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LETTER  III. 

^oton.  Account  of  the  Pequods.  War  between  the  Colo- 
niiit  and  that  Tribe,  Gallant  Attack  and  Destruction 
of  one  of  their  Forts  by  Captain  Mason  and  his  Troops, 
Pursuit  of  the  Pequods  to  Fairfield^  and  their  final 
Destruction,     Death  of  Sassacus, 

Dbar  Sir; 

Groton  is  a  township,  lying  on  the  Thames  about 
^el?e  miles,  and  on  the  Sound  about  six  or  seven.  A  tract, 
extending  along  the  Sound  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
township,  and  another,  a  mile  wide,  along  the  Thames,  ex- 
uding through  the  whole  length  of  the  township,  are  rich  and 
pJeasant.  The  remainder  is  generally  very  stony,  difficult  of 
calfivation,  and  to  a  great  extent  forested.  The  soil  of  Gro- 
^n  is  better  fitted  for  grass  than  for  grain.  Several  of  the 
farms  are  cultivated  by  tenants. 

The  inhabitants  carry  on  some  commerce  upon  the  Thames, 
^m  the  shore  immediately  opposite  to  New- London  ;  and  at 
'ackei^s  ferry  on  the  Mystic,  a  mill-stream,  which  separates 
Proton  from  Stonington.  At  each  of  these  places  there  is  a 
email  village.  That  which  was  opposite  to  New- London  was 
Principally  burnt  by  the  British  troops  in  Arnold's  expedition. 
*^  damage  was  estimated  at  78,890  dollars.  It  is  now 
^^ifSj  rebuilt.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  township,  planta- 
^  thinly  scattered,  are  formed  in  many  places.  The 
pOQDdgp  which  are  sufficiently  fertile  and  easy  of  cultivation  to 
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invite  the  hand  of  the  farmer,  are  everywhere  taken  up.  The 
remainder  seems  destined  to  continue  in  a  forested  state ; 
for  its  surface  is  in  a  great  measure  covered  with  rocks  and 
stones. 

The  inhabitants  of  Groton  have  been  more  generally  regard- 
less of  religion  than  those  of  most  other  places  in  Connecti- 
cut. It  is  a  long  period  since  they  have  had  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel*;  and  the  last,  a  very  worthy  man,  was  obliged  to  leave 
them,  for  the  want  of  support.  This  must  have  resulted  from 
a  general  indisposition  to  support  the  worship  of  God.  The 
people  are  so  numerous,  that  they  might  support  three  minis- 
ters at  least,  without  any  inconvenience  to  themselves  *.  There 
are  some  honourable  exceptions  to  these  remarks. 

Groton  began  to  be  settled  soon  after  New-London,  t.  «. 
soon  after  the  year  1648;  but  was  not  incorporated  until 
1706.  In  1756,  in  contained  2,532  whites,  179  blacks,  and 
158  Indians  ;  in  1774,  3,488  whites,  169  blacks,  and  191  In- 
dians; in  1790,  3,946;  in  1800,  4,372;  and,  in  1810, 
4,451. 

Of  the  Indians,  in  the  year  1770,  it  is  said,  44  were  able  to 
read,  and  17  were  members  of  the  Christian  church.  The 
number  of  these  people  is  supposed  now  to  be  diminished  by 
their  customary  vices.  The  aboriginal  name  of  Groton  was 
Mystic. 

This  township  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Pequods,  who 
occupied  New-London,  Norwich,  Lisbon,  Bozrah,  Franklia, 
Plainfield,  Preston,  Groton,  Stonington,  and  most  probably 
several  other  townships,  a  tract  not  far  from  thirty  miles 
squaref*     Under  the  command  of  several  shrewd  and  brave 

*  Since  the  paragraph  above  was  written,aoumber  of  the  inhabitants,  asiP 
awaked  oat  of  a  long  slumber,  have  embodied  themselves  in  a  coDgregatioti, 
built  a  church,  and  settled  a  respectable  minister.    The  blessings  osuaAj' 
Bowing  from  tliese  measures,  or,  more  properly,  following  them,  they  htLvm 
already  began  to  realize,  and  their  ctiildren  will  hereafter  rise  up  and  calf 
them  blessed. 

t  The  legislature  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  in  their  answer  to  heads 

of  inquiry  relative  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  colony,  signified  by  the 

secretary  of  state,  July  5th,  1773,  say,  page  5th,  "  The  original  title  to  the 

lands  on  which  the  colony  was  first  settled  was,  at  the  time  the  Enj^ish 

'came  hither,  in  the  Pequod  nation  of  Indians,  who  were  nnmerous  and 
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chiefs,  these  people  rendered  themselves  very  formidable  to 
moat  of  the  inhabitants  in  southern  New-Eagiand.     Sassacus 
pardcnlarly,  who  was  their  principal  sachem  at  the  time  when 
the  colonists  arrived,  appears  to  have  been  regarded  by  his 
neighbours,  as  well  as  by  his  subjects,  with  that  peculiar  awe, 
w^Iiich  is  inspired  by  superior  personal  strength,  activity,  cou- 
rage, and  cunning.     By  most  of  them  he  was  considered  as 
invincible  ;   and  by  all  as  a  singularly  dangerous  enemy.     To 
tJbose  bodily  endowments,  which  are  the  great  means  of  savage 
^lory,  be  nnited  a  mind,  possessed  of  uncommon  native  vigour, 
ity,  and  resolution ;   and  proved  his  personal  superiority 
ythe  most  difficult  exploits,  and  by  the  successful  conduct  of 
KXiany  bold   military  enterprises.     For  an  Indian,  he  was  un- 
^^pestionably  a  great  man,  and  had  he  been  bom  in  an  en- 
liglitened    Bge   and   country,    might    perhaps  have  been   a 
^^Uharles,  or  an  Alexander.     Under  his  instruction,  and  by  his 
^sxample,  a  nomber  of  his  chiefs  also  had  become  intrepid  and 
a^kagacioas  iprarriors.    Animated  by  this  band  of  heroes,  the  Pe- 
^[oods  had  risen  to  the  summit  of  glory,  and  held  among  the 
JMoathem  tribes  of  New-England  a  station  scarcely  less  dis- 
^iaguidied  than  that  of  the  Iroquois,  in  the  western  parts  of 
^ew-Yoik. 

Sasiaeus,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  first  New- 
IXngland  colonists,  appears  thoroughly  to  have  comprehended 
danger,  which,  from  this  source,  threatened  his  country- 
He  beheld  them  gaining  quiet  possession  of  several 
portant  tracts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  territory,  as 
"irdl  as  others  in  parts  more  remote.    They  erected  houses 
and  fortresses,  built  and  navigated  vessels,  and  exhibited  a 

Uke.  Their  country  extended  from  Narrfaagansett  to  Hudson  river,  and  over 
all  Long-Iilaiid.  Sassacus,  their  great  sagamore,  had  under  him  twenty- 
ax  sachems.  He  injuriously  made  war  upon  the  English,  exercised  despo- 
tic domiiiaoD  over  his  suljects,  and,  with  all  his  sachems  and  people,  were 
oonqocred,  and  made  tributary  to  the  Engfish.  This  account  of  the  teriito- 
lies  of  the  Peqoods  most  not  be  understood  to  denote  the  country  which 
they  actually  inhabited,  but  that  which  they  either  subdued  or  awed  into 
sobjectian  by  the  terror  of  their  name.** 

fkniamfl  is  here  called  their  great  sagamore,  and  is  said  to  have  had  under 
Ian  twenty-six  sachems.  These  titles  were,  I  think^  mistaken  by  the  le- 
pUmn.  Sachwn^  ••  far.ju  I  have  been  able  to  learn^  denoted  the  chief 
nler,  aad  nfaaora  the.enhoiduiate. 

b3 
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skill  and  policy  in  government,  to  which  he  and  his  country^ 
men  had  before  been  strangers.  They  possessed  weapom 
also  of  a  new  and  terrible  kind,  conveying  death  from  an  un- 
exampled distance,  and  with  a  certainty  and  extent  of  execu 
tion,  pre-eminently  alarming.  At  the  same  time  they  ap 
peared  to  be  perfectly  united,  had  already  become  numerous 
and  were  continually  increasing.  They  had  also  begun  to  de 
mand  of  the  Indians  an  adherence  to  their  engagements,  t( 
which  they  had  never  been  habituated,  to  regulate  commerce 
by  new  rules,  and  to  construe  treaties  on  principles  mon 
strict  than  savages  had  ever  been  obliged  to  admit.  To  al 
these  disagreeable  things  they  added  a  kind  of  authority  ii 
their  proposals  and  requisitions,  which  savage  independence 
could  not  brook,  and  which  savage  pride  and  resentment  wen 
impatient  to  retribute. 

This  haughty  Indian  seems  to  have  been  the  first  wh< 
formed  the  politic  design,  afterwards  executed  by  Philip,  th< 
son  of  Massasoit,  of  embarking  all  the  Indians  in  New-Eog 
land  in  a  general  enterprise,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  tin 
English  colonists  out  of  the  country.  The  design  was  ub 
doubtedly  conceived  with  the  soundest  policy  ;  and,  had  Sas 
sacus  been  able  to  carry  it  into  complete  execution,  wonU 
probably  have  terminated  in  the  entire  ruin  of  the  colonists 
But,  happily  for  our  ancestors  and  for  us,  there  were  at  thi; 
time  insuperable  obstacles  to  a  successful  effort  of  this  nature 
Sassacus  and  his  people  were  more  dreaded  by  all  the  neigh 
bouriug  tribes,  than  were  the  English  themselves.  They  wen 
hated  and  envied,  as  well  as  dreaded.  Every  proposal  to  em 
bark  with  them  in  any  enterprise  was  therefore  considered  b; 
their  neighbours  as  treacherously  made,  and  dangerously  ac 
cepted.  Those,  from  whom  we  have  already  received  injuries 
and  by  whom  we  have  been  often  alarmed  and  distressed,  an 
always  regarded  vrith  more  disgust  and  terror  than  new  ene 
mies.  A  proffer  of  friendship  and  union  from  such  a  source  i 
always  suspected  as  intending  concealed  mischief;  and,  what 
ever  advantages  it  may  promise,  it  will  be  believed  to  promise 
them  only  to  those  by  whom  the  proffer  is  made.  With  sucl 
prepossessions  against  him  and  his  people,  Sassacus  attempted 
without  success,  to  unite  the  surrounding  nations  in  this  enter 
prise.    They  heard  bis  proposals,  and  seem  in  several  in 
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stances  to  have  admitted  their  justice  and  propriety  without 
opposition.  But  they  hesitated,  and  declined,  on  various  pre- 
tences, to  embark  with  liim  in  any  measure  for  carrying  them 
into  execution. 

Even  the  Narrhagansetts,  who  greatly  outnumbered  the  Pe- 

quods,  regarded  these  people  and  their  chief  (having  often  suf<* 

fered  from  their  prowess),  with  such  apprehension,  that  they 

could  never  be  brought  to  an  open  and  determined  adoption 

of  the  design.     They  were  plainly  bitter  enemies  of  the  Eng- 

^h,  and  ardently  wished  for  their  extermination.     They  also 

perfectly  understood  the  policy  and  wisdom  of  the  proposal, 

^nd  felt  the  force  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  was  urged. 

I^He  scheme  of  attack  was  too  evidently  wise  and  practicable, 

^o  fail  of  their  approbation.     This  was  to  bum  the  houses  and 

^^stroy  the  cattle  of  the  English,  to  ambush  their  roads,  to 

^^ng  upon  the  skirts  of  their  settlements,  and  to  waste  them 

^^^ay  by  continual  loss,  alarm,  discouragement,  watching,  and 

^^tigue.     Few  as  the  colonists  were  at  that  time,  no  other  kind 

warfare  seems  to  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  break  up 

eir  settlements.    The  Narrhagansetts,  however,  were  still 

luctant  to  unite  with  their  mortal  enemies ;  and,  upon  a  pro- 

I  made  by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  renew  the 

^^^X'^eaty  between  them  and  the   English,  Miantonimoh,  theur 

^liief  sachem,  together  with  several  subordinate  chieftains, 

^^^ent  to  Boston,  and  engaged  in  a  peace  with  the  English, 

openly  hostile  to  the  Pequods. 

Sassacus  and  his  people,  not  discouraged  by  the  disappoint- 
ne&t,  persisted  in  their  favourite  design  with  an  intrepidity, 
^^luch,  in  a  nation  of  Europe,  would  have  commanded  praise 
fnnn  the  pen  of  every  historian. 

In  the  year  1634,  Captains  Stone  and  Norton,  with  eight 
iM,  in  a  vessel  from  St.  Christopher's,  entered  Connecticut 
nver  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  under  the  pilotage  of  twelve  In- 
dians, friends  and  allies  of  the  Pequods,  and  were  all  mur- 
^f^  by  their  pilots.  Stone  and  two  of  his  men  were  dis- 
pstehed  while  they  were  asleep.  Norton  made  a  gallant  de- 
^BBee;  but,  having  placed  some  powder  in  an  open  vessel,  that 
he  Q^t  load  with  the  greater  expedition,  he  accidentally  set 
it^n  fire,  and  was  so  burned  as  to  be  disabled  from  any  far- 
^  eflbrt    The  {dunder  acquiied  by  this  act  of  treachery 
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and  violence  was  shared  by  the  Peqnods  and  some  of  their 
neighbours. 

Sassacus  and  his  men  were  apprehensive  that  the  English 
would  make  war  upon  them,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Stone  and 
his  companions  ;  and,  being  imperfectly  prepared  for  such  an 
event,  attempted  to  avert  the  blow  by  negociation.  Accord- 
ingly they  sent  an  ordinary  warrior  to  Boston,  with  proposals 
to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 
The  messenger  was  not  received  ;  and  was  informed,  that  men 
of  superior  distinction  must,  be  employed  by  the  Pequods,  if 
they  expected  any  attention  to  their  propositions.  Accord- 
ingly they  dispatched  two  envoys  of  higher  rank,  with  a  pre-^ 
sent,  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  The  only  terms  which  they 
could  obtain  were,  that  they  must  deliver  up  the  murderers. 
They  replied,  that  the  murderers  were  all  dead,  except  two, 
whom  they  were  willing  to  deliver  up,  if  they  should  be  found 
guilty.  They  also  offered  several  other  conditions,  particu- 
larly to  yield  their  right  to  Connecticut  river,  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, to  the  English.  The  treaty  was  at  length  ratified 
upon  these  terms,  and  the  English  agreed  to  trade  with  them 
as  friends. 

After  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  messengers  returned 
home,  but  the  Pequods  never  fulfilled  any  of  their  engage- 
ments. The  truth  was,  they  had  entered  into  them  merely 
because  the  Dutch  and  the  Narrhagansetts  were  prosecuting 
a  war  with  them,  and  they  thought  it  not  safe  to  make  new 
enemies. 

In  the  vear  1685,  John  Oldham,  an  inhabitant  of  Dorches- 
ter,  who  had  been  trading  in  Connecticut,  was  murdered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Block  Island,  by  some  of  its  Indian  in- 
habitants, together  with  several  of  the  Ndrrbagansetts.  A 
Mr.  Gallup,  who  was  sailing  from  Connecticut  to  Bostbb, 
passing  by  Oldham's  vessel,  saw  a  number  of  Indians  on 
board,  and  a  number  of  others  going  from  it  in  a  canoe  with  a 
load  of  English  goods.  Suspecting  the  cause,  he  hailed 
them;  and,  receiving  no  answer,  steered  immediately  for 
Oldham's  vessel.  With  only  one  man  and  two  boys,  he  at- 
tacked them  so  briskly,  that  he  instantly  cleared  the  de^k.  He 
then  ran  upon  Oldham's  vessel  three  several  times,  and  gave 
it  itth  severe  shocks,  that  she  6f  the  Indiims  tit  one  fliile,  aaM 
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five  at  another,  leaped  overboard,  and  perished.     He  then 

boarded  the  vessel,  bound  two  of  the  Indians,  took  oat  Oldham's 

coipse,  together  with  the  remaining  furniture  and  goods,  and 

took  the  vessel  in  tow.     The  corpse  he  buried.     The  wind, 

however,  soon  obliged  him  to  set  the  vessel  adrift,  and  she  was 

lost    One  of  the  Indians  he  was  obliged  to  throw  overboard* 

the  other  he  conveyed  to  Boston.     Several  of  the  murderers 

of  Oldham  fled  to  the  Pequods,  and  were  protected  by  them. 

The  Narrhagansetts  early,   and   sedulously,    offered  such 
satisfaction   for  their  share  in  this  treacherous  business,  as 
ultimately  accepted  by  the  government  of  Massachusetts'* 
ay. 

In  1636,  Captain  Endicot  was  sent  by  this  government  to 
c^venge  these  injuries  upon  the  Pequods,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Block  Island.  This  party  ravaged  Block  Island,  by  de- 
Btroying  the  com,  canoes,  and  weekwams ;  made  an  ineffec- 
"dial  effort  of  a  similar  nature  upon  the  Pequods ;  and  then  re- 
^tnmed  home,  without  having  accomplished  any  object  of  im* 
portance. 

The  Pequods,  who  before  hated  the  English,  now  despised 
them,  and  hegan  their  hostilities  with  vigour.  They  attacked 
Captain  Underbill,  and  twenty  men,  destined  to  reinforce  the 
garrbon  at  Saybrook,  as  he  was  lying  in  the  harbour  of  New- 
London,  took  successively  and  tortured  several  of  the  men, 
and  killed  several  others;  waylaid  the  inhabitants  of  Say- 
brook,  when  about  their  ordinary  business ;  surrounded  the 
fort  with  a  kind  of  siege,  and  destroyed  every  thing  valuable 
in  its  neighbourhood.  In  the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year, 
renewing  their  attacks  with  still  greater  activity,  they  killed 
four  men  at  Saybrook,  and  a  fifth  in  the  river.  Two  others, 
taken  at  the  same  time,  they  tortured  in  the  most  excruciating 
Banner,  till  they  died.  Another  party  of  them  killed  six  men 
and  three  women  at  Wethersfield,  and  captivated  two  girls. 
In  consequence  of  these  ravages,  the  government  of  Connec- 
ticut,  although  the  whole  jurisdiction  comprised  only  three 
towns,  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield,  determined  to 
attack  the  Pequods  in  earnest,  and  raised  ninety  men  for  this 
pnpose.  Massachusetts,  at  the  same  time,  engaged  to  send 
two  hundred  men,  and  Plymouth  forty,  to  their  assistance. 
The  little  army  of  CSonnecticut,  joined  by  seventy  Moheagans, 
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fell  down  the  river  on  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  May,  under  tli9 
command  of  Captain  John  Mason,  a  man  who  was  both  bon% 
and  bred  a  soldier.  The  Moheagans  were  headed  by  Uncas»  % 
sachem  extensively  celebrated  in  the  history  of  New-England^j 
The  movement  of  their  little  fleet  was  so  slow,  that  theMobea^ 
gans  requested  to  be  set  on  shore.  On  their  march  towardftj 
Say  brook  they  fell  in  with  a  body  of  the  Pequods,  of  whoiAi 
they  killed  seven,  and  took  one  a  prisoner.  This  man,  having' 
been  concerned  in  all  the  treacheries  and  murders  of  his  nam 
tion  for  a  length  of  time,  was  claimed  by  Uncas,  to  be  put  toy 
death  in  the  Indian  manner,  and  expired  under  the  inflictions 
of  savage  torture.  u 

Mason,  although  directed  to  proceed  immediately  to  New*:.: 
London,  judged  it  best  (and  brought  his  ofiicers  into  the  same 
opinion)  to  sail  to  Narrhagansett-Bay,  and  secure  the  friend-, 
ship  and  assistance  of  Miantonimoh,  or  at  least  his  neutrality »*, 
He  found  Miantonimoh  disposed,  without  much  reluctance,  to* 
coincide  with  his  wishes ;  but  he  was  hardly  induced  to  believe 
that  the  English  commander  was  in  earnest  in  his  avowed  de- 
termination to  attack  the  Pequods.     Their  number  he  consi- 
dered as  too  small  to  furnish  even  a  remote  prospect  of  sue* 
cess.     However,  when  he  saw  Mason  resolved  to  proceed,  he 
sent   two   hundred   of  the   Narrhagansetts  along  with  him. 
They  marched  that  day,  Wednesday,  May  24th,  to  Charles- 
town''^,  and  were  joined  the  next  morning  by  almost  two  hun- 
dred more,  partly  Narrhagansetts,  and  partly  eastern  Nahan- 
tics,  who  boasted  much  of  the  gallantry  which  they  intended 
to  display  in  fighting  the  Pequods.     But  upon  approaching 
nearer  to  the  enemy,  and  finding  Captain  Mason  really  deter- 
mined on  an  attack,  a  considerable  number  of  them  were  so 
disheartened,  that  they  left  the  army,  and  returned  home. 

The  original  design  of  Mason  had  been  to  attack  the  fort, 
in  which  Sassacus  himself  resided^.  The  desertion  was  occar 
sioned  by  the  notification  of  this  purpose  to  the  Indians,  all  of 
whom  trembled  at  his  formidable  name,  and  seem  to  have 
imagined,  that  no  attempt  against  him  could  be  attended  with 
success.  Upon  inquiry.  Captain  Mason  found,  after  a  march 
of  three  miles  fiirtber,  that  he  was  twelve  miles  firom  the  spoU 

*  In  tbe  state  of  Rbode-UUnd. 

t  Tkii  ttood  M  far  horn  tin  TbuMs  •  ^^  »!•»  dboY^  the  feny. 
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At  the  nme  time  he  was  assured,  that  the  other  fort  of  the 
Feqaorfs  was  near  at  hand.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
nttke  diis  the  object  of  his  first  assault ;  and,  having  ordered 
hb  men  to  rest  for  the  night,  and  sent  out  an  Indian  to  recon- 
Mitie,  discovered,  with  no  small  satisfaction,  that  bis  enemies 
fail  not  even  suspected  his  arrival,  but  were  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect security. 

About  two  hours  before  day,  his  little  army  began  their 
math  for  the  expected  fortress,  and  came  in  sight  of  it  at  day- 
beak.    The  Indians  immediately  vanished.  Uncas,  however, 
shI  Wequash,  a  Pequod  chief,  who  had  suffered  several  in- 
dignities from   the  imperiousness  of  Sassacus,  at  length  re- 
uffcueij  and  apologized  for  the  flight  of  their  followers,  alleg- 
iif,  as  their  excuse,  the  terror  with  which  they  regarded  these 
emiiies.     Mason  ordered  them  to  collect  their  countrymen, 
adl  encompass  the  fort  at  whatever  distance  they  pleased, 
tkat  they  might  see  whether  Englishmen  would  fight.     They 
obeyed.    Mason,  with  one  division  of  his  troops,  attempted 
the  eastern  entrance  of  the  palisade,  while  Underbill,  with  the 
other  division,  marched  to  the  western.     It  will  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  fort  stood  on  Mystic  river,  the  boundary  be- 
twten  Stonington  and  Groton. 

The  English  were  discovered,  by  the  barking  of  a  dog,  when 
the?  were  within  a  few  rods  of  the  palisade ;  and,  while  the 
Indians  were  betaking  themselves  to  their  arms,  poured  a  ge- 
neral discharge  of  their  muskets  through  the  interstices.  Mason 
finding  the  eastern  entrance  small,  and  diflScult  to  be  carried, 
listened   round  to   the  southern  one,  which  was  sufficiently 
large,  and  secured  only  by  two  small  boughs.     These  he  and 
his  lieutenant  instantly  removed,  and  entered  the  fortress,  the 
men  crowding  closely  behind   them.     The   Pequods  fought 
with  great  resolution ;  and,  after  they  had  been  driven  from 
the  open  g^und,  secured  themselves  in  the  numerous  week- 
wims,  enclosed  within  the  palisade.    Hence  they  annoyed  the 
EngSsh  incessantly,   without  being  visible.     Wearied   with 
tins  incouTenient  and  firuitless  mode  of  attack.  Mason  ordered 
his  men  to  set  the  weekwams  on  fire ;  and,  seizing  a  brand, 
became  their  example.    At  this  moment  an  Indian  pointed  an 
airow  against  him,  and  would  have  killed  him  instantly,  had 
not  a  sQigeant,  named  Davis,  cut  the  bowstring.    The  fivQ 
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spread  among  the  dry  boughs  and  foliage  with  which  the  week 
warns  were  covered,  with  furious  rapidity,  and  speedily  ii 
volved  them  in  a  general  conflagration.  The  English  imnu 
diately  retired  without  the  fort  The  Pequods,  following  tbei 
in  order  to  escape  finom  the  flames,  weoe  slain  by  the  Englirf 
or  by  their  Indian  allies,  who,  having  assumed  sufficient  resell 
tion  to  become  witnesses  of  the  conffict,  had  formed  then 
selves  in  a  circle  without  the  English. 

The  destruction  was  very  great.  Sev^L  only  of  the  Pequod 
escaped ;  and  ody  seven  more  were  made  prisoners.  Betwee 
five  and  six  hundred  are  supposed  to  have  fallen,  of  whom  on 
hundred  and  forty  were,  in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Masoi 
shot  from  die  top  of  the  palisade,  whither  they  had  climbed  t 
avoid  the  fury  of  the  flames.  The  English  had  originally  dc 
terrained  not  to  bum  the  fort ;  but,  when  they  found  themselv< 
assailed  from  the  weekwams  by  an  enemy  who  could  neithc 
be  met  nor  seen,  they  resorted  to  this  as  a  desperate  and  ii 
dispensable  measure.  When  the  victory  was  finished,  after  som 
litde  desultory  dLirmishing  with  other  parties  of  the  Pequodi 
who  made  an  appearance  of  attacking  them,  but  fled  as  soo 
as  they  approached,  the  English  embarked  on  board  their  ves 
sels,  which  providentially  came  into  the  hari)Our  just  at  tb 
time  when  the  army,  wearied  by  so  much  excessive  fatigue 
impatiently  wished  for  their  arrival.  Within  three  week 
from  the  commencement  of  the  expedition  they  arrived  a 
Hartfordr  with  the  loss  of  two  men  killed  and  sixtee] 
wounded.  Their  Indian  allies  also  returned  to  their  respec 
tive  homes. 

Few  efforts,  made  by  man,  have  been  more  strongly  market 
with  wisdom  in  the  projection,  or  with  superior  courage  m 
conduct  in  the  execution.  Every  step  appears  to  have  bee: 
directed  by  that  spirit  and  prudence  which  mankind  have,  wit 
one  voice,  regarded  with  admiration  and  applause  in  td 
statesman  and  the  hero.  The  Pequods  were  wholly  the  ag 
gressors ;  and,  however  we  may  approve  of  the  policy  wit 
which  they  proposed  to  exterminate  the  English,  we  cannc 
fail  to  remember,  that  the  English  had  entered  peaceably  int 
the  country,  and  purchased  the  possessions  at  a  fair  price,  c 
the  lawful  proprietors.  Ninety  men  undertook  and  aocom 
plished  this  desperate  enterprise  against  an  enemy,  commaiid 
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ing  probably  not  less  than  ooe  thoasand  or  fifteen  hnndred 
warriors,  the  most  resolnte  and  soccessfal  hi  New-England,  the 
terror  and  the  scourge  of  all  the  surrounding  nations,  headed 
by  a  chief  nniivalled  in  his  sagacity  and  success,  and  possessed 
of  erery  miKtary  endowment,  and  of  all  the  skill  and  address 
attainable  by  savages. 

When  the  news  was  carried  to  Sassacns,  it  produced  • 

tempest  of  conflicting  passions  in  the  minds  of  hi»  people  aod 

tbeir  chieftains.    Regret  for  the  loss  of  their  countrymen,  and 

'Resentment  against  him,  as  the  author  of  their  calamities,  en- 

i^iged  tfiem  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were  on  the  point  of 

potting  faim  to  death.     His  friends,  however,  interceded  for 

JUm  powerfully,  and  finaDy  saved  his  Ufe.     But  the  terror  pro- 

dticed  by  their  late  disaster,  agitated  them  into  a  frenzy.    Inr 

stead  of  waiting  for  another  attack,  they  set  fire  to  their  week- 

'Wams,  and  to  the  great  fortress  of  Sassacus,  and  fled  in  dif- 

f«ent  directions.     Sassacus,  together  with  some  of  his  chiefii, 

cand   abont  seventy  followers,  went  to   the   Iroquois.    The 

principal  part  of  the  nation  were  dispersed  in  the  countries, 

"^restward  of  Connecticttt  river.    The  greatest  body  of  them 

directed  their  course  by  a  winding  route  to  Fairfield,  where 

^hey  were  received,  and  secreted  by  a  tribe,   who  wens 

wmtives  of  the  place,  and  were  called  Unquowas.    The  prio* 

cnpal  fortress  of  these  people  was  in  a  swamp,  on  the  border 

of  tiie  Sound,  about  two  miles  westward  of  the  town  of  Fair- 

^Id,   and    about  a  quarter  of  a  mile   eastward  of  Saseo 

Tiver,  lying  immediately  south  of  the  old  post  road  to  New«- 

York*. 

Captmn  Stougfatott,  with  a  body  of  men  firomMassachusettii, 
airiving  speedily  after  the  flight  of  the  Pequods,  determined 
to  pursue  them;  and,  having  providentially  discovered  the 
place  of  dieir  retreat,  marched  directly  thither.  Here  he  was 
soon  joined  by  Mason,  with  forty  men  from  Hartford.  On 
die  arrival  of  the  English  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  swamp, 
a  part  of  them,  advancing  eagerly,  sunk  so  deep  into  the 
ndre,  that,  being  instantly  attacked  by  the  Indians,  they  were 
tery  near  being  destroyed,  and  several  of  them  were  badly 

*  The  presybt  tompike  road  to  If  ew^Yoik  psases  throaf^  this  swampi 
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wounded,  before  a  sufficient  number  of  their  friends  could 
come  to  their  rescue.  The  Indians  then  requesting  a  parley» 
it  was  granted,  and  Thomas  Stanton  was  sent  by  the  English 
to  propose  to  them  terms  of  surrender ;  and  particularly  to 
proffer  life  -to  such  Indians  as  had  not  been  concerned  in 
murdering  the  English.  The  chief  of  the  Unquowas,  with  his 
family  and  people,  to  the  amount  of  about  two  hundred, 
gladly  accepted  of  these  termsi  and  immediately  left  the  fort^ 
Stanton  was  sent  a  second  time,  to  renew  the  proffer  to  the 
rest.  These,  who  were  either  chiefly  or  wholly  Pequods,  re- 
ceived the  proposals  with  disdain.  Stanton  fled  for  his  life^ 
The  Indians  pursued  him  with  their  arrows  so  vigorously, 
that,  had  not  his  friends  hastened  to  rescue  him,  he  would 
have  been  killed. 

Upon  this  proof  of  determined  hostility,  the  English  resolved 
to  surround  the  fort  at  a  nearer  distance,  by  cutting  a  passage 
through  the  swamp.  Here  they  formed  a  circle,  the  men 
placing  themselves  at  the  distance  of  twelve  feet  from  each 
other ;  and  in  this  manner  completely  enclosed  their  enemies. 
Towards  morning  a  thick  fog  arose  from  the  Sound,  and  co- 
vered the  swamp.  A  considerable  number  of  the  enemy  took 
this  opportunity  to  make  their  escape,  which,  after  several 
unsuccessful  attempts,  they  accomplished  by  breaking  through 
a  quadrant  of  the  circle,  commanded  by  Captain  Patrick.  A 
considerable  number  more  were  killed  in  several  attacks  during 
the  night ;  and  in  the  morning  one  hundred  and  eighty  were 
taken  prisoners.  These  were  divided  between  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Connecticut  troops.  The  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts sent  several  of  the  women  and  children  to  Bermuda, 
and  sold  them  as  slaves.  The  wife  of  Mononotto,  the  second 
in  rank  among  the  Pequod  chiefs,  was  one  of  the  captives. 
This  woman  had  been  formerly  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  at- 
tachment to  the  two  girls,  taken  by  her  countrymen  at  We- 
thersfield.  She  and  her  children  were  recommended  to  the 
particular  favour  of  Governor  Winthrop,  and  were  received 
and  treated  by  him  with  a  kindness  and  generosity,  wholly  be- 
coming his  character.  The  remainder  of  the  nation,  exclu- 
sively of  those  who  had  fled,  and  who  probably  were  nu- 
merous, amounted  to  two  hundred,  beside  women  and  chil- 
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dren.  Of  these  one  hundred  were  given  to  Uncas,  eighty  to 
Miantonimoh,  and  twenty  to  Ninnigret,  another  sachem  of 
the  Narrhaganetts,  to  be  incorporated  among  their  own 
people  *. 

Sassacus  was    soon   after   killed    by   the    Mohawks,   and 
his  scalp  sent  to  Connecticut.     Mononotto  made  his  escape. 
Thus  within  the  compass  of  a  few  weeks  was  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians exterminated,  who,  according  to  the   tradition  of  the 
cottDtry,  had  come  from  an  inland  region  at  a  great  distance, 
fought   their  way  through  all  the   intervening  tribes   to  the 
ocean,  planted  themselves  in  the  tracts  which  they  had   con- 
quered, and  awed,  with  a  general  and  indeterminate  control, 
^1  the  nations   in  their  neighbourhood.     This  tribe,  appa- 
I'ently  superior  in  their  understanding  to  other  savages,  and 
possessed  of  loftier  and  more  extensive  views,  was  so  far  anni- 
hilated as  to  be  thenceforth  without  a  government,  and  with- 
out a  name.     It  is  not  easy  to  travel  through  the  country, 
"^bere  they  formerly  resided,  or  to  pass  by  the  field,  in  which 


*  The  legislatarc  of  Connccticot,  in  the  answers  above  referred  to,  say, 
*  *  The  war  with  the  Pequods  being  ended,  considemtions  and  settlements 
'^^«re  made  with  such  sachems  and  people  as  remained,  who  came  in 
receired  to  their  iiill  contentment  and  satisfaction,  and  have  at  ail 
siisce  been  used  and  treated  with  justice  and  humanity.  No  grants 
made  by  the  general  assembly  before  the  Indian  title  is  purchased, 
Agreeably  to  the  right  of  pre-emption  granted  by  royal  charter  to  the  gover- 
nor and  company  of  the  colony." 

Extract  from  the  Records  of  Connecticut. — "  Joseph  Nyouke,  a  Pequod, 

iMMeoted  a  petition,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  other  Pequod  Indians  in  Gro- 

^OQ,  coBceroing  the  laud  reserved  for  that  tribe  in  Groton,  one  half  of  which 

Ind  by  pemussioo  of  the  general  assembly  been  divided  into  fifty-acre  lots. 

niib  property  had  been  misused  by  the  whites,  to  whom  it  had  been  leased. 

A  committee  was  granted  on  this  petition,  May,  1750.^ 

From  this  extract,  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  abbreviate,  it  is  evi- 
deor,  that  the  legblature  of  Connecdcut,  from  the  conquest  of  the  Pequods, 
itserred  for  them  by  law  a  considerable  tract  of  land  for  their  maintenance, 
and  ftuperiotended  their  interests  with  the  same  attention  which  was  paid 
to  diose  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  colony.  This  is  a  decisive  instance 
of  the  justice,  and  of  the  humanity  also,  with  which  the  Indians  were 
treited  by  the  early  colonists  of  New-£nglaad,  and  which  has  been  conti- 
iMMd  to  die  proteot  time. 
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they  were  finaUy  overthrown,  without  indulging  many  sok 
and  melancholy  reflections. 

The  conquest  of  the  Pequods  filled  the  Indians  of  N* 
England  with  astonishment  and  terror.  In  the  emphal 
language  of  revelation,  the  land,  like  that  of  Israel,  under 
government  of  Othniel,  after  the  victory  over  the  king  of  1 
sopotamia,  ''  had  rest  forty  years.'' 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER    IV. 


Simington ;  cultivated  partly  by  Tenants.  Indians  still 
remaining  here.  Their  degraded  Character  and  Situation. 
The  perfection  to  which  Man  arrives  in  a  state  of  Nature. 
General  Observations  upon  the  remnants  of  the  Indian 
Tribes  now  found  in  New-England.  Means  of  effecting 
their  Civilization. 

Dear  Sir; 

After  crossing  the  Mystic,  we  entered  Stonington. 
The  face  of  the  country  became  immediately  better;   and, 
though  rough  and  stony  to  a  considerable  degree,  was  formed 
of  easy  and  beautiful  slopes,  levels  of  considerable  extent,  and 
finely  rounded    eminences.      The  prospects  were  generally 
pleasant,  and  in  several  instances  superior.     The  soil  also  was 
neb,  and  almost  everywhere  well-cultivated.     This  description 
is  applicable  to  most  of  the  township,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Connecticut,  extending,  with  a  breadth  of  about  six  miles. 
Dot  less  than  sixteen  from  the  Sound  into  the  interior**.     Be- 
side grass,  it  yields  maize,  oats,  barley,  and  rye,  remarkably 
Veil.    Wheat  is  cultivated  in   small  quantities,  and   grows 
loxariantly ;  but  is  often  blasted.     This  is  in  part  attributed 
to  the  exuberant  vegetation  of  grass,  which,  when  apparently 
destroyed  by  the  plough,  springs  up  from  the  seed,  and  choaks 
the  wheat  at  the  time  when  the  kernel  is  forming.     Flax  for- 
nierly  grew  well ;  but  lately  has  been  blasted  also,  probably 
fiom  some  defect  in  the  mode  of  culture.     Orchards  abound 
lieie ;  and  are  so  prosperous,  that  apples  and  cider  have  become 
considerable  articles  of  commerce.    In  the  southern  half  of 
tlie  township  wood  is  scarce  and  dear,  in  the  northern  it  is 
lufliciently  abundant.    The  hills  constitnte  almost  the  whole 

*  Smoe  Uns  jouniey  was  taken,  StomngUm  has  been  divided  into  two 
;  tiiotooMidmaMdNortb'SlooiDgtoB. 
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surface,  and  are  altogether  the  best  land.  The  vallies,  whidi 
are  usually  narrow  and  rough,  present  to  the  eye  a  confused 
mass  of  stones  and  rocks,  apparently  rolled  together  from  the 
hills  by  some  violent  convulsion. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  township  are  found,  on  the  summits 
of  hills,  in  about  fifty  places,  single  large  rocks,  lying  loose 
on  the  surface  of  other  rocks,  imbedded  in  the  earth.  One 
particularly,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township,  is  raised  up 
from  the  surface  on  three  stones,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter.  The  diameter  of  the  rock  itself  is  about  fifteen 
feet.  How  or  when  it  was  thus  placed  is  unknown,  and 
has  hitherto  bafl9ed  conjecture. 

The  farms  in  this  township  contain  from  sixty  to  three  hundred 
acres  each.  Almost  half  of  them  are  cultivated  bv  tenants. 
A  great  part  of  these  are  poor  people  from  Rhode- Island,  who 
make  Stonington  their  half-way  house,  in  their  progress  towards 
the  new  settlements.  Accustomed  from  their  childhood  to 
labour  hard  on  a  sterile  soil,  and  to  live  on  very  scanty  means 
of  subsistence,  they  come  with  their  families  to  the  rich  lands 
of  Stonington,  and  take  small  farms,  or  parts  of  farms,  upon 
lease.  Here,  with  the  most  assiduous  industry  and  a  minute 
frugality,  they  gradually  amass  money  enough  to  purchase 
farms  in  the  wilderness.  They  then  leave  their  habitations  to 
successors  from  the  same  state,  who  regularly  follow  them  in 
the  same  track.  In  this  manner  a  considerable  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  township  are  almost  annually  changed.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  some  of  the  Stonington 
people  lease  their  own  farms,  and  hire  and  cultivate  others, 
which  are  larger. 

The  rents  of  these  farms  are  from  one  to  seven  hundred 
dollars-  per  annum ;  paid  usually  in  their  produce,  and,  in  the 
gpreater  number  of  instances,  in  cheese  only.  Of  this  commo- 
dity 370,000  pounds  are  annually  exported  from  this  township. 
Seventeen  thousand  pounds  have  been  made  in  a  year  on  the 
lands  of  Mr.  Denison,  the  gentleman  with  whom  we  lodged. 
The  mode,  in  which  each  farm  is  to  be  managed  by  the  tenant, 
is  regularly  described  with  minute  exactness  in  the  lease. 

I  have  mentioned  this  subject  thus  particularly,  because  it 
is  in  a  great  measure  peculiar  to  this  spot.  There  are,  indeed, 
several  instances  in  which  farms  are  taken  upon  lease  in  Groton; 
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«Qi,  in  solitary  instances,  the  same  thing  exists  in  other  places ; 
but  there  arc  probably  more  cases  of  this  nature  in  Stonington 
than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  a  third  part  of  the  state. 

There  are  four  villages  in  Stonington :  one  on  the  Mystic ; 
another  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Paukatuc ;  a  third, 
four  miles  further  up  the  same  stream,  called  Mill-Town ;  and 
a  fourth  on  Stonington  Point.    The  population  in  these  vil- 
lages is  increasing ;  in  the  rest  of  the  township  it  is  at  a  stand. 
T^be  houses  are,   generally,   good  fanners'  dwellings.    The 
v^lages  are  built  in  a  neat  manner. 

Stonington  Point  is  a  semi-ellipsis,  a  third  of  a  mile  in 
l^^ngth;  and,  where  widest,  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
X^Tom  the  centre  the  surface  declines  every  way,  with  an  easy, 
•c^x^ed  slope,  to  the  shore.  It  is  disagreeably  encumbered 
*^w  Jtfa  rocks,  but  is  otherwise  handsome  and  pleasant.  The 
bouses,  about  170  in  number,  are  neat  in  their  appearance  and 
"^Jieir  appendages.  There  are  two  churches  on  the  Point ;  a 
^E^resbyterian  and  a  Baptist;  both  new,  and  good. 

The  Point  is  accommodated  with  two.  harbours.     That  on 
^lie  western  side  has  a  bold  shore ;  is  sufficiently  deep  for  ves- 
sels, under  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons,   to  load  at  the  wharfs, 
3iid  is  safe  from  all  winds,  except  the  south-west,  and  in  die 
upper  parts  even  from  that.     The  wharfs  are  built  of  stone, 
and  are  in  good  order**. 

*  The  following  letter  is  an  official  account  of  an  abortive  attempt  made 
during  the  late  war,  b^  the  squadron  under  Commodore  Hardy,  to  burn  the 
WoQgh  of  Stonington. 

"  Stomington  Borough,  Aug.  21st,  1815. 
**  To  the  Hon.  William  H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  War. 
**$!£; — ^Tbe  former  secretary  of  war  put  into  my  care,  as  chairman  of 
^oommittee  of  defence,  the  two  eighteen  pounders,  and  all  the  munitions 
of  »ar  that  were  here,  belonging  to  the  general  goveraroent,  to  be  used  for 
^defence  of  the  town,  and  I  gave  my  receipt  for  the  same. 

As  there  is  no  military  officer  here,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  inform  you  of 
^ose  we  have  made  of  it.  That  on  the  9th  of  August  last,  the  KamiHes 
M*enty-lbur,  the  Pactolut  forty-four,  the  Terror  bomb-ship,  and  the  Det- 
pHcb  tweo^  gun  brig,  anchored  off  our  harbour.  Commodore  Hardy  sent 
^  t  boat  with  a  flag ;  we  met  him  with  another  from  the  shore,  when  the 
<4te  of  the  flag  banded  me  a  note  from  Commodore  Hardy,  informing  me, 
^  one  boiir  was  gjiven  the  unoffending  inhabitants,  before  the  town  would 
^destroyed. 
We  recamed  to  the  shore,  where  all  the  male  inhabitants  were  collected^ 
TOL.  III.  C 
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Mystic  riyer  is  a  good  harbour  for  vesseLi  of  not  more  tfaaii 
fSiKty  tons ;  boft  Hiey  are  loaded  a  mile  and  a  half  below  th^ 

when  I  read  the  note  aloud.'  Tliey  all  ezchimed  they  would  defond  the 
•place  to  the  last  extremityy  and  if  it  was  destroyed  they  would  be  buried  m 
its  ruins. 

I     We  repaired  to  a  small  battery  we  had  hove  up,  nailed  our  colours  to  the 
flag-staff,  while  others  lined  the  shore  with  their  muskets. 

At  about  seven  in  the  evening  they  put  off  five  barges  and  a  lai^  laonch, 
'carrying  from  thirty- two  to  nine  pound  carronadcs  in  their  bows,  and  opeaed 
their  fire  from  the  shipping  with  bombs,  carcasses,  roc^ts^  round  grape  apd 
cannister  shot,  and  sent  their  boats  to  land  under  cover  of  their  fire.  We 
let  them  come  within  small  grape  distance,  when  we  opened  our  fire  upon 
them  from  pur  two  eighteen  pounders  with  round  and  grape  shot.  They 
soon  retreated  out  of  grape  distance,  and  attempted  a  landing  on  the  east 
side  of  the  village.  We  dragged  a  six  pounder  that  we  had  mounted  owr, 
^d  met  them  with  grape ;  and  all  our  muskets  opened  a  ^  upon  them,  so 
that  they  were  willing  to  retreat  the  second  time.  They  continued  their 
£re  till  eleven  at  night. 

The  next  morning,  the  brig  Despatch  anchored  within  pistol  shot  of  our 
battery,  and  they  sent  five  baiges  and  two  large  launches  to  land  undercover 
of  their  whole  fire  (being  joined  by  thei  Nimrod  twenty  gun  brig).  When 
the  boats  approached  within  grape  distance,  we  opened  our  fire  upon  them 
with  round  and  grape  shot;  4bey  retreated  and  came  roimd  the  east  side  of 
the  town.  We  checked  them  with  our  six  pounder  and  muskets,  till  w^ 
dragged  oi(er  one  of  our  eighteen  pounders.  We  put  in  a  round  shot,  and 
about  forty  or  fifty  pounds  cf  grape,  and  placed  it  in  the  centre  of  then 
boats,  as  they  were  rowing  up  in  a  line  and  firing  on  us ;  we  tore  one  of  their 
baiges  all  in  pieces,  so  that  two,  one  on  each  side,  had  to  lash  her  up  to 
keep  her  fit>m  sinking.  They  retreated  out  of  grape  distance,  and  we  turned 
our  fire  upon  the  brig,  and  expended  all  oar  cartridges  but  five,  which  we  re- 
served for  the  boats,  if  they  made  another  attempt  to  land.  We  then  lay 
four  hours  without  being  able  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  the  least,  except  from 
muskets  on  the  brig,  while  the  fire  of  their  whole  fleet  was  directed  against 
our  buildings.  After  the  third  express  to  New-London,  some  fixed  amm»- 
mdoii  arrived ;  we  then  turned  our  cannoo  on  <the  brig,  and  she  soon  cot  her 
cable  and  drifted  out. 

•  The  whole  fleet  then  weighed,  and  anchored  nearly  out  of  reach  of  our 
shot,  and  continued  this  and  the  next  day  to  bombard  the  town. 

Tliey  set  the  buildings  on  fire  in  more  than  twenty  places ;  and  we  as 
ofleu  put  them  out.  In  the  three  days**  bombardment  they  sent  on  shore 
Aore  than  sixty  tons  of  metal,  and,  strange  to  tell,  wounded  only  one  man^ 
since  dead.  We  have  picked  up  fifteen  tons,  including  some  that  was  taken 
up  but  of  the  water,  and  the  three  anchors  that  we  got.  We  took  up  and 
buriod  four  poor  fellows  that  were  hove  overboard  out  of  the  sinking  baigea 
-  Since  peace,  the  officers  of  the  Despatch  brig  have  been  on  shore  hare. 
They  acknowledge  they  had  twenty-one  killed,  and  fifty  badly  wounded; 
and  further  say,  had  we  conrinued  our  fire  any  longer  they  should  have 
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setdement,  at  Paclei^s  feriy.  Pankatuck  has  a  crooked 
obannel,  admitting  small  Tessels  only.  Eveii  these  are  loaded 
at  a  eonsidenble  distance  below  the  bridge.  Those  which  are 
larger  take  in  their  lading  at  Stonington  Point,  appropriately 
called  the  Port 

Between  forty  and  fifty  vessels  (coasters,  fishermen,  and 

others)  are  owned  in  Stonington.    The  cod  fishery  is  by  far 

tke  most  profitable  business  done  here.    It  is  chiefly  carried 

CMi  at  Ghreen  Island  and  the  straits  of  Belleisle,  and  has  been 

^laiformly  prosperous.    The  West-Indian  business  has  been 

generally  nnprosperons. 

A  considerable  number  of  Indians  reside  in  this  township 
cilso,  and  possess  a  tract  of  land  on  and  about  Lanthem-hill, 
isi  the  northern  part  of  the  township,  and  the  most  elevated 
^K>tni  iiiis  region.     Here  some  of  (hem  lire  in  weekwams, 
«uid  others  in  houses  resembling  poor  cottages ;  at  the  best 
smsJU  ragged,  and  unhealthy.     Others,  still,  live  on  the  farms 
of  the  white  inhabitants,  in  houses  built  purposely  for  them^ 
«ind  pi^  their  rent  by  daily  labour.     Two-thirds  of  them  are 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  Indian  families,  the  remaining 
t&ird  are  employed  in  the  service  of  the  fiamers.     One-half 
«f  the  fonner  division  live  on  the  lands  reserved  for  them. 
These  are  held  in  fee  simple,  and  cannot  be  disposed  of  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  overseer. 

The  whole  body  of  these  Indians  are  a  poor,  degraded, 
miserable  race  of  beings.  The  former  pr6ud,  heroic  spirit  of 
the  Pequod,  terrible  even  to  other  proud,  heroic  spirits  around 
lum,  is  shrunk  into  the  tameness  and  torpor  of  reasoning 
hratisni.  All  the  vice  of  the  original  is  left:  all  its  energy 
has  Tanished.  '  They  are  lazy  in.  the  extieme;  and  never 
labour,  unless  compelled  by  necessity.  Nor  are  they  less 
prodigal  than  lazy.  The  earnings  of  a  year,  hardly  as  tfiey 
are  acquired,  they  will  spend  in  a  day,  without  a  thought  of 
themoiTOW.  Wherever  they  caoi  obtain 'credit,  they  involve 
thanaclves  m  debt;  and  never  dreantof  paying  their  debts. 


fliivck;  far  tbey  were  is  m  linking  cooditioo,  for  tine,  wind  blew  soutb-west 
dinctly  into  the  haibour.  All  the  shot  suitable  for  tliu  canooa  we  have  re- 
«nrcd.  We  have  now  more  eighteen  pound  shot  than  was  sent  us  by 
fovenrasent.  We  hmve  put  the  two  cannon  into  the  arsenal,  and  housed  ail 
the  nontioiM  of  «NUp/^     "^■• 

c  2 
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imless  under  the  iron  hand  of  law.  Thieves  they  are  of 
course,  but  have  too  little  enterprise  to  steal  any  thing  of  im* 
portanoe.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  they  are 
liars.  They  have  no  such  thing  among  them  as  marriage ;  but 
cohabit  without  ceremony  or  covenant,  and  desert  each  other 
at  pleasure.  Their  children,  when  young,  they  place  in 
English  families  as  servants.  In  the  earlier  parts  of  life  these 
children  frequently  behave  well ;  but,  when  grown  up,  throw 
off  all  that  is  respectable  in  their  character,  and  sink  to  the 
level  of  their  relatives.  Some  of  them,  when  hired  as  la* 
bourers  and  servants,  are  tolerably  industrious,  from  a  convic^ 
tion  that  they  cannot  safely  be  indolent.  The  rest,  and  even 
these  when  not  employed,  doze  away  life  in  uniform  sloth  and 
stupidity.  To  strong  drink  their  devotion  is  complete ;  and 
for  ardent  spirits,  or  eider,  they  will  part  with  every  thing 
which  they  possess.  Generally,  they  are  healthy;  but,  when 
sick,  seem  in  a  great  measure  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
medicine.  Those,  who  live  by  themselves,  are  half-naked, 
and  often  half-starved.  ^ 

The  Indian,  in  a  savage  state,  spent  life  chiefly  in  roving ; 
but  he  roved  in  pursuit  of  the  deer,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  or  his 
enemy.  A  high  sense  of  glory,  an  ardent  passion  for  achieve* 
ment,  a  proud  consciousness  of  independence,  and  a  masculine 
spirit  of  exertion  were  the  prominent  features  of  his  character; 
He  had  customarily  an  object  before  him ;  in  his  view  great, 
useful,  and  honourable.  He  had,  therefore,  powerful  motives 
to  rouse  his  faculties  into  action.  When  he  had  not,  he 
either  spent  his  time  in  violent  gambling,  in  which,  like  the 
polished  adventurers  of  civilized  society,  he  hazarded  and  lost 
his  all ;  even  his  blanket  and  his  gun ;  or,  when  he  Could  not 
gamble,  dozed  away  life  in  precisely  the  same  paralytic  m» 
activity,  which  is  so  remarkable  in  his  tamed  countrymen. 

The  Indian  of  the  latter  character  lounges,  saunters,  gets 
drunk,  eats  when  he  can  find  food,  and  lies  down  to  sleep 
under  the  nearest  fence.  Without  any  present  or  future 
object  in  view,  without  proposing  any  advantage  to  himselfi 
or  feeling  any  interest  in  what  is  proposed  by  others,  he  leads 
Ae  life,  not  of  a  man,  but  of  a  snail ;  and  is  rather  a  moving 
vegetable  than  a  rational  being. 

To  these  remarks  there  are  some  exceptions.     The  women. 
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who  live  in  Eaigliah  families,  retain  at  times  a  degree  of  thai 

fondness  for  dress,  so  remarkaUe  and  oniyersal  among  such  as 

still  continue  in  a  saTage  state.    Those  who  are  educated  in 

these   fJEunilies  are  often  seen  at  church.     A  small  number, 

also,  of  both  men  and  women  are  reputed  to  be  honest,,  and 

ware,  therefore,  safelj  belieyed  to  merit  this  character. 

Bat  the  most  remarkable  exception  is  the  following :  at  th^ 
settlement  above-mentioned  lives  an  aged  Indian,  who  po»- 
a  considerable  share  of  understanding.  This  man,  for 
series  of  years,  has  occasionally  preached  to  them,  and  is 
d  to  give  them  useful  exhortations.  At  times  they  very 
generally  assemble  to  hear  his  discourses,  and  hold  him  in 
Kxinch  respect;  a  strong  proof  that  human  nature^  in  its  lowest 
^degradation  of  ignorance  and  vice,  feels  irresistibly  the  di»o 
^ftinction  between  worth  and  the  want  of  it,  and  renders,  almost 
ustinctively,  its  homage  to  virtue. 

If  any  thing  is  necessary  to  complete  the  miserable  and 
xnebncholy  picture,  it  is  this  additional  feature,  that  not  one 
of  the  rising  generation  appears  to  aim,  even  remotely,  at  any 
higher  character. 

Yon  have,  here,  an  account  of  that  very  state  of  society, 
^which  is  preferred  and  extolled  by  Godwin  as  the  perfection 
of  man.  Here  the  human  race,  as  nearly  as  possible,  are 
without  the  restraint  of  law,  morals,  or  religion.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  free  in  the  foflest  sense.  No  private  individud 
possesses  or  exercises  any  power  to  control  their  conduct; 
and  the  government  of  Connecticut,  either  from  despair  of 
domg  them  any  good,  or  from  the  unwillingness  of  its  magis* 
trates  to  execute  law  among  these  people,  seems,  in  a  manner 
vUch  I  cannot  justify,  to  have  resigned  them  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  passions  and  appetites.  Flagrant  breaches  of 
law  would  undoubtedly  be  punished  in  them  as  in  others.  At 
kast  such  as  respected  property,  life,  or  limb.  But  few  or  no 
exertions  have  for  a  long  time  been  made  to  restrain  their 
mumisirion  of  infericnr  crimes,  and  to  these  crimes  alone  do 
they  appear  at  present  to  have  any  strong  propensity ;  t.  e.  as 
they  eatimote  crimes,  for  lewdness  seems  not  to  be  considered 
\ff  tbem  as  crirainal.  Ordinarily,  they  do  just  what  they 
please. 
Fromiieuoua  oononbinage  also,  Godwin's  great  and  favourite 
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0tep  towards  periection»  they  practice  in  the  most  uDUmitad 
manner.  Nor  are  they  less  perfectly  possessed  of  his  other 
two  essential  ingredients  in  the  constitution  of  his  happy, 
society,     Why  then  are  they  not  perfect  and  happy  ? 

There  are  two  great  reasons  to  be  assigned  as  an  answer  tp 
tills  question,  both  of  which  have  escaped  this  hoodwinked 
philosopher.  The  first  is,  that  human  depravity,  or,  in  other 
words,  sin,  has  no  tendency  to  make  a  happy  society ;  but, 
among  all  intelligent  beings,  will  always  render  the  social  state 
nnhappy,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  exists. 
The  other  is,  that  labour  is  the  only  source  of  those  enjoy- 
ments, which  make  up  what  Grodwin  calls  happiness,  and  that, 
without  the  dominion  of  law,  which  alone  secures  to  man  the 
benefit  of  his  eflbrts,  no  hnman  being  will,  labour.  Godwin 
and  his  associates  feel  as  if  themselves  should  be  happier  if 
they  were  freed  from  the  restraints  which  I  have  mentioned  4 
not  mistrusting,  that  without  them  others,  enjoying  the  same 
licentiousness  of  disposition,  and  the  same  impunity  in  inr 
dulging  it,  wonld  plunder  them  of  liberty,  property,  and  life. 
Equally  are  they  insensible,  that  without  the  protection  of  law 
none  would  labour,  and  no  part  of  those  enjoyments,  on  which 
they  riot,  be  brought  into  existence.  Without  law,  religion, 
and  morals,  they  might  indeed  be  fornicators  and  adulterers, 
thieves  and  assassins,  but  they,  would  be  beggars  find  vag^^ 
bonds.  The  very  wickedness  which  prompted  Godwin  to 
write  his  books,  and  which  he  has  poured  out  upon  almost 
every  page  with  a  portentous  turpitude,  would  render  all 
around  him  as  hostile  to  him  as  he  is  to  religion,  morals,  and 
government,  and  make  whatever  he  thought  his  own  rights 
the  tennis-ball  of  injustice  and  cruelty.  In  addition  .to  aU  thi^i 
and  in  defiance  of  the  sagacious  calculations-^of  one  of.  l^U^ 
pretended  answerers,  population,  instead  of  being  increased^ 
would  rapidly  decay.  These  Indians  have  continually  de* 
clined  in  their  numbers,,  notwithstanding  their  decrease  has 
been  checked  by  their  cohabitation  with  th^  blacks.  WherQ^ 
the  fruits  of  no  man's  labour  are  secured ;.  where  no. man  ha^ 
acknowledged  children  to  labour  for ;  where,  according  to  thf^ 
wish  of  Godwin,  every  child  is  without  a  known  lESBither»  an4 
possessed  of  a  casual  instead  of  a  family  name,  no  man  will 
labour.     He,  who  is  willing  to  be  induntxions,  seeing  all  fail 
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eanmigs  destined  to  become  the  prey  of  strangers  and  enemies^ 

of  sloth  and  yillainy,  irill  retire  from  the  hopeless  pursuit  with 

diBdaiD,  and  consent  to  starve  with  the  multitude,  radier  than- 

toil  for  wretches,  whom  it  must  be  difficult  not  to  lude,  and  im* 

possible  not  to  despise.    What  a  pity  it  is  diat  Godwin,  and 

afl  who  relish  his  doctrines,  should  not  obtain  the  privilege  of 

abaring  in  the  dignity  and  happiness  enjoyed  in  this  state  of 

human  perfection ! 

The  great  calamity  experienced  by  these  Indians,  and  by 
all  other  people  in  the  like  circumstances,  is  this :  within  the 
horizon  erf*  their  thought  not  a  single  motive  arises,  not  a  single 
inducement  is  Tisible,  which  might  awaken  their  dosing  energy^ 
or  prompt  them  to  any  useful  effort.     Man,  without  motives 
to  exertion,  is  a  beast  or  a  log ;  with  them,  he  can  become  an 
.Alfred  or  a  Paul.     But  the  motives  must  be  such  as  he  is 
fitted  to  feel ;  and  Indians,  without  greater  exertions  in  their 
l>ehalf  than  tiiose  which  have  hitherto  been  made,  will  never 
feeU  iior  even  comprehend,  such  motives  as  influence  civilised 
The  great  hindrance  to  their  improvement  does  not  lie, 
some  dr^uning  European  philosophers  have  supposed,  in 
tJie  inferiority  of  their  minds.    Their  minds  are  natively  of  the 
same  structure  with  those  of  Frendimen  or  Englishmen.    This 
position  is  completely  proved  by  the  fact^  that  the  duldren  of 
Americana,  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  Dutchmen,  and 
frenchmen,  when  cultivated  by  them  in  early  life,  become 
aaere  Indians,  distinguishable  in  nothing,  except  a  small  differ- 
ence of  colour,  from  the  native  savages.    Not  one  of  them 
ever  diseovered  half  the  capacity,  or  rose  to  half  the  distinc- 
tion, which  the  history  written  by  white  men  records  of 
Miantonimoh,  FUlip,  Sassacus,  Uncas,  or  the  great  Hen- 
driek.    Nay,  the  Canadian  descendants  of  the  French  pea- 
aaatiy  are  many  of  them  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the 
aborigines.    Hie  philosoirfiy  of  Buffon,  therefore,  of  De  Pauw 
and  various  otfaen  conoermng  this  subject,  would  have  been 
better  spared ;  for  it  is  unsupported  even  by  the  shadow  of  a 
reason,  or  a  fact    The  real  cause  of  all  this  degradation  in 
the  Indiatt  is  the  want  of  such  motives  to  exertion  as  he  is 
psepered  to  feel  withm  the  view  of  his  mind.    The  only  causa 
of  homan  distinetion,  also,  -is  the  existence  of  such  motives. 
Whete  notUng  prompts  to  action,  nodung  will  be  done ;  where 
wBcieat  indneeaMSits  are  (nresented,  every  thing  will  be  done 
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wiuob  is  withia  the  gnmp  <rf'  hvinaD  power.  When  motms 
oease  to  operate  and  excite,  man  will  lounge  away  life; 
saunter  from  place  to  place  without  knowing  why ;  dress  hini' 
self  in  a  blanket ;  seat  himself  upon  a  stone ;  smoke  through 
&e  day  at  the  door  of  a  weekwam ;  or  stretch  himself  to  sleqp 
under  the  nearest  hedge.  When  motives  arouse  him  to  exer* 
tion«  he  will  cross  unknown  oceans  to  discover  new  countries^ 
coast  the  polar  ice  to  attack  the  whale ;  ascend  the  Andes  to 
measure  the  equatorial  latitude;  ransack  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  to  enlarge  the  science  of  mineralogy ;  imprison  himself 
in  a  cell  for  seven  years  to  obtain  the  palm  of  eloquence ;  fac« 
the  fangs  of  the  catamount  or  the  tiger,  to  be  called  the  best 
huntsman ;  toil  through  life  to  accumulate  an  inheritance  for 
his  diildren  ;  or  fight  battles,  or  slaughter  millions,  to  wreathe 
upon  his  Ihtow  the  garland  of  triumph.  With  sufficient  mo- 
tives, also,  he  will  resist  temptation ;  subdue  his  lusts ;  expend 
his  substance ;  and  yield  his  life  for  the  cause  of  Christiani^, 
the  salvation  of  men,  and  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer. 

The  Indian,  when  passing  from  savage  ferocity  into  quiet 
life,  undergoes  this  transmigration  with  the  most  unfavourable 
circuiflstances.  All  the  considerations  by  which  he  was  for- 
merly influenced  are  cut  ofl^,  and  no  new  ones  are  introduced 
to  his  view.  War  and  hunting,  wisdom  in  council,  and  elo- 
quence in  debate,  the  only  objects  of  his  former  ambition,  and 
the  sources  of  all  his  former  glory,  vanish  at  once.  To  them 
nothing  succeeds  which  presents  him  a  single  allurement.  He 
hates  labour,  and  is  therefore  poor.  But  among  civilized  peo- 
ple poverty  is,  in  the  common  opinion,  only  another  name  for 
disgrace.  For  reflection  and  study  he  is  utterly  unqjaalified ; 
from  the  want,  not  of  capacity,  but  of  inclination.  Labour  and 
thought,  therefore,  being  both  odious,  and  in  his  view  con- 
temptible, he  is  at  the  outset  precluded  from  attempting 
either.  But  with  these,  all  motives  which  prompt  to  any 
exertion  in  civilized  life  are  inseparably  connected.  Hence 
his  mind  is  left  to  the  government  of  instinct,  and  the  remain- 
ing influence  of  his  former  habits.  In  this  manner  he  sinks 
down  to  the  state  of  a  mere  animal,  and  in  his  mode  of  life 
resembles  a  brute  more  than  a  man.  Ardent  spirits  in  this 
case  vary  th^  dull  course  of  his  feelings  with  a  pleasure,  de- 
rived from  nothing  else»  and  therefore  peculiarly  agreeable. 
lli^lpQoIr'vhiggiah  and  dead,  »  fiw  a  mom^  brushed  hy  tm 
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agitating  Kreeze ;  but,  when  it  is  pfist,  the  broken  Aomn  unites; 
and  resumes  its  former  appearance  of  loathsome  and  noxioos 
sfa^ation. 

Sarages  can  be  snccessfully  changed  into  ciTilized  men  only 
k  two  modes.     Christianity,  by  establishing  a  sense  of  duty  to 
Ood,  always  conveys  with  it  motives  capable  of  prompting  the 
scml  to  any  thing  which  it  commands ;  such  as  the  attainment 
of  mental  peace,  the  approbation  of  God,  the  esteem  of  good 
men,  safety  from  perdition,  and  a  title  to  eternal  life.     Even 
Indians,  under  its  influence,  have  in  many  instances  exhibited 
fnr  specimens  of  virtuous  and  commendable  conduct     In 
spite  of  all  their  habits,  they  have  employed  themselves  in 
"txsefol  business ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  ignorance  and  errors, 
liave  acquired  the  esteem  of  Christians.     If  Indians  are  to  be 
civilized  without  the  immediate  influence  of  Christianity,  the 
^^rork  must  be  accomplished  in  such  a  manner,   that  they  must 
-mot  cease  to  feel  the  motives  which  produced  their  former 
conduct,  until  they  have  begun  to  feel  new  ones ;  that  they 
shall  be  engaged  by  new  objects  of  allurement  before  they 
have  bidden  a  final  adieu  to  the  old  ;  and  that  they  shall  not 
lose  the  sense  and  hope  of  reputation,  while  passing  through 
the  metamorphosis  by  which  they  are  changed  from  savages 
into  citizens.     An  Indian,  hopelessly  sunk  below  the  posses- 
sion and  the  attainment  of  character,  can  never,  without  an 
exertion  of  Omnipotence,  cease  to  be  an  Indian ;  t.  e.  a  sloth, 
a  sot,  and  a  vagabond. 

The  only  passion,  winch  can  be  immediately  substituted  for 
the  Indian  love  of  gloiy ,  is  that  which  has  been  substituted  in 
every  civilized  nation ;  viz.  the  love  of  property.  Wherever 
Dbs  can  be  estabKshed,  Indians  may  be  civilized :  wherever  it 
cannot,  they  will  still  remain  Indians.  The  belief,  that  our 
exertions  will  promote  our  benefit  and  our  consequence,  w3I 
ever  stimulate  us  to  exertion.  Without  this  belief,  the  great 
bodv  of  mankind  will  not  exert  themselves  at  all. 

If  the  period  should  ever  arrive,  fn  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  should  set  themselves  In  earnest  to  do  good 
to  this  miserable  people;  and  under  a  sense  of  obligations, 
which  can  neither  be  denied  nor  lessened,  should  seriously  at- 
tempt to  make  them  comfortable,  virtuous,  and  useful,  here, 
and  happj  hereafter ;  common  sense  will  require,  that  such  of 
them  m  vBtaum  ni  the  Engfish  settlements  should  be  gatthered 
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on  tracts,  inhabited  by  themselves  only.  Those,  indeed,  who 
are  to  be  the  immediate  agents  in  accomplishing  this  object, 
must  reside  with  them,  but  no  others.  The  contempt  which 
this  degraded  people  will  always  experience  from  us,  and  the 
sense  of  their  own  degradation  and  our  superiority,  will  (ox 
ever  keep  them  in  their  presjent  state,  if  they  are  to  remain 
dispersed  among  the  English  iAhabitai^ts.  When  they  are  by 
themselves,  they  will  be  equals ;  and  may,  therefore,  imbibe 
gradually  a  sense  of  personal  character.  Until  this  cap  be 
accomplished,  nothing  can  be  done,  unless  they  can  be  pejf- 
suaded  cordially  to  embrace  Christianity.  Concerning  diis 
subject  I  may  have  opportunity  to  make  some  observations  to 
you  hereafter. 

The  inhabitants  of  Stoningtpn  have  suffered  in  their  religious 
interests  from  their  neighbourhood  to  Rhpde-Island.  There 
are  six  congregations  in  this  town ;  three  of  them  conposed  of 
Baptists.  The  number  of  Baptist  ministers  I  know  not 
There  was  no  Congregational  minister  here ;  and  the  Baptist 
preachers  were  mere  uneducated  farmers  or  mechanics. 
Public  worship  therefore  was  either  not  celebrated  at  all,  of 
celebrated  in  a  forbidding  and  vulgar  manner.  Licentiousness 
always  follows,^  instantly,  the  loss. of  public  worship ;  and  con- 
t^npt  for  religion  regularly  follows  the  adininistration  of  it  by 
ignorant  men.  Mankind  are  creatures  of  instruction,  as  welf 
as  of  habit  Wh^i  they  are  not  taught,  they  will  of  course  be 
ignorant;  and  when  they  are  not  admonished  and  reproved, 
they  will  of  course  be  'oose.  The  inquiries  which  I  made 
concerning  this  town,  of  persons  whose  respectability  could 
not  be  questioned,  terminated  in  satisfScu^tory  evidence,  that 
although  there  were  some  religious,  and  many  respectable 
people  here,  yet,  by  the  mass  of  inhabitants,  religion  was  fitde 
regarded,  and  the  standard  of  morals  low;  facts  .but  too 
common  along  this  border  of  Connecticttt  **. 

In  the  year  1756,  Stonington  contained  8,518  inhabitants'; 

blacks,  200;   Indians,  96$:  in  1774,  5,412;  blacks,  219; 

Indians,  245:  in  1790,  5,648;  in  1800,  5,487;  blacks,  42: 

and,  in  1810,  3,048.     The  same  year,  North-Stonington 

contained  2,534 :  total,  5,677. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

^  Within .  a  few  yean  psst  a  rB8p«ctab)e  minuiter  has  beeQ  seated  in 
Stonington.        . 


LETTER    V. 


I9^€sterty.  Charlestawn.  South-Kingston.  Aboriginal 
Tribes  formerly  inhabiting  NeuhEngland.  Their  Popur 
lotion.  Number  of  WarriorSt  <u  estimated  by  General 
Crookin.  War  with  the  Narrhagansetts,  Attack  and 
Culture  of  their  Fortress.  Gallant  Conduct  of  Captain 
Demisom  and  others*    Death  of  Nanuntenoo. 

ft 

DsAR  Sir; 

Saturday,  September  90th,  we  left  the  hospitable 

house  of  Mr.  D- ,  and  rode  to  Newport  through  West- 

eriy,  CharlestowR,  Sbutb-KiDgston,  and  Jamestown  on  Cano^ 
tkicut  island ;  thirty-eight  miles. 

About  two  miles  from  Mr.  D  's  we  crossed  Paokatne 

river,  which  divides  Connecticut  from  Bhode^Isiand,  and 
Sionington  from  Westerly,  At  the  bridge  there  is  a  pretty 
▼iUage»  principally  in  Westerly,  containing  perhaps  twentf 
houses.  In  this  village  a  bank  has  lately  been  established 
with  a  capital  of  100,000  dollars,  which  may  be  increased 
to  150,000. 

Paukatoo  riter  forms  the  only  harbour  in  Westerly,  and 
funishes  excellent  fisheries  for  bdss,  eels,  black-fish,  shad,  and 
heoingB.  In  the  bay,  which  is  formed  at  its  mouth,  these 
kinds  of  fiudi  are  caught  in  as  great  abundance  as  perhaps  in 
any  part  of  New-England.  Long  and  round  clams,  dso, 
ojBteiB,  aod  a  Kttia  fiirtber  out  in  the  Sound  lobsters,  are  found 
b  gineat  munben.  .* 

The  land  in  tUs  township  is  divided  into  two  kinds.  The 
border  of  the  Sound,  which  is  generally  good,  and  that  ki  the 
interior,  which  is  a  collection  of  UUs,  btohy,  sandy,  and- leail, 
QiiginaUy  cofeied  irith  shrub  oaks  and  pitch  pines.  This 
ground,  which  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  township^ 
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produces  scarcely  any  thing,  beside  small  crops  of  rye.  On 
the  former  of  these  tracts  the  inhabitants  are  generally  in  good 
oircumstadces.  On  the  latter,  though  said  to  be  industrious, 
they  are  generally,  and  indeed  necessarily,  poor  and  unthrifty. 
Except  the  village  above-mentioned.  Westerly  is  a  collection 
of  farms. 

There  is  a  good  common  school  near  the  bridge,  styled  an 
academy.  There  are  several  other  schools  in  the  township,  as 
much  inferior  to  this  as  the  parochial  schools  in  other  parts  of 
New-England  are  to  the  academies. 

Immediately  after  leaving  Paukatuc  village,  a  traveller  is 
struck  with  the  sudden  change  of  the  whole  artificial  scenery. 
The  houses,  a  few  excepted,  are  small,  old,  and  ragged.  The 
bams  vanishi  and  the  tidy,  thrifty  appearance  of  Connecticut 
ceases.  Every  thing  indicates  a  want  of  energy ;  a  destitution 
of  all  iglerws  and  efforts  towards  improvement ;  a  sluggish  ac- 
quiescence in  inconveniences  and  imperfections,  which  a  more 
vigorous  disposition  would  easily  remove. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  people  of  Westerly  are  supposed 
to  be  Sabbatarians,  or  seventh-day  Baptists.  Some  of  these 
people  appear  to  be  religious,  and  are  more  distinguished  by 
good  morals  than  most  of  their  neighbours.  The  remainder 
are  chiefly  Baptists. 

Charlestown  resembles  Westerly  in  soil  and  surface,  in  its 
bouses  and  inbabitants.  The  lands  on  the  Sound  are,  however^ 
more  beautiful  and  more  fertile,  consisting  of  smooth,  easy 
slopes  and  handsome  plains,  divided  into  spacious  fields,  and 
fed  by  fine  herds  of  cattle.  The  season  was  now  remarkably 
dry,  yet  there  were  si]^cient  proofs  of  the  fertility  of  these 
grounds.  A  great  part  of  the  houses  are  ill-built,  misshapen, 
and  umrepaired ;  and  exhibit  an  absolute  want  of  both  taste 
and  economy.  The  people  of  Charlestown,  who  live  on  the 
Sound  lands,  appear  to  bain  good  circumstances,  and  furnish 
for  exportation  a  considerable  quantity  of  beef,  butter,  and 
cheese ;  all  in  good  reputation.  The  whole  of  this  tract  seems 
to  have  reached  the  highest  point  of  improvement,  aimed  at 
Iff  th»  inhabitants,  and  to  be  either  stationary  or  decUaing. 
Their  products,  their  houses,  their  manners,  and  their  enjoy- 
ments, are  much  the  same  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  and  asi 
diey  probably  will  be  fifty  years  to  come. 
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In  the  southern  part  of  tUs  township  is  a  pond>  called  Pan- 
waget,  or  Charlestown  pond,  and  part  of  another  called  Cona- 
quotoag,  the  remaining  part  being  in  Westerly.  The  former 
is  aboat  four  miles  in  length,  and  extensively  visible  along  this 
road.  It  is  separated  from  the  Sound  by  a  narrow  beach, 
through  which  several  passages  have  been  made  for  the  ad- 
mission of  fish.  In  these  two  ponds,  and  several  others  in 
Westeriy,  Charlestown,  and  South-Kingston,  immense  num* 
bers  of  streaked  bass,  and  various  other  kinds  of  fish,  are 
caught  annually. 

Westerly  contabed,  in  1790,  2,298  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 
2.829;  and,  in  1810, 1,911*. 

Charlestown,  in  1790,  contained  2,032  inhabitants  ;  in  1800, 
1>454 ;  and,  in  1810, 1,174.  This  extraordinary  decrease  I 
^^  unable  to  explain. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  road  through  both  Westerly  and 
Chariestown  the  ranges  of  hills,  which  are  numerous  and  sudden^ 
tenmnate  either  immediately  on  the  road,  or  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, presenting  to  the  eye  their  rough,  ragged  ends,  covered 
^th  sands,  or  loaded  with  a  dismal  collection  of  naked  rocks* 
Desolate  and  barren  grounds  are  often  scenes  of  romantic  wild- 
Hefls  and  grandeur ;  here  they  were  objects  of  mere  disgust. 

About  ten  miles  firom  Newport  the  road  turns  directly  north- 
^Ward  round  a  handsome  hill,  and  winds  along  its  eastern  margin 
by  the  side  of  a  river.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  miles  it 
turns  eastward  again,  and  crossing  the  river  ascends  a  beautiful 
slope,  and  descends  another  of  the  same  appearance  to  Cano* 
nicat  £Bfiy • 

Thewboleof  South'Kingston,  the  next  township  to  Charles- 
town, so  far  as  it  is  visible  in  the  road,  is  pleasant  and  fertile. 
The  florface  is  extensively  undulating.  The  hills  rise  and  faU 
with  great  ease  and  elegance,  and  are  rounded  with  lines  pecu- 
liariy  flowing  and  graceful.  The  inhabitants  appeared  to  be 
pnwpeiousy  and  the  agriculture  superior  to  what  we  had  before 
in  tins  state.     In  1790,  this  township  contained  4,181 


;  in  180(^3,488 ;  and,  in  1810,  3,560. 
Thm  flat  conntiy  iii  these  three  townships  is  appropriately 

ofed  Naifluiganset,  or  the  Nairhaganset  country. 

_  • 

*  Weiterij  was  the  principal  seat  of  Ninigrety  ooe  of  the  two  chief  sach^roa 
of  the  Nanhagaaiets. 
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Hh^  HonovraUe  Major^Greneral  Gookin.who  has  left,  in  maB] 
particiilfirB,  the  best  ancient  account  extant  of  the  natites  o! 
this  country,  informs  as,  that,  originally,  five  principal  Indiu 
nations  occupied  the  chief  part  of  New-England.  The  Ktnit 
of  this  cocmtry  on  the  north  and  west,  were,  at  that  tiine 
imperfectly  defined.  The  tracts,  assigned  to  these  five  nation 
by  Mr.  Gookiii,  amount,  also,  to  less  than  one  half  of  the 
present  New-England.  We  are,  therefore,  to  understaoc 
this  account  witfi  Impo.'tant  qualifications. 

The  Pequods  are  the  first  of  these  nations.  The  jurisdictioi 
of  this  people  spread  over  the  country,  commencing  about  five 
miles  east  of  Paukatuc  river,  at  a  place  called  Wecapaug,  ii! 
the  township  of  Westerly,  and  terminating  near  the  westen 
boundary  of  Connecticut  Mr.  Gookin  observes,  that  then 
sachem  held  dominion  over  a  part  of  Long-Island,  the  Mo* 
heagans,  the  Segamores  of  Quinipeake  (Quinipiac,  or  New- 
Haven),  the  people  on  Connecticut  river,  and  over  the  most 
southerly  inhabitants  of  the  Nipmuc  country  about  Quinibaug, 
the  southern  part  of  the  county  of  Worcester.  The  countrjr, 
inhabited  by  the  Pequods,  has  been  ahready  pointed  out. 

The  second  of  these  nations  was  the  Narrhagansets,  who 
inhabited  most  of  the  country  which  is  now  tfie  state  oi 
Rhode-Island,  and  had  also  several  tributaries. 

The  thiid  nation  was  the  Pawkunnakuts  or  Wampanoags, 
who  inhabited  the  three  counties  of  Plymouth,  Bristol,  ted 
Barnstable,  or  the  old  colony  of  Plymouth. 

The  fourdi  of  these  nations  was  the  Massachusetts,  who 
occupied  the  counties  of  Sufiblk,  Norfolk,  and  Middlesex,  and 
probably  the  eastern  border  of  Worcester. 

The  fifth  nation  was  the  Pawtuckets,  who  lived  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  the  northern  part  of  Middlesex,  and  the  county  of 
Rockingham,  in  New-Hanipshire» 

The  two  last  of  these  nations  I  suppose  to  have  been  com- 
prehended under  the  common  name  of  Aberginians. 
*  To  these  nations  may  be  added  the  Nipmucs,  or  Nipnets, 
who  occupied  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  were  extensively 
tributary  to  the  three  first,  which  have  been  mentioned;  the 
Mohekaneews,  who  extended  their  jurisdiction  over  the  coon* 
ties  of  Berkshire,  in  Massachusetts;  Columbia,  Rensselaer, 
a  part  of  Washington*  Ulster,  Albany,  and  Saratoga  in  fhe 
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State  of  New-York ;  and  tke  county  of  Benniiigton  in  Ver- 
mont; and  the  Tarrateens,  who  possessed  a  great  part  of  the 
distiiet  of  Mune. 

Westward  of  these  aations*  and  bordering  upon  them,  were 
the  IixMiaois,  These  i  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  here- 
after. 

Hie  comparative  strength  of  these  chief  nations,  as  declared 
b;  die  oldest  Indians  in  Mr,  Gookin's  time,  was  as  follows: — 

Wamore, 
when  most  numerous. 

The  Pequods 4,000 

Narrkagansets 6,000 

Pawkunnakuts 3,000 

Massachusetts 3,000 

Pawtuckets 3,000 

Nipnets,  probably  ........  1,000 

Mohekaneews 1,000 

From  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  children,  who  survive 
tbeir  childhood,  and  the  universal  devotion  to  war  among  the 
saragos  of  this  country,  which  makes  eVery  man  a  warrior  as 
eidy  and  as  late  as  he  can  possibly  employ  himself  in  this  busi- 
Best,  it  may  be  safely  detennined,  that  one  person  out  of  four 
is  a  varrior.  The  whole  number  of  these  nations,  therefore. 
It  the  time  of  tbeir  greatest  known  prosperity,  may  be  safely 
CQudered  as  within  Ae  following  enumeration :  -— 

The  Pequods 16,000 

Narrhaganscts 20,000 

Pawkunnakuts 12,000 

MassachusetU 12,000 

Pawtuckets 12,000 

Nipnets ...../ 4,000 

Mohekaneews 4,000 

Total 80,000 

■This  .population  covered  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
ifUBa  viileii*  dud  may  be  considered  as  the  acme  of  Indian 
popolation ;  for  there  is  no  tract  of  country,  equally  distant 
bam  ibid  equator,  which  could  boast  of  so  many  advantages, 
or  fnriush  equal  means  of  subsistenoe  to  man,  living  in  the 
bdiaii  manner.    It  la  behoved,  that  one  third,  if  not  one  half 
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of  this  popalatioD,  was  sustained  on  fish  only.    The  Nanhib 
gansets^  whose  country  was  much  more  populous  than 
which  was  inhabited  by  any  other  of  these  tribes,  ^ere 
prietors  of  the  best  fishing  grounds ;  t.  e.  for  such  fish, 
Indians  were  able  to  take,    furnished    by  the  conlineat 
North  America.     From  this  source  was  derived  the 
mon  populousness  of  the  Narrhaganset  territory. 

Ja  the  numbers,  mentioned  above,  are  intentionally  incfairf< 
all  the  subordinate  and  tributary  tribes ;  who,  as  I  apprehend^ 
being  either  obliged  or  voluntarily  inclined  to  take  the 
with  their  lords    paramount,    were  customarily  reckoned  i 
the  number  of  their  warriors.     These  numbers  are  given,  as 
have  observed,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  oldest 
dians  within  the  knowledge  of  General  Gookin.     My 
opinion  is,  that  they  are  most,  if  not  all,  exaggerated.    Seventy' 
thousand,  or  two  to  a  square  mile,  would,  I  am  satisfied,  m^ 
elude  every  Indian,  living   on   this  tract  at  any  precedSsBip 
period. 

The  Narrhagansets  were  undoubtedly  the  most  fonmdabia 
tribe  in  New-England  after  the  Pequods.  I  have  observed, 
that  their  dread  of  the  Pequods  prevented  them  from  unitxag^ 
in  the  scheme  of  exterminating  the  people  of  New-England, 
proposed  by  Saccacus  in  1637.  Their  dread  of  the  Englub 
colonists  prevented  them  from  openly  uniting  with  Philip,  who 
formed  the  same  design,  and  attempted  to  execute  it  in  te 
year  1675.  Still  they  favoured  his  enterprise ;  and  enter- 
tained his  warriors  with  a  hospitality,  which  contradicted  bott 
their  professions  and  their  treaties.  Their  warriors,  also, 
went  into  the  field  with  this  chieftain  ;  and  took  their  share 
in  his  battles,  murders,  and  conflagrations.  Satisfied  of  these 
facts,  the  conmiissioners  of  the  united  colonies  resolved,  n 
the  month  of  November,  1675,  on  an  expedition' against  these 
people ;  and  for  this  purpose  directed  an  army  of  a  thousand 
men  to  be  immediately  raised.  Of  these,  Massachusetts  was 
to  furnish  527 ;  Plymouth,  158 ;  and  Connecticut,  315.  Con- 
necticut, however,  sent  300  soldiers>  and  150  Moheagans  and 
Pequods.  Major.  Treat  commanded  the  Connecticut  troops  ; 
Major  Bradford,  those  of  Plymouth ;  and  Major  Appleton, 
those  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Winslow,  governor  of  PlymouA, 
commanded  the  whole.     The  Massachusetts  and  Plymoufli 


the   IHth  tbey  were  joined  b;  their  friends  firom  fly- 

■iid  Massachusetts.  He  night  rollowing  was  tem- 
m  and  very  cold.     The  snow  fell  to  a  considerable 

and  the  array  was  withoiit  a  shelter.  Veiy  early  in 
imitqt  of  the  lOlfa  they  mnrcfaed  against  the  enemy, 
ied  in  a  swamp,  which  1  suppose  to  he  that  called 

nramp,  in  the  northern  part  of  Charlestown.  In  the 
Hid  thick  recesses  of  this  clismal  place  was  an  island, 
mtg  fire  or  six  acres  of  ground,  enclosed  with  palisa- 

Here  the  Narrhaganset  warriois,  above  two  thon- 
ti  number,  armed  with  one  thousund  muskets,  beside 
nd  arrows,  foniisbed  with  ammunition,  and  possessed  of 
I  use  them,  hod  collected  their  whole  strength,  together 
heir  women  and  children,  and  their  winter's  stock  of 
OBB.  One  of  these  people,  named  Peter,  had  qnar^ 
with  his  conntrymen,  and  fallen  into  the  bauds  of  the 
ti.  This  man  promised  to  guide  thera  to  the  fortress, 
jKtnally  fulfilled  his  promise.  The  Massachusetts  led 
1 ;  those  of  Plymouth  occupied  the  centre ;  and  those 
necticut  the  rear. 

sea  miles  this  band  of  heroes  waded  through  the  snow, 
n  the  dawn  and  one  o'clock  P.  M.  They  reached  the 
hile  their  enemies  were  employed  in  dressing  their 
,  without  a  suspicion  of  their  approach.  The  New- 
id  forces  could  discover  but  one  entrance  into  the  fort ; 
■  was  on  a  Ic^,   felled  across  the  exterior  ditch.     The 
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and  driveo  before  them  into  the  fort.  From  this  embarrass- 
ment they  were  delivered  by  Peter,  who  led  them  to  another 
opening.  Here  some  trees,  lying  loosely  as  they  fell,  ob- 
structed their  course;  and  a  block-house,  directly  in  front, 
threatened  them  with  destruction.  The  passage,  however, 
was  possible ;  and  they  attempted  it  without  hesitation :  bat 
the  fire  from  the  block-house  was  so  great,  and  so  well  directed, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  &U  back.  The  attempt  was  im- 
mediately renewed,  notwithstanding  they  lost  a  number  of 
men  in  the  onset,  and,  among  others.  Captains  Johnson  and 
Davenport,  who  fell  while  they  were  fighting  gallantly  at  the 
liead  of  their  companies. 

Ihiring  this  stniggle  the  Connecticut  troops  became  in:ipa- 
tient  of  their  situation  in  the  rear ;  but  found  it  impossible  to 
■aet  with  any  advantage  against  the  enemy,  as  the  main  body 
-of  the  army  was  between  them  and  the  fort.  A  part  of  them, 
therefore,  moved  round  to  the  opposite  side,  and  forced  their 
way,  over  the  hedge,  through  a  gap  in  the  palisado.  The  In- 
dians were  so  occupied  in  defending  the  entrance,  where  the 
Massachusetts'  people  began  the  assault,  that  these  men  crossed 
the  hedge,  and  came  upon  their  rear  imobs^rved.  Here  they 
-poured  upon  them  a  well-directed  fire.  Every  man  took  aim; 
and  every  man  was  a  marksman.  The  execution,  tberefoire, 
was  great. 

Just  at  this  time  some  of  the  officers,  commanding  the  maiii 
body  of  the  Colonial  army,  cried  out,  ''  They  run."  At  the 
word  the  soldiers  pushed  their  enemies  with  increased  vigour, 
and  compelled  them  firom  liieir  shelter.  The  contest  then 
i)ecame  still  more  violent :  but  it  wiis  now  carried  on  in  the 
open  field ;  and  was  therefore  more  destmctive  to  the  Indians, 
•and  less  so  to  the  New  •England  forces.  The  battle  lasted 
from  two  to  thiee  houra ;  and  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
onemy  firom  the  fort.  The  soldiers  in  the  mean  time  Met  fire 
to  their  weekwams,  and  destroyed  them. 

Three  of  the  Massachusetts  captains,  Johnson,  Davenport, 
and  Gardiner ;  and  three  of  the  Connecticut  captains,  Sedy, 
Gallup,  and  Marshall,  were  kiUed  outright.  Captain  Mason 
of  Connecticut,  and  Lieutenant  Upham  of  Massaohosetts, 
died  of  their  wounds.  The  killed  and  wounded  soldiera 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  ten.     Eighty  of  these  imi. 
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itker  on  die  field,  or  soon  after  the  battle ;  forty  belonging 
^o  Connecticut,  tiiirty  to  Massachusetts,  and  ten  to  Plymouth. 
The  loss  of  the  Indians,  according  to  the  confession  of  Potock, 
of  their  principal  men,  taken  afterwards  at  Rhode-Island» 
ounted  to  seven  hundred  killed  outright,  and  three  hun- 
dred more  who  died  of  their  wounds.  Six  hundred  men, 
^vvomen,  and  children,  were  taken  prisoners.  The  whole  num- 
l)er  of  the  savages  in  the  fort  is  supposed  to  have  been  four 
thousand.     The  remainder  escaped. 

After  the  battle,  the  New- England  troops  marched  imme- 
diately back  to  their  former  places  of  rendezvous ;  carrying 
^ith  tbem  their  wounded,  and  most  of  their  dead.  Their 
march  lay  through  a  pathless  wilderness.  The  frost  was  severe, 
and  the  snow  so  deep,  that  they  were  scarcely  able  the  next 
day  to  move  at  alL  To  these  inclemencies  the  wounded 
were  exposed,  equaUy  with  the  rest. 

The  Connecticut  troops  having  suffered  very  severely  from 
their  march,  as  well  as  from  the  conflict  and  the  succeeding 
hardships,  it  was  thought  proper,  that  they  should  return  im- 
mediately to  Stonington.  The  Massachusetts  forces,  toge- 
ther with  those  of  Plymouth,  took  up  their  head  quarters  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  by  destroying  the  provisions  of  ihe 
Indians,  frequently  alarming  them,  captivating  some,  and 
killing  others,  distressed  them  not  a  little. 

Few  events  in  the  annals  of  war  have  exhibited  more  ho- 
nourable proofs  of  patienoe  and  fortitude  under  severe  suffer- 
iogs,  or  of  grallantry  and  finnness  in  battle,  than  this  enter- 
prise. The  enemy  greatly  outnumbered  the  New-England 
anny ;  aad  in  numbers,  not  less  than  theirs,  were  furnished 
with  fire  arms.  They  were  at  the  same  time  immured  in  a 
fydMnesB,  aad  defended  by  a  fortification,  in  the  highest  degree 
fafvnnrable  to  -the  Jnduui  manner  of  fighting :  being  secured  in 
a  gieal  measure  from  the  view  of  their  enemies ;  while  their 
enemies  were  perfectly  open  to  them.  The  savages  were 
-hcBTe,  and  jdeipertiie :  for  they  fought  near  three  hours,  and 
mM  lmi£  mj€  iheir  warriors  fell.  The  New-England  army, 
alio,  lost  cmrly  in  Ahe  engagement  the  greater  part  of  their 
oficers.  Karching  through  snow,  even  of  a  mode- 
deptfa*  ia  attended  widi  ej^cessive  fatigue ;  and  to  be  exr 
poiod  nigfat  after  sight  io  repeated  snow  storms,  and  severe 

d2 
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frosts,  has  of  itself  been  often  fatal.  All  these  evils  were  ac- 
cumulated upon  the  New-Englanfl  troops  in  a  deep  forest ; 
and  were  borne  without  a  fear,  a  murmur,  or  a  thought  of  re^ 
turning  before  the  purpose  was  accomplished.  Not  a  single 
instance  of  cowardice,  impatience,  or  dishonour,  is  left  on  re- 
cord. The  oflScers  and  men,  without  an  exception,  suffered, 
fought,  and  endured,  as  a  band  of  brothers.  When  all  the 
circumstances  are  considered,  I  am  satisfied,  that  it  will  be 
difiicult  to  point  out  in  the  history  of  mankind  a  fairer  speci- 
men of  heroism  or  of  fortitude. 

The  great  reason  for  undertaking  this  enterprise,  beside  the 
treachery  of  the  Narrhagansets,  was  the  extreme  danger 
apprehended  from  their  inroads  upon  the  colonies  in  the  en- 
suing spring.  The  commissioners  certainly  acted  very  wisely 
in  determining  to  attack  them  before  the  commencement  of 
their  hostilities.  They  had  already  proved  themselves  to  be 
determined  enemies  ;  and  were  waiting  only  for  an  advanta- 
geous opportunity  to  invade  the  colonies.  Had  they  been 
let  alone  till  the  ensuing  season,  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
destroyed  great  multitudes  of  the  New- England  people; 
great  multitudes,  I  mean,  more  than  they  actually  destroyed. 
The  colonial  troops  marched  at  the  critical  moment.  A  snow 
first,  which  immediately  after  fell  to  a  great  depth ;  and  then 
a  thaw,  which  dissolved  the  snow,  and  filled  the  low  grounds 
with  water ;  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
reach  the  enemy,  until  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to 
allow  the  hope  of  any  important  success.  On  the  whole. 
Providence  smiled  on  the  undertaking  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars, every  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been  indispensable 
to  its  success. 

In  the  ensuing  spring  the  remainder  of  this  people,  joining 
themselves  to  Philip  and  his  associates  in  different  parts  of 
New-England,  destroyed  many  of  the  towns,  and  killed  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  month  of  March,  Captain  George  Denison,  of  Ston- 
ington,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  of  partisans,  made 
a  successful  incursion  into  the  Narrhaganset  country ;  where 
he  surprised  and  seized  Nanuntenoo,  son  of  Miantonimoh, 
and  the  chief  sachem  of  this  people.  He  was  offered  his  life 
upon  condition  of  living  in  peace  with  the  colonists :  but  he 
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lie  offer  with  disdain ;  and  would  not  permit  any  in- 
to be  made  for  his  life ;  declariog,  with  a  loftiness 
which  would  have  been  admired  in  a  Grecian  hero, 
loae  to  die  before  his  heart  became  soft,  and  before 
tered  any  thing  unworthy  of  his  character. 
course  of  this  season,  Denison,  with  his  volunteers, 
1  took,  in  several  expeditions,  230  of  the  enemy, 
SKving  one  man  either  killed  or  wounded.  This  fact, 
any  circumstances  would  have  been  extraordinary, 
istonishing;  for  the  Indians  are  the  most  exact  marks- 
9  worid  *.  During  the  whole  of  this  season  Philip  and 
lies  were  everywhere  pursued,  throughout  the  different 
le  country,  by  Major  Talcott,  Captain  Denison,  Cap- 
;li,  and  many  other  gallant  officers  and  men,  without 
Mi.  Parties  everywhere  scoured  the  country,  and 
iffians  neither  safety  nor  rest.  In  August,  Philip, 
D  and  soul  of  the  war,  was  surprised  and  shot  by 
,  one  of  the  soldiers  of  Captain  Church.  With  him 
and  exertions  of  the  enemy  in  the  southern  half  of 
land  expired.  Peace  was  established  the  following 
lere  were,  a  few  years  since,  remaining  in  the  country 
ndred  of  the  descendants  of  these  people,  and  of 
libours,  the  eastern  Nianticks.  I  know  nothing  in 
raeter  or  circumstances,  which  distinguished  them 
Endians  of  Stonington. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

i' 

iw  actions  of  the  Connecticut  Tolunteers  have  not  been  enough 
Demion's  name  ought  to  be  perpetuated.  The  Narrhaganset 
■■ged  the  Indians,  and  made  them  desperate;  and  the  English 
after  that,  were  in  greater  terror  than  before ;  but  this  success- 
beai,  and  ferreting  them  out  of  their  burrows,  sunk  and  broke 
sod  teems  to  have  determined  the  fate  of  the  English  and 
ek  nrtil  then  was  doubtful  and  uncertain^— Hutcfainsoo,  vol.  i, 


LETTER    Vr. 


Canonicut  Island,  Newport ;  its  Buildings,  Harbour,  and 
For tiji cations.  Proposition  of  the  French  Government 
relative  to  the  Occupancy  of  Newport.  Remarkable 
Cliffs  and  Chasm,  Enumeration  of  the  Fish  brought  to 
this  Market.  Healthfulness  and  Commerce  of  Newport. 
Its  Settlement. 

DfiAR  Sir; 

We  crossed  Canonicnt  fetty,  lying  between  what  fe 
here  called  Boston  neck  and  that  island ,'  and  then  rode  iKn'oA 
the  isktid,  otie  mile  in  breadth,  to  Newport  ferry. 

Canonicnt  is  a  beatitifal  isldnd,  sloping  with  great  eleganc^il 
from  the  middle  to  the  shores.  All  the  lines  of  its  surface  are 
graceful,  and  the  soil  is  rich.  It  is  abont  seven  miles  long 
from  ndrth  to  goiith,  arid  iiicl  tides  a  single  townshijp,  incorpo- 
rated in  1678  by  the  name  of  Jamestown,  which,  iti  1790,  Con- 
tained 507  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  301 ;  and,  in  1810,  604. 

The  prospects  from  the  highest  part  of  this  island  are  un- 
commonly handsome. 

We  crossed  Newport  ferry,  between  Canonicut  and  the 
island  of  Rhode-Island,  more  rapidly  than  either  of  us  wished; 
and  arrived  at  7  o'clock. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  September  21st,  Wfe  attended  diviiib 
service  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Patten's  church.  Mondd^  and  T\ife§-' 
day  morning  we  spent  in  (examining  the  to'Wh,  the  fbtHficaticfh^ 
in  the  harbour,  the  remains  of  the  British  works  erected 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  several  other  objects  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Newport  is  built  near  the  southern  end  of  the  island  of 
Rhode-Island,  upon  the  western  shore.  Its  site  is  a  beautiful 
slope,  rising  from  the  water  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  town. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,   after  what  has  been  repeat- 
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edly  gaid  apon  this  subject,  that  it  is  irregularly  laid  out»  like 
most  other  towus  in  the  United  States.     The  streets,  except 
Main  Street,  ivhich  is  a  mile  in  length,  straight  and  wide,  are 
narrow.     Almost  all  the  houses  are  built  of  wood ;  few  com- 
paratively are  painted;  many  are  out  of  repair,   and  many 
stand  endwise  upon  the  street.     The  town  strikes  the  eye  of  a 
traveller,  therefore,  much  less  agreeably  than  he  would  natu- 
rally expect  from  the  figure  which  it  has  long  made  in  the 
history    and  commerce  of  this    country.      To  most  of  the 
bouses  are  attached  small,  and  to  a  considerable  number  large 
gardens,  which  difltise  a  cheerful  sprightly  aspect  around  them. 
The  good  houses,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  numbw» 
are  scattered,  and  frequently  illuminate  spots,  which  would  be 
otherwise  absolutely  gloomy.     A  few  of  them  may  be  styled 
handsome. 

Newport  contains  ten  buildings  erected  for  public  worship, 
of  which  the  Baptists  have  four,  the  Presbyterians  two,  the 
Epiicopalians,  Moravians,  Quakers,  and  Jews,  one  each.  0£ 
these  buildings  the  best  is  the  Episcopal  church ;  but  even  thu 
sppean  old  and  neglected.  There  is  also  an  academy,  a  libra- 
ry, i  court-house,  and  a  gaol.  The  court-house  is  a  decent 
buiUiog.  The  library  was  formerly  valuable ;  but  many  of  the 
books  were  lost  or  carried  away,  and  many  more  were  injured, 
vlule  the  British  were  in  possession  of  the  town. 

The  harbour  of  Newport  is  deep,  and  sufficiently  capacious, 
to  admit  any  number  of  vessels  of  any  size,  which  will  proba- 
U?  ever  be  assembled  in  one  body.  Indeed,  all  the  waters 
wUch  encompass  this  island,  except  those  on  the  south,  may 
be  regarded  as  one  vast  harbour.  The  anchorage  is  very 
good.  The  egress  and  ingress  are  perfectly  easy,  and  its  po- 
n&m  is  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  for  the  commerce  of 
tlie  east  and  of  the  south. 

Fortifications  were  begun  here  under  the  auspices  of  Presi- 
di&t  AdaniMy  who  intended  this  place  as  a  station  for  the  future 
Ameriean  navy.  They  consbt  of  six  difierent  erections,  one 
OB  Goat-Island,  one  on  Rose-Island»  one  on  Canonicut,  at  the 
point  oaDed  the  Dumplings,  two  on  Rhode-Island,  and  one  on 
aiMitfaer  island.  These  are  all  parts  of  a  great  scheme,  in- 
(ottded  10  aflect  and  control  the  harbour  and  its  entrances; 
tad,  it  hat  btoM  sopposed,  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose^ 
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Of  tbis  subject  I  am  a  very  incompetent  jiidge»  yet  I  cannot 
bnt  confess  myself  doubtfiil  concerning  it 

I  was  never  so  stmck  with  the  insidiousness  of  flie  prop(>< 
sal,  made  by  the  French  government,  to  have  this  island  and 
harboor  ceded  to  them  by  congress,  as  at  this  time*  Cqb« 
gress,  indeed,  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  alienate  any  part  of 
Ae  territory  of  any  state.  Hie  arguments  adduced  by  the 
French,  to  persuade  congress  to  a  comptiance  with  their 
wishes,  were,  that  a  French  fleet,  being  kept  here,  with  a  oon^ 
siderable  body  of  land  forces,  would  prevent  the  island  froifa 
being  seized  anew  by  Great  Britain,  and  preclude  the  British 
from  a  harbour  on  our  coast,  would  be  ready  at  all  times,  as  an 
alljt  to  defend  us  in  war,  and  would  furnish  a  valuable  markrt 
foK  our  productions  in  peace.  Had<  this  story  been  told  m 
plain  English,  it  would  have  run  thus :— Newport  would  finh 
nish  a  convenient  station  for  French  ships  at  all  times;  and  es- 
pecially when  France  was  at  war  with  Crreat  Britain,  would 
enable  the  French  to  awe  us  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  distress 
n»  by  harassing  our  coast,  and  destroying  our  trade  in  tone  of 
war ;  would  furnish  us  with  just  such  an  ally  as  the  man  in  the 
Able  became  to  the  horse,  when  he  assisted  him  to  drive  oflF 
the  stag ;  with  masters,  voluntarily  invited  by  us,  and  kindly 
disposed  to  rule  and  ride  us,  according  to  their  pleasure. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Jefierson's  entrance  upon  the  presidency, 
.the  fortiiicatioos  in  this  harbour  were  discontinued.     Any  na- 
tion that  pleases  may,  therefore,  now  occupy  this  advantage- 
ous spot ;  and  will  never  be  driven  off  from  it  by  force,  until 
!  the  Americans  shall  have  wisdom  enough  to  raise  up  a  fleet 
fljufficieut  to  command  it  on  the  side  of  the  ocean. 
.    The  commerce  of  Newport  was  formerly  extensive,  but  was 
destroyed  in  the  revolutionary  war.     A  part  of  the  inhabttaats 
'Wfdve  driven  ofi^,  and  the  part  which  remained  behind  were  not 
-A: .little  distressed  by  their  invaders.     The  efiects  of  these  dis- 
asters are  felt  to  the  present  time,  and  the  town  has  nev^re- 
;.il$tY«red  its  former  prosperity.     Before  the  revolution,  also, 
^jy^jB  inhabitants  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  to  the  African  coast. 
f>XhiH  has  been  prohibited  by  the  national  government,  and  has 
therefore  been  chiefly,  though  it  is  said  not  entirely,  disconti- 
nued*    A  few  individuals,  with  a  laudable  spirit  of  enterpriBe» 
^hi^e  made  several  successful  attempts  in  oommeroiBl  bnsiDBii^ 
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•C^tker  kmds ;  and  Ae  spiiit  of  the  citiaens,  whkii  leeiiiB  to 
have  been  rather  asleep  than  awake  for  some  years  past,  is 
beginning  to  reviTO.  Stiil  an  air  of  inactivity  preyails  here  ; 
though  many  of  the  inlnbitants  are  said  to  be  rich,  few  of 
seem  to  be  engaged  in  any  active  designs  of  adding  to 
their  property. 
.  On  Monday  morning,  D.  Lyman,  Esq.,  collector  of  this 
a  gentleman  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  many  civili- 
nccompanied  ns  to  the  seat  of  the  late  Godfrey  Malbone, 
.»  now  the  property  of  Mr.  William  Rotch,  of  New-Bed- 
Cud.  The  gardens  appear  to  have  bera  once  well  stored  with 
at,  and  other  productions.  The  spot  is  delightful ;  and  the 
oripnally  incloded  many  conveniences,  but  its  appear- 
mast  have  been  always  indiflforent  The  farm,  on  which 
it  stmds,  containing  a  thousand  acres,  is  an  objectjof  great 
keenly  and  valne* 

From  diis  place  we  proceeded  to  Tommany  Hill,  a  little 
«ataaid  of  Mr.  Malbone's  house,  on  which  ihe  British  built 
m  fort,  while  they  had  possession  of  Newport  This  is  a  fine 
emiaence,  commanding  the  best  view  of  the  island,  the  bay, 
tfie  town,  the  neighbouring  islands,  the  river  far  up  towards 
Providence,  and  the  opposite  main. 

In  the  afternoon  I  accompanied  Major  Lyman  to  the 
•onthem  shore  of  the  island.  Here,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  town,  is  a  remarkable  range  of  cUfis, 
fenned  of  pudding-stone,  exactly  like  that  which  abounds  in 
tte  nei^ibourhood  of  Boston,  particulariy  on  the  Dedham  and 
Plymouth  roads.  These  clifiEi  are  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
contain  a  chasm  six  feet  wide,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
neasoring  back  from  their  front,  and  descending  below  the 
anfiiee  of  the  water,  to  a  depth  which  is  unknown.  The 
darkness,  raggedness,  and  perpendicularity  of  this  chasm  give 
it  an  awful  appearance,  and  have  entailed  upon  it  the  emj^ui* 
tical  name  of  Purgatory. 

One.  of  our  American  philosophers,  whom  Major  Lyman 
ionduoted  to  this  place  some  years  since,  and  who  observed 
thai  he  had  never  before  seen  any  thing  which  resembled  these 
socks,  was  asked  what  he  thought  concerning  their  origination. 
.Be  answered^  that  Aey  were  undoubtedly  derived  firom  the 
pelrifirtion  of  vegetable  matter.    Upon  being  further  asked 
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how  long  he  supposed  the  progress  of  petrifaction  had  been 
going  on,  he  replied,  "  probably  a  million  of  years,  perhapi 
two  million,  and  not  improbably  five  or  six.  The  period  has 
nndonbtedly  been  a  very  long  one,  but  how  long  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine." 

A  plain  man,  in  the  exercise  of  mere  common  sense,  would 
naturally  have  recollected^  that  v^getabl^  matter  contains  in 
itself  no  principle  of  petrifaction ;  that  whenever  vegetables 
have  been  petrified,  the  induration  has  been  invariably  effected 
by  means  of  some  fluid  existing  in  the  earth  or  its  waters ;  that 
no  vegetable  was  ever  known  to  be  petrified  while  lying  in  a 
dry  position  on  its  surface ;  that  vegetables  are  indeed  capa* 
ble  of  becoming  mould ;  but  that  this  mould,  unless  accumu" 
lated  by  rains  or  streams,  do6s  nowhere,  even  on  this  conti*- 
nent,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  forming  from  the  remotest^ 
period,  exceed  twenty-four  inches  in  depth ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  cannot  possibly  have  been  accumulated  here  alone,  to 
the  depth  of  more  than  forty  feet. 

Such  a  man  would  also  have  asked,  how  this  vegetable  mat- 
ter was  originally  formed,  and  afterwards  petrified,  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  oceoui  where  no  terrene  vegetable  could  possi* 
bly  grow.  He  would  next  have  inquired,  how  the  plums 
(t.  6.  the  pebbles,  and  other  larger  stones),  often  exceeding 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  etnbosomed  by  this  mass  in  iliim-' 
bd^B  apparently  infinite,  could  exist  in  petrified  vegetable 
matter ;  whether  they  originally  grew  within  the  substance  of 
plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  or  whether  they  were  aticiently 
(t.  €.  two  or  three  millions  of  years  ago)  the  kinds  of  fruit 
which  they  bore ;  or  whether  the  cause  of  the  petrifhctionf 
proved  by  the  uniformity  of  the  embosoming  mafis  to  be  per- 
fectly simple,  turned  the  vegetable  matter,  unifonn  dlso,  partly 
into  this  ikiass,  and  partly  into  the  plums,  of  which  dome  aro 
slate,  some  are  quartz  almost  pur6>  some  are  granite,  some 
are  sandstone,  and  others  are  very  different  from  each  Otbeff 
and  from  them  all.  If  neither  of  these  modes  of  explanodon 
satisfied  him,  he  would  further  ^k,  whether,  when  the  ftrst 
stratum  of  vegetable  matter  began  to  undergo  the  profHIsft  of 
petrifaction,  it  lifted,  by  some  unknown  effort,  die  plnmt 
widch  were  beneath  above  its  upper  surface,  that  they  might 
h^  tendy  tbt  the  nett  stratum ;  and  then  another  set  of  pliiiM» 
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aboye  the  saiface  of  the  second,  to  be  ready  for  the  third ; 
thus  raising  them  through  all  the  superincumbent  strata,  until, 
finalhr,  the  last  collection  was  supplied  for  the  stratum  which 
was  uppermost. 

After  making  these  inquiries,  he  would  have  recurred  to  hia 
own  observation,  if  it  had  extended  so  far,  and  recollected, 
diat  pudding  stone  exists  at  little  distances  in  every  part  of  this 
coontrv ;  and  that  the  embosoming  mass  always  partakes  of 
die  natore,  qualities,  and  appearances  of  the  ground  in  which 
it  is  formed.     He  would  recollect,  that  this  mass  is  sometimes 
cemented  loam,  containing  in  it  the  same  grit  which  is  found 
in  the  adjoining  earth ;  that  in  sand,  it  is  a  mere  sand  stone, 
differing  from  the  surrounding  sand  in  nothing  but  hardness ; 
that  in  the  soil  called  brick-mould,  it  varies  from  a  brown, 
famdy  shaded  with  red,  to  a  red,  approaching  to  crimson ;  and 
that  in  yellow  earth,  its  hue  is  a  variety  of  the  same  colour. 
He  would  remember  also,  that  in  its  tenacity  it  varies  from 
mere  earth  to  the  most  solid  rock ;  the  parts  being  oflen  so 
friable    as  to  be  easily  pulverized  between  the  thumb  and 
finger ;  that  they  are  often  decomposed  by  the  weather,  and 
that  in  both  these  oases  they  become  again  the  very  earth,  of 
whieh   they  were  fbrmed.     He  would  remember  also,  that 
rocks  of  pudding-stone,  both  solid  and  stratified,  of  every  form 
and  every  size,  exist  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  at  every 
depth  which  has  been  explored,  and  iH  the  bowels  of  moun- 
tains ;  and  that  they  rise  singly  to  a  considerable  height  above 
the  surface  adjacent,  so  as  to  require  fdr  their  formation,  that 
the  vegetable  matter  should  be  heaped  up  and  confined  in  de'- 
tached  spots,  in  an  extraordinary  manner.     Finally,  h^  might 
be  informed,  that  great  mountains  are  chiefly  com|>osed  of  the 
same  stone  ;  to  the  formation  of  which,  it  must  be  Hdnditted,  a 
so3  unosoany  productive,  and  a  vegetation  remarkably  ptolific, 
were  indispensable.     From  all  this  a  plain  man  would  natu- 
rally conclude,  espe<iially  as  he  always  found  the  stones  in  the 
embosoming  mass  th^  very  same,  and  lying  in  just  sudh  clus- 
ters as  those  imbedded  in  the  earth  around  them,   that  pud- 
ding-stone Ls  fbrmed  by  the  efficacy  of  a  fluid,  cementing  and 
thus  petrifying  the  ^Mh ;  and  that  its  substance  was  hot  ve- 
getable matter* 
The  #»II-lM«d  p#0y^le  of  Newport  have  the  mtAh  pbKthed, 
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agreeable  manners  which  prevail  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Massachusetts.  The  decay  of  business  has  produced  here  its 
customary  consequences.  The  men  of  wealth  live  by  loaning 
their  money,  without  entering,  in  any  great  degree,  into  active, 
useful  business.  The  poor  people  catch  fish  for  their  suste- 
nance, and  lounge  and  saunter  for  their  pleasure.  This  state 
of  things  is  unnecessary  and  unhappy. 

Religion  and  morals  are  here  not  on  a  high  scale.  In  the 
church,  where  we  attended  divine  service,  there  were  perhaps 
thirty  persons  present  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  ^  not 
more  than^sixty  or  seventy.  The  day  was  wet,  but  the  streets 
are  paved  ;  the  members  of  the  congregation  live  at  little  dis- 
tances from  thej  church,  and  the  minister  is  respected  and 
beloved.  I  was  informed,  that  in  all  the  other  churches,'  ex^ 
cept  one  belonging^to'^the  Baptists,  the  attendance  is  usually 
thin. 

The  people  of  Newport  are  in  general  not  very  friendly  to 
the  college  in  Providence.  For  this,  the  following  reason  was 
mentioned  to  me.  When  the  college  was  in  projection,  it 
was  proposed  to  place  it  where  the  largest  subscription  should 
be  obtained.  Newport  contributed  the  greatest  sum,  yet  it 
was  placed  at  Providence  ;  and  the  resentment  of  the  people 
of  Newport  has  not  subsided. 

In  a  former  part  of  these  Letters  I  mentioned,  that  I  would 
give?  some}  account  of  the  fish  found  on  the  coasts  of  New- 
England.  Newport  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  fish- 
market  in  the  United  States.  The  following  list  of  the  fish, 
caught  in  the  neighbonring  waters,  was  furnished  me  by  my 
firiend  Mr.  S.  of  this  town :— - 

♦1.  Alewife,  12.  Cutfish, 

*2.  Anchovy,  13.  Cravalley, 

♦8.  Bass,  *14.  Mud  clam, 

*4*  Sea  bass,  *15.  Beach  clam, 

*5.  Blue  fish,  16.  Cockle, 

6.  Brill,  17.  Conckle, 

•7.  Bonetta,  ♦IB.  Green  crab, 

8.  Bill  fish,  19.  Sand  crab, 

9.  Chiving,  *90.  Sea  crab, 
10.  Cusk,  21.  Spider  crab, 

*11.  Cauchogsel^  22.  King  crab, 
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23.  RunniDg  crab, 
*S4.  Drum, 

25.  Dace, 

2&  Dogfish, 

27.  Egg  fish, 
•28.  Sea  eel, 

29.  Sand  eel, 
*30.  Lamprey  eel, 
*3L  Commoo  eel, 
*32.  Flounder, 
«83.  Fro6tfi8h, 
«84.  Flying  fish, 

85.  Grunt, 

m.  Haddock, 

•87.  Hake, 

•38.  HaUbut, 

•39.  English  herring, 

40.  Lancet, 

41.  limpet, 
•42.  Lobster, 

43.  Maid, 
•44.  MnUet, 
•45.  Black  muscle, 
•46.  Pale  muscle, 
•47.  Manhaden, 
•48.  Round  mackarel, 
•49.  Small  ditto, 
•SO.  Spanish  ditto, 
•SI.  Large-horse  ditto, 
•52.  Oyster, 
•S3.  Plaice, 
•54.  Pout, 
•Sft-  Pike, 
•56.  PomiAk  jBbh, 
•S7.  PoUock, 
•58.  Sea  perch, 
•SO.  Pond  ditto, 

60.  Porpwe, 

6L  PeriwUde, 
•flB.  QmlMMr.  * 


*63.  Rudder  fish, 
*64.  Roach, 

65.  Seal, 

66.  Shark, 

67.  Stingray, 

68.  Skipjack, 
*Gd.  Scuppague, 
^0.  Succoteague, 
♦71.  Sturgeon, 
^2.  Sheepshead, 
*73.  Salmon, 

74.  Skate, 
♦76.  Shad, 
♦76.  Smelt, 

77.  Soal, 

78.  Sucking  fish, 
«79.  Silyerfish^ 
*Wi.  Escallop, 

81.  Squid, 
*82.  Shrimp, 
«83.  Shiner, 

84.  Sea  snail, 

85.  Sager, 

86.  Sword  fish, 

87.  Tarpum, 

•88.  Taotaug  or  black  fish, 

89.  Thomback, 
*90.  Tom  cod, 
•91.  Trout. 
•92.  Mud  turtle, 
•93.  Toad  turtle, 
•94.  Terrapin, 
•95.  Loggerhead  tortla, 

96.  Toad  fish, 
•97.  Whiting, 
•98.  Winkle, 

99.  Wilke, 
100.  YeUow  bdly, 
•101.  Cod  fish, 
•102.  DolpUn, 
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103.  Whale,  108.  Horse-foot, 

♦104.  Redfin  perch,  109.  Razor-handle  clam, 

105.  Sun  fish,  two  sorts,  110.  Fresh-water  clam, 

106.  Pickerel,  *111.  Fresh- water  sucker, 

107.  Portuguese  man  of  war,     112.  Star  fish,  or  five  finger. 
Mr.  S.  subjoins  to  this  list  the  following  observations : — 

**  Some  of  the  fish  named  in  the  above  schedule  have  been 
seen  here  but  seldom.  The  horse  mackarel  formerly  frequented 
this  coast  in  immense  numbers,  and  in  the  season  were  con- 
stantly to  be  found  in  the  market.     But  about  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war  they  forsook  our  waters,  and  have  not 
made  their  appearance  since.     They  were  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy,  and  are  the  largest  of  the  mackarel  species.     I  have 
prefixed  an  asterisk  to  the  names  of  those  which  have  been 
found  fit  for  the  table.     Those  annexed  to  the  following  num- 
bers are  in  their  season  generally  to  be  found  in  the  Newport 
market.     No.  3,  4,  5,  11,  14,  18,  30,  31,  38,  36,  38,  42,  48, 
49,  52,  53, 62,  72,  88,  90,  92,  93,  94,  95, 101, 104. 

On  a  skirt  of  this  town  is  the  foundation  of  a  i^d-mill, 
erected  some  time  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  cement 
of  this  work,  formed  of  shell  lime  and  beach  gravd,  has  all  the 
firmness  of  Roman  moptar,  and,  when  broken  off,  fio^uently 
brings  with  it  a  part  of  tjie  stone.  Time  has  made  no  im- 
pression on  it,  except  to  increase  its  firmness.  JA  would 
be  an  improvement  in  ii^e  art  of  building  in  this  country, 
if  mortar,  made  ip  the  same  mann^,  ware  to  be  generally 
employed. 

Newport  has  always  been  esteemed  one  of  the  hefiibiesi 
spots  in  America.  The  air  of  this  island  is  almost  absolutely 
sea  air,  is  damp,  often  replenished  with  mists,  less  cold  than 
the  neighbouring  continent  in  the  winter,  pud  less  ^arm  in 
the  jsummer.  The  temperature  resembles  in  some  ilegree 
that  of  lEngland*  WJiateFer  is  the  cause,  it  has  4iWg  en- 
joyed this  reputation,  and .  has  accordingly  been  a  ^fdace  of 
great  resort,  especially  irom  the  southern  states  und  the 
West-Indies. 

Newport  has  ever  subsisted  by  commerce,  and  is  fttill  to  a 
considerable  ^ei^ent  <emplojrod  in  various  kinds  of  commercial 
bushiess.  It  is  the  port^^  entry,  if  I  mti^ake  Aot,  (for  most 
of  the  trading  iQwm  m  .the  #tate,  Providence  excepted. 
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The  following  is  ao   abstract  of  the  duties  collected  here 
for  ten  years :  — 

Years.  Duties. 

1801 DoUars,  205,153 

1802 173,067 

1803 134,605 

1804 136,511 

1805 222,525 

1806 180,602 

1807 94,232 

1808 63,380 

1809 68,757 

1810 59,075 

This  town  was  settled  in  1639,  by  Mr.  William  Coddington, 
and  seventeen  others.     These  men,  together  with  Mr.  Vane, 
afterwards  Sir  Henry  Vane,  favoured  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
His.  Hutchinson.     As  these  tenets  became  more  and  more 
impopular,  Mr.  Coddington,  who  had  been  a  councillor  in  the 
edooy  of  Massachusetts'-Bay,  and  been  held  in  much  reputation, 
VM  unwilling  to  continue  in  a  country  where  his  character  and 
ialaeBce  had  materially  declined.     In  the  year  1637,  he  and 
Uicompanions  purchased  this  island,  then  known  by  the  Indian 
Bane  of  Aquidnec,  or  Aquetnec.     Here  he  soon  after  settled 
Unself,   with    several  of  his    associates.      Mr.  Hutchinson 
ipeedily  followed  him  with  his  family,  and,  by  the  zeal  and 
aetirity  of  his  wife,  was  chosen  governor  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Codding^ton,  whom  this  restless,  turbulent  woman,  incapable 
af  U¥  enjoyment  unless  when  controlling  both  the  civil  and 
tadedastical  afiairs  of  the  community  in  which  she  lived,  per- 
iiaded  the  inhabitants  to  lay  aside.     Mr.  Hutchinson  died  in 
it42^and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  removed  tQ  Manhattan,  afterwards 
New- York.     Mr.  Codding^teo  was  then  reinstated,  and  oon- 
tinotd  to  be  respected  until  his  death.     From  the  effects  of 
Ma*.  Htttehinsorfs  conduct  on  himself,  be  probably  learned 
and  wisdom.     The  colony  does  not  appear  to  have 
mcdested  by  the  Indians.     In  troth,  the  inhabitants  were 
by  the  strength  and  bvavery  of  the  other  colonies, 
hewever,  plaoed  no  confidence  either  in  them  or  in 
neighbovrs  «t  Provi^Mioe,  and  would  never  receive  them 

I  am.  Sir,  8ic. 
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Battle  between  the  Americans  under  General  Sullivan  and 
the  British  commanded  by  Sir  Robert  Pigot.  Stone 
Bridge.  Tiverton.  State  of  Rhode-Island.  Its  Boun- 
daries and  Divisions.  Original  Settlement.  State  of 
Religion  and  Learning.     Common  Schools. 

Dear  Sir; 

Tuesday,  September  23,  we  left  Newport  after 
dinner,  and  rode  to  Tiverton,  twelve  miles.     In  our  journey 
we  passed  through  almost  the  whole  length  and  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  island   of  Rhode-Island.      Everjrwhere  We 
found  the  same  finely  rounded  swells,   elegant  slopes,    and 
handsome  vallies ;  which,  beginning  as  a  characteristic  feature 
at  South  Kingston,  and  continuing  through  Canonicut^  ter- 
minated here.     Except  a  few  cliffs,  which  in  some  places  form 
the  shore,  and  are  hanging  and  solemn,  the  surface  is  eveiy- 
where   easy  and  graceful.     The  soil  also  is  excellent,  and 
especially  fitted  for  grass.      From  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
sheep  are  annually  fed  here,  beside  many  neat  cattle.    The 
island  abounds  also  in  orchards;  and  yields  a  considerable 
quantity  of  garden  fruit,  particularly  pears,  of  many  varieties ; 
some  of  them  very  fine.     Peaches  are  neither  excellent  nor 
prosperous.    They  are  injured  by  the  peach-worm.     In  the 
spring,  the  sea  winds  are  supposed  to  chill  and  shrink,  and 
sometimes  to  destroy  every  kind  of  fruit.    The  inhabitants, 
therefore,    surround   their   orchards    and   fruit  yards  with  a 
shelter  of  forest  or  other  hardy  trees.     Among  these,  cherry 
trees  are  found  firmly  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  winds. 
Th^y  are  said  to  bear  well ;  but  many  of  those,  which  we  saw, 
still  exhibited  evident  marks  of  British  ravages   during  the 
hte  war. 
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The  fences  od  this  island  are  generally  stone  walls,  mode- 
rately well-built,  and  in  tolerable  repair.  The  wood  was  chiefly 
cut  down  by  the  British.  In  some  places  it  has  grown  again 
Co  a  considerable  height.  We  passed  the  remains  of  several 
British  works. 

In  a  valley  just  below  the  hill,  called  Meeting  House  hill, 
and  sometimes  Quaker  hill,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Americans  under  General  Sullivan  and  the  British  under  Sir 
Robert  Pigot     The  Americans  had  crossed  the  river  with  an 
intention  of  attacking  the  British  force  in  Newport ;  while  the 
¥rench  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  Count  D^Estaing, 
^ras  expected  to  second  their  efforts  by  sea.     The  count  being 
drawn  from  his  station  by  the  address  of  Lord  Howe,  put  to 
sea  in  pursuit  of  the  British  fleet.     Here  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  violent  storm,  August  11th,  and  suffered  so  severely, 
that  he  concluded  to  return  to  Boston  with  his  fleet     A  small 
number  of  his  ships,  only,  came  up  with  the  British,  and  those 
were  roughly  handled.     Thus  the  enterprise  was  abandoned 
hy  the  French  admiral.     Had   the  Americans  marched  for 
Nevport  immediately  after  they  had  landed,  or  had  D'Estaing 
retonied  to  Nevrport  after  his  pursuit  of  Lord  Howe  was 
eided,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  British  force  might  have 
been  obliged  to  surrender,  especially  as  they  were  ill  supplied 
vitk  provisions.     Neither  of  these  efforts  was,  however,  made, 
lord  Howe,  in  the  mean  time,  having  sailed  back  to  New- 
York,  took  on  board  4,000  additional  troops,  and  proceeded 
mtuA  as  possible  for  Rhode-Island.    The  American  general, 
kving  received  intelligence  of  this  measure,  resolved  to  retreat 
11  early  as  he  could  do  it  with  safety.    To  cover  this  design, 
ke  employed  his  men  in  throwing  up  works,  and  made  the 
ippeaniiice  of  continuing  his  operations  with  spirit.     On  the 
KCh  he  withdrew  his  army  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Biitiih  works  in  the  evening,  and'  at  three  the  next  morning 
hd  reached  his  destined  position,  near  the  north  end  of  the 
idand,  widiout  molestation  or  loss.     At  seven  the  British,  who, 
H  aooa  as  they  discovered  the  retreat,  pursued  them,  began  a 
knik  fire  upon  an  advanced  body  of  their  troops  in  this  valley. 
Detachments  were  sent  out  from  both  armies,  until  the  battle 
became  in  a  great  measure  general.     At  the  close  of  the 
eapgemeot  the  advantage  lay  on  the  side  of  the  Americans. 
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They  were  ooounanded  by  General  Greene,  and  belunred  (the 
militia  no  less  than  the  regular  troops)  with  a  gallantry  higUy 
honourable  to  their  character,  especially  as  they  were  di»^ 
couraged  by  the  desertion  of  Count  D'Estaing,  and  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  their  severe  sufferings,  occasioned  by 
the  long-continued  violence  of  a  furious  storm.  The  next  day 
General  Sullivan,  being  informed  that  Lord  Howe  was  on  his 
way  to  intercept  his  retreat  with  a  body  of  men,  employed 
himself  with  great  diligence  and  success  to  deceive  the  enemy, 
and  convey  his  army»  together  with  their  tents,  baggage,  stores, 
and  artillery,  to  the  main.  Both  these  purposes  he  accom* 
plished  in  a  manner  very  honourable  to  himself.  All  his  men» 
and  every  thing  belonging  to  them,  arrived  safe,  except  those 
who  were  killed  or  missing  in  the  action.  The  Americans  lest 
on  this  occasion  thirty  killed,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
wounded,  and  forty-four  missing.  The  British  lost  thirty-eight 
killed,  two  hundred  and  ten  wounded,  and  twelve  missing. 

Narrhaganset  bay  is  formed  by  the  influx  of  Taunton  and 
Pawtucket  rivers.  The  island  of  Rhode-Island  lies  in  this 
bay,  about  six  miles  from  the  western,  three  from  the  northern, 
and  where  narrowest  half  a  mile  from  the  eastern  shore.  At 
this  place  we  crossed  the  ferry,  known  here  by  the  name  of 
Howland's  ferry.  Two  bridges  have  been  erected  over  it; 
the  frst  at  the  expense  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  second  at  that  of  twenty-six  thousand.  The  latter  was 
mined  by  the  sea-worms.  Had  the  wooden  piers,  on  whic^ 
it  was  built,  been  painted  with  verdigrise,  the  loss  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  prevented.  A  ship,  whose  bottom  was  covered 
with  this  pigment,  lately  returned  from  India  to  Newport,  and 
was  so  sound,  that  the  owner,  it  is  said,  sold  the  copper  wifli 
which  she  was  to  have  been  sheathed.  Since  the  loss  of  the 
second  bridge  it  has  been  proposed  to  form  a  communicatio& 
between  the  main  and  this  place  by  filling  up  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  river,  except  a  narrow  passage,  with  stone  dropped  into 
the  water,  and  suffered  to  fall  as  chance  may  direct.  Ob^ 
third  of  the  depth  is  said  to  be  fiUed  with  the  foundation  laid 
for  the  bridges  already  mentioned.  On  the  Tiverton  side 
stone  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantities,  and  in  the  most  con- 
venient positions.  Seventy  thousand  dollars,  it  is  supposed, 
would  cover  the  whole  expense.     When  it  is  considered  how 
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necessary  this  work  is  for  the  defence  of  the  island ;  how 
desirable  for  the  trade  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  and 
how  cooTenient  for  the  purposes  of  general  intercourse,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  wish  success  to  sach  an  undertaking. 

In  the  year  1806,  the  proposed  bridge,  mentioned  in  the 

last  paragraph,  was  finished.     Masses  of  granite  of  various 

sizes  were,  according  to  the  plan  specified,  brought  to  the 

spot,  dropped  into  the  water,  and  suffered  to  fall  ad  libitum. 

In  this  manner  two  vast  heaps,  with  a  passage  between  them, 

were  raised  to  the  low-water  mark.     Above  this  a  bridge  of 

the  same  materials  was  raised,  of  mason-work,  to  the  proper 

heij^t  above  high-water  mark,  when  strong  walls  of  stone 

were  built  at  the  sides,  and  the  flooring  covered  with  gravel. 

Tins  is  undoubtedly  the  best  bridge  which  has  been  erected  in 

fte  United  States.     The  work  was  executed  under  the  super- 

inteodence  of  Daniel  Lyman,  Esq.,  the  gentleman  mentioned 

above,  and  cost  70,000  dollars. 

On  the  ferry  we  had  a  full  view  of  Mount  Hope,  now  Bris- 
tol, one  of  the  residences  ofMassassoit,  the  celebrated  sachem 
of  the  Wattipanoags,  and  of  his  son  Philip. 

We  lodged  at  Tiverton,  and  the  next  morning  we  rode  to 
New-Bedford,  eighteen  miles,  through  Westport,  nine. 

Tiverton  is  the  north-eastern  comer  of  this  state.  On  the 
south  it  has  Little  Compton,  on  the  east,  Westport  in  Massa* 
clmsetts,  and  on  the  north,  Somerset  in  the  same  state.  The 
parts  of  this  township,  visible  on  the  road,  were  generally 
Twky  and  lean.  At  some  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
tbe  land,  as  we  were  informed,  is  good,  yielding  not  unfre- 
qnently  forty  bushels  of  maize,  and  twenty  of  barley,  per  acre. 
Oq  the  shore  near  the  ferry  the  hills  are  high,  rocky,  and 
banea.  The  only  pleasant  object  on  the  land  side  is  a  small 
Tiiiage,  Goosisting  principally  of  new  and  neatly  built  houses, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  carrv  on  a  little  commerce. 

Tiverfon  ccmtained  in  1790,  2,453  inhabitants;  iri  1800, 
2,717 ;  and,  in  1810,  2,837. 

The  state  of  Rhode- Island  is  situated  between  41°  17',  and 
CP  nordi  latitude,  and  between  71°  6'  and  71°  62^  west  longi- 
tude. On  the  north  it  is  twenty-nine  miles  in  extent ;  on  the 
AKitb  forty-^tlkree ;  on  the  west  forty-nine;  and  on  the  east 
tUfty-nine.     Almost  the  whole  state  lies  on  the  western  side 

b2 
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of  Narrfaaganset  bay.  On  the  east  are  the  townships  of 
Tiverton  and  Little  Compton ;  and  on  the  north*  those  of 
Bristol,  Warren,  and  Barrington.  The  state  of  MassachusetU 
borders  upon  Pawtacket  river,  from  the  falls  to  the  mouth  of 
Providence  bay,  an  extent  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  milefl^ 
and  includes  the  head  of  Mount  Hope  bay,  into  which  Taunton 
river  discharges  its  waters.  Narrhaganset  bay,  formed  by  the 
influx  of  these  rivers  into  the  ocean,  contains  Rhode- Island 
proper,  Canonicut,  Prudence,  Patience,  Hog,  Dutch,  Gould, 
and  Hope  islands;  together  with  several,  which  are  still 
smaller.  Block-Island,  which  lies  off  the  coast  of  Charles- 
town,  belongs  also  to  this  state.  The  whole  number  of  islands 
contain  about  ninety  square  miles,  Narrhaganset  bay  about  two 
hundred,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  state  about  one  thousand 
three  hundred  ;  in  the  whole  about  one  thousand  six  hundred. 

This  state  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Connecticut,  on  the 
north  and  east  by  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Air 
lantic.  The  climate  and  seasons  are  the  same  with  those  of 
the  neighbouring  countries.  The  soil  on  the  islands,  and  a 
narrow  border  on  the  bay  and  the  ocean,  is  rich;  the  te^ 
mainder  is  partly  a  lean  sand,  and  partly  a  cold  loam,  re- 
plenished with  stones  and  rocks,  cultivated  with  difficulty,  and 
yielding  a  slender  reward  to  the  labours  of  the  husbandman. 

There  are  no  mountains  in  this  state. 

The  principal  rivers  are  Pawcatuck,  in  the  south-west  ^ 
Pawtucket,  on  the  north-east ;  and  Patuxet,  in  the  middle ; 
and  these  are  only  large  mill-streams. 

The  state  of  Rhode-Island  is  divided  into  five  countie9« 
Providence,  containing  ten  townships ;  Newport,  sevea ; 
Washington,  seven ;  Kent,  four ;  Bristol,  three. 

In  the  year  The  Number  of  Inbabitaott ' 

1730 17,986 

1748 34,128 

1761 40,686 

1774 50,678 

1783 61,899* 

1790 68,826 

1800 69,122 

1810 76,931 

*  This  diminution  was  ucouioned  by  the  revoludonary  war. 
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The  inhabitants  of  this  state  are  almost  wholly  descended 
firom  the  English.     The  original  planters  were  chiefly  immi- 
grants from  Massachusetts ;  part  of  them  led  by  Roger  Wil- 
Kams,  and  a  part  by  Mr.  Coddington.     The  former  settled  at 
PjroTidencey  and  the  latter  at  Newport.     The  former  division 
consisted   principally   of  Baptists.      Mr.   Coddington,    after 
baring  lived  some  time  in  Boston,  became  an  Antinomian ; 
and,  having  lost  much  of  his  influence,  removed  to  Rhode- 
Island  with  several  other  persons  of  the  same  class.     Both  he 
and  Mr.  Williams  were  held  in  high  estimation  by  their  fol- 
lowers.    The  wars  carried  on  by  Plymouth,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut,    against    Philip    and    the   Narrhagansets, 
wUch  terminated  in  the  reduction  of  both,  secured  Rhode- 
Idand  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians,  and  probably  from 
abflointe  rain.     From  the  circumstances  of  its  early  settlement, 
Bhode-Island  became  naturally  the  resort  not  only  of  such 
ajtenturers  as  harmonized  with  them  in  religious  opinions,  but 
of  most  of  those  who  were  discontented  and  restless.     A 
gnriaal  aggregation,  originated   by  a  great  variety  of  inci- 
dental causes,  spread  over  the  state,  and  occupied  the  whole 
of  its  territory.     No  single  or  regular  scheme  of  colonization, 
bejt>Dd  what  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  pursued.     No 
common  object  united  the  immigrants,  and  no  common  cha- 
racter could  be  traced  through  the  mass.     Of  the  number, 
who  finally  filled  up  its  extent,  were  Calvinistic,  Arminian, 
Sabbatarian,  and  Separate  Baptists;  constituting,  together, 
the  largest  class  of  inhabitants ;  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, 
Moravians,  Quakers,  and  Jews.     Of  most  of  these  classes  a 
considerable  number  are  Nihilists.     In  such  casual  collections 
of  mankind,  it  is  an  almost  necessary  consequence  of  their 
JQBction  in  society,  that  their  peculiar  religious  opinions  are 
held  with  less  and  less  tenacity ;  that  concessions  are  gradually 
aod  insensibly  made  by  each  to  each ;  that  each  class  respects 
its  own  doctrines  less,  and  becomes  more  and  more  indifierent 
to  those  of  others ;  and  that  all  religious  doctrines,  impercep- 
tibly perhaps,  but  really,  lose  their  influence,  until  the  com- 
manity  becomes  dispossessed  of  that  beneficent  efiicacy,  which 
is  ever  to  be  expected  from  the  Gospel,  wherever  it  is  cor- 
diaUy  befieved  by  an  undivided  body  of  men. 

The  inhabitantg  of  this  state,  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of 
&eir  New-England  brethren,  have  uniformly  refused  to  rap- 
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port  the  public  worship  of  God  by  law,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
make   a  legal    provision  for  the   support  of  ministers  and 
churches.     A  contract  between  a  minister  and  his  congrega- 
tion, for  his  maintenance,  they  have  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  contracts  made  at  the  gaming-table.     Hence,  exc^t 
in  their  large  towns,  a  minister  liberally  educated  cannot  often 
be  found.     Hence  the  places  of  such  ministers  are  filled  by 
plain,  ignorant  individuals.     Ordinarily  these  are  farmers  and 
mechanics,  who  push  themselves  into  the  desk  for  two  reasons ; 
to  avoid  labour,  and  to  display  their  gifts ;  or,  in  other  words, 
$rom  sloth  and  spiritual  pride.     In  the  desk,  almost  all  such 
men  vociferate  in  a  manner  which  in  every  other  place  would 
be  thought  grossly  indecent ;  distort  doctrines  and  precepts ; 
dishonour  ordinances  ;  pervert  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  murder  arguments  and  language.     They  are  destitute  of 
dignity,  propriety,  and  candour ;  coarse  and  clownish  in  thw 
manners  ;  uncouth  in  their  elocution ;  and  in  their  discourses 
clumsy   and   ridiculous.      Next   to   a  wicked   ministry,    the 
greatest  evil  which  can  befal  the  church  is  a  weak  ministry. 

The  churches  in  Providence  and  Newport  I  have  already 
described.  A  large  and  handsome  one  has  been  lately  erected 
at  Providence.  Those  which  I  have  seen  in  the  countiy 
towns  appear  like  badly  built  and  decayed  barns. 

To  remedy  the  evil  which  has  been  here  specified,  the  sober 
and  intelligent  Baptists  of  this  state  founded  Providence  col- 
lege, or,  as  it  is  now  called,  "  Brown  University."  The  design 
was  honourable  both  to  their  beads  and  their  hearts.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  young  men  of  this  persuasion  have  been 
educated,  and  have  been  destined  to  the  ministry.  But,  al- 
though the  number  of  Baptists  in  most  of  the  states  in  the 
Union  is  considerable,  and  in  the  whole  great,  the  places  ai>e 
not  numerous  to  which  sach  ministers  can  look  for  a  living. 
In  the  cities  and  large  towns  several  of  them  find  a  suflScient 
maintenance.  Elsewhere,  as  they  are  generally  obliged  to 
look  only  to  voluntary  contributions,  they  must  receive  an  im- 
perfect support.  Few  of  them  therefore,  as  I  believe,  enter 
the  ministry.  This  evil  is  radical ;  and,  while  men  contkrae 
such  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  can  never  be  remedied  but  by 
the  interposition  of  government.  Of  such  interposition  m 
Biiode- Island  there  is,  however,  very  Uttle  hope. 
.  Schook  usually  go  fMurallel  with  misisterB  and  ehnrches. 
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Here,  certainly,  diey  move  in  the  same  oourse.  Exciumve  of 
a  few  attempts  which  have  lately  been  made  to  estabKsh  aca-^ 
denies  (of  -which  I  believe  one,  two,  or  three  have  succeeded), 
and  some  effoits  which  are  made  in  the  principal  towns,  schooh 
in  tiiis  state  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  The  gentlemen,  with 
whom  I  conversed  on  this  snbjeet,  expressed  their  mortifi- 
cation and  their  reprobation  of  the  condnct  of  the  state,  in 
strong  terras ;  bnt  they  seemed  to  be  hopeless  concerning  a 
reformstion.  Widioiit  churches,  men  will  be  vicious  of 
course ;  without  schools,  ^y  will  be  ignorant ;  asd  ignorance 
iBd  vice  are  suflBciently  melancholy  characteristics  of  die 
people  in  whom  they  are  united. 

It  is  not  impossible,  perhaps  not  improbable,  that  the  energy 
awakened  in  this  state  by  the  diffusion  of  manufactures,  may 
be  productive  of  some  beneficial  consequences  both  to  learning 
and  religion.     The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  is  visibly  increas- 
ing with   rapidity,    and  will   probably   continue  to  increase 
through  an  indefinite  period.     Wealth,  wherever  it  is  spread, 
geDerates  of  course  the  desire  of  character,  and  this  passion 
regolarly  stimulates  mankind  to  the  use  of  those  means  by 
which  it  may  be  gratified.     The  first  step  towards  giving  cha- 
racter to  children  is  to  give  them  at  least  a  decent  educatioii, 
and  this  step  is  always  taken  whenever  wealth  begins  to  be 
diffused.  The  next  is  not  uncommonly  the  building  of  churches ; 
and  the  next,  the  settlement  and  support  of  ministers ;  si^.ch, 
I  mean,  as  are  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  sacred 
office.     Should  this  be  the  course  of  events  in  Rhode -Island, 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  at 
large  should  not  be  essentially  meliorated  *. 
The  nmnners  of  the  body  of  the  people  differ  materially 

*  These  obsenrmdoDS  were  made  in  the  year  1800.  Since  than  time,  tlie 
predictioD  of  the  writer  has  to  a  coDsiderable  extent  been  fulfilled.  The 
loaoo&cturiog  establishments  of  this  state  have  been  enlarged  and  multi- 
plied, and  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  increased  in  a  more  rapid  manner 
tlttB  in  any  other  part  of  New-England.  With  the  acquisition  of  property, 
tlM  people^  particolarly  in  the  large  towns,  appear  to  have  acquired  more 
iibeial  views  coDceming  tlie  importance  of  learning  to  the  community. 
Within  three  years,  also,  preceding  1821,  revivals  of  religion  have  taken 
pbce  io  a  good  number  of  towns  and  churches,  refreshing  the  hearts  of 
Christians,  and  elevating  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  state.— 
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firom  those  of  Massachusetts  and*  Connecticut,  as  you  wiB 
easily  detennine  from  the  observations  akeady  made.  The 
▼ices  of  ignorant  people  are  always  low,  vulgar,  and  ahnost 
always  predominant.  Horse-racing  has  for  a  long  period  been 
a  favourite  pursuit.  This  gross  amusement  turns  polished 
men  into  clowns,  and  clowns  into  brutes. 

The  Sabbath  with  a  great  part  of  this  people  is  merely  a 
day  of  visiting  and  sport.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  have  cus- 
tomarily devoted  it  to  labour.  A  considerable  number  of 
persons  in  the  trading  towns,  Providence  excepted,  have  been 
deeply  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  Some  of  the  missioDary 
societies  have  in  their  proceedings  considered  Rhode-Idand 
as  missionary  ground. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


!  ■■   ; . . 
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LETTER     VIII. 


HAmme  WoodM,  Westpori.  New-Bedford.  Its  Situa- 
tkm.  Commerce^  and  Settlement.  Attack  on  Fair-Haven 
\nf  tke  British  in  1778.  Oallant  Defence  of  the  Place  by 
Major  Fearing*,  Rochester,  Wareham,  Proposed  Canal 
across  the  Peninsula  of  Cape  Cod.     Sandwich. 

Dear^Sir; 

From  Tiverton  the  road  speedily  entered  a  forest, 

called   Helbome  woods:    a  wild,  rocky,  dreary  tract,  with 

Wdly  a  cheerful  object  in  view.     The  road  is  stony,  and 

iniserably  repaired;    the  soil  is  lean;   the  little  agricultare, 

fonnd  ID  a  few  solitary  spots,  is  wretched ;  and  the  scattering 

liouses  appear  as  if  they  were  inhabited  by  persons,  who  knew 

dot  where  else  to  find  a  shelter.     Happily,  they  are  supplied 

With  one  great  necessary  of  life,  fuel,  on  easy  terms.     This 

forest  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  oak. 

The  moment  we  entered  Westport  the  scene  was  changed. 
Ax  the  very  boundary  the  earth  assumes  a  handsomer  aspect. 
The  surface  is  less  hilly,  and  less  rocky.  The  soil,  also,  and 
the  husbandry,  are  sensibly  better.  All  this  tract  is  better 
fitted  for  grazing  than  for  agriculture.  Here  we  saw  pines, 
both  yellow  and  white ;  the  former  of  which  continued  with 
little  interruption  to  Race  Point. 

The  houses  in  this  township  are  decent  farmers'  habitations. 
Except  a  small,  trading  village  near^the  mouth  of  a  creek,  at 
some  distance  south  of  the  road,  the  township  is  distributed 
iato  plantations.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  Quakers; 
tad  furnish  a  considerable  ^art  of  [the  daily  supplies  for  the 
maiket  of  New- Bedford. 

Westport  was  incorporated  in  '1787 ;  ^and  contained,  in 
1790,  3,466  mhabitants;  ml800,  2,361;  and,  in  1810,  2,585. 
Tlie  number  of  houses,  in  1790,  was  865. 
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New-Bedford  is  a  towDi  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  riy«r 
Acchusnutt^y  the  Indian  name  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
The  township,  beside  a  collection  of  farms,  contains  three 
villages ;  the  Town,  or  New-Bedford  proper,  on  the  western, 
and  Oxford  and  Fair-Havea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river. 

The  situation  of  New-Bedford  proper  is  an  easy  declivity, 
sloping  towards  the  river,  which  here  forms  a  noble  basio, 
about  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  surface  is  in  some  degree  dis- 
figured by  rocks,  but  is  otherwise  handsome.  The  streets  are 
either  parallel,  or  at  right  angles  with  the  river ;  bemg  laid 
ont  with  perfect  regularity.  Unhappily  they  are  only  forty 
feet  wide.  There  are  five  of  the  former,  and  four  of  the 
latter.  The  houses  are  generally  good,  and  some  of  them 
expensive  and  handsome.  There  are  seven  vdnable  man- 
nons  here,  inhabited  by  the  family  of  Rotch. 

The  township  contains  three  Presbyterian  churches ;  one  lit 
New-Bedford,  one  at  Fair-Haven,  and  one  in  the  interior* 
The  first  and  last  are  supplied  by  a  single  clergyman.  It  abo 
contains  three  Friends^  meeting-houses. 

The  soil  is  hard,  but  well  fitted  for  pasturage.  AppM 
and  several  other  fruits  abound :  but  peachesi  altfaou^  they 
grow  easily,  and  of  good  kinds,  are  much  injured  by  the 
peach-worm. 

The  harbour  is  the  basin  mentioned  above.  The  entrance 
is  narrow,  the  anchorage  good,  and  the  depth  sufficient  to 
admit  ships  of  four  hundred  tons  to  the  wharfs,  where  they 
are  sheltered  fi-om  every  wind. 

Both  the  Town  and  Fair- Haven  are  busy,  eommercial  vH^ 
lages.  Fifteen  thousand  tons  of  shipping  belong  to  Ibis  port; 
the  great  body  of  which  is  owned  by  the  inhabitants.  It  it 
chiefly  made  up  of  large  vessels,  employed  in  the  whale  fishery 
about  Falkland  Islands,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  elsewhere:; 
or  in  a  circuitous  carrying  trade.  The  business  of  nil  kinds 
done  here,  considering  the  size  of  these  villages,  is  great ;  ami, 
hitherto,  has  been  almost  uniformly  profitable :  but  the  duties 
collected  are  of  no  great  importance.  Yet  the  importafions 
are  probably  smaller,  when  compared  with  the  quantum  of 

♦  Written  Acushnett  by  Mr.  Colton,  of  Plymouth,  1674. 
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buMiiess  done  by  the  meichantSy  than  perhaps  those  of  any 
other  place  in  the  union. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  duties  collected  in  this 
port  for  ten  years. 

Years.  Duties. 

1801 Dollars,  68,964 

1802 16,627 

1803 13,824 

1804 27,344 

1805 36,163 

1806 26,972 

1807 40,018 

1808 1,324 

1809 6,806 

1810 10,703 

A  bridge  is  begun  across  the  Acchusnutt  from  the  town  of 
New-Bedford  to  Fair-Haven.  The  proprietors,  that  they 
might  take  the  advantage  of  two  small  islands,  lying  in  the 
rirer,  and  of  a  bar  extending  from  one  of  them  a  considerable 
distance,  have  formed  this  structure  in  a  circuitous  manner. 
Tke  abutments,  islands,  and  bar,  extend  about  2,000  feet, 
and  the  bridge,  3,960,  or  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  The  waiter 
in  the  channel  is  more  than  thirty  feet  deep.  The  expense, 
estimated  at  thirty  thousand  dollars,  was  defrayed  by  the  in- 
kbitants  of  these  two  villages. 

New-Bedford  and  Fair-Haven  were  both  settled  in  the  year 
1764.     The  ground,  on  which  they  are  built,  was  formerly  m- 
duded  in  the  township  of  Dartmouth,  incorporated  in  1664. 
OBTtmoath  originally  included  the  present  Dartmouth,  and 
the  whole  of  the  townships  of  New-Bedford  and  Westpcnrt. 
New- Bedford  was  not  incorporated  until  the  year  1787 :  tlie 
Mme  year  wiA  Westport.     The  ground,  on  which  the  town 
stands,  was  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Russel ;  and  was  purchased 
of  him  by  Mr.  J.  Rotch,  a  native  of  Nantucket.     When  the 
question  concerning  the  name  of  the  proposed  settlement  wbs 
started,  Mr.  Rotch  observed,  that  Russell  was  the  name  of 
he  Duke  of  Bedford ;  and  that  this  spot,  having  been  the 
ffoperty  of  a  family  having  the  same  name,  should  be  called 
Bedford.     Fair-Haven  received  its  name  from  the  beauty  of 
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its  sitBation.     Mr.  Rotch  speedily  built  a  house,  stores,  and 
wharfs ;  and  was  joined  by  several  associates. 

In  Nantucket  he  had  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  whaling  business ;  and  had  formed  interesting  connections^ 
both  with  the  merchants  and  fishermen  of  that  island.  Witb 
this  knowledge,  and  these  connections,  he  began  the  business 
advantageously.  Mr.  Rotch  was  a  Friend,  of  a  fair  character, 
sagacious,  and  persuasive.  By  his  peculiar  address  he  pro- 
cured first  from  the  government  of  France,  and  then  from  that 
of  Great  Britain,  the  privilege  of  exporting  oil  to  those  coun^ 
tries  duty  free ;  and  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  his  own 
business  with  the  highest  profit,  and  essentially  to  befriend 
that  of  his  neighbours.  In  consequence  of  these  happy  b^ 
ginnings,  and  the  industry  and  skill  with  which  they  weve 
followed,  the  town  instantly  began,  and  witb  one  exception 
has  ever  continued  to  be  eminently  prosperous.  We  were 
not  in  Fair-Haven;  but  its  appearance  was  pleasant  aid 
handsome. 

No  events  of  any  peculiar*  importance  occurred  in  the  huh 
tory  of  this  town  until  the  year  1778.     On  Saturday  evening, 
the  3d  of  September,  the  British  under  General  Gray  landed* 
4,000  troops  upon  Clark's  Neck,  the  western  boundary  of  the 
river  at  its  mouth,  and  marched  to  the  town.     Here  th^ 
burnt  houses,  wharfs,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  £11,241 ;  and  de^ 
stroyed   English   and   West-India  goods,   provisions,   naval 
stores,  shipping,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  £85,730 ;  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  £96,080,  or  323,266  dollars.     From  this  placg 
they  marched  around  the  head  of  the  river  to  Sconticut  Point,  oft 
the  eastern  side,  leaving  in  their  course,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  the  villages  of  Oxford  and  Fair-Haven.     Here  ihef* 
continued  till  Monday,  and  then  re-embarked.     The  follow^ 
ing  night  a  large  body  of  them  proceeded  up  the  river,  with  ^^ 
design  to  finish  the  work  of  destruction  by  burning  Faii^ 
Haven.     A  critical  attention  to  their  movements  had  con-^ 
vinced  the  inhabitants  that  this  was  their  design,  and  induced 
them  to  prepare  for  their  reception.     The  militia  of  the  ne^fa^ 
bouring  country  bad  been  summoned  to  the  defence  of  this 
village.     Their  commander  was  a  man  far  advanced  in  years. 
Under  the  influence  of  that  languor,  which  at  this  period  en* 
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feebles  both  the  body  and  the  miud,  he  determined  that  the 
place  must  be  given  up  to  the  enemy,  and  that  no  opposition 
to  their  ravages  could  be  made  with  any  hope  of  saccess. 
This  decision  of  their  officer  necessarily  spread  its  benumbing 
influence  over  the  militia ;  and  threatened  an  absolute  pre- 
tention of  all  enterprise,  and  the  destruction  of  this  handsome 
tillage. 

Among  the  officers,  belonging  to  the  brigade,  was  Israel 

Pearing,  Esq.,  a  major  of  one  of  the  regiments.     This  gallant 

young   man,    observing    the    torpor   which    was    spreading 

among  the  troops,  invited  as  many  as  had  sufficient  spirit  to 

IbUow  him,   and  station  themselves  at  the  post  of  danger. 

Among  those  who  accepted  the  invitation  was  one  of  the 

colonels,  who  of  course  became  the  commandant ;  but  after 

they  had  arrived  at  Fair- Haven,  and  the  night  had  come  on» 

he  proposed  to  march  the  troops  back  into  the  country.     He 

Wis  wannly  opposed  by  Major  Fearing ;  and,  finding  that  he 

could  not  prevail,  prudently  retired  to  a  house  three  miles 

distant,  where  be  passed  the  night  in  safety. 

After  the  colonel  had  withdrawn.  Major  Fearing,  now  com- 
maDder  in  chief,  arranged  his  men  with  activity  and  skill ;  and 
soon  perceived  the  British  approaching.  The  militia,  in  the 
strictest  s^nse  raw,  already  alarmed  by  the  reluctance  of  their 
soperior  officers  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  naturally  judging  that 
nea  of  years  most  understand  the  real  state  of  the  danger 
better  than  Major  Fearing,  a  mere  youth,  were  panic  struck 
at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  instantly  withdrew  from 
tkeir  post*  At  this  critical  moment  Major  Fearing,  with  the 
iuamam  wldch  awes  men  into  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  rallied 
dim^  and.  placing  himself  in  the  rear,  declared,  in  a  tone 
vhkh  removed  all  doubt,  that  he  would  kill  the  first  man 
vkoni  lie  fooad  retreating.  The  resolution  of  their  chief  re* 
callad.theira.  With  the  utmost  expedition  he  then  led  them 
toiAe  scene  of  danger.  The  British  had  already  set  fire  to 
sdveni  stores.  Between  these  buildings  and  the  rest  of  the 
▼iUage  he  Btationed  his  troops ;  and  ordered  them  to  lie  close 
b  profound  silence,  until  the  enemy,  who  were  advancing, 
skodd  have  come  so  near,  that  no  marksman  could  easily 
ottskake  his  object.  The  orders  were  punctually  obeyed. 
When  the  enemy  had  arrived  within  this  distance,   the  Ame- 
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ricans  rose,  and,  with  a  well-directed  fire,  gave  them  a  warm 
and  unexpected  reception.  The  British  fled  instantly  to  their 
boats,  and  fell  down  the  river  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
From  the  quantity  of  blood,  found  the  next  day  in  their  line 
of  march,  it  was  supposed  that  their  loss  was  considerable. 
Thus  did  this  heroic  youth,  in  opposition  to  his  superior 
officers,  preserve  Fair- Haven,  and  merit  a  statue  from  its  in- 
habitants^. 

A  wag,  who  had  divined  the  true  reasons  of  the  coloneFs 
retreat,  followed  him  to  the  house  where  he  lodged ;  and, 
finding  by  inquiry,  that  notwithstanding  his  original  declanh 
tions  to  the  contrary,  he  had  concluded  to  take  up  his  lodgings 
there  for  the  night,  resolved  to  be  his  sentinel.  He  therefore 
mounted  the  jaw-bone  of  a  horse  upon  a  pair  of  small  wheels, 
instead  of  a  cannon.  This  piece  of  artillery  he  charged  and 
discharged,  at  regular  intervals  during  the  night,  as  the  proper 
means  of  defence  to  his  gallant  commander;  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  safe  and  sound  the  next  morning^. 

The  township  of  New-Bedford  extends  from  Dartmouth  to 
Rochester,  four  miles,  and  from  Buzzard's  bay  to  Freetown, 
thirteen.  In  1790,  it  contained  454  houses,  and  3,313  inha^ 
bitants ;  in  1800,  626  dwelling-houses,  and  4,361  inhabitaaDt»; 
and,  in  1810,  5,651. 

Thursday,  November  25th,  we  left  New- Bedford  bbbAj  in 
llie  morning,  and  rode  to  Sandwich,  thirty  miles;  tfiraiq;k 
Rochester,  twelve ;  and  Wareham,  thirteen.  On  our  way  we 
visited  a  manufactory  of  twine  at  the  head  of  the  harbour^ 
and  about  four  miles  firom  the  town.  It  is  the  property  of 
Mr.  Rotch ;  and  will  cost,  it  is  said,  forty  thousand  dolfam 
when  completed.  It  contains  five  stands  of  quills,  each  af 
which  spins  thirty  pounds  of  flax  per  day  ;  and  a  twisting  mw* 
chine,  which  easily  twists  all  that  is  spun.  One  hundred  anA 
fifty  pounds  of  flax,  therefore,  are  converted  daily  into  twine 
at  this  manufactory,  or  46,950  pounds  in  twelve  montha. 
Sewing  twine  only  is  spun  at  present,  and  is  said  to  be  of  a 
good  quality ;  but  it  is  intended  soon  to  spin  that,  which  v 
designed  for  netting.     The  flax  is  chiefly  imported  firom  Con- 

^  This  account  of  New-Bedford  I  had  from  Edward  Pope,  Esq.,  (MA 
whoiv  I  received  Many  ciYilitieaw 
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njacticut.    This  was  an  application  of  water  machinery  to  the 
cttiTemeoce  of  man,  which  I  have  not  before  seen. 

Soon  after  we  passed  the  Acchnsnutt  we  entered  upon  the 
great  sandy  plain,  which  forms  the  south-eastern  region  of 
Massachusetts.  Between  New-Bedford  and  Rochester  it  is 
tolerably  firm.  Thence  to  Wareham  it  becomes  lighter,  and 
the  road  heavier.  From  Wareham  to  Sandwich  the  horse 
may  be  said  to  wade.  The  forest  throughout  this  region  is 
principally  formed  of  yellow  pines.  Oaks  are  however  inter- 
spersed in  New- Bedford  and  Rochester.  The  soil  in  Ro- 
cketer is  principally  hard,  and  furnishes  a  good  road. 

Rochester  consists  of  scattered  plantations.  The  soil,  so 
far  as  we  had  opportunity  to  see  it,  is  thin  and  indifferent. 
AiooDd  a  decent  church  we  saw  several  well-looking  houses, 
and  a  number  of  others  in  difierent  parts  of  the  township. 

Rochester  was  incorporated  in  1686;  and  contained,  in 
17M),  2,644  inhabitants;  in  1800,  2,546;  and,  m  1810, 
2.9B4. 

Wareham,  on  the  road,  is  almost  merely  a  sandy  plain,  ex- 
cept a  few  spots  lying  chiefly  along  the  streams.  The  soil, 
vhidi  is  light  and  thin,  lies  immediately  upon  a  stratum  of 
wbite  saad,  6rom  half  an  inch  to  eight  or  ten  inches  in  thick- 
ness. Beneath  this  lies  another  stratum  of  yellow  sand,  de* 
iteoding  below  any  depth  to  which  it  has  been  explored.  As 
aD  this  country  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  to  Province 
Town,  with  few  and  small  interruptions,  I  shall  have  occasion 
kereafter  to  resume  this  subject. 

Hie  congregational  church  in  Wareham  is  decent ;  but  nei- 
ther tfaisp  nor  the  church  in  Rochester,  has  a  steeple. 

The  lands  in  this  township,  near  the  ocean,  are  said  to  be 
Qach  better  than  those  on  the  road. 

Wareham  was  incorporated  in  1739;  and,  in  1790,  con* 
taoed  854  inhaUtants ;  in  1800,  770  ;  and,  in  1810,  851. 

Between  Wareham  and  Sandwich  we  crossed  the  neck,  or 
iithmos,  which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod  with  the 
mmsL  Two  streams  from  this  peninsula  empty  their  waters 
iato. Barnstable-Bay  on  the  east,  and  Buzzard's-Bay  on  the 
lest,  whose  head-waters  are  very  near  to  each  other.  A 
sdienie  has  long  nnce  been  projected,  and  often  been  bronght 
op  to  the  view  of  the  public,  for  making  a  canal,  ta  coBneet 
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(IhosectwQ  w«ijt$)rs>  of  4ui6^cct  dep^-to  admit  y^se^  oCpbpm- 
derftble  burden,  add  4io&  save  then  the  Toyage  roiii;id  Cqpe 
Ood>  vlucti  ^t  somfd  seasons  of  the  year  is  not  a  litfle  ha- 
zardous. The  design  is  accompanied  by  the  following  .\rei| 
jenou^  difficulties.  The  expense,  as  estimated  by  seveiyd  8UO 
cessive  surveyors,  will  be  very  great.  There  is  no  hmrbour  at 
•dl9  entrance  in  Barnstable-Bay,  to  secure  vessels  aiming  at  the 
^i39iial  in  tempestuous  weather.  This  evil  is  radical^  and  cm 
be  remedied  only  by  an  expensive  mole  at  this  spot.  If  the 
canal  should  be  guarded  with  locks,  it  would  in  the  winter  be 
0rozen,  and  thus  preclude  all  navigation  at  the  time  ot  the 
greatest  exposure.  If  the  canal  should  be  left  open,  it  is  be;- 
Ueved  that  a  sand  bar  would  be  formed  at  one  of  the  en- 
trances. The  importance  of  this  work,  however,  is  so  gvefOt 
ttiat  it  will  probably  be  one  day  attempted.  During  fivp 
months  out  of  the  nine,  in  which  it  would  be  open»  eas^^ly 
-stDrms  more  or  less  prevail.  Many  vessels  are  lost;  and  a 
great  mass  of  property  is  sunk  in  the  ocean.  The  commeiioe 
of  Boston,  and  other  towns  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maasacha- 
setts,  would  also  be  rendj^red  so  much  safer  and  easier,  Ihttt^ 
could  not  fail  of  being  greatly  increased.  Perhtqps  there  new 
was  a  spot,  in.  which  such  a  work  was  more  ^eces6ary,.«r  in 
which  it  would  be  more  useful  to  mankind^  than  in  this.  The 
:  distance*  between  the  navigable  waters  of  these  two  bi^;]» 
five  miles.  > 

The  soil  of  Sandwich  ia  much  better  than  that  which  we  saw 
at  Wareham.  The  surface  is  an  interchange  of  hills  and  Tal- 
lies ;  which,  though  not  beautiful  in  themselves,  were  particu- 
larly agreeable  to  us,  after  having  languished  over  so  extensive 
a  plain.  These,  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  moderately 
well  covered  with  earth.  The  meadows  were  often  brilliant. 
The  arable  land  bears  good  crops  of  the  grains  common  to  the 
country,  and  among  them  of  wheat,  which  not  uncommonly 
yields  well.  The  maize  was  small ;  but  ^thej  season  had  been 
very  dry,  and  stinted  its  growth.  Generally  the  crop  is  good. 
A  stranger  surveying  this  ground  would  suppose,  from  its  ap- 
pearance, that  vegetation  of  every  kind  must  be  greatly  infe- 
rior to  that  which  really  exists.  There  are  several  good 
orchards  in  this  town,  and  one  cider-mill,  the  only  one  on  the 
peninsula. 
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'ttm  town  of  Sandwich  is  btiilt  on  tbe  northern^  or»  ^at  it  is 
cMmuMily  cafled,  the  western  side  of  the  isthmus,  on  a  hill  of 
considerable  height.  The  most  compact  part  of  it  surrounds  a 
clear,  pleasant-looking  pond.  From  this  water  runs  a  hand- 
some stream,  on  which  stands  a  grist-mill.  The  church  is  an 
anrient  building,  as  are  also  many  of  the  houses. 

A  considerable  salt  marsh  along  the  shore  of  the  bay  yields 
the  inhabitants  a  large  quantity  of  hay,  which  is  valuable  both 
as  fodder  and  as  manure.  Near  it  is  a  small  harbour,  called 
the  Town  harbour,  where,  and  in  some  other  inlets  belonging 
to  die  township,  about  thirty  vessels  are  employed  in  the 
coasting  bunness,  especially  in  carrying  wood  to  Boston. 

The  general  appearance  of  Sandwich  is  not  unpleasant ; 
and  from  the  high  grounds  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  the  bay, 
and  of  tiie  neighbouring  country.  There  is  a  small  academy, 
eoofmung  at  tins  time  a  considerable  collection  of  students. 

Sandwich  is  divided  into  two  parishes.  It  was  incorporated 
m  1689 ;  and,  in  1790,  contained  1,991  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 
296  dwelling-houses,  and  2,034  inhabitants;  and,  in  1810, 
VBB2.  There  is  one  society  of  Friends,  and  another  of  Me- 
thodists, in  this  township. 

..The  inhabitants  of  Sandwich  have  very  civil,  decent  man- 
iaa, '  Since  we  were  on  diis  ground  there  has  been  a  consi- 
todde  revival  of  religion  in  the  congregation  of  the  Reverend 
Kr.  Burr. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


tOL.  111. 
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tlountry  between  Sandwich  and  Barnstable.  Bamstahle. 
Yarmouth,  Salt  Works  of  Cape  Cod.  Observations 
on  the  Extent  of  this  Manufacture.  Difficulties  of 
Christianizing  the  Indians.  Dennis.  Harwich.  Or- 
leans. 


■<  » 


Dbar  Sir; 

Monday*  September  29th,  we  left  our  fneii|d^,j|]^ 
Sandwich*  and  rode  to  Orleans*  thirty  miles;  through  Bani^ 
stable,  twelve ;  Yarmouth*  isixteen  ;  Dennis*  twenty-one ;  and 
Harwich*  twenty-five* 

llie  country  from  Sandwich  to  Barnstable  is  hilly*  and  in  a 
great  degree  bare*  bleak*  and  desolate,  the  inhabitwts  having 
universally  cut  dowp  their  forests  and  groves*  and  takei^  no! 
measures  to  renew  them.    The  soil  is  thin  and  unproduq^yi^, 
and  furnishes  very  little  that  is  sprightly  to  enliven  the  scen^: 
The  road  is  in  many  places  worn  through  the  soil  down  to  ^hp . 
yellow  sand*  and  is  deep  and  very  heavy.     The  hills  succeed 
each  other  so  rapidly*  and  the  acclivities  and  declivities  are  so 
sudden  as  to  render  the  travelling  very  laborious.    It  ought  tp  ^ 
be  mentioned*  however*  that  in  the  vallies*  and  towards  the  bc^* 
a  number  of  meadows  alternate  the  prospect  pleasantly.     Th^. 
views  from  the  heights  are  frequently  extensive  and  interestr 
ing.    The  streams  are  few  and  small.     The  houses  on  tho 
road  are  neither  numerous*  nor*  except  in  a  very  few  instanpes^j* 
of  much  value. 

Barnstable  lies  at  the  bottom*  or  the  southern  extremity  cf 
Ma8sachusetts*-Bay.  The  township  extends  across  the  penin- 
sula* which  here  is  from  five  to  nine  miles  wide*  and  about  eight : 
miles  from  Sandwich  to  Yarmouth.  A  noble  prospect  is  seen 
from  the  high  grounds*  consisting  of  the  town  and  neighbonr- 
ing  country.     A  very  extensive  salt  marsh*  at  that  time  co- 
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vered  with  several  thonsand  stacks  of  hay ;  the  harbour,  a  mile 
wide,  and  four  or  five  miles  long ;  a  long,  lofty,  wild,  and  fan* 
tastical  beach,  thrown  into  a  thousand  grotesque  forms  by  the 
united  force  of  winds  and  wared  ;  and  ttie  bay,  bounded  on  the 
north  only  by  sky,  on  the  east  by  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  eastern  shore  of  Massachusetts ;  Ply- 
mouth Point,  a  very  long  beach  running  several  miles  into  the 
bay,  and  Duxborough  Point,  another  beach  of  considerable 
extent,  and  lapfung  upon  that  of  Plymouth,  are  conspicuous 
and  very  pleasing  objects  in  ibis  view. 

The  soil  in  Barnstable  is  plainly  richer,  as  the  situation  is 
better,  than  that  of  Sandwich.  The  forest  growth  in  both 
towQships  is  chiefly  oak  and  yellow  pine.  The  land  produces 
good  crops  of  maize,  rye,  and  other  grains,  a  good  deal  of  flax, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  onions.  On  some  grounds,  and  in  fa- 
Tourable  seasons,  wheat  grows  well.  Salt  hay  is  furnished  by 
fli^  marahes  in  abundance. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  northern  declivity  of  a  range  of  hills, 
running  near  the  middle  of  the  peninsula.  The  greater  part 
of  tlte  houses  stand  on  the  road :  taken  together  they  are  su- 
perior to  those  of  Sandwich.  Many  of  them  are  neat,  and  se- 
Teial  exhibit  proofs  of  wealth  and  taste.  The  public  buildings, 
which  we  saw,  were  a  Presbyterian  church  and  a  court- 
bose ;  the  latter  decent  and  well  repaured ;  the  former  dis- 
apeeable  to  the  eye.  The  church  is  unusually  low,  while  the 
tower  of  die  steeple  is  disproportionately  high,  aj^pearing 
m  if  madef  for  some  other  building,  and  by  accident  annexed 
to  this* 

Barnstable  was  incorporated  in  1639,  and  is  the  shire  town 
of  the  county,  which  h&ats  this  name.  This  distinction  it  ac- 
ifmd  in  16SS,  aiid,  although  situated^-near  the  western  end 
of  the  peninsula,  has  qniedy  retained  it  ever  since.  From 
tids  source  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  have  received  some 
degree  of  polish,  and  their  morals  some  injury.  Many  of  the 
idhabttants  are  seamen,  and'  a  greater  part  farmers. 

Bamstable  includes  two  parishes,  and  three  congregations  ; 
two  Preabyterian,  and  a  small  Baptist.  In  1790,  the  number 
of  tahabitants  was  3,010 ;  in  1600,  %964 ;  houses  406 ;  and, 
IB  mo,  8,64& 

r2 
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From  BarnstaUe  to  Yarmouth  the  road  is  deep  and  heayy, 
like  that  last  described. 

The  soil  of  this  township  is  inferior  to  any  which  we  had 
seen,  except  some  parts  of  Wareham.  Here  we  were  first 
witnesses  of  that  remarkable  phenomenon,  so  interesting  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  peninsula,  the  blowing  of  the  sand.  I  shsl 
describe  it  hereafter. 

The  houses  in  Yarmouth  are  inferior  to  those  in  Barnsta- 
ble, and  much  more  generally  of  the  class,  which  may  be 
called  with  propriety  Cape  Cod  houses.  These  have  one 
story,  and  four  rooms  on  the  lower  floor ;  and  are  covered  on 
the  sides,  as  well  as  the  roofs,  with  pine  shingles,  eighteen 
inches  in  length.  The  chimney  is  in  the  middle,  immediatel] 
behind  the  front  door ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  door  are  twf 
windows.  The  roof  is  straight.  Under  it  are  two  chambers ; 
and  there  are  two  larger  and  two  smaller  windows  in  the  gabfa 
end.  This  is  the  general  structure  and  appearance  of  tk 
great  body  of  houses  from  Yarmouth  to  Race  Point  There 
are,  however,  several  varieties,  but  of  too  little  importance  to 
be  described.  A  great  proportion  of  them  are  in  good  repfur. 
Generally  they  exhibit  a  tidy,  neat  aspect  in  themselves,  and 
in  their  appendages,  and  furnish  proofs  of  comfortable  livingi 
by  which  I  was  at  once  disappointed  and  gratified.  The 
bams  are  usually  neat,  but  always  small. 

At  Yarmouth  also  may  be  said  to  commence  the  general 
addictioh  of  the  people  on  this  peninsula  to  fishing.  Bom  anji 
bred  at  the  verge  of  the  water,  they  are  naturally  tempted  to 
seek  for  plenty  and  prosperity*on  the  waves,  rather  than  glean  a 
pittance  from  the  field.  From  this  source  is  derived  theii 
wealth,  and  much  of  their  subsistence. 

In  Yarmouth  we  first  found  the  salt-works,  which  are  now 
beginning  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  people  on  thi^pe- 
ninsula. 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  many  persons,  here  and 
elsewhere  along  the  coast,  applied  themselves  to  the  business 
of  making  salt.  The  process  consisted  in  evaporating  sea 
water  from  large  boilers  by  fire.  The  quantity  obtained  in 
this  manner  was  necessarily  small,  and  the  consumption  of  fiid 
great.     It  was  therefore  given  up  at  the  ensuing  peac^ ;  but 
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the  snlgect  was  not  absolately  forgotten.  A  Mr,  Kelly,  hating 
professedly  made  several  improvements  in  the  means  of  acconn 
plishing  this  business,  obtained  a  patent  about  two  years  beforo 
this  journey  was  taken,  for  making  salt  works  on  the  plan  now 
generally  adopted  in  this  region.  Of  these  the  following  is  a 
description. 

Vats,  of  a  number  suited  to  the  owner's  design,  twenty  feet 
sqoare  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  depth,  are  formed  of  pine 
planks,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  so  nicely  joined  as  to  be 
water-tight*  These  are  arranged  into  four  classes.  The  first 
class,  or  that  next  to  the  ocean,  is  called  the  water-room ;  the 
second  the  pickle-room;  the  third  the  lime-room,  and  the 
fourth  the  salt-room.  Each  of  these  rooms,  except  the  first, 
is  placed  so  much  lower  than  the  preceding,  that  the  water 
flows  readily  from  it  into  another  in  the  order  specified.  The 
water-room  is  filled  from  the  ocean  by  a  pump,  furnished  with 
Tans  or  sails,  and  turned  by  the  wind.  Here  it  continues  until 
of  the  proper  strength  to  be  drawn  into  the  pickle-room,  and 
flnis  successively  into  those  which  remain.  The  lime,  with 
wluch  the  water  of  the  ocean  abounds,  is  deposited  in  the 
Erne-room.  The  salt  is  formed  into  small  crystals  in  the  salt- 
room,  very  white  and  pure,  and  weighs  firom  seventy  to  seventy- 
five  pounds  a  bushel.  The  process  is  carried  on  through  the 
warm  season. 

After  the  salt  has  ceased  to  crystallize,  the  remaining  water 
if  suffered  to  fireeze.  In  this  manner  a  large  quantity  of 
Glaabei^s  salt  is  obtained  in  crystals,  which  are  clean  and  good. 
The  residuum  is  a  strong  brine,  and  yields  a  great  proportion 
of  mariDe  salt.  Eke  that  dready  described. 

To  shelter  the  vats  firom  the  dews  and  rains,  each  is  furnished 
^rith  a  hipped  roof,  large  enough  to  cover  it  entirely.  The 
roofii  of  two  vats  are  connected  by  a  beam,  turning  upon  an 
upright  post,  set  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  are  moved  easily  on 
tbis  pivot  by  a  child  of  fourteen,  or  even  twelve  years.  To 
oover  and  uncover  them  is  all  the  ordinary  labour. 

Tlie  marine  salt^  made  here,  is  sold  for  seventy-five  cents  a 

budiel,  and  the  Glaubei^s  salt,  at  firom  six  to  ten  cents  a  pound. 

At  these  prices  the  salt  works  were  supposed,  by  the  several 

penons  wiA  whom  we  conversed,  to  yield  an  annual  profit  of 

26, 96,  27,  80,  and  88i  per  cent  on  the  principal  employed. 
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If  this  estimate  b  not  excessive,  tfie  business  must  oertEoify 
he  better  than  most  others.  It  is  useful,  permanent,  liable  to' 
few  accidents,  seccore  of  a  market,  incapable  of  being  overdbiM^ 
and  unattended  with  any  material  expense,  either  for  fabooi' 
or  repidrs.  In  ordiniary  cases  a  child  can  perform  the  labour 
of  a  considerable  establishment,  and  the  repairs  are  almost 
confined  to  the  roof,  and  the  pieces  of  ti^nber  by  which  tKfe 
works  are  supported.  If  these  were  smeared  with  oil  and 
Spanish  brown,  or  lampblack,  diey  #ould  last  a  long-  time. 
The  brine  itself  secures  the  vats  from  decay. 

The  people  of  Dennis,  the  town  immediately  east  of  Yah 
mouth,  began  this  business.  The  improvements  of  Mr.  KeBy 
were  represented  to  me  as  contested  and  doubtful.  What> 
ever  the  truth  may  be  concerning  this  part  of -the  subject,  thb 
people  of  Demiis  have  the  merit,  and  ought  unqubstionaUy 
to  have  the  honour  of  commencing  efficaciously  this  usdU 
emi^f^rment. 

•  ,The  sight  of  these  works  excited  in  my  mind  a  train  oi 
thought^  which  others,  perhaps,  will  pronounce  romantic.  1 
oould  not  easyy  avoid  thinking,  however,  diat  tiiis  businesi 
might  one  day  prove  the  source  of  a  mighty  change  in  iht 
fyoe  of  this  country.  The  American  coast,  as  you  know,  v 
chiefly  barren,  and  of  csourse  thinly  inhabited^  It  is,  also, 
almost  everywhere  low  and  level ;  and,  therefore,  while  it  ii 
nnsuited  to  most  other  employments,  is  remarkably  fitted  tc 
tliiis.  Why,  then,  may  it  not  be'beli€^Fed,  that  many  diousandi 
of  persons  may  one  day  be  profitably  employed  in  making  salt 
along  the  immense  exteilt  of  our  shore.  Why  may  not  com* 
fort,  and  even  wealth,  be  easily,  as  well  as  usefully  obtainei 
here  by  great  multitudes,  who  otherwise  might  hardly  earn  f 
subsistence.  For  aught  that  appears,  this  business  ma^  hi 
followed  with  success  and  profit,  to  an  extent  which  it  woulc 
be  very  difficult  to  define.  A  small  capital  is  Sufficient  ti 
begin  the  employment  with  advantage.  The  demand  for  sal 
is  at  present  very  g^at,  and  is  every  year  increasing.  T1ie» 
are  (1811)  seven  millions  of  inhabitants  widiin  the  Unitec 
States :  within  a  moderate  period  there  will  be  seventy.  Thf 
West^Indian  sources,  from  which  we  principally  derive  thi 
necessary  article  of  life,  are  now  more  than  sufficient.  Th^ 
time  is  near,  in  which  the  demand  will  exceed  the'suppBei 
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ftom  Aot  quarter.  To  wliat  means  eaa  the  inhabitants  of  this 
coontiy  so  natmally  betake  themselves,  as  to  those  which  I 
haTe<  specified^  Will  they  not  of  course  ^rect  works  of  thia 
natmne^  .in  succession,  firom  St.  Mary's  to  Maohias  ?  Will  not 
comfort,  therefore,  and  even  affluence,  spring  np  on  sands  and 
wastes,  which  now  seem  doomed  to  everlasting  desolation? 
Will  not  towns  and  villages  smile  in  tracts,  which  are  now 
condemned  to  gloom  and  solitade?  May  not  multitudes,  who 
hsbitnally  spend  Hfe  in  casual  and  parsimonious  efforts  to  ac 
quire  a  bare  subsistence,  interluded  with  long  periods  of  sloth 
aad>  4nnikenne6S,  become  sobers  diligent,  and  even  virtuous, 
and  be  formed  for  usefulness  and  immortality? 

About  forty  years  since,  there  stood  within  the  limits  of 
Tarmonth  an  Indian  church,  in  the  neighbouribood  of  which, 
caled  Indian  Town,  resided  a  small  congregation  of  praying 
Indians,  of  the  Paukunnakut,  or  Wampanoag  tribe.  This 
was  among  the  last  relics  of  the  efforts  successfully  made  by 
Mor  anoestors  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  to  Christianity. 
FnHn  the  obstinate  belief  which  extensively  prevails,  that  these 
peqple  can  never  become  Christians  until  they  shall  have  been 
fint  civiliaed,  one  would  naturally  suppose  the  trial  never  to 
hve  been  made,  or  to  have  been  made  without  any  success ; 
jet  lustory  informs  us,  that  our  ancestors  spread  the  religion 
gf  the  Gospel  among  them,  with  as  few  obstacles  and  as 
Jiappy  effects  as  were,  peifaaps,  ever  known  to  attend  efforts 
of  Ae  Ifte  nature  among  any  barbarians  since  the  early  days 
9{  the  church. 

From  Major-General  Gookin,  a  perfectly  unexceptionable 

liritnesa,  we  learn  with  certainty,  that  in  the  colony  of  Massa^ 

thnaetta'-Bay  theitB  were,  in  his  time,  eleven  hundred  praying 

^yiaiymfi  ID  fourteen  villages.     In  the  colony  of  Plymoudi  there 

at  the  same  time,  including  those  of  all  ages,  not  far  from 

tkomaBd*     In  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  there 

tpttfe^  periiape,  fifteen  hundred  more.    When  to  these  we  add 

Aoae  in  C^ineetiont,  the  number  may  be  estimated  at  not  far 

fnm  ten  thousand.    These  facts  perfectly  refute  the  opinion, 

4nt  tfieie  is  some  peculiar  difficulty  attending  the  conversion 

oC  Indiana,  which  is  inherent  in  their  character  or  manners. 

1i  camot,  however^  be  denied,  that  the  attempts  which  have 

Wm  made  in  modem  times  to  spread  the  inflnmice  of  the 
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Gospel  amoDg  tbem  have  in  a  greaC 

ful.    Two  jfreat  causes  hare,  in  my 

thitt  effifct.     The  first  of  these   was  the 

excitrd  liy  Philip,  that  the  English  were 

Riifl  WITH  embarked  in  a  general  design  to  _ 

of  thuir  lands.    This  persuasion  appears  to  tate  ^*|^ 

thi^  H^ffiicy  of  that  sagacious  chieftain,  thnwgbo^t  4e  P''^ 

|Mrt  of  New-England,  in  a  manner  remarkably  twpimim 

i:urioiiH,     So  firmly  were  the  Indians  satisfied  of  Ac  Is 

an<l  HiniBter  designs  of  the  colonists,  that  the         "^ 

iiKif<-r  h(!f?n  effrctuully  erased.    Whenerer  onr 

Ihrm,  ilicn'fon?,  they  are  met  with  apprehension  sad  ^ 

Htrongly  chfriKhtMl  by  the  sense  of  their  own 

(limimiHon,  and  of  the  population  and  power  of  die 

TIk;  othrr  cauM*  of  this  diflSculty  is  found  in  the  c; 

conduct  of  thofte  who  are  called  Indian  traders. 

cliiKH  of  nifn,  who,  for  a  long  period,  employed  thMisovcs 

i^xolian^ing  ronr.se  Eunipean  goods  and  ardent  spirits,  muw 

powdi^r  and  bull,  flints,  hatchets,  knives,  and  some  other  cfli 

inodKioK,  with  tho  Indians,  for  furs  and  peltry,     Somefi* 

thry  rosidod  anion^  them  permanently,  and  sometimes  oei 

Nionully,  nnd  in  either  case  acquired  often  considerable  ssee 

Avmiy  ovrr  thrni.     (lenorally  they  were  men  of  loose  Bn 

ufl  well  (IK  of  loosif  principles.     In  their  trade  they  were  gree 

and   opprr9siv(\  nnd   in  their  ordinary  conduct  licentious. 

grciit  purt  of  their  gains  arose  from  the  sale  of  ardent  spin 

ix  hiiHiness,  to  the  snrcoss  of  which  the  vice,  particularly  ' 

inteiiipermuH*,   of  ttu*  Indians   was   indispensable.      Agai 

Christianity  nnd  its  niissiouaries,  therefore,  these  men  arnr 

themselves,  and  made  on  the  minds  of  their  customers 

most  unfavoumhle  impressions  concerning  both.     At  the  S8 

time,  they  themselves  wt^e  white  men,  and  in  the  view  of 

Indians  were  of  course  Christians.     With  Christianity,  th< 

fore,  these;  ignorant  people  almost  necessarily  connected 

unprinripled  and  profligate  lives  of  the  traders,  as  being  oi 

the  only,  and  always  the  prominent,  examples  of  what  t 

suppostrd  to  l>e  tho  proper  effects  of  the  Christian  religion* 

*  The  sftinc  etlrcts  tire  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  Hindoos,  b] 
lonne  lives  nf  the  British  inhabitants  ofHindostan.  The  most  solidg 
niOf»t  it|vcrRti%'r,  objection  hroupht  by  them  against  the  Christian  relij 
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*o  these  great  causes  must,  in  certain  cases,  be  added  a 

sometimes  was  not  inferior  to  either  in  its  efficacy ; 

the  very  censorable  character  of  that  class  of  men, 

vBoany  plant  themselves  upon  the  frontier  of  the  English 

Its,  a  class  composed   princqially  of  the  foresters 

tofore  described.    These  men  almost  of  course  alienate 

minds  of  the  Indians  firom  every  thing  adopted  by  the 

Its. 

idently  of  these  causes,  there  b  nothing  in  the  Indian 

incter,  which  can  rationally  discourage  efforts  for  their  con- 

ikmotL    They  are  savages,  it  is  true,  and  a  savage  life  is 

Ksstile  to  religion ;  but  how  often  has  Christianity  triumphed 

Ofcr  this  obstacle.     What  I  especially  intend  is,  that  there  is 

vtting  of  a  peculiar  nature  in  their  circumstances,  which  would 

itfe  their  conversion  more  hopeless  and  difficult  than  that  of 

oner  savages.     Of  this  decisive  proof  is  furnished  in  the  facts 

mch  have  been  already  stated.    A  strong  illustration  of  the 

ame  proof  is  also  exhibited  in  the  remarkable  success  of  the 

oeeUent  Brainerd,  who,  at  Cross-week-sung,  converted  by 

b  preaching,  so  far  as  the  human  eye  can  judge,  seventy-five 

bfians,  oot  of  one  hundred^  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the 

Gospel,  within  twelve  mouths.    What  minister  can  boast  of 

pester  success  in  any  congregation  of  civilized  life  1    Such  a 

&ct  is  a  flaming  proof,  that  the  difficulty  here  complained  of 

(bet  not  lie  in  the  mere  character  of  these  people. 

Yarmouth  was  incorporated  in  1639.  In  1790,  it  contained 
%678  inhabitants,  Dennis  being  then  included  within  its  limits, 
lii  1800,  Yarmouth  alone  contained  1,727 ;  and,  in  1810, 
2,134.  Of  Dennis  we  saw  little,  except  the  ground  on  which 
ve  rode,  and  occasional  extensions  of  our  prospect  over  the 
oe^glibouring  countiy.  Of  the  houses  and  inhabitants  we  saw 
few,  and  those  distinguished  by  no  peculiarity.  A  consider- 
dile  part  of  the  road  firom  Yarmouth  to  Orleans,  where  we 

trf  that  which  is  obriftted  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  has  heen  derived 
fiva  tUt  loarce.  The  Mexicans  made  the  same  objection,  and  as  they 
t^Mijbt  incMlibly,  againet  the  religion  that  was  taught  them  by  the  Sp»- 
audi.  The  inhabitants  of  Tanjore,  after  having  been  a  short  time  witnesses 
^^^  fife  oF  Schwartz,  never  thought  of  questioning  either  the  reality  or  the. 
"toBsDoe  of  hb  religion. 
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lodged,  18  hilly  and  unpleasant.  The  soil  is  principally  le 
(}ie  v^rdore  ftlded  premattiiely ;  the  forests,  which 'in  Dd 
extend  along^  the  road  in  one  place'  three  miles,  are  low 
ukithrifiy;  and  the  surface,  though  suffiei^itly  varied,  ii 
lata  4)f -beauty.  The  Tiews  of  the  bay,  and  tike  tidy,  comi 
able,  aippeaiance  of  the  houses,  are*  hefre '  ahtnost  the  < 
ejbj^tft  'whicb^.caB  gratify  the  eye  of  a  traveller.  On 
northern  shore  the  soil  is  said  to  be  better.  Rye,  In 
^om,  and  omona  are  said  to  grow  well ;  and  are  ciiltivatec 
greater  quantities  than  are  necessary  for  the  consumptioi 
the  inhabitants. 

The  highest  land  in  the  county  of  Barnstable  is  Scf 
hill,  in  this  townsUp. 

The  following  account  of  the  salt  works  in  Bamst 
county  is  isken  firoin  the  collections  of  the  Historical  Soc 
of  Massachusetts,  vol.  viii,  page  138. 

Number  of  Worki.    Nomber  of  FeeC. 

In  Dennis 47  33,800 

Yarmouth 4  16,630 

Barnstable 14  11,717 

Sandwich     4  2,702 

Fahnouth 4  1,900 

Harwich 21  18,600 

Chatham 6  11,500 

Orleans     :  .  11  3,080 

Eastbam 12  9,100 

Wellfleet 2  180 

Truro 1  700 

Province  Town     10  11,404 


136  121,318 

.  You  are  to  be  informed,  that  these  feet  denote  the  are 
the  several  vats  contained  in  each  salt  work ;  and  that  a  j 
has  here  a  singular  meaning,  and  denotes  ten  actual  feet.  ' 
veal  amount  of  the  whole  area  of  the  vats  erected  on 
peninsula,  was,  in  the  year  1802,  1,213,130  square  feet 
was  calculated,  that  these  works  would  yield  annually  40, 
bushels  of  marine  salt,  and  181,969  pounds  of  Glauber^s  i 
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worth  in  die  whole  4L97OI  doUans  S6  cents ;  of  which  the 
nuaine  salt,  valued  at  75  c^its  a  bushel,  amounts  to  90,328 
4olbnt  50  cents;  and  the  Glauber^s  salt,  valued  at  6|  cents 
per  lb.  to  11,373  dollars,  00  cents. 

Captain  John  Sears,  of  Dennis,  was  the  first  and  principal 
author  of  this  method  of  manufacturing  salt,  and  is  to  be  con- 
lidered  as  one  of  the  benefactoiB  of  hb  country ;  particularly 
as  he  persevered  in  bringing  the  design  to  perfection,  in  spite 
of  the  sneers  and  ridicule  of  his  nei^bours ;  weapons  often 
employed  in  a  very  shameful,  though  successful,  manner  to 
discourage  useful  inventions. 

There  is  a  flourishing  village  on  Bass  river;  running  be- 
tween Yarmouth  and  Dennis,  on  the  south  side  of  the  pe- 

Dennis  was  incorporated  in  1793.  In  1800,  it  contained 
188  dwelling-houses,  and  1,408  inhabitants;  and,  in  1810, 
1,739. 

Harwich  presents  a  handsomer  aspect  than  any  other  town 
after  Barnstable.  It  is  situated  on  an  easy  declivity  towards 
the  south,  and  has  a  tolerably  good  soil.  The  verdure  was 
more  ?ivid,  and  the  agriculture  more  successful.  The  houses 
are  generally  such  as  have  been  already  described  *. 

Orleans  is  not  greatly  distinguished  by  any  thing  from  Har- 
wich, except  that  it  is  much  inferior  in  pleasantness  of  appear- 
ance. The  soil  also  is  lighter,  and  apparently  less  productive. 
Oq  Pocket  neck,  however,  lying  upon  the  south,  it  is  much 
better  than  in  the  main  body  of  the  township ;  and  on  Pocket 
island,  in  Pleasant  bay,  is  still  better.  In  the  body  of  the 
township  twelve  bushels  of  maize,  and  eight  of  rye,  are  the 
arerage  crop ;  on  the  neck,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  of  maize, 
and  firom  eight  to  twelve  of  rye ;  and  on  the  island  twenty 
boihds  of  maize,  without  the  aid  of  manure.  Old  men  and 
ko;s  are  principally  the  husbandmen ;  the  middle,  aged,  and 
Toangmen  are  chiefly  onployed  infidiing.     Clams  are  the 

*  la  tbe  jtmt  180S,  the  towDship  of  Harwich  was  divided,  and  the  fint 
iviih  incorporated  hj  the  name  of  Brewster.  This  is  the  part  throu|^ 
wtttcb  we  tniTelled.  In  the  year  1790,  the  township  contained  2,392  inha- 
^MMs ;  and,  b  1800,  9,987 ;  in  the  year  1810,  the  present  Harwich  con- 
tmd  1,949,  and  Brewster  1,113 ;  total  3,054. 
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bait  lued  bv  the  fiaheniieD,  of  wfakh  firom  rix  hmdred  to  • 
thousand  barrels  are  coUecled  here  in  a  single  season.  In  tUi 
business  many  poor  people  find  employment  and  subsistem 
Very  little  wood  grows  in  this  township.  Imported  wood  ad 
peat  are  the  fuel  of  the  inhabitants.  Tlie  township  is  di?ided 
into  scattered  plantations. 

Orleans  was  formerly  a  part  of  Eastham»  and  was  incoipo- 
rated  in  1797.  In  1800,  it  contained  1,096  inhabitants ;  md, 
in  1810,  1,248. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


.  ■  i 


» 


LETTER  X. 


[oBL  Truro.  Province  Town.  Beach  dross,  its 
iify.  Soil  very  thin,  and  blown  away  from  the  White 
wi  beneath.  Manners  and  Habits  of  the  Inhabitants 
Province  Town.  Its  Fisheries  and  Harbour.  Well' 
t.    Return  to  Harwich.     Innkeeper. 

AE  Sir  ; 

Wb  left  our  comfortable  inn  in  Orleans,  September 
and  rode  to  Province  Town,  through  Eastham,  Well- 
md  Tmro :  tiurty  miles.  When  we  had  proceeded  half 
on  our  journey  the  road  turned  to  the  north,  and  thence 
Bortfa-west,  this  spot  being  the  elbow  of  the  peninsula, 
itham  the  surface  became  a  perfect  plain ;  and  the  pe- 
I  so  narrow,  that  we  had  a  full  view  of  Massachusetts'- 
id  the  Atlantic  at  the  same  time.  The  bay  was  oYeiy- 
magnificent,  and  on  the  north  was  like  the  ocean,  with- 
nts.  We  were,  therefore,  presented  with  the  prospect 
»  immense  oceans,  separated  only  by  a  strip  of  land, 
niles  in  breadth.  Few  spots  on  a  continent  unite  two 
bjects  in  a  single  view. 

Basdiam  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  was  a  point  of  per* 

y  less  consequence  than  in  Orieans.     The  soil  was 

more  barren;  the  fields  were  large,  as  if  owned  in 

m  by  many  proprietors ;  the  fences  were  low,  as  if  little 

r  was  apprehended  from  cattle ;  and  large  tracts  were 

{■dosed.     All  these  appearances  increased,  until,  at  the 

se  of  perhaps  six  miles  from  Orleans,  we  entered  a 

composed  at  first  of  oaks,  and  afterwards  of  oaks  and 

still  lower  and  leaner  than  any  which  we  had  seen  be- 

lUs  forest  lasts,  without  intermission,  to  Wellfleet,  and 

mj  fitde  to  the  borders  of  Truro.    At  first  the  groond 
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is  high,  but  level.  After  we  had  travelled  a  few  miles,  it  ht- 
came  broken  into  hills  and  vallies.  On  the  eastern  sidetif 
this  township,  however,  there  is  a  tract  of  very  good  land, 
containing  about  two  hundred  acres,  probably  the  best  in  thb 
county ;  yielding,  when  well  manured,  from  thirty  to  forty-five 
bushels  of  maize,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  of  rye. 
Greneratly,  the  land  on  the  eastern  side  is  better  than  that  on 
the  western.  More  than  one  thousand  bushels  of  maize  are 
annually  sent  to  maricet  by  the  farmers. 

Eastham  was  incorporated  in  1646 ;  and,  including  Orleans 
eoatained,  in  1790, 1,834  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  Eastham  alone 
contained  650,  and  both  townships  1,764 ;  and,  in  1810,  Eisst- 
ham  contained  761. 

Our  journey  through  the  forest  mentioned  above  was  dis- 
agreeable. The  surface  was  unpleasant,  and  the  trees  were 
destitute  of  thrift  and  beauty.  The  road,  also,  became  within 
a  few  miles  a  mere  b^d  of  deep  scmd,  through  which  oinr 
horses  moved  with  excessive  difficulty.  Yet  even  in  tins  foi^st 
we  saw  planted,  at  considerable  distanceB,  tidy,  snug<  houses, 
vsttdly  KUnionnded  by  a  fence,  inclosiAg  a  small  fiece  <rf 
greuttd.  On  most  of  these  weve  orchards  of  apple-trees,  Ath 
fetided  from  the  sea  winds  by' a  barrier  of  cherry-trees,  '<6r 
locusts^  Under  these  trees  we  had  from  time  to  time 'the 
pleasure  of  seeing  patches  of  verdure,  not  indeed  very  brffliaii^ 
yet  very  agreeable  to  us ;  accustomed^  as  we  liad  Mw  bi^iBii 
for  a  great  distance, to  fields  cover^dwith  a  melancholy rtia§^ 
These  houses  are  almost  all  built  in  vallies;  surround^  t>y 
hills  of  c6nsi&rMile  height,  and  defended  by  the  foreists  whMft 
cover  them.  A  small  bam  is  commonly  built  near  the  hoiiife, 
in  which  is  lodged  the  salt  hay,  destined  to  be  the  food  of  ene 
or  more  i^ows.  These  animftls,  having  never  known  betM^ 
food,  will,  it  is  said,  live  well  on  Ais  fodder.  '    >  ! 

Our  road  pasi^ed  Welifleet  on  the  right,  at  'such  ^  ^tanb^i 
tiiat  we  saw  litfle  of  Hiis  to^vn  uiitil  oiir  retum.  "  "'  ''» 

Truro,  t. «.  the  toim,  lies  on  the  "weisteni  side  of  tliftf  ^einiH 
sula;  being  built,'  Hke  most  of  thoi»e  through  which  W^  hbti 
passed,  upon  the  harbour.  The  principal  concern  of  Hiese 
people,  you  will  remeinber,  lies  witt  the  ocean.  The  village^ 
of  Truro  and  WelMeet;  and  tibe'lioiises  scattered  through  these 
fiiWnMps,   are  almost -entirely'  MAtioiled  in  vollies;  elM  vyf 
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vkieh,  towards  the  northern  part  of  the  township,  riins  across, 
or  nearly  across*  the  peninsula.  On  these  low  gronnds  they 
find  a  better  soil,  and  security  from  the  violence  of  the  winds. 
The  hills,  contrary  to  what  is  found  almost  everywhere  else 
in  New-England,  are  dry,  sandy,  and  barren. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  township,  and  of  the  buildings 
vhich  it  contains,  differs  in  nothing  remarkable  from  those, 
which  have  been  ahready  described.     It  includes  two  villages, 
one  of  about  forty,  and  the  other  of  about  thirty  houses ;  to- 
gether with  several  hamlets,  and  a  number  of  scattered  habita- 
tions.    The  houses  have  the  same  tidy,  comfortable  appear*- 
ance,  which  has  been  heretofore  remarked ;  but  are  painted 
m  fewer  instances  than  in  Yarmouth,  and  some  other  places* 
The  church  is  large  and  decent^  but  without  a  steeple*    From 
the  ground,  on  which  this  building  stands,  there  is  a  noble 
proqpect  of  the  bay  and  the  ocean.    This  view  is  frequently^ 
repeated  in  the  way  to  Province  Town. 

In  passing  through  this  township  we  saw  a  few  melancholy* 
com  fields,  partienlarly  towards  the  northern  limits.  The 
flom  hiOa,  formed  by  the  hoe,  were  all  standings  as  if  the  fields 
M  yidded  their  last  crop,  and  were  finally  forsaken.  The 
feaces  ^peaied  to  have  been,  designed  rather  to  mark  the 
boondaries  of  the  fields,  than  to  defend  them  against  the  inr 
tnuHon  <if  eattle.  Yet  these  lands  are  said,  in  ancient  times^ 
to  iwire  porodaeed  fifty  bushels  of  maiie  to  the  acre,  and  firom 
tteen  to  twenty  busheb  of  wheat. 

Traro  contained,  in  1790, 1,198  inhabitants,  and  165  dwell- 
nqpi;  in  1800, 1,152  inhabitants;  and,  in  1810, 14209. 

From  Tniro  to  Province  Town  onr  road  lay  chiefly  on  the 

n^gin  of  a  beach,  which  ni^tesit  with  Truro.    Tlie  form  of 

this  toiWBafaip,  wolusively  of  Ijong  Point,  is  not  unlike  that 

of  a  diemical  retort :  the  tow!n  lying  in  the  inferior  arch  of  the 

Whi  $md  Raee  Point  on  the  exterior,  and  the  beach  being 

Ike  stern*    Immediately  befhre  the  town  is  the  harbour,  com- 

aopfyfltjfled  Cape  Cod  harbour;,  the  waters  of  which  es:tend 

raosd  the  north  end  q£  Tnuro  a  considerable  distance^  and 

«e  dbere  terauoatedby  an  extensive  salt  marsh,  whi(ch  reaches 

"ome  diitande  into  the  last  mentioned  township.    Between 

this  asnh  and  thewators  of  Province  Town  harbovr  mi  one 

iMb,  sat  th^iAdanfieM  the  o(her»  runs  ftie  beach.    FKim 
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obserriikg  it  in  Taiious  places  along  the  road  from  ^'^■****»w>,  I 
waf  induced  to  believe,  that  it  borders  the  ocean  from  Bsm 
Point  to  the  Elbow,  and  perhaps  reaches  still  farther. 

This  remarkable  object  is  an  enormous  mass  of  sand,  ndi 
as  has  been  already  described ;  fine,  light,  of  a  yellowish  hn^ 
and  the  sport  of  every  wind.     It  is  blown  into  plains*  vallies, 
and  hills.    The  hills  are  of  every  height  from  ten  to  two  hm* 
dred  feet.     Frequently  they  are  naked,  round,  and  extreoMlf 
elegant ;  and  often  rough,  pointed,  wild,  and  fantastical,  wtt 
all  the  varied  forms,  which  are  seen  at  times  in  drifts  of  raov. 
Some  of  them  are  covered  with  beach-fi^ass :  some  fringed 
with  whortleberry  bushes ;  and  some  tufted  with  a  small  aoi 
singular  growth  of  oaks.     The  variety  and  wildness  of  the 
forms,  the  desolate  aspect  of  the  surface,  the  height  of  tki 
loftier  elevations,  the  immense  length  of  the  range,  and  thi 
tempestuous  tossing  of  the  clouds  of  sand,  formed  a  group  of 
objects,  novel,  sublime,  and  more  interesting  than  can  be  ioM* 
gined.     It  was  a  barrier  against  the  ambition  and  fretfrdnMi 
of  the  ocean,  restlessly  and  always  employed  in  assailing  ill 
strength,  and  wearing  away  its  mass.    To  my  own  fancy  it 
appeared  as  the  eternal  boundary  of  a  region,  wild,  dreaiji 
and  inhospitable,  where  no  hiunan  being  could  dwell,  and  iati 
which  every  human  foot  was  forbidden  to  enter.     The  portl 
of  this  barrier,  which  are  covered  with  whortleberry  busheiR 
and  with  oaks,  have  been  either  not  at  all,  orverylittfe  Uowi. 
The  oaks,  particularly,  appear  to  be  the  continuation  of  the 
forests  originally  formed  on  this  spot.    Their  appearance  w» 
new  and  singular.     Few  if  any  of  them  rose  above  the  middk 
stature  of  man ;  yet  they  were  not  shrubs,  but  trees  of  a  re» 
gular  stem  and  structure.    They  wore  all  the  marks  of  ex- 
treme age ;  were  in  some  instances  already  decayed,  and  in 
odiers  decaying;  were  hoary  with  moss,  and  were  defonned 
by  branches,  broken  and  wasted,  not  by  violence,  but  by  tiiMi. 
The  whole  appearance  of  one  of  these  trees  strongly  reminded 
me  of  a  Httle,  withered  old  man.    Indeed,  a  lillipntian  of 
threescore  years  and  ten,  compared  with  a  veteran  of  Brob- 
dingnag,  would  very  naturally  illustrate  the  resemblance,  or 
rather  the  contrast,  between  one  of  these  dwarfs  and  a  fiilt 
grown  tenant  of  our  forests. 

This  stinted  vegetation  is  partially,  and  perh^M  justly,  Mir 
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trilMedtb  the  infhieiioe  of  the  «ea  winds.    The  chief  oraae, 

however,  is  imdoubtediy  the  sterility  of  the  soil.    Throughout 

the  whole  of  this  peninsula  the  forest  trees,  and  all  others, 

even  those  in  the  most  favoured  spots,  are  unusually  small. 

Ton  will  remember,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  thin  soil,  and 

a  few  spots  of  salt  marsh,  it  is  formed  entirely  of  sand.     In 

such  ground  no  forest  tree  can  grow,  either  with  rapidity  or 

vigour.     All  the  trees,  and  all  their  branches,  are  blunt  and 

unthrifty  in  their  appearance,  and  humble  in  their  stature. 

The  water,  which  nourishes  them,  is  received  upon  a  mere 

sieve,  which  retains  it  but  for  a  moment,  and  supplies  them 

with  a  scanty,  parsimonious  nurture.     Accordingly,  the  trees 

are  in  the  literal  sense  starved.     On  the  beach  this  evil  exists 

in  a  peculiar  degree.    The  hills,  on  which  these  remariiable 

vegetables  stand,   are  of  very  small  compass ;  and  the  water 

imis  down  their  sides,  and  oozes  from  their  declivities.    Hence, 

the  supply  of  nutriment  is  still  less,  and  the  growth  more 

stinted,  than  on  the  body  of  the  peninsula. 

On  the  driest  and  most  barren  of  these  grounds  grows  a 
plmt,  which  I  had  never  before  seen,  known  here  by  the 
nane  of  beach-grass.  This  vegetable  bears  a  general  resem- 
Uuice  to  sedge ;  but  is  of  a  light  bluish  green,  and  of  a  coarse 
Clearance.  On  these  sands,  sterile  as  they  appear,  it  flou- 
riibes  with  a  strong  and  rapid  vegetation  ;  and,  I  believe,  not 
It  all,  or  veiy  rarely,  on  any  other  ground ;  and  here,  one 
vnNild  naturally  think  nothing  could  grow. 

From  a  Bfr*  Collins,  now  an  inhabitant  of  Plymouth,  and 
fimeiiy  of  Truro,  I  received  the  following  information. 
When  he  lived  at  Truro  the  inhabitants  were,  under  the  au- 
tbority  of  law,  regularly  warned  in  the  month  of  April,  yearly, 
tb  phot  beach-grass,  as  in  other  towns  of  New-England  they 
M  warned  io  repair  highways.  You  will  observe,  that  it  was 
i«(aired  by  the  laws  of  the  states  and  under  the  proper  penal* 
lies  for  disobedience,  being  as  regular  a  public  tax  as  any 
other.  The  people,  therefore,  generally  attended,  and  per* 
bnned  the  labour.  The  grass  was  dug  in  the  bunches,  in 
lUch  it  naturally  grows;  and  each  bunch  divided  into  a 
mimber  of  smaller  ones.  These  were  set  out  in  the  sand  at 
diitaBces  of  three  feet  After  one  row  was  set,  others  were 
fheed  behind  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  shut  up  the  inter- 
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stiees ;  or»  as  a  carpenter  would  say,  so  as  to  break  die  joiott « 
It  was  placed  in  this  manner,  in  order  to  prevent  the  wiad 
fiom  having  an  open  course  through  the  grass  in  any  direc- 
tion, lest  it  should  drive  the  sand  away.  When  it  is  once 
set,  it  grows  of  course,  and  spreads  with  rapidity.  Eveiy 
bunch  enlarges ;  and,  with  its  seeds,  plants  new  onea  around 
iL  The  seeds  are  so  heavy,  that  they  bend  the  heads  of  the 
grass ;  and,  whpn  ripe,  drop  directly  down  by  its  side,  where 
they  immediately  vegetate.  Thus  in  a  short  time  the  ground 
is  covered. 

.  Where  this  covering  is  found,  none  of  the  sand  is  blown. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  accumulated  and  raised  continually*  as 
snow  gathers  and  rises  among  bushes,  or  branches  of  trees» 
out  and  spread  upon  the  earth.  Nor  does  the  grass  merely 
d^end  the  surface  on  which  it  is  planted ;  but  rises,  as  thai 
rises,  by  new  accumulations  ;  and  always  overtops  the  saod» 
however  high  that  may  be  raised  by  the  wind. 

Within  the  memory  of  my  informant  the  sea  broke  over  the 
beach,  which  connects  Truro  with  Province  Town  (the  eastern 
end  of  which,  for  three  miles,  is  within  the  limits  of  the  former 
township) ;  and  swept  the  body  of  it  away  for  some  distance. 
The  beach-grass  was  immediately  planted  on  the  spot ;  in  con* 
sequence  of  which  the  beach  was  again  raised  to  a  suffioieat 
height,  and  in  various  places  into  hills. 

The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  exhibited  in  the 
formation  of  this  plant,  in  this  place,  certainly  claim  the  ad* 
miration  and  gratitude  of  man.  But  for  this  single,  un* 
sightly  vegetable,  the  slender  barrier,  which  here  has  so  long 
resisted  the  ravages  of  the  ocean,  had,  not  improbably,  been 
long  since  washed  away.  In  the  ruins,  Province  Town,  and 
its  most  useful  harbour,  must  have  been  lost ;  and  the  relief 
which  the  harbour,  and  the  inhabitants,  furnish  to  multitodaa 
of  vessels  in  distress,  and  which  no  other  place  or  peopie 
oould  pojMibly  furnish,  must  have  been  prevented.  No  other 
plant  grows  on  this  sand.  The  purpose  for  which  it  seema  to 
have  been  created,  it  answers  easily,  permanently,  and  pw- 
fecdy.  Perhaps  at  some  period,  at  a  more  advanced  state  of 
knowledge,  when  war  shall  have  become  less,  and  the  ad* 
vancement  of  h^^iness  more  the  object  of  human  pursuit, 
uses  of  similar  importance  nay  be  found  for  most,  fgmHf 
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for  all  cAer  objects,  however  useless  they  may  be  thought  mt 
present,  and  however  neglected  in  the  inqoiries  <^  man. 

The  benefit  of  this  osefbl  plant,  and  of  these  prudent  regn- 
htions,  is  however  in  some  measure  lost  There  are  in  Pro- 
vince town,  as  I  was  informed,  one  hundred  and  forty  cows. 
These  animals,  being  stinted  in  their  means  of  subsistence,  are 
pcmitted  often  to  wander,  at  times  in  search  of  food.  In 
every  such  case  they  make  depredations  on  the  beach  grass, 
and  prevent  its  seeds  from  being  formed.  In  this  manner  the 
plant  is  ultimately  destroyed. 

It  has  been  a  frequent  opinion,  that  this  beach,  and  not  im 
probably  the  whole  township  of  Province  Town,  will  one  day, 
and  that  at  no  distant  period  of  time,  be  swept  away  by  the 
ocean.  I  was  not  able  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  con- 
cerning this  subject,  particularly  as  judicious  persons  difiered 
entirely  both  as  to  facts  and  probabilities.  Some  averred,  that 
tbe  beach  has  been  greatly  diminished  within  a  moderate  pe- 
liod.  Others,  particulariy  one,  a  discreet  man,  insisted,  that 
what  it  lost  on  one  side  it  regularly  gained  on  the  other.  It 
is  now  a  mere  line  of  sand,  in  several  places  not  more  than  one 
kmdred  yards  wide,  and  appears  to  tfie  eye  of  a  stranger,  as 
if  every  vestige  of  it  might  be  easily  swept  away  within  two  or 
tree  years. 

From  Tmro  to  Province  Town  the  road  and  the  scenery  are 
b«th  singular.  Beside  the  beach  and  the  salt-marsh  already 
descfibed,  the  high  grounds  of  Truro,  on  the  south-west,  exhi* 
\it  a  prospect  entirely  peculiar.  Bleak,  barren,  and  desolate 
11  if  never  designed  to  be  the  residence  of  man,  they  are  ne- 
verdielefls  divided  into  fields,  inclosed  in  the  low,  slender  man- 
Mr  mentioned  aboTe,  and  covered  with  short  grass,  now  russet 
mA  melancholy.  The  soil,  here  scarce  an  inch  thick,  has,  in 
ipets  spread  over  all  these  fields  at  little  distances,  been  either 
Hown  or  washed  away,  and  left  the  white  sand  immediatdy 
teaeaih  it  bare.  These  spots  exactly  resemble  the  remains  of 
i  Bght  soow  einefly  melted  and  vamshed,  yet  still  whitening 
Ak  gronnd  in  many  places,  and  with  perpetually  differing 
(ladalions  of  rastre. 

The  road,  exoept  when  the  tide  has  declined,  lies  along  ike 
•MCb-weslen  marghd  of  the  beach  in  a  mass  of  sand,  through 
IkUk  a  iMme  wades  wiOi  excesnve  fiitigne.    When  the  tide 

o2 
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has  saffidenily  fallen,  a  path  is  fiimished  by  that  part  of  the 
beach  which  has  been  washed,  better  in  our  opinion  than 
afanost  any  which  we  had  found  after  we  had  left  Roches- 
ter. The  only  objects  in  this  tract,  which  can  be  called  beauti- 
fol,  except  the  water,  are  the  naked  hills  of  sand.  These  in 
many  instances  are  perfectly  re^lar,  graceful  sweUs,  highly  or- 
namented  with  fine  waving  figures  of  great  elegance,  wrought 
in  the  sand  by  the  various  motions  of  the  wind. 

Province  Town  stands  on  the  end  of  the  peninsula^  aod 
near  the  western  limit  of  the  beach.  Race  Point,  the  northern 
termination  of  the  peninsula,  lies  three  miles  farther  north ; 
and  Long  Point,  a  hook  extending  from  its  western  border, 
shoots  out  towards  the  south  four  and  a  half.  Between  this 
hook  and  a  beach,  connected  with  the  north-western  corner  of 
Truro,  winds  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  is  thus  com- 
pletely land-locked,  and  perfectly  safe.  The  town  is  built  on 
the  north  side  of  the  harbour,  and  on  the  southern  margin  of 
the  beach.  When  we  were  on  the  ground,  it  contained  140 
houses  ;  all,  as  far  as  we  saw  them,  of  one  story.  .  They  were 
new,  neat,  and  comfortable ;  but  are  built  on  a  bed  of  deep 
sand,  and  set  upon  blocks  of  wood.  They  are  built  in  rows, 
the  first  of  which  is  complete  ;  the  second,  immediately  behind 
it,  broken  with  interstices ;  and  the  third,  short  and  broken 
also.  All,  or  nearly  all  of  them  face  toward  the  harbour. 
There  are  a  few  court-yards,  but  no  other  inclosures  of  any 
kind.  Cellars,  where  they  exist,  are  built  of  bricks  in  a  circu- 
lar form,  to  prevent  the  sand  from  forcing  in  the  walls  by  its 
pressure.  It  is  said,  that  there  are  two  or  three  gardens  at 
itome  distance  from  the  town;  and  some  of  the  inhabitants 
cultivate  a  few  summer  vegetables  in  their  court-yards.  Al- 
most all  their  food,  except  fish,  is  imported  from  Boston* 
Fish  is  the  only  commodity  of  domestic  use  with  which  they 
supply  themselves. 

The  earth  is  here  a  mere  residence,  and  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  contribute  at  all  to  the  sustenance  of  man.  All  his  support, 
and  all  his  comforts,  are  elicited  from  the  ocean.  To  the 
ocean  he  betakes  himself  as  the  only  field  of  Ins  exertions,  and 
as  if  it  were  his  native  element.  The  Uttle  children  were 
wading  as  familiarly  in  the  harbour,  as  elsewhere  they  are  seen 
]daying  in  the  streets.    Their  sports,  and  their  serious  occupa- 
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tioos,  are  alike  found  there.  Little  boys  managed  boats  of 
considerable  size  with  the  fearlessness,  and  apparently  with 
the  skyi,  of  experienced  boatmen.  Every  employment,  except 
within  doors,  seemed  to  be  connected  with  the  water,  and  in- 
tended for  the  sea.  To  fish  in  every  various  manner,  to  se- 
cure that  which  had  been  caught,  to  cure  fish,  to  extract  oil, 
and  to  manage  different  sorts  of  vessels,  firom  the  canoe  to  the 
dnp,  engrossed  apparently  the  whole  attention  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

The  manners  of  all  those  whom  we  saw,  of  every  age  and 
of  both  sexes,  were  very  becoming,  plain,  frank,  obliging,  and 
olmoasly  sincere.  Nothing  was  perceived  of  the  roughness 
which  I  had  expected  from  a  mere  collection  of  fishermen  and 
MdloTs.  The  inn,  in  which  we  lodged,  was  kept  by  a  respect- 
able man,  who,  with  his  whole  family,  did  every  thing  which  we 
could  wish  for  our  accommodation. 

All  these  people  appear  to  be  industrious  and  enterprising. 
They  are  said  to  be  excelled  by  no  seamen  in  their  resolution, 
skill,  and  activity.  Many  of  them  command  ships  belonging 
to  Boston,  and  the  other  trading  towns  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Uany  of  them  also  are  said  to  amass  wealth  to  a  considerable 
degree;  and  some  of  them  retire  into  the  interior,  where  they 
purehase  farms  of  their  less  industrious  and  less  prosperous 
coontrymen. 

The  fishery  of  Province  Town  is  an  important  object.  For 
lome  years  the  scarcity  of  whales  has  been  such  as  to  discou- 
fige  the  whale  fishery ;  bnt  as  they  have  now  become  more 
nonerous,  they  are  banning  to  be  objects  of  more  attention. 
Hie  cod  fishery  is  pursned  with  great  spirit  and  success.  Just 
before  we  arrived,  a  schooner  came  in  from  the  great  bank  with 
S6,000  fish,  about  l,fiOO  quintals,  taken  in  a  single  voyage ; 
the  Bain  deck,  as  I  was  informed,  being,  on  her  return,  eight 
inches  underwater  in  calm  weather.  They  also  fish  for  sharks, 
ad  take  gveat  numbers  of  them ;  for  mackarel,  horse  macka- 
vd,  haddock,  &c.  Herrings  are  also  taken  in  prodigious 
fttntities. 

The  baclKmr  of  Province  Town  is  very  capacious,  secure, 
•pen  at  all  times,  and  of  good  bottom.  Its  depth  is  suffi- 
cient for  ships  of  any  size,  and  it  will  contain  more  than  three 
ifMisand  Tendi  at  once.    Its  importance  is  incalculable*  The 
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exterior  coatt  of  the  peninsiila  is  pecoliaily  hanrdons.  The 
fllomiSy  which  prerail  on  die  American  coast,  genenJly  ecuM 
firom  the  east ;  and  there  is  no  other  harbonr  on  a  windwavd 
riioie  within  two  hundred  miles.  A  vast  nnmber  of  vessels 
aate  always  {dyin^  in  this  commercial  region ;  and  thonsmdi 
hare  fonnd  safety  berey  which  would  otherwise  have  perished. 

About  87,000  quintab  of  cod  fish,  aad  about  5,000  baneb 
of  herrings,  are  annually  cau^t  by  the  people  o£  ProYinoe 
Town.  The  herrings  are  about  four  dollars  a  barrel^  and  ood 
ish  about  three  dollars  and  a  third,  or  twenty  shillings  a 
qinntal. 

Within  tins  township  there  are  two  horses,  len  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  cows.  These,  except  whea 
they  purloin  the  beach  grass,  are  fed  from  the  marsh  in  tha 
neighbourhood. 

All  the  inhabitants  whom  we  saw,  c£  every  age,  weoe  weD 
clad;  and  no  marks  of  poverty  were  discerned  by  us. 

Ph)vince  Town  contains  a  Presbyterian  church.  Mr. 
P"  ,  the  present  minister,  is  much  and  deservedly  respected 
by  his  people ;  and  his  public  labours  are  very  generally  at- 
tended. This,  undoubtedly,  is  a  prime  source  of  the  solniety 
and  decency  conspicuous  among  the  inhabitants^  He  was 
settled,  as  we  were  told,  when  there  were  only  seventeen  tif 
miUes  on  the  spot ;  the  town  having  been  in  a  great  meaanie 
deserted  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

A  stranger,  bom  and  educated  in  the  interior  of  New** 
England,  amid  the  varied  beauties  of  its  surface,  and  the 
luxuriant  succession  of  its  produce,  naturally  concludes,  when 
he  visits  Province  Town,  that  the  inhabitants  and  the  neigh* 
boms  also  must  possess  a  very  limited  share  of  enjoyment. 
Facts,  however,  refute  this  conclusien.  For  aught  thai  we 
ocmld  discern,  dey  were  as  cheerful,  and  appeared  to  enjoy 
life  as  well,  as  any  equal  number  of  their  countrymen.  This, 
indeed,  is  easily  explicable.  Food  and  clothing,  honsca. 
lodging,  and  fuel,  they  possess  of  such  a  quality,  and  with  so 
much  ease  in  the  acquisition,  as  to  satisfy  all  the  demands -of 
that  middle  state  in  life,  which  wise  men  of  every  age  have 
dignified  by  the  name  of  golden.  Nature  and  habit  endear  to 
ftem  the  place  in  which  they  were  born  and  live,  and  prevent 
Aem  from  feeling  what  would  be  serious  ineonvemeaoea^  te  a 
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■UMgci,    Their  mode  of  life  is  natimlly  not  hn  pleawpg 

tim  tkut  of  die  fiurnier  or  mechanie ;  for  no  people  are  more 

alteolied  to  their  employment  than  teamen.    The  enterprise^ 

wfaieh  this  hfe  requires^  and  the  energy  which  it  supplies, 

reader  it  leas  even  and  dull,  and  are  probably  as  well  suited  to 

tiie  natiml  taste  of  man,  as  arts  or  agriculture.   The  situations 

of  otiMn  they  rarely  see,  and  are  therefore  rarely  led  to  make 

iitaoHie  comparisons.    The  lawn»  the  meadow,  the  orchard, 

smI  the   harvest,  excite  in  their  minds,  neither  wishes  nor 

tkonghta.     Tlie  draught  of  herrings,  the  fare  of  cod  fish,  the 

conquest  of  a  shark,  and  the  capture  cyf  a  whale,  prompt  their 

ambition,  eagross  thebr  care,  and  furnish  pleasures,  as  entirely 

mknown  to  the  farmer,  as  the  joy  of  harvest  is  to  them.    To 

nGtnde  they  are  strangers.    An  active,  enterprising  life  is 

scarcely  molested  by  ennui.     Almost  every  day  strangers  visit 

Province  Town  from  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  for  there  is 

hardly  any  spot,  except  great  trading  cities,  which  is  more  fire- 

qnented  by  vessels  of  ail  descriptions  than  this.     By  these 

Hmj  «e  fi»»hed  with  bosiiiess  and  intelligence,  and  with  not 

a  few  of  those  little  varieties  in  thought  and  feeling,  which 

eontribnte  so  much  to  the  cheerfulness  of  life.     Nor  do  they 

fial  of  enjoying  a  conscious  uninterrupted  superiority  over 

Buere  landsmen.     While  most  of  their  countrymen  have  been 

chained  to  a  small  spot  of  earth,  they  have  traversed  the 

ocean.     While  the  husbandman  has  followed  the  plough,  or 

brandished  the  sickle,  the  inhabitant  of  Province  Town  has 

toasted  the  shores  of  Greenland,  swept  the  Brazilian  seas,  or 

CTOMcd  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  chase  of  the  whale.     Who,  that 

has  eircnnmavigated  the  globe,  will  not  look  down  on  him, 

who  ban  aooroely  travelled  out  of  his  native  county,  or  spent 

life  on  his  owafiurm? 

The  tmtii  is,^  a  great  part  of  human  happiness  or  misery 
ansts  from  oomparison  merely.  Our  misfortunes  spring  not 
fran  oar  poverty,  for  we  are  rarely  poor  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
nfer,  bal  from  a  perception  that  we  are  not  so  rich  as  others. 
To  this  spirit  there  are  no  bounds.  Alexander  would  have 
been  oontented  with  Macedon,  had  there  been  no  Persia,  with 
Pua,  had  the  Indus  and  the  ocean  limited  the  Asiatic  conti- 
lart,  and  with  the  station  of  a  man,  had  there  been  in  his  ap- 
BO  gods.    Whtf  e  objects  of  superiority  and  com- 
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pariBon  do  not  exist,  the  pain  arising  from  this  souroe  b  not 
felt.    Such,  in  a  good  degree,  is  the  situation  of  these  people. 
Their  lot  is  the  lot  of  all  around  them.     They  have  little  to 
coyet,  because  they  possess  most  of  what  is  seen  and  known. 
Happily,  Providence  has,  in  cases  of  real  importance,  conci- 
fiated  us,  partially  at  least,  to  the  sources  of  our  enjoyment 
Were  we  naturally  and  generally  prompted  to  an  unirersal 
comparison  of  our  condition  with  that  of  others,  how  many,  who 
are  now  satisfied,  would  make  themselves  miserable,  because 
they  were  not  seated  on  thrones  and  wielding  sceptres.    How 
many  would  pine,  that  they  were  not  to  glitter  on  the  page  of 
the  historian  and  the  poet.     How  many  would  spend  life  in 
sighing  for  the  fine  enthusiasm  of  Spenser  and  Seattle,  the 
exquisite  elegance  of  Addison   and  Virgil,   or  the   sublime 
raptures  which  thrilled  in  the  bosom  of  Homer,  Milton,  or 
Isaiah. 

Province  Town,  in  1790,  contained  434  inhabitants;  in 
1800,  812  ;  in  1802,  there  were  196  families,  and,  by  a  pro- 
portional calculation,  946  persons ;  rather  less  than  five,  to  a 
family;  and,  in  1810,  936. 

Wednesday,  September  30th,  we  left  our  hospitable  and 
friendly  inn,  and  rode   to  Harwich ;  thirty-five  miles.     We 
began  our  journey  at  an  early  hour,  in  order  to  take  the  bene- 
fit of  a  hard  path,  furnished  by  that  part  of  the  beach  which  is 
covered  by  the  tide  at  high- water.    For  several  miles  we  were 
presented  with  a  fine  view  of  the  Atlantic,  now  rolling  against 
the  shore  under  the  pressure  of  a  strong  wind  with  inexpres- 
sible grandeur.     After  we  had  ascended  the  high  ground  on 
which  stands  the  church  of  Truro,  I  was  struck  with  the  re- 
semblance between  this  spot  and  some  parts  of  Scotland,  as 
they  are  often  exhibited  in  description.    **  Bleak  and  barren," 
like  ^'  Scotia's  Hills  *,*'  the  country  seemed  to  forbid  the  cul- 
tivation and  the  hopes  of  man.     Providence  appeared,  in  the 
very  formation  of  the  ground,  to  have  destined  it  to  accidental 
.  visitation,  or  eternal  solitude.     In  spite  of  facts  the  imagina- 
tion irresistibly  asked.  Who,  that  could  make  his  retreat,  would 
fix  his  residence  here  ? 

On  this  ground  there  is  a  handsome  lighthouse,  stationed 

*  Beatties  Minstrel 
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vpQD  a  1BB88  of  claj  remarkable  for  its  fimmess,  and  notiloM 
80  finr  being  found  bere.  Greneral  Lincoln,  a  gentleman  to 
wbom  his  conntry  is  indebted  for  many  important  sendees, 
sqierinteiided  its  erection ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  contrived  in  a 
mmer  imeommonly  nsefiiL 

On  our  way  we  passed  through  the  town  of  Wellfleet ;  and 
fiiuid  the  booses  generally  like  those  heretofore  described,  but 
with  more  appearances  of  attention  and  taste. 

Here  we  saw  a  collection  of  sand-hills  surrounding  the  har- 

boiir.     They  were  of  different  sizes,  and,  in  some  degree,  of 

diff^^eat  figures ;  but  were  all  obtuse  cones,  smooth,  regular, 

iiid  elegant*     Such  a  number,  adorning  a  handsome  piece  of 

vater,  winding  beautifully  until  it  opened  with  a  vista-like 

pavage  into  the  bay,  were,  after  all  the  similar  objects  which 

ve  had  seen,  new  and  interesting.     No  mass  of  earth  is  com- 

'  parable  to  these  hills  for  regularity  and  elegance  of  figure  and 

mifaee.    Were  they  as  cheerful  as  they  are  regular,  were  they 

dressed  with  the  verdure  which  so  generally  adorns  New- 

Englaud,  they  would  be  amoug  the  most  beautiful  objects  in 

nature. 

At  Wellfleet  formerly  lived  Colonel  Elisha  Doane,  who 
massed  in  tins  spot  an  estate  of  £  ]  20,000  sterling. 

In  1790,  Wellfleet  contained  1,113  inhabitants ;  hi  1800, 
1,907;  and,  in  1810,  1,402. 

At  Eastham  we  changed  our  road  a  few  miles  before  we 
inched  Orieans ;  and,  after  passing  by  the  church,  an  ordi- 
ttiy  building  in  indifferent  repair,  entered  a  large  sandy  waste, 
Ijiog  towards  the  bay.  Here  about  one  thousand  acres  were 
entirely  blown  away  to  the  depth,  in  many  places,  of  ten  feet. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  dreariness  and  desolation  of  this 
scene.  Not  a  living  creature  was  visible ;  not  a  house ;  nor 
eien  a  green  thing,  except  the  whortleberries,  which  tufted  a 
few  lonely  hillocks,  rising  to  the  height  of  the  original  surface, 
imI  prevented  by  this  defence  from  being  blown  away  also. 
These,  although  they  varied  the  prospect,  added  to  the  gloom 
hf  their  strongly  picturesque  appearance,  by  marking  exactly 
the  ori^al  level  of  the  plain,  and  by  showing  us,  in  this  man- 
ser,  the  immensity  of  the  mass  which  had  thus  been  carried 
away  by  the  wind.  The  beach  grass  had  been  planted  bere, 
and  the  ground  had  been  formerly  inclosed  ;  but  the  gates  had 
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been  left  open,  and  the  cattle  had  destroyed  this  invalnaUe 
plant  The  inhabitants  were,  I  presume,  discooraged,  and 
yielded  up  their  possessions  to  ruin.  When  and  where  this 
evil  will  stop,  cannot  easily  be  calculated ;  for  the  sand  spreads 
a  perfect  sterility  in  its  progress,  and  entirely  desolates  the 
ground  on  which  it  fails.  The  impression  made  by  this  land- 
scape cannot  be  realized  without  experience.  It  was  a  com- 
pound of  wildness,  gloom,  and  solitude.  I  felt  myself  trans* 
ported  to  the  borders  of  Nubia,  and  was  well  prepared  to  meet 
the  sandy  columns  so  forcibly  described  by  Bruce,  and  after 
Inm  by  Darwin.  A  troop  of  Bedouins  would  have  finished 
the  picture,  banished  every  thought  of  our  own  country,  and 
set  us  down  in  an  Afiican  waste. 

The  day  had  now  become  very  warm  ;  the  wind  blew  from 
behind  us;  the  sand  was  very  deep;  and  our  horses  were 
obliged  to  move  slowly,  and  with  extreme  difficulty.  Nothing 
could  better  elucidate  the  strength  and  beauty  of  that  Am 
image  of  Isaiah,  **  A  weary  land ;"  and  to  us  **  the  shadow  of 
a  great  rock**  would  have  been  inexpressibly  delightful. 

The  rocks  on  this  peninsula  terminated,  upon  our  road,  ii 
Orleans.    They  are  the  common,  grey  granite  of  the  country. 

We  lodged  at  Harwich  with  a  Captain  A.  Thb  man  had 
been  thirty  years  at  sea,  and,  as  he  informed  us  with  emphasis, 
had  seen  the  world.  Now  he  was  the  principal  farmer  in 
Harwich,  and  cut  annually  from  four  to  eight  loads  of  English 
hay* ;  a  greater  quantity,  as  he  told  us,  than  was  cut  by  any 
single  farmer  fiirther  down  the  Cape.  A  fimner  in  the  in^ 
terior,  who  cuts  annually  from  one  to  two  hundred  tons,  11117 
perhaps  smile  at  this  story. 

I  am.  Sir,  8cc« 

*  Spear  grass. 


LETTER  XI. 


Bitwm  to  Samdwieh*  Mission  among  tie  Indians  ai  Mas^ 
sapse.  Yisii  to  the  Rev.  Gideon  Hawlejff  the  Missionary. 
Ikscription  of  the  Peninsula  of  Cape  Cod*    Its  Soilr 


Dear  Sir; 

Thb  next  monnng,  Tlnirsday,  October  1st,  we  rode 
to  Ttrmouth,  nine  miles,  to  breakfast ;  and  spent  a  consider- 
aUe  time  in  examining  the  salt  works  of  Peter  Thatcher,  Esq. 
Hence  we  proceeded  to  Marshpee,  or  Massapee,  fifteen,  to 
dumer.  In  the  erening  we  retomed  to  Sandwich,  twelve ; 
k  aD,  thirty-six  miles.  Our  road  was  better  than  on  the  three 
freoeding  days. 

Massapee  is  one  of  the  few  tracts  in  the  popnlons  parts  of 
New-England,  which  are  still  occn|Med  by  the  aborigines.     A 
wsaionary  has  been  regularly  supported  here,  with  small  in- 
temiptions,  from  the  establishment  of  this  Indian  colony,  by 
the  efibrts  of  Mr.  Richard  Bourne,  the  first  missionary.    This 
geetlemaR,  with  a  disinterestedness  and  piety  highly  hononr- 
lUe  to  him,  obtained,  in  the  year  16G0,  a  deed  firom  an  Indian, 
med  Quachatisset,  and  others,  to  the  In^Uans  of  Massapee ; 
or,  as  they  were  then  called,  **  the  Sonth  Sea  Indians,"  coyer- 
ing  the  tract  which  bears  this  name.    The  instrument  was  so 
inwn,  that  the  land  could  never  be  sold  without  the  consent 
ofereiry  Indian  belonging  to  the  settlement.     On  this  founda- 
te  he  began  a  mission  to  this  place,  and  was  ordained  as  a 
nuaonary  in  1670.     In  1685,  he  died ;  and  was  succeeded 
^  an  Indian  preacher,  named  Simon  Popmonet,  who  lived  in 
tb  character  about  forty  years ;  and  was  racceeded,  in  1729, 
^y  Mr.  Joseph  Bourne,  a  descendant  of  Richard.    This  gen- 
^I^QaD  rengned  die  office  in  1742;  and  was  followed  by  a 
■•(•nd  Indian  miiaooaffy,  a  regolar  minister^  and  a  good. 
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sensible  preacher.  During  his  life  two  gentlemen  were  suc- 
cessively candidates  for  the  office ;  but,  being  powerfully  op- 
posed, neither  of  them  was  inducted.  In  1758,  the  Rev. 
Gideon  Hawley  was  installed  as  the  pastor  of  these  people. 

Massapee  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  an  Indian  residence.  It 
lies  on  the  Sound  ;  is  indented  by  two  bays  ;  and  shoots  into 
several  necks,  or  poiuts  of  land.  It  is  also  watered  by  several 
streams  and  ponds.  From  these  circumstances,  the  inhabit- 
ants derive  abundant  opportunities  of  supplying  themselves 
with  fish.  It  is  well  covered  with  a  forest ;  and,  therefwe, 
has  long  retained  the  game,  which  was  the  second  source  of 
their  subsistence. .  It  is  also  sequestered,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  that  correspondence  with  the  whites,  which  has  been 
usually  fatal  to  Indian  settlements  in  this  country. 

The  face  of  this  tract  is  not  unpleasant  It  is  composed  of 
plains,  vallies,  and  hills,  but  is  less  unequal  than  Sandwich  or 
Barnstable.  On  our  road  we  saw  several  Eng^h  houses ;  all 
of  which  were  good  buildings,  and  exhibited  proofii  of  pros- 
perity.    I  have  nowhere  seen  quinces  in  such  abundance. 

The  inn  at  which  we  dined  was  kept  by  a  respectable  family, 
who  entertained  us  with  great  civility  and  kindness.  After 
dinner,  one  of  my  fellow-travellers  accompanied  me  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Hawley,  with  whom  we  had  an  interview*  more 
interesting  than  words  can  describe. 

This  gentleman  was  a  most  intimate  friend  of  my  parents. 
From  his  youth  he  had  sustained  as  amiable  and  unexception- 
able a  character  as  can  perhaps  be  found  among  uninspired 
men.  He  was  pious  and  benevolent,  zealous  and  candid,  firm 
and  gentle,  sedate  and  cheerful,  with  a  harmony  of  character 
equally  uncommon  and  delightful.  Naturally,  I  believe,  his 
disposition  was  ardent,  his  conceptions  strong,  and  his  suscep- 
tibility exquisite.  The  points,  however,  were  worn  down  and 
smoothed  by  an  excellent  understanding,  and  a  peculiar  self- 
govemment.  Equally  removed  from  the  phlegm  of  insenn* 
bility,  and  the  vehemence  of  passion,  his  feelings  were  warm, 
and  yet  temperate.  Me,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  I  was 
a  youth  of  eighteen,  he  regarded  with  personal  afiection.  To 
this  he  added  the  peculiar  attachment,  which  he  was  prepared 
to  place  on  me,  as  a  representative  of  my  parents  and  my 
grand  parents  on  both  sides,  all  of  whom  he  remembered  with 
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&s  rtroogest  emotions  of  fnendshipy  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  thirty  years,  and  whom  he  expected  never  to  see  on  this 
side  of  the  grave.  The  expressions  of  genuine  and  virtuous 
attachment  paint  the  heart  at  once,  in  a  manner  perfectly 
imderstoody  and  exquisitely  felt,  but  they  cannot  be  copied. 
Perhaps  they  were  never  more  happily  exhibited,  nor  by  a 
mind  which  felt  more,  or  in  a  manner  more  amiable  and 
dignified. 

Mr.  Hawley  had  a  favourite  son ;  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
greatest  hopes,  possessed  of  superior  talents  and  learning,  of 
degant  manners,  distinguished  piety,  and  the  best  reputation, 
ffe  had  lately  come  from  the  tutorship  in  Cambridge,  and  had 
been  just  ordained  to  the  ministry. 

By  all  who  knew  him  he  was  beloved  and  honoured,  and 
most  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  In  the  room  over  our 
heads  he  lay  on  his  dying  bed,  and  had  been  expected  to  ex- 
pre  the  preceding  night  For  death  he  was,  however,  emi- 
nently prepared;  and  looked  forward  through  the  curtains, 
which  hide  the  invisible  world,  to  scenes  of  a  higher  and  more 
refined  nature,  scenes  suited  to  the  elevated  taste  of  an  en- 
lightened Christian,  with  a  serenity  and  confidence  more  dig- 
nified than  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  proud  philosophy,  and 
the  snblimest  dreams  of  sceptered  ambition. 

The  pleasure,  with  which  the  father  of  this  good  man  re- 
ceived me ;  the  sympathy,  with  which  he  recalled  the  friends 
of  fab  youth ;  the  sorrow,  awakened  by  the  situation  of  his 
expiring  son  ;  and  the  setting  of  his  fond,  luminous  hopes  in 
Ae  night  of  the  grave ;  the  lustre,  which  played  and  trembled 
over  this  melancholy  scene  from  the  mind  of  that  son,  brilliant 
with  lucid  hopes  of  immortal  glory ;  exhibited  in  their  union 
and  their  alternations  a  picture,  wholly  singular,  beautiful, 
lolemn,  and  sublime.  I  beheld  it  with  a  mixture  of  wonder 
ttd  delight  To  describe  it  is  beyond  my  power.  Into  all 
ftese  subjects  he  entered  familiarly,  and  at  once ;  and  appeared 
equally  ready  to  go  with  his  son,  or  stay  behind  with  his  re- 
ttaimng  friends ;  to  protract  his  toil  a  little  longer,  or  to  be 
mnmoned  to  Ins  account,  and  the  reward  of  his  labours,  as  it 
ihookl  please  his  Employer.  He  felt  deeply,  but  with  a  serene 
nbmiasion.  He  knew  that  he  was  chastened,  but  found  high 
ttd  sufficieBt  oonsolation  for  his  sufierings  in  the  character  of 
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Him,  frora  ^om  the  stroke  came.  To  me  he  showed,  in  sodi 
«  manner  as  to  put  suspicion  out  of  countenance,  the  afiectioB 
of  a  father,  and  when  we  parted  he  gave  me  a  fathei's 
blessing. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  judge,  the  emotions  which  he  dis- 
eoTcred,  and  even  those  which  he  excited,  were  such  as  an 
infidel,  or  any  other  woildling,  if  he  could  enjoy  or  undenitand 
them,  would  deeply  envy.  They  were  such  as  he  would  of 
necessity  confess  to  be  as  much  brighter,  nobl^,  and  better, 
than  any  thing  which  he  had  ever  imagined  before,  as  the 
golden  visions  of  enraptured  poetry  are  superior  to  the  duH, 
oold  realities  of  this  untoward  life. 

The  young  gentleman,  who  accompanied  me  on  this  visit 
was  educated  in  the  gay  world,  and,  as  himself  declared,  8u& 
ciently  addicted  to  its  enjoyments ;  but  he  was  entirely  over- 
come by  the  scenes  of  this  interview.  After  we  had  left  the 
house,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  which  he  had  with  great 
difficulty  suppressed  until  that  time,  and  was  unable  to  utter  a 
word,  until  we  had  almost  reached  the  inn.  In  broken  accents 
he  then  declared,  that  he  had  never  been  so  deeply  affected  in 
his  life  ;  that  although  he  had  not  before  been  accustomed  to 
thmk  lightly  of  Christianity,  he  had  now  acquired  new  ideas  of 
its  excellence,  and  that  should  he  ever  lose  them  afterwards, 
he  should  esteem  himself  guilty  as  well  as  unhappy.  Yet  the 
whole  conversation  had  been  rather  cheerful,  and  every  thing, 
which  it  involved  of  a  melancholy  nature,  had  been  gilded  and 
burnished  by  serenity  and  hope*. 

^  As  this  excelient  inao  died  «  few  years  after  the  time  here  meatioiiedy 
I  will  add  those  particulars  conceming  him  which  1  have  been  able  to 
collect. 
In  a  letter  to  the  author,  dated  April  29, 1801,  Mr.  Hawley  observes  :-«- 
**  When  yoo  honoiited  me  with  a  visit  on  the  2d  of  October  ult.,  my  soa^ 
my  son  James,  the  son  of  my  old  age,  the  hope  of  my  declining  years,  was 
in  die  last  stage  of  Ufe,  and  he  only  survived  until  the  8th,  at  evening,  wbtn 
he  expired.  May  my  other  diildren  live  as  he  lived,  and  when  they  oomtt 
to  die,  may  they  die  as  he  died.  A  number  of  his  church  and  congregation 
came  forty  miles  to  be  present  at  his  funeral,  which  was  attended  by  all  the 
vicinity  of  ministers.  The  Rev.  Mr.  L.  of  Falmouth  kept  sabbath  witli  ni 
on  the  day  after  his  funeral,  and  delivered  a  very  suitable  discourse  on  the 
occasion.  James  died  at  a  time  of  life  when  men  are  generally  lamented, 
la  case  their  chaiaders  are  good." 
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Whes  we  armed  at  the  inn,  we  found  two  of  our  con- 
panioBs  had  set  out  for  Sandwich  soon  after  dinner.  It  was 
near  sun-set  when  we  followed  them.  The  evening  was  calm 
and  beautiful ;  the  country  through  which  we  passed  was  a 
finest,  still  and  solitary,  and  the  moon,  whose  unclouded 
beams  darted,  at  momentary  intervals,  through  the  pines,  bor- 
deimg  our  road,  {prolonged  the  serene  solemnity  awakened  in 
our  minds  during  the  afternoon,  and  formed  a  happy  conclusioB 
of  the  affecting  scenes  which  I  have  described.  After  a  de- 
Gghtful  ride  of  twelve  miles,  we  arrived  at  Mr.  B.'s,  and  were 
nceived  with  every  proo!  of  politeness  and  affection. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  succeeding  day,  Friday,  October  2d, 
we  left  this  hospitable  fiaunily,  and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  D., 
lode  to  Plymouth ;  eighteen  miles.    At  the  house  of  Mr.  H. 

In  a  letter  of  September  2, 1802,  be  says : — 

"  I  have  rather  declined  since  I  had  the  honour  and  satisfaction  to  see 
70a  at  my  house,  in  October  1600,  a  few  days  before  my  late  James'  death. 
iaoi  yet  apoo  doty— may  I  be  faithful  unto  the  death— the  time  is  short ; 
nd  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.    My  coevals  are  dead. ' 

Tor  a  man  of  seventy-five  I  have  very  few  complaints.  In  the  early 
pMt  of  life  my  labours  and  sufferings  were  many  and  hard,  and  I  did  but 
just  survive  my  services  (among  the  Indians  and  in  the  army)  in  the  year 
tf 56.  I  came  down  to  this  place  in  1757,  expecting  soon  to  end  my  days ; 
hn  was  ao  far  recovered  as  to  be  on  my  western  mission  in  1761 — and  as 
iwesCheoaop). 

''I  have  lately  written  to  your  kinsman,  the  only  surviving  son  of  your 
iitt  uncle,  the  pre»dent  of  Union  college,  deceased,  concerning  his  father 
io  his  puerile  years,  when  with  me  in  the  Indian  country,  and  how  we  came 
off  ia  the  dead  of  winter.  I  was  six  days  in  passing  from  Onecbo  Yunghe 
to  Cherry  Valley  with  my  two  hoys ;  and  the  four  last  days  with  only  our- 
fthres,  mj  Indians  (not  diroogh  disa£Rection,  but  fat%ue)  having  given  out 
by  the  way.   An  Indian  will  hardly  endure  three  days  fatigue  in  succession.** 

This  eminent  and  fiuthful  servant  of  the  Lord  died  on  the  3d  of  October, 
180T,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  fif^r-nxth  of  his  missionary 
Isboon.  **  *  On  his  death  bed  he  appeared  perfectly  rational  and  tranquil. 
of  hia  approaehii^  dissolution  and  his  prospects  of  futurity,  he 
<  1  have  hope  of  acceptance,  but  it  is  founded  wholly  on  free  and 
grace,  and  not  at  all  en  my  own  works.  It  is  true  my  labours 
bain  many,  but  they  have  been  so  very  imperfect,  attended  with  so 
a  want  of  charity,  humility,  &c.,  that  I  have  no  hope  in  them  as  the 
|RMmd  of  my  acoepcanoe.'  *'— Pad. 


*  See  Panoplist,  1807. 
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the  same  polite  and  iriendly  reception,  which  we  had  expen^ 
enced  at  Sandwich,  was  repeated. 

As  I  have  now  bidden  adieu  to  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod, 
I  will  close  my  account  of  it  with  a  few  general  observatioiii. 

This  singular  piece  of  land  extends  from  the  isthmus,  which, 
connects  it  with  the  Main,  to  Race  Point,  as  measured  on  the 
road,  sixty-eight  miles.  About  half  this  distance  it  runs  east- 
ward, and  the  remaining  half  principally  north-westward.  M 
Sandwich,  where  it  is  widest,  it  is  about  seventeen  mile§,ii 
breadth,  or,  if  measured  to  the  south-western  extremitjr  j9f 
Falmouth,  about  twenty.  At  Harwich  it  is  about  eleven*.^ 
if  measured  to  the  southern  point  of  Cape  Malabar,  abfNpjt 
nineteen.  The  basis  of  this  peninsula,  constituting  almoat  tiie 
whole  mass,  is  a  body  of  fine  yellow  sand.  Above  this  it  a 
thin  layer  of  coarser  white  sand,  and  above  this  another  layer 
of  soil,  gradually  declining  from  Barnstable  to  Truro,  wh^ifj  it* 
vanishes.  A  considerable  part  of  the  peninsula  is  still  forestf»d* 
Many  of  the  inhabitants,  within  the  Elbow,  are  seamWi 
beyond  it  almost  all.  They  are  generally,  perhaps  as  generatt| 
as  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  in  comfortable,  and  ■ 
even  in  thrifty  circumstances.  Few  decayed,  or  unrepaired 
houses  were  visible  to  us,  and  no  peculiar  marks  of  poyesttj*, 
The  inhabitants  are  industrious  and  orderly.  The  vice.pijfh: 
cipally  complained  of  to  us  was  intemperance,  and  this  chiefly 
in  the  western  division.  Every  town  has  at  least  one  church, 
and,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn,  divine  service  is,  with  few 
exceptions,  generally  and  respectfully  attended.  Their  inter- 
course with  each  other  by  land  is  confined.  There  are  no 
more  enterprising,  active,  skilful  seamen,  perhaps,  in  the 
world.  Upon  the  whole,  this  unpromising  tract  sustains  more 
inhabitants,  and  furnishes  them  with  more  comfortable  means 
of  subsistence,  than  a  stranger  would  be  easily  induced  to 
imagine.  In  1790,  the  county  of  Barnstable  contained  17,354 
people  ;  in  1800, 19,293 ;  and,  in  1810,  22,211 ;  a  gieat  part 
of  whom  are  like  beavers,  gaining  their  subsistence  from  the 
water,  and  making  use  of  the  land  chiefly  as  a  residence. 
Those  who  live  beyond  the  Elbow  have  been  heretofore 
accused  of  plundering  the  vessels  wrecked  on  their  coast,  and 
treating  the  seamen  who  escaped  with  inhumanity.  Instances 
of  this  nature  may  have  happened.     I  am  well  assured,  that 
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the  contrary  character  is  to  be  attribated  to  them  generally, 
and  that  they  have  often  exhibited  the  most  humane,  as  well 
as  undaunted  spirit,  in  relieving  their  snSering  conntrymen, 
and  in  aiding  tfiem  to  preserve  the  remains  of  their  shipwrecked 
property. 

The  country  from  Sandwich  to  Plymouth  is  a  continued 
forest,  wifli  a  few  solitary  settlements  in  its  bosom.  The  sur- 
Uce  is,  principally,  a  plain ;  but  at  times  swelling  into  hills. 
Wherever  the  road  lies  on  the  shore  the  prospects  are  romantic, 
but  wild  and  soUtaiy.  The  forest  is,  generally,  composed  of 
ydkyw  pines ;  the  soil  is  barren,  and  ttie  road  almost  univer- 
Mly  suidy ;  bat  less  deep  than  that,  which  has  been  hereto- 
fore described. 

We  passed  several  places,  which  in  this  region  have  been 
kept  in  particular  remembrance  from  an  early  period.  Among 
them  IS  a  rock,  called  Sacrifice  Rock,  and  a  piece  of  water, 
Mmed  Clam-pndding  Pond.  On  the  former  of  these  the 
Indiaas  were  accustomed  to  gather  sticks,  some  of  which  we 
nv  Ijing  upon  it,  as  a  religious  service,  now  inexplicable*. 
Oh  die  shore  of  the  latter  the  eariy  colonists  of  Plymouth  held 
IB  annal  festival,  and  made  this  food  a  part  of  their  enter- 
tasBent  A  great  port  of  Ae  tract  is  in  the  township  of 
FIjBoath. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

'Hm  feaaM  to  have  been  castomaiy  among  the  aborigiiieBofNew^ 
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Plymouth  ;  the  Jirst  Town  settled  in  New-England. 
on  which  the  Col&nists  first  landed.     Their  Ceme 
Rijtections  o^  ike  care  of  Divine  Providence  over  \ 
Fisheries  and  Commerce  of  Plymouth. 

Dear  Sift; 

Ply  iIOUTH,  the  cradle  of  New-Bngiand,  is  sit 
at  the  bc^ttdta  of  h  harbour,  on  the  south-western  pi 
Masbachtisetts*-Bdy,  forty-two  miles  south-east  of  Bostov 
thirty  north-east  from  Bamstabte.  It  is  bu3t  on  the  i 
xj^tk  mi  ea^y  declivity,  beneath  tfato  brow  of  an  extensive 
plain.  Thie  decftvity  is  abbUt  k  fourth  of  a  mite'  in  hik 
and  firom  k  mit^  aild  a  half  to  two  miles  in  length.  Its  8c 
is  generally  handsome,  and  its  soil  excellent.  The  soils 
plain  is  of  little  valife.  Main  Street  runs  irregularly  on  tb< 
of  the  declivity,  parallel  with  the  shore.  Several  others 
the  same 'direii^tton,  and  thesis  ttfe  irregularly  crbs^d  by'^ 
nearly  at  right-angles.  The  houses  are  in  many  instance 
dinary,  in  many  decent,  and  a  considerable  number  an 
still  better  appearance.  The  town  is  compactly  built,  an 
an  air  of  respectability ;  but  cannot  be  called  handsom 
found  it  improved  in  its  appearance ;  and  still  more  so 
I  visited  it  in  1807.  The  public  buildings  are  two  chm 
a  court  house,  and  a  gaol ;  neither  of  them  distinguishe 
beauty. 

Plymouth  was  the  first  town  built  in  New- England  by 
lized  men,  and  those,  by  whom  it  was  built,  were  infer 
worth  to  no  body  of  men,  whose  names  are  recorded  in  b 
during  the  last  seventeen  hundred  years.  A  kind  of  venei 
ness,  arising  from  these  facts,  attaches  to  this  town,  whicl 
be  termed  a  prejudice.    Still  it  has  its  foundation  in  the  t 
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of  man,  and  wiQ  never  be  eradicated  either  by  philosophy  or 
ndicule.  No  New-Englander,  who  is  willing  to  indulge  his 
native  feelings,  can  stand  upon  the  rock,  where  our  ancestors 
let  the  first  foot  after  their  arrival  on  the  American  shore, 
without  experiencing  emotions,  entirely  different  from  those, 
winch  are  excited  by  any  common  object  of  the  same  nature. 
No  New-Englander  could  be  willing  to  have  that  rock  buried 
and  forgotten.  Let  him  reason  as  much,  as  coldly,  and  as 
ingeniously,  as  he  pleases,  he  will  still  regard  this  spot  with 
MBotions,  wholly  different  from  those,  which  are  excited  by 
other  places  of  eqnal,  or  even  superior  importance. 

For  myself,  I  cannot  wish  this  trait  in  the  human  character 
obfiterated.  In  a  higher  state  of  being,  where  truth  is  uni* 
venally  as  well  as  cordially  embraced,  and  virtue  controls 
widiout  a  rival,  this  prejudice,  if  it  must  be  called  by  that 
■Bme,  will  probably  become  useless,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
safely  discarded.  But  in  our  present  condition  every  attach- 
nait,  which  is  innocent,  has  its  use,  and  contributes  both  to 
toL  and  to  soften  man.  The  fierce,  and  the  roving  spirit  of 
ov  race,  are  alike  dangerous ;  and  where  a  ruling  principle 
of  a  higher  nature  cannot  be  certainly  established,  nor  its 
ofloacy  safbly  relied  on,  a  wise  man  will  press  into  the  public 
lerrioe  every  harmless  emotion,  every  usefid  tendency  of  the 
hnnan  heart,  and  secure  to  himself,  and  to  the  world,  the 
benefits,  which,  experience  assures  him,  will  be  derived  from 
ill  iniuence.  Nor  will  he  foolishly  lessen  the  attachment  to 
ooantry,  nor  discourage  its  desirable  exertions,  by  coldly 
Kratiniaing  its  metaphysical  nature,  doubting  its  propriety,  or 
ifigniatising  it  with  the  names  of  prejudice  and  weakness. 

An  admiral  would  be  ill  employed,  on  the  eve  of  a  naval 
eagagement^  in  teaching  his  sailors,  that  the  enthusiasm,  with 
nkiA  they  feh  the  honout  of  their  country,  was  contrary  to 
good  aenae,  and  founded  only  in  the  foolish  prejudices  of  a 
mmm  education.  A  parent  would  be  miserably  occupied 
iapemnding  hb  thM,  if  he  could  persuade  him,  that  the 
kraae,  in  which  he  was  bom,  had  nothing  which  recommended 
it  to  kb  attachment,  beyond  any  other  house  in  the  neighbour- 
haad»  exeept  the  feelingB,  which  were  produced,  as  weil  as 
ihnriihnd,  by  weakness  and  error.     ProbaUy  there  is  not  a 

h2 
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Christian  in  the  world,  however  ardent,  refined,  or  sublime, 
may  be  his  emotions,  to  whom  Heaven  is  not  additionally  en- 
deared, whenever  he  thinks  of  it  in  the  character,  or  gives  it 
the  appellation,  of  his  final  home.  Such  prejudices  are  more 
honourable  to  the  heart,  and  more  useful  to  the  interests  of 
man,  than  all  the  frosty  feelings,  and  all  the  wire-drawn  dis- 
quisitions, with  which  a  false  philosophy  has  benumbed  and 
perplexed  the  world. 

On  Saturday  morning,  accompanied  by  I.  L.,  Esq.,  and 
Mr.  H.,  we  visited  the  consecrated  rock,  on  which  the  first 
fathers  of  New- England  landed.  Hence  we  proceeded  to 
the  original  burying  ground,  where  several  of  the  first  colo- 
nists, whose  names  are  now  unknown,  were  interred.  Two 
of  the  cannon,  originally  brought  hither,  lie  on  this  ground. 
From  this  place  we  proceeded  to  the  spot,  where  the  first 
English  dwelling-house  was  erected ;  and  saw  the  first  well 
which  was  dug  in  New-England. 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  common  cemetery,  and  examined 
the  names  on  a  great  number  of  the  monuments ;  many  of 
which  had  already  been  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  history. 

Had  the  persons,  anciently  buried  here,  been  distinguished 
for  nothing  but  being  the  the  first  planters  of  New-England, 
they  would,  according  to  the  dictates  of  my  own  mind,  have 
been  entitled  to  a  consideration,  in  some  respects  pecaliar, 
and  could  not  have  been  blended  by  memory  with  the  herd 
of  those  who  are  gone.  But  when  I  call  to  mind  the  history 
of  their  sufferings  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  when  I  re- 
member their  pre-eminent  patience,  their  unspotted  piety, 
their  immoveable  fortitude,  their  undaunted  resolution, 
their  love  to  each  other,  their  justice  and  humanity  to 
the  savages,  and  their  freedom  firom  all  those  stains,  which 
elsewhere  spotted  the  character  even  of  their  companions 
in  affliction ;  I  cannot  but  view  them  as  a  singular  band  of 
illustrious  brothers,  claiming  the  veneration  and  applause  of 
all  their  posterity.  By  me  the  names  of  Carver,  Bradford, 
Cushman,  and  Standish,  will  never  be  forgotten,  until  I  lose 
the  power  of  recollection. 

On  this  groimd  stood  the  first  fort,  ever  erected  in  this 
country.     The  figure  of  the  work  is  still  distinctly  visible.     It 
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was  a  round,  irregular  structure,  conformed  to  the  shape  of 
the  ground.  No  other  place  could  have  been  so  well  chosen, 
either  for  discovering  the  approach  of  savages,  or  for  defend- 
ing the  town  against  their  incursions. 

A  noble  prospect  is  presented  to  the  eye  on  this  spot.     Im- 
mediately beneath  it  lies  the  town ;  and  beyond  this  the  har- 
bour, and  its  shipping.     The  harbour  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
water,    bounded   on  the  south  by  Plymouth  Point,  a  long 
arched  beach,   and  on  the  north  by  that  of  Duxborough ;  the 
end  of  which  is  called  the  Gurnet,  and  sustains  the  light- 
house.     These  points,   together  with  the   opposite   shores, 
completely   enclose   the   harbour.      Between   them   is   seen 
Chrk's  Island;  named  from  the  mate  of  the  vessel,  which 
brought  the  first  settlers,  and  the  first  white  man  that  landed 
on  this  ground.     Over  these  points  opens  the  great  bay  of 
Massachusetts ;  limited  at  the  southern  extremity  by  the  pe* 
ninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  with  its  finely  gilded  shore  of  yellow 
sand,  extending  more  than  sixty  miles ;  and  spreading  bound- 
lessly  to  the  north-east.     On  the  north  appears  the  town  of 
Duxborough*,  shooting  far  into  the  bay  its  beautiful  shore, 
ornamented   by  a  handsome   conical   hill,    called    Captain's 
Mount,  the  property  and  the  residence  of  the  gallant  Stan- 
disL     A  more  magnificent  assemblage  is  not  often  seen ;  and 
Hone  is  so  endeared  to  a  New-Englander,  by  the  remem- 
bance  of  what  has  passed  in  former  periods  of  time. 

Governor  Carver  was  buried  in  the  first  burying  ground, 
and  is  without  a  monument.  This  is  dishonourable  to  the 
citizens  of  Plymouth ;  but  will,  I  hope,  not  long  remain  so. 
The  true  character  of  their  ancestors  is  becoming  better  and 
better  understood  by  the  people  of  New-England ;  and  their 
•ttentioii  to  the  pereons  and  facts,  mentioned  in  the  early 
Ustory  of  their  country,  is  continually  increasing.  The  in- 
habitants of  Plymouth,  who,  in  this  respect,  hold  the  first 
stalion  among  their  countrymen,  will,  I  trust,  feel  the  pro- 
priety of  honouring,  with  so  becoming  a  tribute,  the  memory 
of  a  man,  to  whom  they  are  so  greatly  indebted.     The  re- 

*  This  town  was  named  in  honour  of  Captain  Standish,  the  duxy  or  mili- 
tary leader  of  the  colony. 
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mains  of  Governor  Bradford  were  interred,  without  a  doubt, 
in  the  other  burying  ground,  near  those  of  his  son ; 

Dot  '*  not  a  stone 
Tells  where  he  lies." 

Bradford  and  Carver  were  the  fathers  of  the  colony  at  a 
time,  and  in  circumstances,  when  few  of  our  race  would  have 
hazarded  or  suffered  so  much,  even  for  the  promotion  of  reli- 
gion itself.  Their  patience  and  constancy  were  primitive, 
and  their  piety  and  benevolence  would  not  have  dishonoured 
an  apostle. 

I  could  not  but  feel,  with  great  force,  the  peculiar  care  of 
Divine  Providence  over  these  colonists,  in  conducting  them  to 
this  spot.  The  savages  in  the  neighbourhood  had,  during  the 
preceding  year,  been  entirely  destroyed  by  an  epidemic*; 
and  the  coimtry  was,  therefore,  become,  throughout  a  consi- 
derable extent,  entirely  useless  to  its  owners.  Hence  they 
were  willing  to  sell  it  to  the  colonists.  Besides,  the  disease 
had  so  much  reduced  their  numbers,  that  they  were  endangered 
by  the  formidable  power  of  their  neighbours,  the  Narrhagansets. 
Instead  of  regarding  the  English,  therefore,  with  that  jea- 
lousy, which  is  so  universal  and  so  important  a  characteristic 
of  savages,  they  considered  them  as  seasonable  allies,  by 
whom  they  might  be  secured  from  the  hostilities  of  their 
neighbours^  Hence  they  welcomed  the  English  with  kind- 
ness and  hospitality.  The  friendship,  begun  between  Massa- 
soit  and  the  colonists,  continued,  through  his  life;  and,  al- 
though at  times,  and  in  small  degrees,  weakened  by  the  arts  of 
his  neighbours,  was  in  full  strength  at  his  death. 

The  place,  where  they  landed,  was  furnished  with  a  safe 
harbour,  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  their  own  commercial 
vessels,  and  yet  too  shallow  to  receive  vessels  of  force.  The 
soil,  on  which  they  planted  themselves,  was,  to  an  extent 
sufficient  for  all  their  purposes,  excellent.  This  ground  bor- 
dered the  ocean,  and  on  that  side,  therefore,  was  safe.     On 

*  Gookin  says,  *'  doubtless  it  was  some  pestilential  disease.  I  have  dis- 
coursed with  some  old  Indians,  that  were  then  youths;  who  say,  that  the 
bodies  all  over  were  exceeding  yellow,  describing  it  by  a  yellow  garment 
they  showed  me,  both  before  they  died,  and  afterward." 
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tta  Imi  side  it  was  eaaily  and  ^otirely  defended  by  a  single 
fori.  The  barrenness  of  the  interior  prevented  them  from 
wandering,  to  which  almost  all  colonists  have  a  strong  pro- 
pensity. Excursions  into  the  country  would  have  awakened 
the  jealousy  oi  their  neighbours,  and  subjected  the  colonistp 
to  a  most  capricious  hostility,  from  individuals  at  least,  if  not 
from  the  tribe;  a  hostility  against  which  savage  principles 
could  famish  no  security,  and  savage  government  no  protec- 
tion. The  settlers  of  Plymouth  were  by  this  fact  retained 
m  a  cluster;  and  were  thus  preserved  from  probable  destruc- 
^n*  Here,  also,  they  found  water  at  their  doors  in  springs, 
and  in  a  fine  mill-stream  of  the  best  quality. 

The  dimate,  notwithstanding  the  mortality  experienced  the 
first  year,  was  eminently  healthy.     The  bay  furnished  them 
^th  fish  in  abundance  for  food  and  for  commerce,  both  at  ttie 
time  indispensable ;  and  opened  an  extensive  trade  with  the 
^fiHianfl  of  the  coast,  for  articles  of  great  demand  in  their 
dative  country.     In  this  manner  they  were  enabled  to  pay 
*%beir  debts,  and  supply  many  future  wants.     Here  they  found, 
"what  was  of  incalculable  importance  tp  them  at  the  comr 
-snencement  of  their  settlement,  an  Indian,  named  Tisquantum, 
«r  Squanto ;  who  by  accident  had  contracted  a  friendship  for 
the  English,  and  became  at  once,  and  throughout  his  life  con- 
linned  to  be  their  friend.    This  man,  more  mild  and  generous 
than  most  of  his  countrymen,  was  very  useful  to  them  in 
fflsny  particulars  of  great  importance.     He  became  their  in- 
terpreter ;  be  taught  them  how  to  pl^t,  to  manure  with  fish, 
and  to  preserve  maiae ;  a  plant,  indispensable  to  their  sub- 
sstence,  and  the  means  of  their  preservation,  at  various  times, 
fn»n  famine  and  death.    He  also  conciliated  to  them  the  good 
will  of  his  brethren;  and  gave  them  repeated  and  timely 
iofiMination  of  danger  from  the  savages,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life. 

In  no  other  place  coqld  these  advantages  have  been  found : 
bit  aD  these  they  enjoyed  here,  uptil  their  numbers,  wealth, 
aid  knowledge  of  the  country  enabled  them  to  extend  their 
•ettlements  with  safety  and  success. 

They  wero  originally  destined  to  Hudson's  river;  but  the 
captain,  bribed  by  the  Dutch  government,  conducted  them  to 
New-Engjaad.     Notwithstanding  the  baseness  of  this  conduct. 
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and  notwithstanding  the  superior  advantages,  possessed  by  die 
city  and  state  of  New- York  at  the  present  time,  it  is,  I  thiak, 
clearly  evident,  that  they  landed  in  a  place  incomparably  better 
suited  to  the  nature  of  their  enterprise,  their  wants,  and  their 
welfare.  The  Dutch  settlers  were  aided  by  their  own  govern- 
ment in  Europe,  and  were  yet  hardly  able  to  preserve  them- 
selves from  ruin.  The  colonists  of  Plymouth  had  no  such 
aid ;  and  would  probably  have  perished  by  famine,  or  been 
cut  off  by  war,  soon  after  they  had  reached  the  shore. 

The  institutions,  civil,  literary,  and  religious,  by  which 
New-England  is  distinguished  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
began  here.  Here  the  manner  of  holding  lands  in  free  socage, 
now  universal  in  this  country,  commenced.  Here  the  right 
of  sufirage  was  imparted  to  every  citizen,  to  every  inhabitant, 
not  disqualified  by  poverty  or  vice.  Here  was  formed  the 
first  establishment  of  towns ;  of  the  local  legislature,  which  is 
called  a  town  meeting ;  and  of  the  peculiar  town  executive, 
styled  the  select-men.  Here  the  first  parochial  school  was 
set  up;  and  the  system  originated,  for  conmiunicating  to  every 
child  in  the  community  the  knowledge  of  reading,  writing* 
and  arithmetic.  Here,  ako,  the  first  building  was  erected  for 
the  worship  of  God;  the  first  religious  assembly  gathered ; 
and  the  first  minister  called  and  settled  by  the  voice  of  the 
church  and  congregation.  On  these  simple  foundations  has 
since  been  erected  a  structure  of  good  order,  peace,  liberty, 
knowledge,  morals,  and  religion,  to  which  nothing,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  can  bear  a  remote  comparison. 

The  genteel  people  in  Plymouth  have  the  same  charac- 
teristics with  those  of  the  same  class  along  this  coast  The 
middle  class,  composed  of  fishermen  and  mechanics,  are  re- 
i^ctable  for  good  morals,  and  civility  of  deportment.  To 
the  inhabitant  the  fishery  is  an  object  of  primary  importance* 
To  some  it  is  a  source  of  wealth,  and  to  multitudes  of  a  com- 
fortable, cheerful  living.  The  most  valuable  branch  of  it  is 
the  cod  fishery :  the  next,  those  of  mackarel  and  herrings. 
All  these  are  sold  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  on  the  islands 
belonging  to  these  countries.  Formerly,  they  were  carried 
to  the  Boston  market.  Mr.  H.  commenced  the  business  of 
exporting  them  to  foreign  countries  in  his  own  vessels, 
fellow  citizens  have  followed  this  profitable  example. 
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Tlie  oomnifflve  of  Pljmouth  may  be  estimated  from  tbe  fol- 
lowing^ abstract  of  duties. 

y«Mi.  Dades. 

1801 DoUars,  21,764 

1802 19,228 

1808 30,305 

1804 34,417 

1806 08,411 

1806 98,511 

1807 62,692 

1808 21,994 

1809 32,975 

1810 29,224 

The  mode  of  curing  fish  on  tbe  flakes  is  a  curiosity  to  a 
itranger.  A  fish  flake  is  a  platform,  made  in  this  manner. 
Posts  are  set  upright  in  the  ground,  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
iDgh.  A  rail,  inserted  in  holes  made  in  these  posts,  connects 
tkem  as  in  field  fences.  These  are  multiplied  to  such  an 
extent  as  the  business  demands;  and  are  covered  with  a 
nattily  of  alders,  woven  so  closely  as  to  support  the  fish. 
In  a  field,  belonging  to  Mr.  H.,  about  three  acres  were  co- 
hered with  these  flakes.  The  level  margin  of  the  ocean,  for 
ibont  two  miles  above  and  below  the  town,  is,  during  the  pro- 
per season,  wholly  devoted  to  this  business. 

When  tbe  codfish  are  opened,  and  cleansed,  which  is  done 
ii  sea-water,  they  are  salted,  packed,  and  suffered  to  lie  a 
ibort  time.  Hiey  are  then  carried  to  the  flakes,  where  they 
a«  spread  in  the  sun  to  dry.  When  rain  is  approaching,  they 
oe  always  housed ;  and  in  cloudy  days  are  not  carried  out. 
Aft^  they  are  sufiiciently  dry,  they  are  longed  in  stores,  and 
picked  for  exportation.  The  present  year  has  been  propi- 
tious to  the  fishermen.  The  number  caught  is  great,  and  the 
■srket  good. 

On  the  mfll-stream,  mentioned  above,  which  is  called  Town 
kooky  and  has  its  source  in  a  small  lake,  named  Billington's 
iMi»  there  is  erected  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  together  with 
leveral  other  water-wori(s.  The  mill  is  said  to  be  very  pro- 
ductive property,  and  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water  round 
the  year. 

In  the  town  clerk's  oflBce  we  saw  the  earliest  records  of  the 
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colony ;  and  its  original  charter,  in  the  box  in  which  it  has 
been  kept  from  the  beginning. 

On  Sunday  we  found  a  large  and  very  decent  congregation 
in  the  old  church.  A  sing^ar  custom  was  here  exhibited  to 
us.  More  than  fifty  bills  were  read  by  the  clergyman,  de- 
siring the  prayers  of  the  congregation  for  families  in  afflictioD. 
They  were  principally  occasioned  by  the  death  of  nine  in- 
habitants, almost  all  of  them  at  sea,  which  had  either  hap- 
pened, or  been  first  heard  of  during  the  preceding  week.  In 
such  a  case,  it  seems,  a  bill  is  presented  for  every  branch 
of  a  family,  which  is  particularly  interested  in  the  melancholy 
event. 

The  township  of  Plymouth  includes  three  Presbyterian 
congregations.  In  1790,  it  contained  2,995  inhabitants ;  in 
1800,  3,524 ;  and,  in  1810,  4,228. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER    XIII. 


Kmgsitm.  Marshfield*  Sciiuaie.  Hingham.  Weymouth* 
Bramtree*  Quincy.  Milton.  Dorchester.  Its  early 
Seiilement.  Fortifications  erected  by  Chneral  Washing- 
ton. Roxhury.  Reverend  John  Elliot,  the  Apostle  of 
the  Indians. 

Dear  Sir; 

On  Monday,  October  5th,  I  set  out  with  one  of  my 
companions  for  Boston,  the  other  two  having  gone  forward  on 
Saturday.  A  rain,  which  fell  on  Sunday  evening,  left  us  a 
delightful  day.  We  rode  through  Kingston,  four  miles; 
Marshfield,  six ;  Scituate,  twelve ;  Hingham,  six ;  to  Wey- 
Doatb,  four  :  thirty-two.  During  an  early  part  of  our  journey 
we  lost  our  way,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  a  post- 
guide. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  on  the  mill-stream  which 
naa  through  Plymouth  are  erected  two  grist-mills,  an  oil-mill, 
t  rolling-mill,  a  slitting-mill,  and  a  mill  for  plating  iron  shovels. 
The  stream,  which  originates  in  a  large  pond,  descends  ra- 
pidly, and  famishes  always  an  abundance  of  water. 

The  road  from  Plymouth  to  Eongston  is  generally  sandy, 
hot  tolerable.  Near  Kingston  it  becomes  hard,  on  a  loam 
mixed  with  gravel.  The  soil  here  is  fertile,  and  the  surface 
pleasant.  The  town  contains  several  well-appearing  houses  ; 
and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  is  sprightly  and  agree- 
lUe.  Among  the  pleasing  objects  which  it  presented,  the  re- 
appearance of  thrifty  New-England  forest  trees  was  not  the 
kast  inviting. 

Kingston  contained,  in  1790, 1,004  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 
im ;  and,  in  1810, 1,137. 
la  this  tomi  lived  the  Honourable  William  Seaver,  one  of 

^BOil  fespectable  men  whom  I  ever  knew. 
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From  Kingston  to  Scituate  the  road  was  better  and  harder 
than  any  we  had  ever  seen  since  we  had  left  Rochester. 

We  passed  through  the  western  parish  of  Marshfield,  which 
contains  a  village  of  moderate  size,  compactly  and  tolerabl; 
well  built,  but  with  few  marks  either  of  thrift  or  poverty.  Tbe 
bouses  were  of  long  standing,  and  imperfectly  repaired. 

In  1790,  Marshfield  contained  1,2^  inhabitants ;  in  1801, 
1,256 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,364. 

As  we  came  near  Oakman  s  ferry,  where  we  crossed  North 
river,  we  were  gratified  by  a  succession  of  undulating  grounds, 
covered  with  an  excellent  soil,  and  exhibiting  the  fVilI  New- 
England  verdiu-e,  for  the  first  time  since  we  had  left  Rhode- 
Island.  Several  well-looking  houses  showed  that  the  iiiha- 
bitants  had  availed  themselves  of  their  advantages  ;  and,  tc^e- 
ther  with  a  collection  of  thrifty  groves,  yielded  a  prospect  very 
pleasing  to  us. 

We  crossed  the  river  in  a  small,  clumsy  boat,  rowed  by  a 
little  boy ;  and,  although  it  was  no  more  than  forty  or  fifty  jsetiB 
vride,  experienced  very  serious  anxiety.  This  stream  rises  in 
Pembroke ;  and,  although  it  runs  only  between  twenty  and 
thirty  miles,  is  so  deep  as  to  permit  ships  of  three  hundred 
tons  to  descend  into  Massachusetts'-Bay ;  eighteen  miles 
distant. 

Scituate,  where  we  dined,  is  a  collection  of  scattered  pkin- 
tations.  The  houses  are  generally  decent;  but  the  whole  re* 
gion  wears  remarkably  the  appearance  of  stillness  and  retire^ 
ment,  and  the  inhabitants  seem  to  be  separated  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  all  active  intercourse  with  their  country. 

Scituate  contains  three  congregations;  two  Presbyterioe, 
and  one  Episcopal.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  in  1790, 
was  2,856;  in  1800,  2,728;  and,  in  1810,  2,969. 

Hingham  is  a  pretty  village,  neatly  built  around  a  handsotne 
church,  and  exhibiting  proofs  of  wealth  and  taste.  The  glPottnd 
on  which  it  stands  is  however  unpleasantly  broken  by  seP^eml 
small  elevations,  formed  by  collections  of  rocks,  some  of  tlien 
very  large  and  unsightly,  thrown  together  in  a  disagreeabto 
confusion.  It  is  built  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  which  is  an  ann  of 
the  great  bay  of  Massachusetts.  The  township  is  about  ft>ur 
miles  square,  and  includes  two  parishes  and  three  congrega^ 
tions.     In  1790,  it  contained  337  houses,  and  2,065  inha- 
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kitants :  in  1800  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  2,112 ;  and, 
in  1810, 2,382. 

We  arrived  at  Weymouth  a  little  after  sunset,  and  found 
tolerable  accommodations,  at  a  yery  handsome  price.     At  the 
ion  where  we  lodged,  a  considerable  number  of  men  and  wo- 
men of  different  ages  from  the  neighbourhood  had  assembled 
around  a  table,  and  were  employed  in  playing  at  cards.     Our 
first  parents  themselves,  with  all  the  advantages  of  innocence 
and  solitode,  were  scarcely  less  anxious  to  be  concealed  from 
iospection»  or  more  perfectly  at  their  ease,  while  pursuing  the 
employments  of  Paradise.     The  prospect,  however,   was   I 
presume  singular ;  for  in  the  numerous  inns  at  which  I  h^ve 
lad  occasion  to  lodge,  while  travelling  more  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand miles,  I  have  never  in  any  other  instance  seen  such  a 
collection  so  employed. 

Weymouth,  originally  named  Wessagusset,  was  first  planted 
by  Mr.  Weston,  an  English  merchant,  in  1622 ;  but  the  set- 
tlement being  soon  broken  up,  it  was  not  incorporated  till  1685^ 
X^  saifiace  is  undulating  and  stony,  and  the  soil  pretty  good. 
Excellent  cheese  is  made  here,  and  a  little  commerce  cap- 
vied  on. 

The  township  includes  two  parishes.     In  1790,  it  contained 
X,4e9  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 1,803 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,889. 

The  next  morning  we  rode  to  Charlestown  to  dinner; 
tinoogh  Braintiee,  Quinoy,  Milton,  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  and 
Xoston ;  seventeen  miles. 

At  Weymouth  the  land  begins  to  be  uninterruptedly  good, 
^aad  the  agriculture  to  assume  a  higher  character.    The  houses 
also  make  a  better  appearance,  are  generally  neat,  and  some- 
times ^iproach  towards  elegance.    The  country  everywhere 
exliibits  the  aspect  of  thrift,  and  often  of  wealth.    The  surface 
it  wpdalftting  and  pleasant.    The  groves  of  oak  and  hickory, 
being  taD  and  flpii7»  make,  together  with  many  beautiful  sin- 
gle treea,  a  most  pleasing  impression  on  the  traveller.    At  the 
MBiB  time  tfiere  is  a  succession,  at  different  intervals,  of  rocky 
(litabefaiiees,  which  are  remarkably  ragged,  and  follow  each 
odier  fo  firequenlly,  as  materially  to  disfigure  the  prospect 

The  beauty  of  this  country,  both  natural  and  artificial,  in- 
oeaaed  as  we  approached  towards  Boston.  TThe  surface  be- 
cunemoie  soft  and  smiling,  the  houses  more  brilliant  and  more 
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numeroiui ;  their  appendages  more  beaatifiil ;  and  the  w&i 
and  the  taste  displayed  superior.  Indeed,  from  Wejmoi 
the  country  may;  with  little  extravagance,  be  considered 
one  continued  village,  raised  up  by  the  commerce  of  Best 
and  forming  a  kind  of  suburb  to  that  capital. 

Quincy  is  a  pretty  town,  built  on  a  handsome  plain,  ardi 
a  neat  church*  This  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Adams,  la? 
president  of  the  United  States.  We  called  on  this  gentlen 
and  had  evety  reason  to  be  gratified  with  our  reception, 
has,  in  the  literal  sense,  become  a  farmer,  and  pursues 
business  with  much  spirit  This  employment,  originally  i 
tined  for  man,  and  therefore  so  well  adapted  to  his  natun 
undoubtedly  the  happiest  resort  for  a  gentleman  retiring  £ 
the  bustle  of  life ;  and  is  perhaps  the  only  one  which  will  f 
ply  the  chasm  left  in  an  active  mind,  when  separated  fioi 
long  course  of  vigorous  exertion.  Every  mind  must  b 
some  engagement,  or  it  will  be  unhappy.  This,  to  a  mai 
sense,  must  be  rational  and  useful ;  to  a  man  of  curiosity, 
stractive ;  to  a  man  of  dignity,  honourable.  I  know  not  1 
'*  otium  cum  dignitate**  can  well  be  found,  particulariy  in 
country,  by  such  a  man,  when  declining  in  age,  in  any  sa 
except  those  of  agriculture.  In  a  counting-room  his  app 
ance  will  be  awkward  and  troublesome;  From  tiie  bat 
will  be  almost  pushed  away.  In  the  legislature  he  will  ] 
under  the  visible  loss  of  reputation  and  influence.  An  a 
wUl  weary  him  with  fatigue  and  perplexity.  Besides, 
cency  demands  that  he,  who  is  seen  to  stand  immedia 
before  the  gates  of  eternity,  should  not  spend  the  littie  pe 
which  is  l^t  him  in  the  scramble  of  the  present  world.  * 
very  heathen  seem  to  have  felt  this :  it  certainly  ought  ti 
felt  by  those  who  call  themselves  Christians. 

Quincy  was,  till  lately,  a  part  of  Braintree,  and  is  the  t 
beautiful  part.  The  present  Braintree  b  a  collection  of  fiu 
distinguidied  from  the  rest  of  this  region  by  nothing  nnc 
mon.  The  original  township  was  settled  in  1625,  by  a  Cap 
Wollaston,  and  from  him  was  named  **  Mount  Wollast 
The  next  year  he  became  discouraged,  and  went  to  Vhrgjl 
appointing  a  Mr.  Pitcher  his  agent.  Thomas  Morton,  i 
as  Mr.  Prince  says,  had  been  a  kind  of  pettifogger  at  Fi 
val's  Inn,  and  was  one  of  the  company,  excited  a  sedi 
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FHelier,  and  eompelled  him  to  flee.  Morton  then 
the  control  of  the  plantation ;  and,  having  received 
MHne  goods  from  England,  began  to  trade  with  the  natives. 
He  trade  was  lucrative ;  and  the  company  devoted  their  gains 
to  rioting  and  dnmkenness,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  place 
to  **  Merry  Moiinf  Soon  after  they  began  to  sell  arms  to 
flie  savages^  Ths  alarmed  die  other  plantation^.  The  colony 
of  Flymontli  wrote  to  him  very  civilly,  and  repeatedly,  request- 
ing turn  to  desist  from  this  commerce,  but  Morton  treated  the 
pfopootion  with  contempt  Upon  which  Captain  Standish, 
with  a  small  force,  came  to  Mount  Wollaston ;  dispersed  the 
lioters,  leaving  a  few  of  the  more  sober  and  industrious  ptant- 
en ;  took  Morton,  and  carried  him  to  Plymouth.  The  next 
jev  he  was  sent  back  to  England* 

Bnintree  was  incorporated  in  1640,  and  Quincy  in  1792* 
Each  of  these  townships  includes  a  single  parish.  The  ori- 
ginal township  of  Brain  tree  contained,  in  1790,  420  dwelling- 
kwses,  and  2,771  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  Braintree  contained 
1,SS5  inhabitants,  and  Quincy  1,081 ;  total  2,366 :  in  1810, 
Brmntree  contained  1,S51,  and  Quincy  1,281 ;  total,  2,632. 
Whether  any  part  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  annexed  to 
any  odier  townsUp,  I  am  ignorant. 

Idton  lies  immediately  north  of  Quincy.  It  was  anciently 
faiown  by  the  name  of  "  TJncataquisset,'"  and  was  incorporated 
in  Ike  year  1662.  The  prospects  from  Milton  are  remarkably 
fae.  Much  of  the  surface  is  elevated,  and  overiooks  a  great 
part  of  the  sorroimding  region.  A  range  of  bills  particularly, 
known  here  by  the  name  of  the  "  Blue  Hills,"  presents,  in  full 
view,  Boston  and  its  environs,  its  harbour,  Massachusetts'- 
Bay,  togeA<^r  with  the  peninsula  of  Gape  Cod,  and  the  moun* 
tan  Watchnset  in  the  interior. 

IGiton  was  the  summer  residience  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the 
wHkoT  t(  the  History  of  Massachusetts'-Bay,  and  the  last 
nyal  governor  but  one  of  that  province.  T%e  letters  of  this 
fHrtlctaian  ooncerning  the  political  aflairs  of  America,  particu- 
kriy  of  Massachusetts'-Bay,  which  have  made  so  much  noise 
ii  4he  worid,  wcto  found  in  his  house  by  Samuel  Henshaw, 
1m|.,  who  then  occupied  it.  These  letters  have  been  generally 
Mpposed  seriously  to  affect  the  character  of  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
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If  I  have  not  been  misinformed,  the  first  paper-mill  built 
America  was  erected  here. 

In  1790,  Milton  contained  153  houses,  and  1,089  inhabi 
ants ;  in  1800, 1,148  inhabitants ;  and,  in  1810, 1,264. 

Dorchester  is  separated  from  Milton  by  the  river  Neponse^ 
navigable  for  vessels  of  150  tons,  and  eminently  asefnl  for 
mill-seats  which  it  famishes.    The  surface  is  a  succession 
hills  and  vallies,  and  the  landscape  various  and  pleasant, 
considerable  quantity  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  busS- 
ness  is  carried  on  in  this  and  the  two  last  mentioned  townahiper/' 
particularly  of  leather,  paper,  shoes,  snufi^,  chocolate,  &c. 

Dorchester  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1780,  and  %iBi 
settled  a  short  time  before  Boston;  being  the  oldest  town, 
except  Salem  and  Charlestown,  in  the  colony  of  Massachusettir- 
Bay.  It  has  given  birth  to  several  persons  of  eminence  in 
t&is  country.  The  late  Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  president  of  Yale 
ebllege,  was  of  the  number. 

Dorchester  may  be  considered  as  the  cradle  of  Connecticut 
/ohn  Oldham,  afterwards  murdered  by  the  Pequods,  and 
damuel  Hall,  two  of  its  inhabitants,  had  the  honour  of  first 
exploring  the  country  on  Connecticut  river,  about  Hartford,  in 
the  year  1683;  and,  in  1636,  about  one  hundred  persons, 
chiefly  inhabitants  of  Dorchester,  the  rest  from  Cambridge 
and  Watertown,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker  at  their  head, 
planted  themselves  in  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield.  ' 
A  considerable  part  of  the  first  settlers  in  Suflblk  county,  on 
Long-Island,  were  also  inhabitants  of  Dorchester. 

A  beautiful  neck  of  land,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
**  Dorchester  .Heights,"  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin  winch 
borders  the  south-eastern  shore  of  Boston,  is  celebrated  for 
b^ing  the  spot  whence  General  Washington,  by  the  erecti<MD 
of  two  batteries^  compelled  the  British  army  to  quit  Boston. 
Tke  sight  of  these  works,  thrown  up  in  a  single  night,  asto- 
nished the  British  commander,  and  threw  his  army  into  oon*  * 
fusion.  When  he  first  beheld  them,  in  the  morning  of  March 
5t!i,  1776,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  The  rebels  bavd 
done  more  in  one  night  than  my  army  would  do  in  a  fortnij^t.^ 
The  importance  of  these  batteries  be  perfectly  understood*, 
and  knew  that  it  would  be. impossible  for  him  to  keep  his  post 
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m,  angle  day  afler  they  should  be  opened  on  the  town.     He 

therefore  made  vigorous  preparations  for  attacking  the  works 

the  next  morning,  but  was  prevented  by  a  violent  storm  from 

csarrying  the  design  into  execution.     Had  he  made  the  attempt, 

be  woold  not  improbably  have  failed  of  success.     By  an  order 

erf  the  American  general,  a  great  number  of  barrels  had  been 

filled  with  sand,  and  were  to  be  rolled  down  upon  the  British 

0-anks,  whenever  they  should  approach  within  the  proper  dis- 

-Cance.     As  the  declivity  is  everywhere  sufficiently  steep,  and 

^-emarkably  smooth,  this  singular  attack  must  have  been  made 

-^rith  every  advantage,  and  could  not,  I  think,  have  failed  of 

destroying  many  of  the  assailants,  nor  of  throwing  the  rest  into 

confusion.    A  general  discharge  of  cannon  and  musketry  was 

^Ikb  to  have  been  opened  upon  them ;  and  must,  it  would 

s«eo,  at  such  a  crisis  have  completed  their  overthrow.     In 

X.776  I  examined  the  ground  with  attention,  and  was  entirely 

^^<niTiDced,  th&t  the  storm  was  propitious  to  the  real  interests  of 

tlie  British  army. 

Alter  the  storm  was  ended,  the  works  were  so  far  advanced 
AS  to  render  the  prospect  of  success,  in  the  opinion  of  General 

Bowe  himself,  too  improbable  to  permit  the  intended  attack. 

Be  therefore  began  immediately  the  necessary  preparations 

ftr  leafing  Boston. 
Dorchester  originally  included  the  townships  of  Milton, 

StoQghton,  Sharon,  Canton,  and  Foxborough.    In  1792  it 

coBtaiiied  within  its  present  limits  256  houses,  and  1,722  in- 

Uiitants ;  in  1800,  305  houses,  and  2,347  inhabitants ;  and, 

^1810,  2,980* 

*  lbs  following  tpectmcn  of  female  prowess  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
biiibiidBed  from  a  KaatikiU  paper,  July  1804. 

A  ptrty  of  X^anbagauset  Indians,  hunting  on  the  borders  of  Dorchester, 

i^iped  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Minot,  and  demanded  food  and  drink.    Being 

i^fiacd,  tbej  want  away  with  evident  marks  of  resentment,  and  Ohquam- 

■M^ead,  the  sachem,  swore  that  ho  would  be  revenged.  For  this  end,  he  left 

■tW  boilMt,  near  the  house,  an  Indian  named  Chicataubutt,  to  seize  the 

^  oppMtmuty  ofeiectiting  his  purpose.    The  next  morning,  Mr.  und  Mrs. 

WMCwent,  as  is  supposed,  to  Boston.    The  Indian  observ^  them,  and 

F^fttcd  himself  for  mischief.    Mr.  Minot,  apprehensive  of  danger,  had 

V**B  Hb  maid  servant  a  strict  chaige  to  confine  herself,  with  their  two 

^MRi,  to  the  house,  and  to  open  the  door  to  no  person  until  he  should 

'*'■■•  She  obeyed  the  orders  exactly.    Soon  after,  she  saw  Chicataubutt 

^'I'o  the  Any,  and  proceed  towards  the  house.    After  lookin;;  about  liim 

^•U  III,  I 
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Roxbnry  lies  between  Dorchester  and  Boston,  nearly  at  an 
equal  distance  from  both,  and  is  connected  with  the  latter  of 
these  towns  by  the  isthmus,  which  is  called  Boston  Neck. 

The  town  of  Roxbury  is  compactly  built,  the  houses  being ' 
in  many  places  contiguous,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  pretty 
suburb  of  a  large  city.  Many  of  the  houses  are  good,  and  the 
church  is  handsome.  The  period  is  not  very  distant,  when 
these  towns  may  be  united  to  the  eye  of  a  traveller,  as  the 
buildings  on  the  Neck  are  fast  increasing. 

The  rest  of  the  township  is  a  collection  of  farms  of  a  pros- 
perous appearance. 

Roxbury  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  this  State,  having 
been  incorporated  September  28th,  1630,  three  weeks  after 
Boston,  Dorchester,  and  Watertown.  I  know  of  nothing  re- 
markable in  its  history,  except  that  the  celebrated  John  £lliot, 
commonly  styled  the  "  Apostle  Elliot,"  and  the  "  Apostle  of 
the  Indians,"  was  its  minister.  This  distinguished  man  was 
bom  in  England  in  1604,  arrived  in  New- England  in  1631, 
and  was  inducted  into  the  ministry  at  Roxbury  in  1632.  He 
was  naturally  qualified,  beyond  almost  any  other  man,  for  the 
business  of  a  missionary ;  possessed  a  sound  understanding, 
singular  patience,  fortitude,  and  zed,  attempered  with  the 
gentlest  afifections ;  was  ardent  in  his  benevolence ;  sufficiently 
vigorous  to  endure  almost  any  fatigue ;  and  sufficiently  per- 
severing to  surmount  almost  any  difficulty.  He  was  not  only 
«pt  to  teach,  but  peculiarly  fitted  to  instruct  such  as  were  slow 

« 

with  the  greatest  caution  he  rushed  to  the  door,  and  finding  it  barred^  at- 
tempted to  get  in  through  the  window.  Tlie  young  woman  had  placed  her 
'master*8  children  under  two  brass  kettles,  directing  them  not  to  stir  nor  to 
make  the  least  noise,  and  then  loaded  a  musket  belonging  to  the  house,  and 
stood  upon  her  defence.  The  Indian,  probably  perceiving  her  design,  fired  at 
her,  but  missed  his  nuirk.  She  then  shot  him  through  the  shoulder.  Still 
he  persisted  in  his  design,  but  as  he  was  entering  the  window  she  threw  m 
shovel  full  of  live  coals  into  his  fisice,  and  lodged  them  in  his  blanket.  The 
pain  which  they  created  was  too  great  even  for  a  savage  to  endure.  Chicft* 
taubutt  fled,  and  the  next  day  was  found  dead  in  a  wood  on  the  borders  of 
the  town. 

The  adventure  being  made  known  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts - 
Bay,  this  ''  fbrtissima  Tyndaridanun''  was  by  their  order  presented  with  a 
silver  wristband,  on  which  her  name  was  engraved,  with  this  mottxi, 
"  She  slew  the  Narrhaganset  hunter/' 
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of  ainmhemioti  and  biased  by  prejadice.  His  addmMc^irer^ 
fhni,  and  Teraarkably  intelligible.    They  were  flie  Ifm^imge  of 
(he  heart ;  the  spontaneons  effnsions  of  erang^lieral  good-will ; 
and  were  therefore  deeply  felt  by  all  who  heard  them.     Hw 
treatment  of  the  Indians  was  that  of  a  sincere,  wprigfht,  affec- 
tionate parent.     In  providing  for  their  wants;  in  adjusting 
Aetr  differences ;  in  secnring  them  permanent  settlemeirfcl ;  in 
defending  their  rights ;  in  preserving  them  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  their  savage  neighbomm,  on  the  one  hand,  artd  those  of 
the  coIon»ts,  especially  about  the  time  of  Philip's  war,  on  the 
other ;  in  promoting  among  them  agriculture,  health,  morals, 
and  religion ;  and  in  translating  the  Bible  into  their  language ; 
tins  great  and  good  man  laboured  with  a  constancy,  faithful- 
ness, and  benevolence,  which  place  his  name,  not  unworthily, 
among  those  who  are  arranged  immediately  after  the  apostles 
of  onr  Divine  Redeemer. 

He  began  his  ministerial  labours  among  these  unhappy 
people  in  1646,  and  continued  them  as  long  as  the  vigour  of 
life  permitted;  successful  beyond  every  hope,  and  against 
erery  discouragement.  He  died  in  1690,  aged  eighty-six,  and 
Qodonbtedlv  went  to  receive  the  benedictions  of  multitudes,  who, 
but  for  him,  had  finally  perished.  To  his  own  people  he  was, 
as  yon  will  easily  believe,  a  pastor  pre-eminently  excellent  and 
nsefril.  Few  men  have  ever  seen  religion  so  prosperous 
ander  their  labours.  Of  his  charitable  disposition  the  follow- 
ing story  is  a  sufficient  proof: — ^The  parish  treasurer,  having 
paid  him  his  salary,  put  it  into  a  handkerchief,  and  tied  it  into 
as  many  hard  knots  as  he  could  make,  to  prevent  him  from 
giving  it  away  before  he  reached  his  own  house.  On  his  way 
ke  cdled  upon  a  poor  family,  and  told  them  that  he  had 
Immght  diem  some  relief.  He  then  began  to  untie  the  knots ; 
kit  finding  it  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  gave  the  handkerchief 
bthe  mistress  of  the  house,  saying,  '*  Here,  my  dear,  take  it; 
I  bdieve  the  Lord  designs  it  all  for  you." 

Mrs.  Elliot,  however,  was  an  excellent  economist.  Bv  her 
pnident  attention  to  his  affairs  he  was  enabled,  notwithstanding 
b  liberality,  to  educate  four  sons  at  Harvard  college,  two  of 
vkom  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and,  as  preachers,  inferior 
to  none  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
The  attachment  of  the  people  of  Roxbnry  to  Mr.  Elliot  may 

i2 
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be  vndentood  froB  tUs  £Kt.   When  br  the  ewToachments  of 
age  he  had  become  miaUe  to  preach,  he  pnyposed  to  his  people 
to   lefinqiosfa  his  salary.      To   their  bnmortal  honour  they 
answered.'that  they  though  his  presence  among  them  amply 
worth  the  moner.    Who  would  not  radier  be  such  a  man  than 

m 

a  conqueror! 

Roxbury  is  distributed  into  three  parishes,  and  contained,  in 
the  year  1790,  287  houses,  and  2J226  inhabitants;  in  1800, 
2,765  inhalMtanU;  nd,  in  1810,  3,600. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER    XIV. 


Dedham.  Honourable  Mr.  Ames.  Medfield  attached  hy 
the  Indiana.  Medway.  Bellingham.  Mendon.  Peculiar 
kind  of  Sheep.  Uxhridge.  Douglas.  Forests.  Thomp- 
son. The  Quinibaug  and  Country  on  its  borders. 
Pom/ret.  Ashford.  Mansfield.  Coventry.  Bolton. 
WiUington.     Gap  in  the  Bolton  Hills. 

Dear  Sir; 

We  continued  at  Charlestown  a  week,  and  spent 
our  time  very  pleasantly  among  the  interesting  objects  there 
ftnd  in  the  vicinity.  On  Tuesday,  October  13th,  we  com- 
menced our  journey  homeward,  and  passing  through  Bgston, 
Roxbory,  Dedham,  Medfield,  and  Medway,  reached  Mendon 
in  the  evening ;  thirty-eight  miles. 

Bedham  is  a  neat  town,  situated  pleasantly  on  a  plain,  the 
south  side  of  Charles  river,  eleven  miles  south-west  of  the 
capital.  It  is  compactly  built,  the  houses  are  generally  good, 
dud  several  of  them  are  handsome. 

Dedham  is  the  shire  town  of  the  connty  of  Norfolk,  and 

^Dtains  three  Congregational  and  one  Episcopal  churches,  a 

court-house,  and  a  gaol.   Its  aspect  is  that  of  sprightliness  and 

prosperity.     Several  productive  intervals,  forming  the  margin 

of  Charles  river,  add  not  a  little  to  its  beauty. 

In  Dedham  lived  the  Honourable  Fisher  Ames,  several 
yean  a  member  of  the  American  congress.  This  gentleman 
^  bora  here,  April  9th,  1758,  of  respectable  parents,  and 
^as  educated  at  Harvard  college,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
^B.  ml774.  He  then  commenced  the  study  of  the  law, 
ukI  soon  after  he  beg^n  the  practice  was  regarded  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  distinguished  talents.  In  1788,  he  was  chosen  a 
inember  of  the  convention,  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  ratt- 
^  the  federal  constitation,  and  a  member  of  the  house  of 
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representatives  in  the  state  legislature  the  same  year.     The 
following  year  he  was  elected  a  representative  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Suffolk  to  the  national  legislature,  and  was  regularly 
re-elected  during  the  presidency  of  General  Washington.     In 
all  these  situations,  particularly  the  last,  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  sound  wisdom,  most  impressive  eloquence,  immoyable 
integrity,  and  exalted  patriotism.     After  his  speech  on  the 
necessity  of  making  appropriations  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  delivered  April  2Sth,  1796,  on«  of 
his  antagonists  objected  to  taking  the  vote,  which  was  to  decide 
the  question  at  that  time,  because  the  house  was  borne  away 
by  the  power  of  his  eloquence.     From  this  period  he  generally 
declined  public  business  on  account  of  the  imperfect  state  of 
his  health,  yet  he  several  times  accepted  a  seat  at  the  council 
board.     This,  however,  was  evidently  done  to  serve  his  coun- 
try, not  to  gratify  himself.    He  loved  retirement  aad  delighted 
in  his  family.     For  public  life,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  little 
relish;  and  although  for  political  sdence  he  felt  an  attachment, 
which  approximated  to  enthusiasm,  yet  he  regarded  actrve 
politics  vrith  disgust     The  state  of  his  health  also  continued  to 
be  such  while  he  lived,  as  in  a  great  measure  to  forbid  his  enter- 
ing anew  into  the  field  of  political  controversy.     During  his 
retirement,  however,  he  never  forgot  the  interests   or  the 
dangers  of  bis  country.     Feeble  as   he   was,   he  published 
within  a  few  years  before  his  death  a  series  of  political  essays, 
which  were  then  highly  esteemed  as  specimens  of  original 
thought  and  superior  wisdom.     Few  men  have  so  much  good 
sense  as  Mr.  Ames  possessed,  and  none,  with  whom  I  have 
conversed,  a  mind  so  ready  to  furnish,  at  every  call,  the  facts 
which  should  be  remembered,  the  truths  which  should  be  de- 
clared, the  arguments   which  should    be  urged,  language  in 
which  they  might  be  clearly  and  forcibly  expressed,  and  images 
with  which  they  might  be  beautifully  adorned.     His  imagina- 
tion was  perhaps  too  brilliant  and  too  rich.     It  could  hardly  be 
said,  that  any  of  the  pictures  which  it  drew  were  ill-dravni  or 
out  of  place ;   yet  it  might,  I  think,  be  truly  said,  that  the 
gallery  was  crowded.     The  excess  was  not,  however,  the  con- 
sequence either  of  a  defective  taste  or  a  solicitude  to  shine, 
but  the  produce  of  a  fancy  ever  creative,  always  exuberant, 
and  exerting  its  powers  more  easily  in  this  manner  than  in  my 
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other.  To  speak  and  write,  as  he  actually  spoke  and  wrote, 
was  only  to  permit  the  thoughts  and  images  which  first  offered 
th^Dsehres  to  flow  from  his  lips  or  his  pen. 

Mr.  Ames  was  distinguished   by  a  remarkable  and  very 

smiabie  nmpiieity  of  character.     In  circles  where  any  man 

n^oiild  have  thought  it  an  honour  to  shine,  and  where  be 

always  shone  with  superior  lustre,  he  appeared  entirely  to  for^ 

get  himself,  and  to  direct  all  his  obsenrations  to  the  entertains 

vent  of  the  company,  and  the  elucidation  of  the  subject* 

Wherever  he  conversed,  it  was  impossible  to  fail  of  rec^ving 

both  instruction  and  delight.     But  the  instruction  flowed  not 

fiom  the  pride  of  talents,  or  the  ambition  of  being  brilliant. 

Whatever  was  the  field  of  thought,  he  expanded  it ;  whatever 

was  die  theme  of  discussion,  he  g^vo  it  new  splendour ;  but 

the  manner  in  which  he  did  both  showed  irresistibly,  that  they 

Were  the  most  obvious,  and  the  least  laborious,  employments 

of  such  an  understanding  and  such  a  fancy. 

His  moral  character  was  still  more  estimable.     His  integritjr 

Appeared  to  be  direct  without  effort,  and  even  without  deli-^ 

deration ;  it  appeared  to  be  straight,  because  it  had  never  been 

i^arped ;  to  dictate  what  was  right,   because  it  had  not  yet 

'earned  to  do  what  was  wrong.     His  sense  of  rectitude,  both 

Public  and  personal,  was  not  only  exact,  but  delicate  and  ex- 

^^lisite.     His  patriotism  was  glowing. 

As  a  pubUc  man,  Mr.  Ames  was  a  distinguished  object^ 
^H^th  of  envy  and  praise.  But  eminent  as  he  was  among  those 
^'ho  were  eminent,  I  should  more  strongly  covet  his  private  cha- 
^"^cter.  In  the  several  relations  of  life  which  most  endear,  refine, 
^nd  exalt  human  nature,  he  appeared  with  singular  advantage. 

Of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  he  was  firmly  satisfled. 
^t  ought  to  be  observed,  that  although  he  had  read  extensively 
"Uia  aUest  works  on  the  external  evidences  of  revelation,  yet 
^tbe  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures  was  most  deeply  impressed 
%m  his  mind  by  their  contents.  **  No  man,"  said  he,  *'  ever  did, 
^MT  ever  will,  become  truly  eloquent,  without  being  a  constant 
leader  of  the  Bible,  and  an  admirer  of  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  its  language.''    To  a  mind  like  his  it  was  imposrible 
that  the  dictates  of  a  book  thus  regarded  should  be  indifferent 
Aecordingly,  he  professed  publicly  the  religion  which  it  enjoins, 
and  adiMrned  hii  profession  with  a  life  irrefiroaehable.  Through 
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the  great  and  the  gay  worid  he  passed  withoot  a  stam.  Od  its 
follies  he  looked  with  pity,  on  its  splendours  with  self-posses* 
sion.  No  opinion,  no  practice  was  adopted  by  him,  because  it 
was  fashionable.  In  the  devotions  of  his  closet,  and  in  the 
duties  of  Christian  benevolence,  he  found  a  satisfaelioii  ^bieh 
grandeur  rarely  knows,  and  i^lause  can  never  confer. 
Qumble,  sincere,  and  submissive,  be  often  shed  m  intimate 
iDeligioiis  cooversation  the  tear  of  contriti<m,  and  lamented  fab 
want  of  fervour  in  his  addresses  to  God.  When  his  end  was 
approaching,  with  a  cpnscionsness  that  it  was  near,  he  sidd, 
\*  I  have  peace  of  mind.  It  may  arise  from  stupidity ;  farnt  I 
believe. it  is  founded  on  a  belief  of  the  Gospel.  My  hope  is  in 
the  mercy  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ**  The  divinity  of  dn 
Saviour  he  admitted  without  a  question,  and,  it  would  seem, 

» 

from  a  minute  investigation  of  the  subject. 

The  infidel  and  the  worldly  Christian,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  use  this  phraseology,  will  regard  the  last  part  of  his  charactei 
with  feelings  of  contemptuous  superiority.  You^  I  am  per* 
suaded,  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  he  was  thus  divinely  wise,  and 
will  contemplate,  with  exquisite  satisfaction,  his  glorious  destiny, 
which,  commencing  in  this  manner  here,  will  hereafter  become 
brighter  and  brighter  for  ever. 

Mr.  Ames  was  married  in  the  year  1792,  to  Frances,  tfae 
third  daughter  of  the  Honourable  John  Worthington,  formerly 
mentioned  in  my  account  of  Springfield.  By  this  lady  he  had 
six  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  of  them  still  living. 

A  volimie  of  his  works  was  published  at  Boston  in  the  year 
1809. 

Dedham  is  divided  into  three  parishes,  and  contained,  a 
1790,  255  houses,  and  1,659  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 1,973  in- 
habitants ;  and,  in  1810,  2,172. 

In  the  first  parish  there  died  in  forty  years,  viz.  betw^eeft 
1756  and  1796,  529  persons. 

Of  these  529  persons,  9  lived  above  90. 

42 60,  and 

74 70. 

Of  the  whole  number,  therefore,  there  lived  above 
90  ..... Iin69. 

» 

,- .  80,  almost  .  .  •  ...  .  1  in  1(K  - :  -i '  ^ 

70,  almost  ......  >  Vm;  .4it^         *  .    -^^ 
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Fram  DedkaBi  to  Medfidd  die  country  is  chiefly  a  forest, 
dwSk  io  its  appearaiice»  mtSt  in  some  places  rough  mi  stony^ 
The  soil  is  poor,  and  the  road  indiflerent. 

MedfieU  is  a  small,  bat  pleasant  township,  bounded  on  the^ 
^vest  fay  Charles  rirer,  and  on  the  east  by  Dedham.  The' 
sarfaoe  is  formed  of  easy,  gracerul  hills  and  open  valliM.  Otf 
the  borders  of  the  riyer  is  a  chain  of  handsome  interrals,  HM 
^aanaH  distmce  from  the  road  is  bfiilt>  the  town,  a  deeeAf 

M edway  was  formcArly  a  part  of  Medfield;  btt  iv^as  incoi^ 

porated  'as  a  tdwushij^  in  1719,  and  no*w  contains  two  parishes.* 

Its  .appeaiance  is  noi  uidike  that  of  Medfield,  except  that  wc^ 

aar  nothing  which  could  be  called  a  village.    ITie  infaabitanti 

of  both  these  townships  appear  to  be  in  good  circumstanceis.  - - 

In  the  early  part  of  Philip's  war  the  savages,  after  they  had 

dettroyed  Lanoentery  attacked  this  town  dso.     On  the  night 

preoeding  the  21st  of  February^  ITSK,  thejr  formed  an  ambudl 

k  the  forests  wUch  surrounded  it,  and  at  day-break  fell  unex^ 

pectedly  upon  several  of  the  houses.    The  inhabitants  imme*^ 

diateiy  fled  toward  the  garrisons  for  shelter,  t.  e.  houses  en^ 

Qrdecl  by  palisadoes.    Severd  of  them  were  killed  in  thelJt 

flight ;  one,  a  very  aged  man,  was  taken  prisoner  and  bunrf 

•live*      About  eighteen  persons  were  slain,  a  considerable 

^nodber  of  cattle  destroyed,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  buildings 

Coaaomed.    Fortunately  the  inhabitants  had  a  field  piece  ift 

tlie  town,  at  the  second  or  third  discharge  of  which  the  Indians 

fled.      Hubbard  informs  us,  that  they  left  on  the  bridge  a 

'Written  note,  declaring  their  determination  to  carry  on  thewair 

iGar  twenty  years  to  come,  and  subjoining,  that  '^  fliey  had 

^^ottoBg  to  lose,  whereas  the  English  had  com,  bams,  an& 

liouses."    This  assault  was,  I  tfunk^  made  upon  wtuit  is  ndlir 

.matted  the  town  of  Medfield. 

MedMd  contained,  in  1790,  781;  in  1800,  745;  and,  & 
1810,  786  inhabitants.  Medwi^  contained,  in  1790,  1,0B5; 
in  1800, 1,050;^  wd,  in  1810, 1,213  inhabitants. 

Medfield  was  incorporated  in  1660 ;  and  Medway  in  1718. 

Bdlingham,  so  for  as  it  is  visible  on  the  rbad^  difibirs  little 

frmn  Medway,  ekoept  that  the  soil  is  more  sandy  and  the  sur- 

bee  less  pleasant    Ft  contained,  in  1790,  785  inhabitants ;  in 

UOO, 704 ;  ani,  inlSlO,  766. 
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Mendon  is  situated  on  and  between  several  ridges,  numing 
north  and  south.  The  highest  of  these  grounds  furnishes 
extensive  prospects,  possessed,  however,  of  little  variety  or 
beauty,  and  of  no  other  grandeur,  except  that  which  consists 
in  mere  amplitude.  Two  or  three  lively  mill-streams  munnur 
at  the  foot  of  these  ridges,  and,  while  they  enliven  the  sceneiy^ 
furnish  seats  for  a  considerable  number  of  mills.  The  soil  is 
eKher  sandy,  or,  where  it  is  rich,  encumbered  with  rocks. 
The  manners  of  such  inhabitants,  as  we  saw,  were  rather 
coarse  and  unpromising.  A  thinly  built  village  of  decent 
houses  surrounds  the  church. 

Mendon  was  incorporated  in  1767;  is  divided  into  two 
parishes ;  and,  in  1790,  contained  222  houses,  and  1,555  in* 
habitants ;  in  1800,  228  houses,  and  1,628  inhabitants ;  and, 
in  1810, 1,819. 

In  this  township,  if  I  have  been  correctly  informed,  an  ewe, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  farmers,  had  twins,  which  he  observed 
to  differ  in  their  structure  from  any  other  sheep  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  particularly  the  fore  legs,  which  were  much  shorter, 
and  were  bent  inward,  so  as  distantly  to  resemble  what  are 
called  club-feet.  Their  bodies  were,  at  the  same  time,  thicker 
and  more  clumsy.  During  their  growth  they  were  observed 
to  be  more  gentle,  less  active,  less  inclined  to  wander,  dian 
other  sheep,  and  unable  to  climb  the  stone  walls,  with  which 
diis  region  abounds.  They  were  of  different  sexes.  The 
proprietor,  therefore,  determined  on  an  attempt  to  produce  a 
breed  of  the  same  kind.  The  attempt  was  successful.  The 
progeny  had  all  the  characteristics  of  the  parents,  and,  although 
they  have  since  multiplied  to  many  thousands,  have  exhibited 
no  material  variation.  I  am  further  infonned,  that  the  breed 
has  been  crossed  with  a  breed  of  a  sheep  common  in  this 
country,  and  in  all  instances,  to  the  date  of  my  last  infonnatioii, 
the  lambs  have  entirely  resembled  either  the  sire  or  the  dam ; 
and  have  never  exhibited  the  least  discernable  mixture. 

These  sheep  are  called  the  otter  breed,  from  a  resemblance 
in  their  structure  to  the  cmimal  of  that  name.  Their  flesh  is 
said  to  be  good  mutton,  and  their  wool  not  inferior  to  that  of 
common  sheep,  either  in  quantity,  lengthy  or  fineness.  But 
Aeir  peculiar  value  consists  in  the  quietness  with  which  they 
continue  in  any  enclosure.     In  a  country,  where  stone  wtSU 
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are  so  general  as  in  many  parts  of  New-England,  it  would 
seem,  that  sheep  of  this  description  must  be  almost  invaluable. 
We  left  Mendon  the  next  morning,  October  14th,  and  rode 
€o  Pomfiret  to  dinner,  through  Uxbridge,  Douglas,  and  Thomp- 
son ;  twenty-two  miles.     A  turnpike  road  has  been  laid  from 
Soston  to  Hartford,  in  the  course  which  I  have  thus  far  de- 
scribed.    We  found  it  finished  in  parts.     It  has  since  beea 
completed,  and  is  sufficiently  well  made ;  but  throughout  most 
«f  the  distance  it  winds  disagreeably  over  hills  and  Tallies, 
"which  make  the  travelling  laborious  and  uncomfortable. 

Uxbridge  is  possessed  of  a  rich  soil,  and  a  surface  not  un- 
pleasant.    The  agriculture  is  superior  to  that  of  any  township 
tiirough  which  we  had  passed.    The  inhabitants  are  accordingly 
wealthy  and  prosperous,  as  a  traveller  may  easily  discern  by 
tke  appearance  of  their  buildings  and-  enclosures. 

Doctor  Levi  Willard,  an  inhabitant  of  Uxbridge,  has,  for  a 
Kfies  of  yean,  been  engaged  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
melancholy,  but  useful  business,  of  restoring  persons  afflicted 
with  delirium.  In  this  employment  he  has  had  considerable 
success.  One  or  more  hospitals,  for  the  reception  of  such 
nnhappy  beings,  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  New- 
Bngland. 

Uxbridge  was  originally  a  part  of  Mendon ;  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1727.  In  1760,  it  contained  179  houses,  and 
1,908  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 1,404  mhabitants ;  and,  in  1810, 
1,404. 

An  iron  mine  of  some  value  is  wrought  near  its  south- 
western border. 

Douglas  is  an  unusually  rocky,  unpleasant  spot  of  ground ; 
Ob  which,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  people  appear 
to  gain  a  comfortable  living.  Man  must,  indeed,  earn  his 
bread  here  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The  inhabitants  must, 
1  think,  be  eminently  industrious,  for  neither  their  houses  nor 
their  church  wear  the  marks  of  penury. 

In  the  south-western  part  of  this  township  is  a  large  tract  of 

forest,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Douglas  Woods.    The  trees, 

which  are  of  oak,  chesnut,8cc.  are  of  moderate  size,  and  prove 

the  soil  to  be  indifferent.     In  the  year  1805,  when  I  passed 

dvough  this  region  again,  I  perceived  that  the  inhabitants  had 

faegn  to  make  wawm  depredations  on  this  traet.    European 
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travellers  frequently  express  their  dissatisfaction,  at  seeing  m 
considerable  a  part  of  this  country,  even  where  we  think  i 
populous,  covered  with  groves  and  forests.  This,  undoubted!} 
is  the  result  of  their  habits ;  in  other  words,  the  countries  i 
which  they  have  lived  are  in  a  less  degree  covered  with  wood 
My  own  taste  and  wishes  are  directly  opposed  to  theirs,  for  i 
our  ancient  settlements  I  never  see  a  grove  cut  down,  nor 
forest  converted  into  fields,  without  regret.  The  tracts  on  th 
eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts  are,  to  my  eye,  sensibly  lei 
pleasant,  on  account  of  their  naked  appearance.  Many  grovei 
and  those  of  considerable  size,  might  be  planted  betwea 
Boston  and  Newburyport,  with  not  a  little  advantage  to  th< 
aspect  of  the  country. 

Douglas  was  incorporated  in  1746;  and  contained,  in  1790 
165  houses,  and  1,079  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 164  houses,  smi 
1,083  inhabitants ;  and,  in  1810, 1,142. 

The  three  last-mentioned  towns  are  in  the  county  of  Wer 
cester.  All  those  which  I  have  mentioned  after  Hingham 
and  which  have  been  described  on  this  journey,  are  in  Um 
county  of  Norfolk. 

Douglas  borders  southward  and  westward  on  the  stati 
of  Connecticut ;  and  is  also  partly  bounded  on  the  south,  to* 
gether  with  the  two  preceding  townships,  by  the  state  o 
Bhode-Island. 

Thompson  is  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Connecticut.  TIm 
eastern  part  of  this  township  has  a  light  soil.  The  nativi 
growth  is  composed  of  pines.  The  surface  is  alternated  witl 
plains  and  hills,  which  are  small,  round  knolls.  These  are  le 
plenished  with  stones,  firom  the  size  of  pebbles  to  the  diameta 
of  a  foot,  all  of  them  rounded  as  if  heretofore  washed  fori 
long  time  by  a  mass  of  superincumbent  water.  Wheretei 
I  have  found  a  surface  formed  of  such  knolls,  the  stones,  ai 
far  as  I  remember,  have  uniformly  answered  this  desoriptioB 
I  do  not  recollect,  that  I  ever  met  with  an  angular  stone  bi 
such  grounds,  unless  when  it  had  been  recently  broken. 

As  we  advanced  farther  westmard,  the  hills,  the  soil,,  and 
die  forests,  in  this  township,  were  speedily  and  essential^ 
changed.  The  soil  became  a  rich  loam ;  the  groves  a  ooUdotkn 
of  fine  thrifty  oaks,  &c. ;  the  hills  were  lofitier  and  more  irte- 
golav,  and  a  ganeral  appearance  erf*  proqieiity  ovjnpreai  Ai 
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country.  The  houses  in  the  eastern  division  are  small,  and 
of  one  story ;  but  generally  neat,  appearing  as  if  the  inhabitants 
liad  made  the  best  of  their  circumstances.  With  the  change 
<rf  the  soil  the  houses  were  changed  proportionally,  in  their 
^ixe  aod  appearance. 

There  are  three  churches  in  Thompson,  a  Methodist, 
^«rhich  is  small ;  a  Baptist,  small  also ;  and  a  Presbyterian^ 
large,  decent,  and  surrounded  by  a  well-built  village.  The 
-xeai  of  the  township  is  distributed  into  farms.  In  the  year 
T1790,  Thompson  contained  2,267  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  2,341 ; 
snd,  in  1810,  2,467. 

Pomfret  is  a  beautiful  township,  lying  principally  on  the  west 
»de  of  the  Quinibaug,  south  of  Woodstock,  south-west  of 
"Hiompflon,  and  west  of  Killingly. 

This  fiver  rises  in  Sturbridge,  in  the  county  of  Worcester, 
in  a  small  lake,  called  Lead  Ore  Pond.  Thence  it  passes 
throagh  Holland,  the  south-east  comer  of  the  county  of  Hamp- 
sUie,  and  enters  Union,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  Here, 
iritk  an  accumulation  of  waters,  it  commences  a  north-western 
course,  and,  entering  Massachusetts  again,  passes  through  a 
pot  of  Brimfield,  whence  it  recrosses  Holland  and  Sturbridge, 
coming  within  a  little  more  than  a  mile  of  its  head-waters. 
From  Sturbridge  it  proceeds  to  Woodstock  in  Connecticut, 
thence  to  Thompson,  and,  separating  Pomfret,  Brooklyn, 
Canteriiary,  liabon,  Norwich,  MontviUe,  and  New-London, 
on  the  west,  from  Killingly,  Plainfield,  Preston,  and  Groton, 
OB  die  east,  enters  the  Sound  at  New-London.  Its  whole 
kigth  is  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  miles.  I  have  mentioned, 
tfad  at  Nonrioh  it  joins  the  Shetucket,  and  that  the  united 
stream  is  oaUed  the  Thames. 

This  ia  a  beantifril  stream.  Its  waters  are  everywhere  pure, 
neet,  aahibiious,  and  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  its  bed  is 
dean  nod  or  gravel. 

It  m  asppoaed  to  be  capable  of  being  rendered  navigable  for 
boats  ai  fiur  as  Woodstook,  with  no  other  serious  difficulty, 
eka^  what  aiiaea  from  its  length.  A  project  for  this  purpose 
hs  been  foiMed,  and  will  hereafter,  perhaps,  be  carried  into 


The  Qnifiihmiy,  taua  liabon  almost  to  its  source,  is  gene- 
idf  VmdA  mOk  hMdaonw  intervals.    From  Aese  die  oounlry 
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rises  on  both  sides,  with  erer-Tarying  gradations,  into  hills  of 
every  form,  and  of  heights,  changing  from  the  small  knoll  to 
the  lofty  eminence.  No  country  of  any  considerable  extent, 
which  has  fallen  under  my  eye,  when  unaided  by  mountains, 
large  rivers,  lakes,  or  tbe^cean,  can  be  compared  with  this  (on 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery. 

The  Terdure,  which  here  overspreads  a  great  part  of  ttie 
whole  region,  is  of  the  finest  tint,  and  produces  the  most 
cheerful  sense  of  fruitfulness,  plenty,  and  prosperity.  Trees, 
remarkable  for  the  straightness  and  tbriftiness  of  their  stems, 
the  length  and  beauty  of  their  boughs  ntd  branches,  and, 
wherever  of  sufficient  age,  for  their  height  also,  whether  standing 
single,  in  groves,  or  in  extensive  forests,  variegate,  the  slopes 
and  vallies,  and  cover  the  summits  of  the  hills.  Handsomei 
groves,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be  found.  Orchards,  also, 
everywhere  meet  the  eye.  Herds  of  cattle  are  seen  grasing 
the  rich  pastures,  or  quietly  ruminatittg  in  the  shade.  Neal 
farm-houses,  standing  on  the  hills;  a  succession  of  prettj 
Yittages,  with  their  churches  omamented  with  steeples,  nvosl 
of  them  white,  and  therefore  cheerful  and  brilliant,  lend  the 
last  touches  of  art  to  a  picture,  so  finely  drawn  by  fte  band 
of  nature. 

From  many  eminences,  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Qtiini- 
baug,  extensive  and  very  inviting  views  may  be  taken  of  ^bk 
country.  In  a  few  instances  the  summits  of  the  hills  are  r^e, 
rocky,  and  of  a  steep  ascent,  a  circumstance  which  adds  a  sufl- 
able  variety  to  the  scenery,  so  generally  soft  and  elegant 
The  river,  it  ought  to  be  added,  winds  its  course  between  #« 
intervals  which  form  its  banks,  fringed  with  wiBow  shniMberf, 
and  at  times  ornamented  with  stately  trees. 

Hie  fiurmers,  throughout  this  tract,  are  more  gettendly 
wealthy  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  Connectiettt.  Theii 
farms  are  chiefly  devoted  to  grazing ;  and  Aeir  dairies,  it  h 
believed,  are  snperior  to  any  others  spreading  over  the  same 
e:Lt&ttt  of  cotmtry  in  the  United  States.  The  largest  dairy, 
within  mj  knowledge,  is  that  of  Major  D^nfel  Ptatn^ttn,  soff  xA 
^be  late  Major  €renerid  Putnam,  so  distingimhed  in  Amerieatt 
history  for  his  military  character  and  achievements.  Tbtt 
geudeman  fives  in  Brooklyn.  The  cheese  made  iet  thfirre- 
gioff  is*  net  exeellied  by  any  onr  fhb  side  of  the  Atlfflfib,  md 
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pot  ofteD  by  the  best  English  cheese  imported  into  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Matthewson,  who  received  in  Philadelphia  a  gold 
medal,  for  producing  in  the  market  five  hundred  weight  of 
cheese,  equal  to  the  very  best  English  cheese,  according  to  a 
proposal  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts  and  Agriculture  in  that  city,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  may  be  considered  justly  as  having  materially  im- 
proved the  art  of  cheese-making  among  his  neighbours. 

Of  the  townships  iu  this  region,  Pomfret  is  to  my  eye  one 
of  the  most  beautiful.  The  hills  are  universally  arched  ob- 
tttiely  from  north  to  south,  with  a  narrower  arch  from  east  to 
vest,  and  in  both  cases  remariLably  exact,  and  regularly 
ekgant 

J^closores  of  stone,  which  in  many  instances  are  very 
good,  especially  those  lately  made,  often  describe,  as  they 
bend  over  the  hills,  what  appears  to  the  eye  the  perfect  arch 
of  a  circle. 

Pomfret  contains  a  pretty  village,  lying  partly  on  this  road, 
sod  partly  on  the  Norwich  road,  which  joins  it  at  right-angles. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  a  collection  of  sober,  industrious 
farmers.  The  township  is  divided  into  two  parishes,  Pomfret 
and  Abington.  In  1756,  when  it  included  Thompson,  the 
ouniber  of  its  inhabitants  was  1,727,  blacks  50;  in  1774, 
Xaoe,  blacks  65 ;  in  1790, 1768;  in  1800,  Pomfret  contained 
1.802;  and,  in  1810, 1,905. 

We  were  detained  at  Pomfret  by  rain  until  Friday,  October 
16th,  when  we  set  ont  for  Hartford,  and  passing  through 
ish&rd,  the  skirts  of  Mansfield,  Willington,  and  Coventry, 
and  then  through  Bolton  and  East-Hartford,  we  arrived  at 
Hartford  in  the  evening :  forty-two  miles. 

The  cQuntry,  after  we  left  Pomfret,  wore  one  general  as- 
pect, until  we  descended  the  hills  of  Bolton  into  the  Connecti- 
est  valltty..  The  hills  are  the  Lyme  range,  and  are  every- 
where Ugh,  and,  together  with  the  vallies»  are  rough  and 
rocky,  with  the  exception,  however,,  of  some  softer  scenery 
aloMig  WtUimantic  river,  iihich  crosses  die  road  on  the  eastern 
boondary  of  the  county  of  Tolland,  and  on  the  western  boun- 
dny  of  Mansfield.  The  road  passes  through  the  centre  ci 
jUUoid.  mad  of  Bolton.  In  each  of  these  townships  there  isa 
viUaga»    The  soil  of  the  na^^oft  between  Pomfinet  and 
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Bolton  is  generally  cold,  but  is  tolerably  good  grazing  gronndi; 
That  of  Bolton  is  better.  Many  of  the  houses  on  this  road 
are  good  farmers*  dwellings.  The  prospects  from  the  hi^ 
grounds  are  extensive,  but  neither  diversified  nor  handsome. 
There  is,  however,  a  noble  view  from  the  western  declivity  ol 
the  Bolton  hills,  over  the  second  great  expansion  of  the  Coa- 
necticut  valley,  substantially  the  same  with  that  from  the  hilh 
in  ToUand,  formerly  described. 

Ashford  contained,  in  1756,  1,346 ;  in  1774,  2,243;  u 
1790,  2,588;  in  1800,  2,445;  and,  in  1810,  2,532  inh^ 
bitants.  Mansfield  contained,  in  1756,  1,614 ;  in  1774 
2,466 ;  in  1790,  2,685;  in  1800,  2,560;  and,  in  1810,  2,570 
inhabitants.  Coventry  contained,  in  1756,  1,635 ;  in  1774^ 
2,066;  in  1790,  2,130  ;  in  1800,  2,130;  and,  in  1810,  1,988 
inhabitants.  .Bolton  contained,  in  1766,  766;  in  1774,  1,001; 
in  1790,  1,293;  in  1800,  1,452;  and,  in  1810,  700  inb». 
bitants.  Willington  contained,  in  1766,  650 ;  in  1774,  1,001 ; 
in  1790, 1,212;  in  1800,  1,278  ;  and,  in  1810, 1,161  inha- 
bitants. 

Between  the  two  last  periods  Vernon  was  taken  frooi 
Bolton. 

'Ashford  and  Mansfield  are  in  the  county  of  Windhni (, 
Bolton,  Coventry,  and  Willington,  in  the  county  of  Tolland. 

Willington  contains  one  parish,  Coventry  three,  B<4tM 
two,  Mansfield  two,  and  Ashford  three,  and  two  Baptist  cob* 
gregations. 

tin  Mansfield  both  wool  and  silk  are  manufactured  in  com- 
derable  quantities.  Silk  is  converted  into  sewing  silk,  and  iB 
this  state  is  carried  to  the  market.  It  is  inferior  to  none 
which  is  imported.     The  wool  is  made  into  flannel. 

The  passage  from  the  Bolton  hills  into  the  Connecticut 
valley  is  a  curiosity.  A  gap,  formed  perhaps  at  the  deluge, 
or  at  some  subsequent  convulsion,  exhibits  a  sudden  and 
violent  separation  of  the  westernmost  ridge.  In  the  Lyme 
range,  on  the  north  side,  a  perpendicular  precipice  almost  im- 
mediately overhangs  the  road.  At  the  foot  lies  a  collection  of 
rocks,  tumbled  from  the  summit  and  sides ;  some  of  them 
large,  and,  by  the  confusion  in  which  they  were  thrown  toge- 
ther, strongly  suggesting  to  the  imagination,  that  they  were 
shaken  off  by  an  earthquake.     Several  others  appeared  as  if 
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thej  w»e  prepared  to  take  tbe  same  leap.     One  particularly 
juts  oat  8o  far,  and  is  so  nearly  dislodged  from  the  summit,  as 
'to  seem  waiting  only  for  a  signal  to  plunge,  at  any  moment, 
into  tlie  Talley  beneath. 

Few  traTeller»*fail  to  take  notice  of  this  passage.    The 

dle»ent  is  easy,  and^bt  this  spot,  highly  romantic.    The  con^ 

xBoikpeoplii,  with  that  direct  good  sense  for  which  they  are  so 

often  distinguished,  familiarly  remark,  that  Providence  made 

'tins  gjiEip.oA  purpose  to  ffamish  a  passage  firom  the  hills  into 

the  eountry  below.     It  is  extensively  true,  that  the  objects 

foaad  in  this  world  were  made  with  a  particular  reference  to 

the  most  important  purposes  which  they  are  seen  to  accom- 

fGsL    For  the  Creiator  intended,  not  only  to  accomplish  such 

yaxfoieSf  but  to  make  Aem  visible  to  us  as  proofs  of  his  wis- 

don  and  goodness.    The  end  here  suggested  is  of  more  im- 

jwrtaaee  dian  we  are  able  to  estimate.    Had  not  a  passage 

1)Mn  famished  by  this  gap  between  the  countries  eastward 

tal  westward,  every  traveller,  to  the  number  of  several  thou- 

nnds  annually,  would  have  been  obliged  to  climb  a  steep  and 

dificalt  aecHvity.     Horsed  would  .  have  .  grained  the  summit 

vith  extreme  difficulty,  and  carriages  could  scarcely  have 

g^ked  k  at-aO.  The  descpsnt  would  have  been  little  more  oon- 

Tenittit,  while  it  would  have  heeai  obviousfy  less  safe.    Tbe 

IUerenee  between  these  two  cases,  during  a  course  of  centn- 
rieiybeoeaies  incalculably  greats  and  present^  an  object  of  suf* 
fieient  importance  to  be  considered,  without  any  irreverence, 
a»  not  beneath  the  r^ard  of  that  Being,  by  whom  ii 
inferior  wants  of  nuuikind  are  amply  supplied. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


jL- 
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LETTER    XV. 


Brooklyn.    Mt^ofOtntral  Ptttnam»     CaHterbury, 

> 

Dear  Sir; 

In  the  year  1805 1  made  a  jonniej  to  Boston,  ai^ccuD 

ptoied  by  Mr.  M— -^ ,  of  Norfolk,  in  Vii^^inia.     On.  op 

return  we  came  through  Providence  to  Plainfield,  and  tbeno 
through  Canterbury  to  Brooklyn ;  whence,  returning  to  CSan 
terbmry  again,  we  passed  Windham,  and  a  skirt  of  Coventi^ 
Ip  Bolton. 

Brooklyn  is  a  beautiful  township  on  the  western  side  of  ik 
Quinibaug.  The  soil  is  excellent,  the  cultivation  good,  th 
houses  generally  well  built,  and  the  inhabitants  in  (urospermi 
circumstances.  The  town  is  neat  and  pretty,  and  its  sitnatiai 
handsome. 

In  Brooklyn  lived  the  Honourable  Israel  Putnam,  for  8<MP 
years  before  his  death  the  oldest  Major-Greneral  in  the  anaie 
of  the  United  States.  As  General  Humphreys  has  given  ^ 
public  a  particular  and  interesting  account  of  the  life  of  thi 
gentleman,  I  shall  pass  over  it  with  a  few  summary  obsei 
vations. 

General  Putnam  was  bom  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  ja 
nuary  7th,  1718.  With  only  the  advantages  of  a  domesti 
education,  in  a  plain  farmer's  family,  and  the  usual  instmctioi 
of  a  common  parish  school,  he  raised  himself  from  the  ma 
nagement  of  a  farm  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  this  ka 
Canadian  war,  and,  in  the  revolutionary  war,  to  the  seconi 
command  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  To  these  sta 
tions  he  rose  solely  by  his  own  efforts,  directed  steadily  to  th* 
benefit  of  his  country,  and  with  the  cheerful  as  well  as  unilei 
suffrages  of  his  coimtxymen. 

Every  employment,  in  which  he  engaged,  he  filled  witi 
reputation.     In  the  private  circles  of  life,  as  a  husband 
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father,  friend,  and  companion,  he  was  alike  respected  and  be- 
loved.  In  his  liiailnetv,  though  somewhat  more  direct  and  blnnt 
than  most  persons  who  hare  received  an  early  polished  ednca- 
tioD,  he  was  gentlemanly  and  very   agreeable.     In  hiis  dis- 
position he  was  sincere,  tender-hearted,  generous,  and  noble* 
It  is  not  known  that  the  passion  of  fear  ever  found  a  place  in 
liis  breast.     His  word  was  regarded  as  an  ample  security  for 
any  thing  for  which  it  was  pledged,  and  his  uprightness  com- 
manded absolute  confidence.     His  intellect  was  vigorous,  and 
his  wit  pungent,  yet  pleasant  and  sportive.    The  principal  part 
of  his  improvements  was,  however,  derived  from  his  own  ob- 
servation, and  his  Correspondence  mA.  the  affairs  of  men. 
During  the  gayest  and  most  thoughtless  period  of  his  life  he 
ftfll  r^arded  religion  with  profound  reverence,  and  read  the 
Scriptores  with  the  deepest  veneration.     On  the  public  wor- 
diip  of  God  he  was  a  regular  and  very  respectful  attendant. 
In  the  decline  of  life  he  publicly  professed  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  respectable  clergyman  of 
Brooklyn,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whitney,  from  whose  mouth  I  received 
Ike  infonnation,  died  hopeffaUy  a  Christian. 

It  is  not  so  extensively  known,  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  General 
Putnam  commanded  the  American  forces  at  the  battle  of 
fteed's  hill,  and  that  to  his  courage  and  conduct  the  United 
States  are  particularly  indebted  for  the  advantages  of  that 
diy  ;  one  of  die  mbst  brilliant  in  the  anrials  of  this  country  *. 

*  Tbe  iukUmiogu  a  note  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whitney's  Sermon  on  the  death 
ofGeoend  Putnam. 

"  The  frieeds  of  the  late  General  Putnam  feel  themselves  not  a  little 
cbfiged  to  his  worthy  and  respectable  biographer,  for  giving  to  the  public  the 
<tfing)Hisiiing  features  in  the  General's  character,  and  the  memorable  ac- 
tiMM  €f  hli  lile,  yet  wnh  that  a  more  perfect  and  just  account  had  been 
ni  cb*  battle  oa  Banker's  Hill,  so  far  as  General  Putnam  was  con- 
miL  In  pafs  107  of  his  life  are  the  following  words,  *  Tbe  pro- 
gepenls  baring  received  advice*  that  the  British  commander  in  chief 
to  take  possession  of  the  heights  on  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown* 
a  tboosand  men  in  the  n%ht  of  the  16th  of  June,  under  the  orders 
Wanen,  to  entrench  themselves  upon  one  of  those  eminences  ;* 
llOthf  *  In  thb  battle  the  presence  and  example  of  General 
who  arrived  .with  the  reinforcement,  were  not  less  conspicdoin 


FvoHi  the  first  of  tb«e  patsagas  the  reader  is  led  to  conclude^  that  tbe  de» 
tadMaaat  wee  inl  put  nnder  the  orders  of  General  Warren  :  from  the 
coad  that  Otneial  Potnam  came  to  General  Warren's  aid  with  a 

k3 
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G«neral  Putnam  was  interred  in  the  cemeter]^  at  Br 
lyn.     On  his  monument  is  engraYed,  with  some  triflinj 
terations,  made  merely  to  consult  the  capacity  of  the  stone 
following  inscription  : 

"  This  monument 

Is  erected  to  the  memory 

of 

The  Honourable  Israel  Putnam,  Esq. 

Major-Greneral  in  the  armies 

of 
The  United  States  of  America  ; 

Who  was  born  at  Salem, 

In  the  province  of  Massachusetts, 

On  the  7th  day  of  January,  1718 ; 

And  died  at  Brooklyn, 

In  the  state  of  Connecticut, 

On  the  29th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1790. 

Passenger, 

If  thou  art  a  soldier. 

Go  not  away 

Till  thou  hast  dropped  a  tear 

Over  the  dust  of  a  hero. 

Who, 

Ever  tenderly  attentive 

To  the  lives  and  happiness  of  his  men, 

Dared  to  lead 

Where  any  one  dared  to  follow. 

ment.  The  true  state  of  the  case  was  this.  The  detachment  at  fifst  wttSfMK 
under  the  command  of  General  Putnam.  With  it  he  took  poMession  6#llke 
hill,  and  ordered  the  battle  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  OenenJ  Wi^ 
ren  (one  of  the  most  illustrious  patriots)  arrived  alone  on  the  MU,  and'to't 
▼olanteer  joined  the  Americans  just  as  the  action  commenced ;  and-  fVJdiin 
half  an  hour  received  a  mortal  wound,  while  he  was  waxing  valiant  i»  brtde, 
and  soon  expired.  These  facts  General  Putnam  himself  gave  me  aoott^iiAer 
the  battle,  and  also  repeated  them  to  me  after  his  life  was  printed.  Calb- 
uel  Humphries,  in  page  109th,  justly  observes,  ^  Few  instances  can  be)MR>- 
duced  ill  the  annals  of  mankind  where  soldiers,  who  had  never  belbre  faced 
an  enemy,  or  heard  the  whistling  of  a  ball,  behaved  with  such  delibeMte 
and  persevering  valour.*  The  General,  who  encouraged  and  animated  tbem 
by  his  words  and  example  to  prodigies  of  bravery,  is  highly  to  be  honoored, 
and  the  praise  not  given  to  another,  however  meritorious  in  odier  reapetito. 
Other  evidence,  to  confirm  what  I  have  said  here,  I  am  ahle  to  produee  if 
any  should  call  for  it.'' 
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If  thou  art  a  Patriot, 

Remember  with  gratitude 

How  much  thou  and  thy  Country 

Owe  to  the  disinterested  and  gallant  exertions 

Of  the  Patriot, 

Who  sleeps  beneath  this  marble. 

If  thou  art  an  honest,  generous,  and  worthy  man. 

Render  a  sincere  and  cheerful  tribute  of  respect 

To  a  Man, 
Whose  generosity  W9S  singular ; 
Whose  honesty  was  proverbial ; 

And 

Who, 

With  a  slender  education. 

With  small  advantages, 

And  without  Powerful  Friends, 

Raised  himself  to  universal  esteem, 

And  to  Offices  of  eminent  distinction, 

By  Personal  worth, 

And  by  the  diligent  services 

of  a 

Useful  life*. 

*  The  foUowiiig  accoont  of  General  Putnam's  character,  given  by  Dr. 

^^^^itoej  ID  the  sermon  above-mentioned,  cannot  fail  of  giving  pleasure  to 

^/neodsy  and  to  multitudet  of  others  by  whom  ho  was  unknown. 

^He  was  emineDdy  a  person  of  a  public  spirit,  an  unshaken  friend  to 

wty,  and  was  pioof  agininst  attempts  to  induce  him  to  betray  and  desert 

V  couDtiy.    The  baits  to  do  so  were  rejected  with  the  utmost  abhorrence. 

fie  was  of  a  kindy  benevolent  disposition,  pitiful  to  the  distressed,  chari- 

Ma  to  the  needy,  and  ready  to  assist  all  who  wanted  his  help.    In  his 

^hidy  he  was  the  tender,  aflfectionate  husband,  the  provident  father,  an 

of  indastry  and  close  application  to  business.    He  was  a  constant 

apon  the  public  worship  of  God  from  his  youth  up.    He  brought 

kis  hmdy  with  him  when  he  came  to  worship  the  Lord.    He  was  not 

■ihiaed  of  fiuaily  leligpoo :  his  house  was  a  house  of  prayer.  For  many  years 

ht  was  •  professor  of  religion.     In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  often  ex- 

pMiiBd  a  Kraat  regard  for  God  and  the  things  of  God.    There  is  one  at  least 

IB  wboai  he  fiaelj  disclosed  the  workings  of  liis  mind — his  conviction  of 

«V  las  grief  for  ity  his  dependence  on  God  through  the  Redeemer  for  pardon, 

las  hope  of  a  future  happy  existence  whenever  hb  strength  and  heart 

fiul  him.    This  one  makes  mention  of  these  things  for  the  satisfac- 

lioaaadooiiifiMt  of  his  children  and  friends,  and  can  add,  that  being  with  the 

a  litde  before  he  died,  he  asked  him,  whether  his  hope  of  future 
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There  are  two  congregations  in  Brooklyn ;  a  Presbyterian 
and  an  Episcopal.  The  latter  is  small  In  1790>  this  lownr 
sUp  contained  1,328  inhahitants;  in  1800»  1»202;  and,  in 
1810, 1,900. 

Canterbury  lies  immediately  south  of  Brooklyn.  The  town 
is  pretty  and  well-built,  around  a  very  neat  church,  and  a 
handsome  academy.  Its  situation  is  a  pleasant,  rising  ground, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Quinibaug ;  but  rather  rough ;  and 
the  streets  are  very  irregular. 

The  people  of  this  town  were  long  without  a  clergyman* 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  they  experienced  the  usual 
consequences  of  this  misfortune ;  the  want  of  harmony,  and 
the  declension  of  morals.  Possessed  of  a  beautiful  country, 
and  of  a  soil  scarcely  inferior  to  any  in  New-England,  with 
aSl  the  bounties  of  Providence  emptied  into  their  lap,  tliey 
were  still  destitute  of  some  of  the  best  blessings,  and  Bn£- 
feted  some  of  the  most  serious  evils*. 

Canterbury  is  divided  into  two  parishes.    The  number  oF 
inhabitants,  in  1756,  was  1,280;  in  1774,  2,444,  blades  52; 
in  1790, 1,881;  in  1800, 1,812;  and,  in  1810, 1,812.    A  part 
of  this  township  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  off  since  the 
year  1774. 

The  western  parish  of  Canterbury  is  both  less  beautiful 
and  less  fertile,  bqf  more  united,  peiiceful,  and  happy. 

Scotland,  the  eastern  parish  of  Windham,  lies  immediuto^ 
west  of  Canterbury,  and  is  composed  of  an  interchange  of  hiUs 
and  rallies.  The  hills  are  of  considerable  height,  and  hand- 
some. Every  thing  here  wears  the  aspect  of  fertility  and 
ttiiift,  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  good  order.  A  strong  imagQ 
of  peaceful,  agricultural  life,  is  presented  by  this  pariah.to 
the  eye  of  a  traveller.  It  is  whoUy  made  up  of  scalteiied 
plimtations. 

The  township  of  Windham  is  bounded  eastward  on  CanteN 
bury,  northward  on  Hampton,  southward  on  Lisbon  and  la- 

happineBS,  as  formerly  expressed,  tiow  attended  him.  His  answer  was  iu  tha 
affirmative ;  with  a  declaration  of  bis  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  aad  his 
willingness  even  then  to  die.*' 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Canterbury  have  within  a  few  yean  settled  a  re- 
spectable clergyman,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  hb  ministry  in 
thn  town  will  be  continued. 
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wettward  oo  ManiflekL  Tlie  fint  {miiili  u  Mm- 
pooed  on  the  east  of  hills  and  Tallies,  and  on  the  west  is  ott 
WLffinsive  pUdn,  borderiiig^  Shetuoket  river.  The  former  diVi- 
sioo  is  excellent  land ;  the  latter  is  light,  dry,  and  apparently 
fitted  tow  the  predaotioB  of  gram;  but  it  is  said  has  hitherto 
raebted  the  elBEbacy  of  cnltmrey  and  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
the  koflixuidmaD. 

'The  town  of  Windham  is  bmlt  partly  on  the  western  side, 
and  partly  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  The  houses  are  more  ohis-' 
teied  than  those  of  most  New-England  villages  in  the  interior. 
Some  ef  them  are  decent  buildings;  but  there  are  many 
imarks  of  decay  in  diflTereat  parts  of  this  town»  and  many  proofs 
e#  Ae  want  of  that  thrift,  so  common  in  this  country,  and  of 
Ae  mdiwtry  and  prudence  by  which  it  is  generated. 

Tiie  public  buildings  are  a  church,  an  academy,  a  comt 
hoose,  and  a  gaol :  all  of  them  decent.  The  spot  iu  which 
the  first  of  these  is  posited  bears  not  a  little  resemblance  to  a 
pound;  and  appears  as  if  those,  who  pitched  upon  it,  in- 
tended to  shut  the  church  out  of  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants 
oat  of  the  church. 

Windham  was  settled  in  1686  by  some  planters  from  Nor- 
wich ;  and  was  incorporated  in  1702.  In  1756  it  contained 
S,446  inhabitants,  blacks  40 ;  in  1774,  3,528,  blacks  91 ;  in 
1790,  2,765;  m  1800,  2,684;  and,  m  1810,  2,416.  Since 
1774  the  township  of  Hampton,  formerly  one  of  its  parishes, 
kas  been  taken  from  it.  In  1800,  both  these  townships  con- 
tained 4,013  inhabitants,  blacks  99 ;  and,  ia  1810,  3,690. 

We  dined  at  Windham,  and  in  Ihe  afternoon  pursued  our 
course  along  the  Shetucket,  and  after  crossing  the  Natchaug, 
one  of  its  branches,  in  the  western  part  of  this  township, 
ascended  for  several  miles  another  branch  of  the  same  stream^ 
viz.  the  Willimantic,  mentioned  above.  Then  ascending 
the  hiBs  in  Coventry,  we  speedily  rejoined  our  former  road, 
near  the  borders  of  Bolton.  The  country  along  these  rivers 
is  most  of  it  pleasant.  The  valley  is  prettily  bottomed  with 
iatervals.  The  hills,  on  the  eastern  side,  are  rou^,  barren^ 
and  dismal ;  but  those  on  the  western  present  an  extensive 
slope,  covered  with  fine  farms  and  lofty  groves,  and  set  with 
a  considerable  number  of  good  fanners'  houses,  apparently  the 
seats  of  comfort  and  prosperity. 
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We  lodged  at  BoltoD,  and  the  next  morning  proceeded  to 
Hartford. 

The  lands  below  the  gap,  mentioned  above,  dope  insensibly 
for  several  miles,  until  they  reach  the  plain.  They  are 
formed  to  a  great  extent  of  earth,  deeply  red,  and  ratiber  dry. 
Until  lately  they  were  esteemed  of  very  little  value ;  and  the 
proprietors  were  poor  and  unenterprising.  The  adoption  of 
a  better  husbandry  has,  however,  totally  changed  both  this 
opinion  and  the  circumstances  of  the  owners.  By  the  use  of 
gypsum,  and  other  manures,  they  have  been  covered  with  rich 
harvests,  and  converted  into  beautiful  meadows  and  pastures. 
Few  farmers  in  the  state  appear  to  be  advancing  more  evi- 
dently or  more  rapidly  towards  the  attainment  of  wealth. 
The  rest  of  the  country  on  this  road  I  have  described  else- 
where ;  and  shall  only  add,  that  my  companions  and  myself, 
in  both  of  these  journies,  arrived  at  New-Haven  the  day  fol- 
lowing that  on  which  we  reached  Hartford. 

I  am.  Sir,  8cc. 


JOURNEY  TO  WHITESTOWN. 


LETTER  L 
Journey  io  New-Lebanon.     Shakers. 

Dbar  Sia ; 

On  Tuesday,  September  19,  1799,  I  set  out,  in 
crompaoy  with  Mr.  W.  S.  H.— — -,  of  Charleston,  S.  C«  on 
St  joomey  to  the  western  parts  of  the  state  of  New-YcM-k,  and 
the  same  day  to  Litchfield.     The  next  day  we  proceeded, 
company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Backus,  of  Bethlem,  to  Sheffield. 
*^K7faursday  we  reached  Stockbridge.     Here  we  continued  until 
*riday  morning ;  when  Mr.  Day,  now  professor  of  mathema- 

ics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Yale  college,  and  Mr.  C , 

f  South-Carolina,  joined  us  from  Barrington,  where  they  had 
detained  by  the  rain  of  the  preceding  day.     After  break- 
tbe  whole  company  rode  to  New-Lebanon  to  dinner.     As 
e  crossed  the  Taghkannuc  range,  we  were  presented  with 
delightful  prospect  of  the  beautiful  valley  which  wears  that 
From  thb  height  the  traveller  casts  his  eye  over  a 
seoop,  five  or  six  miles  in  extent,  having  the  fine  figiure  of  an 
obtuse  arch  inverted,  filled  with  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  farms,  highly  cultivated,  and  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation.     On  these  farms  many  good  houses  are  erected, 
and  every  thing  wears  the  appearance  of  cheerfulness  and 
prosperity.     In  our  way  to  the  spring,  to  be  mentioned  here- 
after, we  passed  a  village  of  the  Shakers,  or  Shaking  Quakers. 
It  consists  of  a  small  number  of  houses,  moderately  well-built, 
and  kept,  both  within  and  without  doors,  in  a  manner  very 
creditable  to  the  occupants.     Every  thing  about  them  was 
dean  and  tidy.     Their  church,  a  plain  but  neat  building,  had 
aconrt-yaid  belonging  to  it,  which  was  a  remarkably  "  smooth 
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shayen  green.''  Two  paths  led  to  it  from  a  neighboiiriBg 
bouse,  both  paved  with  marble  slabs.  By  these,  I  was  !■• 
formed,  the  men  enter  one  end  of  the  church,  and  the  women 
the  other.  Even  their  stables,  the  fences  which  sarromid 
their  fields,  and  the  road  whieh  passes  tfirou|^  lihdr  vilkge, 
are  all  uncommonly  neat 

The  history  of  these  people  has,  in  a  summary  manner,  been 
published  by  themselyes,  in  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  "  The 
Testimony  of  Christ's  Second  Appearing;"  the  preface  te 
which  is  subscribed  by  David  Darrow,  John  Meacham,  and 
Benjamin  S.  Youngs.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  a  man,  whose  name  is  Wells ;  who  is  said  to  have  been 
educated  to  some  extent,  I  know  not  how  great,  in  learning 
and  science.  In  the  introduction  of  this  work  we  are  infonHied, 
that  **  a  few  of  the  French  prophets  came  over  to  England, 
about  the  year  1706.  A  few  of  tfie  people"  who  became,  H 
would  seem,  ultimately  their  followers,  at  Bolton  and  Man' 
ehester,  in  Ei^land,  united  themselves  ''  in  a  society,  under 
the  special  ministry  of  James  and  Jane  Wardley."  These 
persons  were  both  tailors  by  occupation,  and  of  the  sect  oi 
Quakers  ;  **  but,  receiving  the  spirit  of  the  French  prophets, 
their  testimony,  according  to  what  they  saw  by  vision  and  re* 
velation  from  Grod,  was,  that  the  second  appearing  of  Cfarisi 
was  at  hand ;  and  that  the  church  was  rising  in  her  frill  anfl 
transcendant  glory,  which  would  effect  the  final  downfal  td 
Antichrist"  Tlie  meetings  of  these  people  were  held  aker- 
nately  in  Bolton  and  Manchester,  and  sometimes  in  Maytn^ 
town.  The  manner  of  public  devotion  practised  by  them  at 
ttiese  places  was  the  following:  **  Sometimes,  after  assembling 
together,  and  sitting  awhile  in  silent  meditation,  they  were 
taken  with  a  mighty  trembling,  under  which  they  would  ex- 
press the  indignation  of  Grod  against  all  sin.  At  other  tioM 
they  were  affected,  under  the  power  of  God,  with  a  miglity 
shaking ;  and  were  occasionally  exercised  in  singing,  AoQtiiigi 
or  walking  the  floor,  under  the  influence  of  spiritual  tigOM, 
shoving  each  other  about,  or  swiftly  passing  and  repassing 
each  other,  like  clouds  agitated  by  a  mighty  wind.  From  tbese 
strange  exercises  the  people  received  the  name  of  Shakers. 

''  The  work  which  God  promised  to  accomplish  in  Ae  latter 
day,"  diey  say,  **  was  eminently  marked  out  by  the  proplieti 
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Id  be  a  w<urk  of  thakiiig ;  and  hence  the  name  was  very  pr»-> 
periy  applied  to  the  people,  who  were  both  the  subjects  and 
instmments  of  the  wori^  of  God  in  the  latter  day.''  In  con- 
fiimation  of  this  opinion  they  quote  a  number  of  texts,  which 
have  no  apfriication  to  the  subject,  except  that  they  contain 
the  word  "  shake."  If  jthe  first  yerse  in  the  first  book  of 
Chroniclea  had  contained  that  word,  it  mig^t  have  been  alleged 
widi  exaetly  the  same  propriety.  Among  them  is  the  passage, 
Haggai  li,  1,  **  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all 
BBtions  shall  come ;"  a  prediction,  which  they  suppose  began 
Id  be  fulfilled  at  this  period.  *'  The  efiects  of  Christ's  firat 
appearing,"  they  obserre,  "  were  far  from  fulfilling  the  pro- 
■ises  contained  in  the  passages  alluded  to,  in  their  full  extent 
Neither  was  the  appearing  of  Christ,  in  the  form  of  a  man,  so 
prupeily  '  the  derire  of  all  nations ;'  but  bis  second  appear- 
isg,"  they  sqr,  ''  was  to  be  manifested  in  that  particular  object, 
vonan^  which  is  eminently  the  desire  of  all  nations." 

About  the  year  1770,  we  are  informed,  that  '*  the  present 
testimony  of  salvation  and  eternal  life  was  fully  opened,  ao*- 
oording  to  the  special  gift  and  revelation  of  God,  throngfa 
Anne  Lee,  that  extraordinary  woman,  who  at  that  time  was 
Teeeiwed  by  their  society  as  their  spiritual  Mother."  TUa 
^voman  was  bom  at  Manchester,  in  England.  Her  father, 
John  Lee,  was  a  blacksmith.  Her  husband,  Abraham  Stanley, 
'^ras  also  a  blacksmith.     She  was  a  cutter  of  hatter^s  fur. 

About  the  year  1758  she  joined  herself  to  the  society  of 
Shakers ;  *'  and  there,  by  her  perfect  obedience  to  aU  that 
ahe  was  taught,  attained  to  the  full  knowledge  and  experience 
of  thoae  who  stood  in  the  foremost  fight."  Still,  it  seems, 
**  finding  in  herself  the  seeds  or  remains  of  human  depravity; 
aad  a  lack  of  the  divine  nature,  she  was  frequently  in  such 
ertwnne  i^pony  of  soul,  that,  clinching  her  hands  together,  the 
blood  would  flow  tiffoogh  the  pores  of  her  skin."  At  length, 
hawmwmtp  she  received,  by  special  and  immediate  revelatioB 
fias  €hkU  flbe  tastimony  of  God  against  the  whole  corruption 
ofBMninan. 

From  ^  the  light  and  power  of  God  which  attended  her 
niaistiy,  she  was  received  and  acknowledged  as  the  Sni 
nsthsr,  or  apiritiial  parent,  in  tiie  line  of  the  female ;  and  the 
in  the  covenant  of  life,  according  to  the  present 
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display  of  the  Gospel."    This  has  been  her  only  title  amoB 
her  followers  to  the  present  day. 

To  such  as  addressed  her  by  the  customary  titles  used  b 
the  world,  she  would  reply,  "  I  am  Anne,  the  Word."  On 
would  scarcely  have  imagined,  that  this  blasphemous  arrogatio 
could  have  met  with  countenance  from  (iny  inhabitant,  hon 
ever  degraded,  either  of  Great  Britain  or  the  United  State 
After  having  been  imprisoned  in  England,  and  confined  in 
mad-house,  she  set  sail  for  America,  in  the  spring  of  1774 
with  a  number  of  her  followers ;  particularly  Abraham  Stank 
her  husband,  William  Lee  her  brother,  James  Whitaker,  an 
John  Hocknell,  and  arrived  at  New-York  the  foUowin 
August.  During  the  voyage  the  ship  sprang  a  leak.  Whe 
tiie  seamen  were  nearly  wearied  out,  Mather  and  her  con 
panions  put  their  hands  to  the  pumps,  and  thus  prevented  th 
ship  from  sinking.  From  this  circumstance,  plain  intimatioi 
are  given,  that  their  working  at  the  pumps  was  somethin 
supernatural.  Mother  remained  in  New-York,  as  we  are  ii 
formed,  almost  two  years.  She  then  went  to  Albany,  an 
thence,  in  the  following  September,  to  Nisqueuna.  In  178 
Ae  began  a  progress  through  various  parts  of  the  coimtr 
particularly  of  New-England,  which  lasted,  we  are  told,  abot 
two  years  and  four  months.  The  following  year,  "  havin 
finished  the  work  which  was  given  her  to  do,  she  was  take 
out  of  their  sight,"  t.  e.  the  sight  of  the  believers,  "  in  tl 
ordinary  way  of  all  living,  at  Water  Vliet,  on  the  eighth  ds 
of  the  ninth  month.*'     In  honest  English,  she  died. 

Since  the  death  of  Mother,  the  afiairs  of  the  society  haii 
been  under  the  management  of  several  successive  persons,  c 
whom  the  leading  gift  in  the  visible  administration  has  d< 
scended. 

This  woman  has  laboured  under  very  serious  imputatioa 
In  a  book,  published  by  a  Mr.  Bathbone,  he  mentions  that  h 
had  found  her  and  one  of  these  elders  in  very  suspicious  ci 
cumstances.  She  professed  that  she  was  inspired  ;  that  A 
carried  on  a  continual  intercourse  with  the  invisible  world,  an 
talked  familiarly  with  angels.  She  predicted,  in  the  bolde 
terms,  that  the  world  would  be  destroyed  at  a  given  time : 
I  remember  right,  the  year  1783.  During  the  interval  In 
tween  the  prophecy  and  its  expected  fulfilment,  she  direote 
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tfaem  to  cease  from  their  common  occupations.  The  direction 
was  implicitly  obeyed.  As  the  earth,  however,  presented  n* 
appearances  of  dissolution,  and  the  skies  no  signs  of  a  confla- 
gration, it  was  discovered  that  the  prophecy  had  been  mi»- 
calcolaled,  and  her  followers  were  ordered  again  to  their 
employments.  From  that  period  they  have  been  eminently 
indostrioiis. 

She  also  professed  that  she  was  able  to  worii  miracles,  and 
that  she  was  endued  with  the  power  of  speaking  with  tongues, 
in  the  manner  recorded  of   the  apostles.      Pretensions  to 
miraculous  powers,  at  this  period,  excite  not  only  in  persons 
of  intdEgence,  but  in  most  men  of  sober  thought,  indignatioin 
or  contempt.     In  ignorant  persons,  especially  those  who  have 
warm  feelings  and  lively  imaginations,  they  awaken  wonder, 
alarm,  and  ultimately  confidence.     With  the  aid  of  a  cunning, 
which  leveb  its  efibrts  directly  at  their  degree  of  understanding, 
a  ready,  voluble  eloquence,  and  a  solemn  air  of  mystery,  such 
pretenders  have  usually  made  considerable  impressions  on  peiw 
sons  of  this  character.     Among  those  who  assembled  to  hear 
lier  teach,  she  persuaded  a  small  number  to  admit  her  preten- 
sions, the  sanctity  of  her  character,  and  the  reality  of  her  mis- 
sion from  Grod.    To  these  people  she  appears  to  have  taught 
a  doubtful  reverence  for  the  Bible,  blended  with  a  superior 
veneration  for  her  own  dictates.     Wherever  it  sanctioned,  or 
was  supposed  to  sanction  her  own  instructions,  she  seems  to 
have  appealed  to  it  with  readiness,  as  to  conclusive  authority. 
Such  is  evidently  the  conduct  of  her  followers :  but  wherever 
it  directly  opposes  their  system,  and  conveys  a  meaning  which 
rejects  every  equivocal  comment,  they  pass  it  by  in  silence. 
To  enthusiasts  of  all  countries  and  nations,  mystery  has  been 
the  universal,  as  well  as  absolutely  necessary  resort  in  every 
difficulty  ;  and  the  trick,  though  almost  endlessly  exposed,  is 
still  played  off  with  the  same  success. 

Of  the  doctrines  received  by  her  followers,  besides  thoie 
which  are  either  expressed  or  implied  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  following  appear  to  be  among  the  principal :  That 
Christ  has  appeared  a  second  time  in  Anne  Lee :  that  those 
who  follow  her,  and  they  alone,  understand  the  nature  and 
law  of  God.  They  say,  that  "  the  throne  of  God  was  never 
fiOed  by  one  alone ;  that  wisdom  was  the  helpmeet  of  the 
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Falker,  and  held  the  place  of  the  mothet**  and  that  by  thei^ 
two  the  creation  was  made ;"  that  the  corruption  of  man  is  te 
attachment  between  the  sexes;  and  that  Christ  was  conoeiwd 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
proved  his  heavenly  descent  by  a  spirit  of  ceKbacy  •  The  tntth^ 
they  say,  was  kept  nndefiled  for  four  hundred  years  by  the 
true  church,  till  Antichrist  began  his  reign  ;  which,  Aey  infbrni 
us,  has  lasted  iq>wards  of  thirteen  hundred  years.  During  this 
period,  they  say^  the  mysterious  three-fold  God  trod  the  troth 
under  foot  {  but  even  during  this  period  a  few  righteous^  per* 
secuted  persons  adored  the  everlasting  Two.  Christ,  they  say^ 
first  appeared  in  the  Son;  but,  before  this,  the  Anoint&ig 
Power,  which  constituted  Christ,  dwelt  in  the  Eternal  Woid, 
which  was  communicated  to  the  patiiarchs  and  prophets 
by  the  ministry  of  angels.  In  the  same  manner  was  the  Holy 
Ghost  given  unto  the  apostles  and  true  witnesses,  as  a  spirk 
of  promise,  until  the  substance  should  be  revealed  and  made 
known  by  the  actual  existence  of  the  daughter  in  Christ's 
second  appearing.  They  further  say,  that  as  in  the  fbhiess  of 
time  the  Spirit  of  God  descended,  and  abode  in  the  Son,  in 
whom  dwelt  the  fulness  of  the  Deity  pertaining  to  man's  re^ 
demption,  so  also  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  Holy  Ghost  dc*- 
scended,  and  took  up  her  abode  in  the  daughter,  in  and- by 
whom,  united  in  a  correspondent  relation  to  the  Son,  the  per- 
fection of  order  in  the  Deity  was  made  known,  and  ihe  mystety 
of  God  finished,  pertaining  to  the  foundation  of  man's  redenip- 
tion.  This  daughter  they  call  the  anointed  one,  the  seoMd 
henr,  a  virgin  soul,  a  modier  pure  and  undefiled ;  and  they  say, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  did  bear  the  same  pure  virgin,  who  wart 
the  wife  of  a  blacksmith,  and  the  mother  of  four  children,  wh^ 
grew  up  in  the  same  fallen  nature  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  who,  after  having  perfectly  obeyed,  tot  a  length  of  tiffilf^ 
all  that  she  was  taught,  yet  found  in  herself  the  seed  or  vti^ 
mains  of  human  depravity  to  such  a  degree,  that  for  about  the 
term  of  nine  years  she  frequently  clinched  her  hands  togetfidT, 
and  the  blood  flowed  through  the  pores  of  her  skin. 

The  book,  in  which  these  extraordinary  things  are  contained, 
informs  us  further,  that  the  name  Holy  Gliost  expl^ses  thfe 
substance,  not  the  order,  of  the  mother :  that  by  whaieif6ir 
ntime  the  Holy  Ohast  was  called,  under  the  dispensations 
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wfaick  pfeeeded  ber  revelatioii*  $he  is  unchangeably  one  with 
tke  Faiker  ;  and,  tbat  the  Fatiier  it  repealed  by  the  Soii»  and 
tiki  Bother  by  the  daughter. 

The  book  is  diTided  into  eight  parts:  four  parts  of  which^ 
togedier  with  many  passages  in  other  parts,  are  emfdoyed  in 
niling  at  Tarioos  classes  of  Christians,  particulariy  those  who 
ha? e  been  generally  denominated  orthodox,  both  in  ancient 
ifld  modem  times.    For  those,  who  haye  been  denominated 
heietiGS^.  they  appear  to  entertain  much  charity,  particularly 
for  the  Maaicheans.    The  style  of  the  work  is  grave,  remark- 
lUy  abatraot  and  mysterious ;  and  the  doctrines,  taken  toge* 
tkar»  a  siiigQlar  combination  of  mysticism*     The  spirit  with 
vUoh  it  ia  written  is  vain,  arrogant,  and  self-righteous,  without 
a  parallel.    The  opinions,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe, 
tte  not  meiely  weak  and  silly,  but  monstrous  beyond  any 
modem  example,  and  appear  to  transport  the  reader  to  Mani- 
ebean  ground.    Yet  the  writer  discovers,  in  several  req>ectB, 
a  cooaidemble  degree  of  shrewdness,  and  often  evades  a  diffi- 
onlty  in  an  ingenious  manner.    The  scheme  appears  plainly  to 
bave  been  made  up  by  minds  of  a  very  different  texture  from 
Xhat  of  the  writer.     Materials  were  furnished  by  others,  and 
lie  has  put  them  together  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able.    The 
Scriptnres  he  has  distorted  in  every  form,  and  often  with  Ae 
fpmeeeii  violence,  to  given  seeming  consistency  to  the  system, 
«nd  he  has  nasacked  ecclesiastical  history,  particulariy  **  The 
Eodesiastieal  Researches  of  Robinson,"  for  examples  of  gross 
esndnet  in  individuals,  with  which  he  loads  the  character  of 
orthodox  Christians  without  discrimination.    Were  he  as  able 
to  exert  power  as  to  deal  in  obloquy,  there  is  little  reason  to 
doabt*  tiwt  he  would  renew  the  persecution  of  which  he  sd 
bitterly  eompkuns.    From  the  peculiar  opinion  which  these 
people,  hold  Goneemmg  human  depravity,  they  forbid,  as  yo« 
vmU  natnraDy  oonjectnre,  the  cohabitation  of  husbands  and 
viv«a»    Their  chuieh  is,  of  course,  to  be  supplied  with  all  ita 
teiire  asemben,  either  by  the  voluntary  accession  of  adults,  or 
\j  chiUien  adopted  from  the  fieunilies  of  others,  or  from  what 
they  emphntif  ally  call  the  worid.    Their  property  is  in  common 
ilioekt  and*  together  with  Ihdr  religious  concerns,  under  the 
aqMnrteodenoe  of  their  leaders. 
WIhb  Mather  ooaaienced  her  exhortations  at  Nisquenna, 
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the  extraordinary  nature  of  her  pret^iaionSy  the  noTeliy  of  her 
doctrmes,  and  the  zeal  and  confidence  with  which  she  urged 
them,  soon  became  objects  of  attention.    A  iuuiiip0Kf||£|pQpple 
were  allured  tp  this  spot  by  cariosity,  others  w<i»^  • — *  •" 
enthusiasm  and  religious  expectation,  if  I  ma^ 
phrase;   an  indefinite  apprehension,  that  son 
x^ligioDy  something  peculiarly  important,  some 
the  spirit  of  wonder  could  fasten,  something 
better  satisfy  th^  own  wishes,  than  any  thing  % 
j^Hmd  elsewhere,  might  be  derived  from  the  i 
^uine  Lee*     Out  of  this  class  she  soon  gainm 
adherents  from  various  parts  of  the  country.    « 
bM  their  farms,  and  transported  themselves  and 
tp.Nisqneuna,  where  they  were  joined  by  othen 
fiurms  to  sell.     Such  of  her  disciples  as  were  le 
found  a  removal  too  inconvenient,  visited  Nisqm 
seasons.     On  those  occasions  they  showed  that 
enemies  to  good  eating  and  drinking,  for  they  ^ 
efvexy  where  to  load  their  sleighs  and  waggons^ 
Igxpensive  as  this  was  to  those  who  had  propert 
If  as  convenient  to  those  who  had  none. 
.  J)unqg .  the  season  of  leisure,  which  was  fum 
approaching  destruction  of  the  world.  Mother  ma 
tllrough  various  parts  of  the  country,  which,  it. 
lasted  about  two  years  and  four  months.   In  this  q 
is  said. tp  have  collected  from  her  followers  all 
epr-ringSy  and  other  ornaments,  which  were  form^ 
gt^d,  or  gems. 

.Among,  their  other  early  peculiarities  this  Was  on 
wj&re  always  under  the  immediate  and  inspiring 
tl|^.  Spirit  of  Grod.     The  direction  of  this  divine 
made  known  to  them  by  an  involuntary  extension 
aivn^  pointing  always  towards  some  object,  or  bush 
though  absolutely  unknown  to  themselves,  demaU' 
caft  irom  Heaven,  their  immediate  attention.     A 
actiuaintance,  whose  mind  had  always  been  wand 
had  gone  from  sect  to  sect,  to  find  one  sufiicientl; 
and  from  doctrine  to  doctrine,  to  find  a  scheme  suifieieHtlf:' 
rigwl.fbr^is  own  taste,  ultimately  attached  himself  to  tfak  fii^ 
ternity.  .fA  gentleman,  at  whose  house  he  was  wiAf- 
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6tker  oompany,  asked  him  to  drink  some  pimcb*  He  declined 
tke  proposal,  and  said,  that  the  Spirit  did  not  move  him  to 
lirink  punch,  but  to  something  else.  In  an  instant  his  right 
arm  was  stretched  out,  and  he  arose  and  followed  the  direction. 
It  led  him  out  of  the  door,  in  a  straight  line,  to  a  hog-trough, 
by  the  side  of  which  he  dropped  upon  his  knees,  and  made  a 
lieartT  draught  of  the  swill,  with  a  number  of  pigs,  who  were 
itsgaiing  themselves  on  the  same  beverage. 

Within  a  few  years  after  die  establishment  was  formed  at 

3(isqiieaDa,  another  was  begun  at  New-Lebanon ;  a  third,  as 

S  have  been  told,  at  Jericho,  in  the  county  of  Berkshire ;  and 

^1  fourth  at  Enfield,  in  Connecticut.      There  are,  I  believe, 

^Mme  other  establishments  of  these  people  in  this  part  of  the 

^American  Union,  and  some  others  upon  the  Ohio.     Each  of 

m  onder  the  administration  of  one  or  more  individuals, 

possess  what  they  call  the  leading  gift.     The  head  of  the 

tfBoeiety  in  New-Lebanon,  we  were  informed,  is  a  Mr.  Meacham^ 

#Toai  Enfield,  formerly  a  Baptist.     The  deportment  of  this 

vital  is  said  to  be  like  that  of  Mohammed,  solemn,  distant,  and 

■uyiterious,  and  perfectly  fitted,  therefore,  to  make  reverential 

upressions  on  the  minds  of  his  adherents.     Of  theology,  and 

^wery  thing  else  which  is  called  knowledge,  he  must  be  very 

igtoonnit.  from  a  very  defective  education.     But  he  certainly 

«Mlt  be  allowed  to  manage  his  fraternity  and  their  economical 

aftirs  with  skill  and  success.     Under  his  direction,  I  was  in- 

fomed,  the  society  have  acquired  considerable  and  valuable 

PttMsnons ;  consisting  of  good  houses,  and  lands  of  the  best 

^vality,  well  enclosed  and  well  cultivated.     The  members  of 

tteftatemity  are  principfdiy  fanners,  gardeners,  and  mechanics, 

«id  the  basiBess  of  all  is  done  in  the  neatest  and  most  effectual 

NMer  within  their  knowledge.     Whenever  they  hear  of  an 

iU)Mteiiieiit  in  any  business,  pursued  within  their  pale,  they 

vegibriy  possess  themselves  of  it,  if  within  their  reach.     Of 

^Qane,  whatever  they  do  is  well  done,  and  whatever  they  offer 

itIlteBiaiketis  in  good  reputation,  and  sold  at  a  good  price* 

AuHooi^  themselves  they  are  said  to  be  very  harmonious  and 

Usrty,  and  ia  their  treatment  of  others  to  be  fieur,  sincere, 

^  tUigiiig.     In  seasons  when  the  yellow  fever  has  prevailed 

i>  New  Yoifc,  they  have  distinguished  themselves  by  very 

^Wvahb  and  Kb«iai  donations  to  the  poor  of  that  city. 

VOL.  III.  L 


( 
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... .  InocediUe  aa  it  may-seanit  one  is  temptedi  from th9,m99mil 
/liiicerity  of  these  people  in  other  oases,  to  belieye  them  nfifne 
in  the  adctption  of  those  mental  vagaries  ^  by  .wbich>  fii#yf4w 
4istingi^shedjtsa  religious  society.  They  profets^*  .andaDpear 
^believe,  that  thfiy  are . regularly inspircid.  io^  .th^ir^Fornl^ 
that  they  are  enabled  to  speak  and  t^  sing  in  .Ainkpp^ 
Ii9;^viage$;  that  they  derive  their  sentiments^theu^ka^vf  ledge* 
•their  devotion,  their  unnatural  actioas,  and  even  thi^ir;ft,pi|^ 
<froin  the  same  divine  source,  .  ,  .>:•./ 

I  •  I  was  once  detained*^  by  a  snow  storm  at  an  inn»  in.CheqijMr 
fpee,  a  small  village  mentioned  heretofore  in  the  accpiiiit.,qf 
Springfield.  .  A  considerable  number  of  theae  people  weija  nisb 
eompelled  to  stop  at, the  same  house*  As  my  cpmpaniQDji, apd 
myself  had  shojvi^  tiiem  spme  civility,  tbey»  in  thi^irtiyn^  ^WJ^tp 
ifMi  al80».  and.  became  fmnk  apd  conm^nicatiye  beyoB^ihf^ 
common  custom.  Onef  of  their  considerable  men  WMfjif^ 
^mit,  at  least  one  .who  thought  hipiself  of  ^his  charibater*  fipfl  1^ 
ipa(ssed  with  his  companionSt  as  ,wq)1  a^  .with  himself^,  ififfr'f 
theologian  of  no  commpn  att^nment#.  In.the. course. of. #{lQ|pg 
fOOqyersation,  however,  I.  found  him  aoqu^mpt^  mtk  thie.  Bil^ 
jiiat  as.  parrots  are  acqoaiiyted  with  worda.  Wimt  hj^tlwciif^h^ 
^kiiersv!  only  by  .rote,  and .  without  meaniog».  end  was  .d§fltitajt9.  f^ 
lysy .coherent  views  concerning  relig^us  subjeote,,|uiil^f#l9 
^urguments  to  support  his  opinions.  At  the  same  tUnp  JiQiWW 
replenished,  with  spiritual  pride  and  self-tfuffidenGgr^  and-wlmi 
4ilir4)y  pushed  betook  himself,  like  all  other  enthnwaM^  to 
idiflittgenuous  methods,  in  order  to  avoid  aokiioiwjbdf  ingi^lMt 
thei  was  vanquished^  .    .^a  itii 

■'<:.  In  tbek  wofeh^^  these  people  sung  kk  What  thef  a^HML^ 
'4ff  unknown  language."  It  was  a  succession  trf  ipprnpaiti^g 
'^sounds,  frequently  repeated,  half  artioulated,  and  pjhithdr 
\jgottea  by  heait,  foe  they  all  uttered  the  same  sounda<iiL;.9|io* 
lOession*  The  tune  .with  which  they  were  at  tbis.tiiBeiQiqJip^ 
nnM '*  Nancy  Dawson."  .  •  #ii.,r!: 

h   As  I  found  by  various  trials  that  arguments  wer^.loylr  w^ffffk 
4heir  leader,;  I  determined  to  make  an  expcucivieiKt.-itfr  Ifae 
(eflSoaoy  of  contempt,  and  was  not  .disappointed^    Jbi.  .qpit^^fT' 
/hit  professions,  be  felt  the  pungency  of  tins  weaiMn  mfaaUf 

*  Jmim^jiV  t763.  t  •'ohn  Maaduun. 
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'^rith  otter  men.  From  the  moment  that  I  appeared  to 
lum.  he  laboured  solicitoosly  to  obtain  my  favoarable  opinion^ 
amd  did  not  desist  from  his  efforts  nntil  we  finally  parted. 

Here  dao  I  learned,  that  these  people  attached  a  religions 
chamcter  to  modes  of  dress,  and  esteemed  it  criminal  to  hare 
dotlies  made  according  to  any  existing  fashion. 

In  tiieir  worship  they  practised  many  contortions  of  the  body, 
^md  distortions  of  the  countenance.  The  gesticulations  of  the 
"^omen  were  violent,  and  had  been  practised  so  often,  and  in 
maeh,  a  degree,  as  to  have  fixed  their  features  in  an  imnatural 
^KMition;  made  them  goggle-eyed;  suffused  their  eyes  with 
Iriood ;  covered  their  faces  with  a  sickly  paleness ;  and  made 
^^heoi  appear  like  persons  just  escaped,  or  rather  just  escaping^ 
^nm  a  violent  disease.  The  motions  of  the  men  were  very 
WBoderale,  and  seemed  rather  to  be  condescendingly  than 
''^aineady  made. 

These  people  confidently  informed  me,  as  a  proof  that  their 

"  iiatetnity  possessed  miraculous  powers,  that  they  had  restored 

Ihs  broken  limb  of  a  youth  at  that  time  living  in  Enfield.    I 

-  was  soon  after  at  Enfield,  and  was  informed  by  some  of  the 

MpeetaUe  inhabitants,  that  the  friends  of  this  youth,  who 

weie  Shakers,  had  bees  induced,  by  the  importuuities  of  their 

kethren,  to  trust  his  cure  to  their  prayers,  instead  of  com- 

■irting  him,  as  they  intended,  to  the  care  of  a  surgeon.    The 

m  of  the  limb  was  lost,  and  the  patienfs  health  rained. 

Tim  power  of  working  miracles  they  still  claim,  and  in  the 
Viik  wUch  I  have  so  often  mentioned,  a  number  of  instances 
mt  prodnoed,  in  which  the  effects  of  these  powers  are  said  to 
hie  btea  leaBsed  by  several  members  of  the  firatemity.  The 
ililer  espremly  says,  that  **  the  gifts  of  healing,  working  of 
l»  fNTophesying,  discerning  of  spirits,  divers  kinds  of 
the  Inteipretiligof  tongues,  &c.,  have  been  abundantly 
thraogh  Mother  and  the  first  witnesses;  and  firom 
IhsBi  to  otherSi  and  firequently  used  on  various  occasions.'* 
f*  hminlini^i  in  which  pefsoas  have  professedly  been  healed 
it  vnriMa  woonds  and  diseases  are  recorded.  Five  of  these 
W-tMified  to  by  dba  patients  themselves  t  four  are  testified 
kf  twe-odlarlrilaets  to  each,  beside  the  patient;  two  by  two 
together  with  the  patient;  and  one,  by  two  witnesses, 

l2 
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witboat  the  testiinony  of  the  patient,  who  was  achtU  o£ 
yoars  old.  .  . 

The  first  of  these  cases  existed  in  1780 ;  three  of  them  i 
1781 ;  three  in  1783;  one  in  1785;  and  two  in  1789.   0£ 
lemaining  two  cases,  one  was  a  child  two  years  old^  and 
other  a  boy  nine  or  ten  years  of  age«  .  , .  ^, 

.\" The  testimony,  such  as  it  was,  was  all  taken  on  the  SSUC^ 
22d,  23d.  and  25th  of  April,  1808.  .  ,  .  .,,^. 

.  The  witnesses  are  all  Shakers.  The  testimony  is  tak^i^  bj 
two  men,  leputed  to  be  leaders  of  the  brotherhood ;  i>m  pf 
fthem  supposed  to  be  the  writer  of  this  book,  and  waa  fimtij 
taken  for  the  mere  purpose  of  giving  currency  to  the  h99h» 
/and  to  the  system.  Upon  the  whole,  it  deserves  just  almijt-flB 
fmuch  credit  as  those  stories  which  begin  with  "  Once.  ^Me 
was  a  man."  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  conqpeny^at  wjipae 
worship  I  was  present,  declared  that  they  could  speak,  xitk 
tongues,  and  that  both  the  words  and  the  tune  which  thejaniig 
were  inspired.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  concerning 
the  tune.  I  observed  to  them,  that  the  sounds  which  tiliey 
made,  and  which  they  called  language,  could  not  be  words,  be* 
cause  they  were  not  articulated.  One  of  the  women  replied, 
**  How  dost  thee  know,  but  that  we  speak  the  Hotmatot  lan- 
guage i  The  language  of  the  Hotmatots  is  said  to  be  made 
up  of  such  sort  of  words."  I  challenged  them  to  speak  either 
Greek,  Latin,  or  French,  and  told  them,  that  if  they  would  do 
this,  I  would  acknowledge  that  they  had  the  power  of  speaking 
with  tongues,  but  they  were  silent.  They  professed,  not  onij 
that  Mother  was  perfect,  but  that  a  considerable  number  at 
least  of  the  fraternity  were  perfect  also.  I  accosted  the  only 
man  among  them,  who  appeared  to  have  any  sincerity,  in  dus 
manner.  **  Look  me  directly  in  the  face,  and  remember  that 
you  are  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  all-seeing  Grod,  who 
is  your  judge  and  mine,  and  tell  me,  if  you  dare,  that  yon  are 
perfect,  or  that  you  ever  saw  any  person  whom  you  believed 
to  be  perfect."  The  man  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  after 
declaring  that  ho  did  not  consider  himself  as  a  perfect  man* 
refused  to  say,  and  most  evidently  was  afiraid  to  say,  that  he 
ever  had  seen  any  person,  even  Mother  herself,  whom  he  h^ 
lieved  to  be  perfect. 
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Probably  there  never  was  a  sillier  euthusiasm  than  this ; 
yet,  by  a  singular  combination  of  circumstances,  it  has  become 
to  society  the  most  harmless,  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
useful  perhaps,  of  all  the  mental  extravagances  of  this  nature, 
recorded  in  history.  The  doctrines  are  so  gross  that  they  can 
never  spread  far;  while  the  industry,  manual  skill,  fair  dealing, 
and  orderly  behaviour  of  the  brotherhood,  render  them  useful 
members  of  society. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  Mother  was  boldly  pronounced  by  them 
to  be  immortal.  But  after  "  she  was  taken  out  of  their  si^t 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  all  living,**  this  magnificent  story,  of 
iduch  she  was  undoubtedlv  the  author,  was  told  no  more. 
Had  Christ  ottered  such  a  declaration  concerning  himself,  and 
it  had  terminated  in  the  same  manner,  it  would  have  ruined  all 
lis  ptetensions  in  a  moment.  But  this  event  has  never  dis- 
tnbed  the  fiedth  of  the  Shakers  at  all.  Of  her  they  plainly 
Amk  as  faTouiably  as  if  she  had  been  actually  immortal. 

T  am,  Sir,  &c. 


p  • 


•I  •  ■.. 


LETTER  IL 


Accaumt  of  the  Shak§rMt  continue* 

Dbae  Sir; 

In  several  subsequent  joorneys  through  Hew^Lfahm^ 

■oo  I  found  the  reputation  of  tlie  Shakers,  for  fiaineas  of  ehaDf 

meter,  sensibly  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  these  diaereet 

people  in  the  neighbourhood  with  whom  I  had  opportnnify  t» 

converse.     From  the  sequestered  state  of  the  sofietj^  and  Ib^ 

little  and  cautious  intercourse  which  they  cany  on  with^ll|S| 

rest  of  mankind,  you  will  easily  determine,  that  it  must  be 

difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  passes  witUii 

their  walls.     Several  individuals,   however,  who   were  once 

members  of  the  brotherhood,  and  finally  left  them,  have  pub* 

Itshed.aocounts  of  some  things  which  took  place  behind  Hm 

curtain,  drawn  between  them  and  the  rest  of  mankind.     Fffom 

these  accounts  their  character  has  begun  to  be  better  undei>* 

stood,  and  an  opportunity  is  furnished  for  the  acquisition  df  a 

better  knowledge  of  some  parts  of  their  history.    One  of  tkeae 

accounts  is  before  me,  entitled,  **  An  Account  of  the  People 

called  Shakers,  their  Faith,  Doctrines,  and  Practice ;  exem^ 

plified  in  the  Life,   Conversations,   and   Experience  of  the 

Author,  during  the  time  while  he  belonged  to  the  Society ;  im 

which  is  added,  a  History  of  their  Rise  and  Progress,  to  thn 

present  day.      By  Thomas   Brown,   of  Cornwall,   Orange 

County,  State  of  New-York."    The  book  is  a  dnodecuno 

volume,  of  three   hundred  and  seventy-two  pages,   clooeiy 

printed.     It  is  written  with  a  very  commendable  spirit  of 

deration,  with  strong  appearances  of  integrity,   and  with 

respectable  share  of  good  sense  and  information.     The 

was  originally  a  Quaker,  and  thoagh  plainly  enthusiastie  to  a 

eonsiderable  degree  was  not  sufficiently  so  to  yield  his  fiutl^ 

nitimately,  without  conviction,  or  against  the  dictates  of  Ui 
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own  judgment.  For  this  reason,  only,  be  was  dbmissad. 
They  were  very  desirous  to  retain  him  ;  but  he  had  too  much 
seiL^e,  integrity,  and  independence,  to  become  a  victim  to 
the  doctrines  of  implicit  fmtb  and  f^a^iye  obedience. 

Aflter  he  had  written  his  book,  he  oSfered  the  manuscript  to 
the  Shakers  for  their  examination;  promising  to  correct  every 
error,  which  they  would  point  out/  They  replied,  that  they 
had  no  desire  to  examine  his  writings;  that  it  was  sufficient, 
that  they  knew  him ;  and  that  they  were  far  from  considering 
him  as  competent  to  the  task,  which  he  had  undertaken. 
They  added,  that  they  explicitly  declared  their  disapprobation 
of  hii  andertaking;  together  with  several  other  observations, 
(Mutly-  argnnMatative,  and  partly  contemptuous  ;  which  :tbe; 
«mdMitly  hoped  would  discourage  him  from  publishing  hit 
^^MTork.  To  tUs  lettler  he  replied  with  moderation,  but  wilb 
vigour  and  good  sense;  and  with  the  same  good  sense  prov 
execute  his  design.  r.; 

Ift  ihe  year  1796  he  first  become  aoquainted  with  the  Sha< 
idcomtihaed  with  them  about  seven  years.     During 
period  he  appears  to  have  examined  every  thing,  which 
heaidi  or  saw;  relative   to  the  Shakers,  their  doctrines; 
rir  practice,  their  origin,  and  their  progress,  with  great  cans 
tandoar ;  and'  the  result  of  his  investigations  he  has  given 
^  tha  wiorM  in  this  book. 

"  ToaaaUe  you  to  form  a  more  just  and  comprehensive  view 
cf  Ail  exireordinaiy  society,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of 
tone  Of'theb  opinions  and  practices,  as  they  are  exbilMted 
by  Jfr.  Brown.  *  .  " 

'  :TiM>  of  Aeir  prime  doctrines  are,  that ''  all  the  membeis  of 

tke  cfadidi'must'be  impfiekly  obedient  to  the  direction  of  the 

«Uen, and ibbi sabordinate  elders  to  the  principal ;"  and       ' 

^WlM  **  wepetMd  confessions  of  sm  to  the  elders,  oonfea- 

•in' which  every  sin  tliat  was  remembered  must  be  sp^ 

are  firom  dmo  to  tinle  to  be  made  by  every  believer, 

vheaeTOr  the  superior  elders  require  them."    A  strict  cos- 

^bnuty'to  these  doctrines  they  consider  as  indispensable  to 

nivation. 

ThooUef  is  possessed  of  an  authority,  which  seems  abso- 
htoly  despotic. 
•^Tlhii njfchmt  paiticnhriy ^Iwr  chief,  assert,  that 4hflry  feoahro. 


»  beVie^ei  to  r^''''\:^^i  both  the*^ 

^  bf  the  brethren  atej^    „,  ,V»e  direct«.n  of 

S..«  mow""""  ^^  ...    _i.,   win"  "^ 

This  IS  ^n®  '     ,    -p    tJaey  i^s^^*  '  , 

.jbeybo\tt»'' 
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kne  fhlished  themselves,  and  which  has  been  mentioned 
■bofe.  This  diey  consider  as  written  bj  inspiration,  and  re- 
gard as  saperior  to  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles; 
AU  writers,  who  wrote  before  the  date  of  their  church,  they 
pronounce  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  truth,  and  under  whiUt 
they  call  a  back  dispensation :  on  this  account  they  declare 
dba  Scripture  to  be  no  better  than  an  old  almanack. 

But,  with  all  their  contempt  for  learning,  they  have  de» 
dared  a  learned  convert  to  be  worth  a  thousand  unlearned 
wies;  because,  forsooth,  he  can  do  more  towards  building  up 
Ae  church* 

There  is  a  striking  conformity  in  their  conduct  to  these 
priaciples.  The  following  instances  will  show  this  suf- 
deady : — 

In  every  family  there  is  a  person  called  elder  brother;  who 
presides  over  it,  and  communicates  to  the  elders  the  faith 
sod  behaviour  of  those  with  whom  he  is  conversant.  In  this 
mmer  the  elders  obtain  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
ehracter  and  knowledge  of  the  believers.  This  knowledge 
Hkv  declare  to  have  been  communicated  by  revelation.  Thus 
Hkv  carry  on  a  continual  course  of  gross  fraud,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  primary  purpose— •the  subpgation  of 
these  miserable  men  and  women  to  their  domination. 

la  conformity  to  the  grand  doctrine  of  illnminiHm,  that  the 
end  sanctions  the  means,  they  actually  falsify  Scripture  in  a 
veiy  gross  measure ;  lie  in  the  most  palpable  manner ;  retain 
tile  property,  imd  refuse  to  pay  for  the  labour,  of  such  as  leave 
ftesA;  allegittg  for  it  this  reason,  that  they  will  only  spend 
^  property  on  their  lusts. 

Antecedently  to  the  year  1798,  the  men  and  women,  on  a 
nriety  of  occasions,  danced  naked. 

On  a  particular  occasion,  William  Lee,  after  a  drunken 
iR>lie,  professed,  that  he  had  a  revelation,  which  required  him- 
self, and  about  twenty  of  the  brethren,  to  dance  naked.  Mo- 
ther Anne  came  to  the  door,  and  insisted  on  coming  into  the« 
loom.  William  pushed  her  out,  and  shut  the  door.  She 
tben  attempted  to  get  in  at  a  window.  William  prevented 
her.  She  then  forced  the  door  open  with  a  stick  of  wood. 
Wilham  met  her  at  the  door,  and  Anne  struck  him  with  her 
William  said,  **  The  smiting  of  the  righteous  is  like 


|niik>ii8:ouitiii0iit/''^  iHor.fatolKg;  iiofivvwF^Ta^Wflsddidi^^ 
ncH'iHipid  shooeaBioii*  thnt he  at leagthoeHiediroiiiVMlfonip 
tlMa^tktfabtext;  .and^  findiiig  lbs  bkK)d<riiiinJng<&«iBiiH[it 
fiMte»  lie  . replied  with  huifist*  and  knodud  heraliDMt  dotnBL* 
^|3lifirhrejllirta..iheii  <parted:  them^  and  a&99.iMomm'is 
thtt^lctaiap ott. fcoA  aidegy  iIm  cefofoing  aaded.^'  j  -  .  ^^  » ^^^0 

.In  another  imianee  William  Lee  aad  James  Whitdoer 
a^diBpnle  eonoeniiiig  wUch  shoaU  be  finikin  the  lead, 
hrtsffered;  andthe  affidr  tenninated  in  a  {ntohed  batda^  he^ 
tsveen  all  three.  a  '  '^li  ]<  in-s 

It  Anne  was  repeatedly  intoxicated,  as  was  also  her  hiqihMr 
WJUiam*  •  •:  "h  •«' 

Anne  was  peevish  and  cross.  . 'i  ^ 'i^ix 

I'  ;Whilaker  seldom  drank  to  excess.  ••..  ] 

T-Amie  nsed  to  8ay>"that  spirituous  liquor  was  one  of  Gad*« 
^aod  creatures.'   ... 

iiiTheyjastified  all  their  immoral  condttel  by  obsenring^  dMi 
*.^«to^1he  pure  aU  things  'are  pure ;"  'tfaat  every  things-  mikik 
Ihey.did,  .wasi  done  in  faith,  with  ap«reeoascienoe,:;to  iha 
glory  of  God;  and  that  no  man  could  judge  them  ^ithnif 
aghl  jodgment,  any  more  than  men,  formerly,  were  abIe<to 
jadge  Christ  .      :    ■  «   im 

•'  The  last  instance  of  rwhipping  persons  naked  wn^  GNis- 
qKona,  about  the  year  1798.  Three  youngwomea  #to0 
ecdered  by  an  eldress  to  whip  both  thonselyes  attd«ach;otheK 
32he. sentence  was  carried  into  execution  in  die*presance»  aasd 
widi  the  approbation,  of  elder  Timothy  Hubbard^  andJoail** 
than  Slosson,  one  of  the  bretlnen.  Elder  Joseph  Meaehanij 
arriving  from  Lebanon  soon  after,  told  diem,  that  the  g]ft*filf 
snipping  and  labouring,  i.  ei  daneing  naked,  and  asidg  eorx 
pereal  punishment,  or  whipping  naked,  had  entirely  raH'Ooti 
fior,.^as  they  could  not  keep  such  oonduct  secreted  frooi  the 
WNdd,  the  church  had  afaready  stiSbred  mhch-persecution^eo 
aeeount  of  it,  therefore  there  must  be  no  such  proceedings.^..^ 
1 1  Anne,  William,  and  Whitaker,  taught  thehr  converts,  thsit 
tto  praoiice  is  wrong,  nor  any  oath  false,  which  is  adopted'ts 
gath  the  cause  of  the  truth,  or  to  defend  the  Oospei  agdooit 
tecor ;  though  it  might  appear  directly  opposite  to  tmft  in  tfa^ 
eybt.of  the^worid,  yet,  as  done  for  the  eanse  of '  the  IratlMA 
kbtoAffttigsMiiluf ud  is tnMe. "  '■•■'*-    "-•■■^^^-^   ^^-^^i 
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:  TkftfoUowiiigfacti  aie  aainMlnition  of  thii  doctrine  :--T1m 
OQBfwU  were  at  times  ordered  to  whip  themselves,  and  at 
tans  ware  whipped  by  others^  not  only  as  a  punishment,  but 
br  the  parpose  of  mortifying  the  flesh.     In  conformity  to  this 
psvt  of  their  sohame,  a  young  woman  was  scourged  hy  a  maa» 
imned  Noah  Wheaton.    Wheaton  was  prosecuted  1^  her  fik 
and  her  sister,  who  was  present  at  the  infliction,  was 
med  as  a  witness.    She  went  to  Whitaker,  and  asked 
wlmt  she  should  say.    He  answered,  **  Speak  the  truth, 
wdd  spare  the  truth,  and  take  care  not  to  bring  the  Gospel  into 
dinepnte."    Accordingly  she  testified,  that  her  sister  was  not 
naked.  She  was  justified  in  giving  this  testimony,  because  her 
alter  had  a  fillet  on  her  hair. 
They  hold,  that  natural  afiection  is  sinful,  and  ought  by  all 
to   be  exterminated.    When  children  have  by  any 
been  induced  to  attach  themselves  to  this  society,  and 
parents  have  come  to  see  them,  the  children  have  been 
imtracted  to  treat  them  with  gross  filial  imjnety  and  abuse, 
md  that  in  a  manner  which  decency  forbids  to  be  mentioned. 
They  have  also  refused  a  sight  of  their  children  to  parents, 
ihea  soliciting  it  with  anguish,  and  have  also  concealed  them, 
IB  Older  to  prevent  them  from  being  taken  away. 
-  After  the  death  of  Whitaker,  Joseph  Meacham  succeeded 
tft  the  principal  eldership  in  1787.     He  seems  to  have  po»- 
nsed  more  shrewdness  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  to 
hue  bronghl  the  body  into  better  order  and  better  drcum- 
inmes  than  any  they  had  known  before.    Under  his  direction 
thej  threw  their  property  and  their  labours  into  a  common 
ftsok ;  first  by  a  verbal,  and  afterwards,  in  the  year  1785,  by 
8  written  covenant     In  this  they  intended  to  invest  the 
ckarchwith  a  power  to  do  what  it  should  think  right,  whenever 
fhsrgm  slionld  he  brought  against  it     In  the  year  1800,  an 
■aslant  deacon  observed  before  some  of  the  brethren,  that  as 
they  were  not  an  incorporated  society,  any  one  might  recover 
wsges  for  his  services,  or  a  compensation  for  the  property 
wkioh  should  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  church.    Thb 
aialed  a  serious  alarm.    The  elders  told  him,  that  he  had  at* 
tinpted  to  corrupt  the  brethren,  and  to  discredit  the  covenant 
been  given  to  elder  Meacham  by  revelation.    The 
>daaflon » was  shut  out  of  union,  »••#..  eieommaniaalad ; 
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and*  in  order  to  be  restored,  was  obKged  to  confess  on  lus 
knees  that  he  had  done  wrong.  They  had,  ho^eter,  so 
much  of  their  wits  left  as  to  form  a  new  covenant,  Meacham's 
revelation  notwithstanding,  and  to  compel  every  member  of 
the  brotherhood  to  engage,  that  he  never  would  make  any 
ehaige,  either  against  the  deacons  or  against  any  private 
brother. 

Heacham  was  believed  to  be  the  Son  of  Man,  spoken  of  by 
Biekiel,  and  the  destroyer  of  Gog  and  Magog.  Hd  died' 
August  16,  1796,  and  prophesied,  that  before  the  then  exist- 
ing generation  should  pass  away,  the  world  would  acknow- 
ledge this  Gospel,  or,  in  other  words,  become  Shakers. 

liucy  Wright,  alias  Lucy  Goodrich,  succeeded  Meacham. 
iTiey  style  her  Mother  Lucy. 

.  'Next  to  her  was  Henry  Clough.  From  this  time  they  sent 
preachers  abroad.  Clough  died  in  1798,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Abiathar  Babbot. 

Elder  Hocknell,  one  of  the  original  four,  died  February  9y 
1799.  Anne,  William,  Whitaker,  and  Hocknell,  were  piro-- 
nounced  to  be  the  four  living  creatures  mentioned  by  EsekieK* 
•  During  the  religious  vagaries  which  took  place  in  Ken- 
incky,  in  1800,  and  several  following  years,  elders  John  Mea- 
chain,  Benjamin  S.  Young,  and  Issachar  Bates,  we're  tent 
into  Ae  states  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  to  make  convertn. 
Their  success  seems  to  have  been  considerable. 

One  of  their  tenets  has  certainly  a  claim  to  respect.  Hey 
hold,  that  a  dirty,  slovenly,  careless,  indolent  person  cantiot 
be  religious.  Accordingly  every  member  of  the  brotheriiodd, 
and  every  sister,  must  be  continually  employed  in  modcHrate 
labbur. 

'  I  believe  that  they  are  more  decent  than  they  were  ih  the 
cttilier  periods  of  their  estabUshment.  Mr.  Brown  observes, 
diiat  several  things  which  took  place  are  omitted  in  his  book 
for  the  sake  of  modesty ;  but  he  says  diey  stopped  every  aVcM 
nue  of  their  houses,  so  that  the  world's  people  could  not  see 
diem,  and  had  one  or  two  of  the  brethren  out  to  watch.  What 
passed  within  will  probably  be  imperfectly  known  until  the  final 
disclosure.  Anne  called  some  persons  who  opposed  her  dogs, 
dtanb  dogs,  and  damned  dogs.  Several  of  the  brodieiliood 
professed  to  have  gifls  to  curse  such  as  censured  their  conduct. 
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and  to  tell  others  to  go  to  Hell.  There  are  also  gifts  for 
trembling,  shaking,  whirling,  jerking,  jumping,  stamping, 
rolling  on  the  ground,  running  with  one  or  both  hands 
stretched  out,  barking,  crowing,  hissing,  brushing  and  driving 
the  devil  out  of  their  houses,  groaning,  crying,  laughing,  loud 
shouting^,  and  clapping  their  hands.  These  ridiculous  extra- 
vagances seem  gradually  to  be  passing  away ;  and  instead  of 
them  there  has  been  adopted  a  regular  scheme  of  industry,  of 
aiequiring  wealth,,  and  of  improving  in  agricultural  and  mechar 
nical  business. 

From  the  administration  of  Joseph.  Meacham  the  affairs  of 
the  brotherhood  have  been  formed  into  a  system.    The  love 
of  domination  appears  to  have  taken  a  final  possession  of  the 
elderhood,  and  absolute  submission  of  the  brethren.    The  wish 
to  rule  begets  of  course  the  wish  to  make  converts.     The  spi- 
rit of  proselyting  is  now  very  evidently  the  controlling  princi- 
ple.   Occasionally  they  have  been,  and  will  hereafter  be 
joined  by  some  shrewd  individucds,  who  will  find  their  pas- 
sidis  more  gratified  than  they  can  expect  them  to  be  in  any 
other  situation.    By  these  their  excesses  will  from  time  td 
time  be  pruned  away;  the  inconveniences  which  obstruct  their 
prosperity  removed,  and  measures  adopted  in  their  stead  of  a 
more  promising  nature.    For  all  this  they  are  furnished  with 
Ae  most  convenient  of  all  pretences.     It  is  only  for  the  prin-; 
G^>al  ehler  to  say  that  he  has  a  gift,  t.  e.  a  revelation  for  any 
cbinge,  and  the  thing  is  accomplished.   As  in  other  sects,  ori- 
gioallj  enthusiastic^  policy  will  here  take  place  of  extrava-; 
gance.  The  reserve,  the  distance,  the  mysticism  of  the  elders ; 
the  profound  ignorance,  habitual  submission,  and  Asiatic  vene- 
tfttion  of  their  votaries ;   and  the  strong  propensity  of  indivi- 
daals  scattered  throughout  the  world,  to  relish  what  is  strange 
and  mysterious,  merely  because  it  is  so,  will  in  all  probability 
prolong  this  delusion  until  it  shall  be  terminated  by  the  Mil- 

l^nniam. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
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Journey  from  New-Lebanon  to  Mindtn.  Vatleyof  tke 
Mohawk.     Canajoharie.     Minden.     ThoughiM  on  Jtefi- 

gious  Persecutioui     Palatines.     Gerwum  Flats.     Utica. 

•  New-^HartfordU     Brothertoum.     Brother  town  ImdUmi. 

'  Oheervations  on  the  Differences  of  CompUxios^  w'  tie 
^^•-  Shman  Race. 

•    Dear'  Sir;  * 

Wb  dined  at  die  spring,  a  mediciiitti  ^terkfDg  m^ 
febrated  in  this  oountiy  for  nutnerons  ctures.  It  ig  situated^  M 
tke  western  deolivtty  of  the  Tagbkamiuc  rasgei  and'  pocn  a 
'^^ibtasiderable  brook  down  its  side.  The  temperattire  of  flie 
virtiter  iftTS^  on  Fahrenheit's  scale.  It  contains^  aceofdbif  to 
tdl'tmalysig  made  by  Doctor  Seaman,  one  ^'  the  siirgiwi'tf 
#te^19ew-York hospital,  asotic  gas,  and  asnaftpirdpoit&iitof 
nMsdui^  matter.  It  has  be«i  fomid  eflfeaeio«a  in  «  varidtjr  of 
'Mm]ilaints^  particulatiy  in  serend  oataneous -aifectsabB*^  It 
tan  rito  b^en  beneficial  t0  person  afBioted  with  the  nhnmis 
rheumatism.  The  resort  to  this  spring  has  heretofcre  Imms 
I^Ht;  bat  has  been  much  lessened  in  cootequenoe  of  the  mipeh 
fiMr  reiMMtibfr  of  Ao  waters  of  Ballstowa,  '  -  *  •-'.   ^i^ 

"  t(dw-Lebaoott  is  in  the  townsUp  of  Canaan^'  Thfe  ^totm 
Otatoided,  in  the  year  179^,  6,002  inhabitants;  ialSOOi 
ft,105 ;  and,  in  1810,  4,941.     It  has  been  divided.  i *^  •  ? 

">  After  dinner  we  rode  to  Schedac.  Tho  next  monu^'^wo 
preceded  to  Albany  ;  and  after  dinner  Mr,  D'  ■  w.iiuril 
atfyself  proceeded  to  Sdlienectady,  where  we  lodged  with 
Hie  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards,  lately  erected  president  of  Unloii 
college. 

'  On  Monday  September  22d,  having  been  rejoined  by  bur 
dblnpRttiotts,  we  left  Schenectady;  and,  ciXMudng  the  Mohawk, 
proceeded  up  that  river.    When  we   had  rode   about  four 
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■utes,  we  were  stopped  by  rain,  although  we  had  set  out  with 
a  fresh  north-west  wind ;  a  proverbial  sign  throughout  almost 
all  New-England  of  fair  weather.  A  small,  dark  cloud  hung 
over  a  mountun,  rising  six  or  seven  n^ies  south-west  of  the 
inn,  and  elevated  about  six  hundred  feet  above  the  Mohawk. 
Tins  cloud,  after  preserving  for  some  time  a  settled  form, 
began  to  spread  with  rapidity,  and  soon  overcast  the  greatdst 
part  of  the  hemisphere.  Within  half  an  hour  it  began  to  rain, 
■tad  drove  us  to  a  shelter. 

The  evening  before  we  arrived  at  this  house  (Schwart2fsX 
^  waggoner,  attempting  to  get  off  from  his  waggon,  put  his 
kmd  oQ  the  beck  of  one  of  his  horses,  to  support  himself  while 
ta  was  alighting.  Both  horses  started ;  the  man  fell ;  and  the 
ws^;on,  passing  directly  over  his  head,  killed  him  outright. 
The  name  of  the  man  was  Fisk.  He  lived  on  the  borders  of 
Cayiqj^  lake.  We  saw  his  unhappy  son,  who  had  borne  him 
ioiBpaiiy«  and  whose  oountenance  wore  the  appearance  of  as 
deep  and  unfeigned  socrow  as  I  ever  beheld. 

.We  were  detained  at  Schwartz's  until  after  two,  when  we 
Hide  to  T^ripe'a  hill,  in  Johnstown,  sixteen  miles;  in  the 
•vkola  twenty.  Here  we  lodged  at  Putnam's,  a  Dutchman, 
'fhsoeadadprobably  from  one  of  those  unfortunate  people  who 
M  from  Kngland  to  Holland,  in  order  to  escape  persecution* 
i  The  load  from.  Schenectady,  after  we  left  the.  beautiful  fans 
rf  Sootia,  passed  over  a  hard  pine  plain,  and  presented  nothing 
ipsedble.  The  plain  is  uninhabited,  the  soil  lean,  aiMl  thie 
■ai  indileieDt.   ^ 

- '  pKMaiSehwarta's  it  lay  partly  on  the  intervals  which  border 
the  Mohawk,  and  partly  m  the  oak  lands  which  border  the 
We  found  it  generally  tolerable,  but  made  unplea- 
by  a  nnmber  of  small  bridges,  in  such  bad  repair  as 
&H|QeDtIy  td  ahum  the  traveHer  for  his  safety. 
'•-^Tpeadayt  September  28,  we  rode  to  Canajobarie  b^ore 
diBDeB,  sixteen  miles ;  and  to  Hudson's*  in  Minden^  in  the 
lAvnogii^  tfahrleen  more:  here  we  lodged.  The  following 
iky-ite  dinad  at  the  German  Flats;  and  lodged  in.Utio% 
tvaaty-nine  miles.  ... 

1  Alte  we  deseeaded  from  Tripe's  hilt   the  read  paawd 
«Mfhkr  intervab  ^  the  Mohawk,  principally,  to  Cawoebariab 
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Here  it  crofised  the  river;  and  after  oocupyiDg  the 
ground  five  miles  farther,  left  the  river,  and  passed  ovet  tte 
hills  of  Minden.  A  little  before  we  arrived  at  Hudson's,  it 
returned  to  the  river  again,  and  thence  kqit  along  its  boiden 
most  of  the  way  to  Utica.  On  the  intervals  it  is  good  in  dry 
weather ;  but  in  wet  is  muddy,  and  extremely  disagreeable. 
On  the  hills  it  was  indifferent,  but  perhaps  as  good  as  ooqU 
be  expected  in  a  country  so  recently  setded. 

The  valley  of  the  Mohawk  is  rarely  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  and  generally  not  more  than  a  mile,     tt  i$ 
bounded  by  two  long  ranges  of  hills,  or  rather  bro>ws»  iriAck 
border  it  with  little  variety  and  less  beauty.    These  are  ahttOiC 
covered  and  crowned  by  trees,  neither  thrifty  nor  handsoaafa 
Beyond  these  limits  the  eye  is  rarely  permitted  to  wander, 
and  soon  becomes  wearied  by  such  a  constant  snceeasio&^of 
the  same  objects.    To  compensate  the  traveller,  the  n$et  ii 
for  a  great  extent  in  full  view ;  a  sprightly^  noble^sCreaat^'slity' 
rods  in  breadth  .at  Schenectady,  and  gradually  lessening'^ 
about  twelve  or  sixteen  at  Utica.     Its  waters  are-al#ayA'4^ 
lightful,  and  are  often  ornamented  with  etegant  islaCdds;  'Tbe 
intervals  on  both  sides  are  rich  and  handsome*    At  tile  €iM» 
of  our  journey  particularfafv   the  'niflmero«s'>meadoW^;'>aftetf 
having  been  scorched  by  drought,  had  been  clothed^  hfiSWtSbi^' 
sive  rains  with  a  fresh  verdure,  pecuKarij  vi^idj    T4ie  sMlkP' ' 
ments  along  this  river  are  almost  universally  ^Mttened'idsMlb^' 
tions;  almost  all  the  inhabitants -being  farmers,  of'*Diilbb'^ 
extraction.     In  most  of  the  older  settlements  the  holueimm' 
generally  good- comfortable  Dutch  houses.    The  cultivatkHi-itf    ' 
moderately  good  also;  and  is  pursued  in  exactly  the  MuM^'" 
manner  in  which  it  was  begun  fay  their  ancestors,  and.co&flil^ 
almost  entirely  to  wheat,,  peas,  and  grass ;  the  latter -of  whfldi^-i 
however,  is  always  an  inferior  object  of  attentioiir    TSie-dlN    - 
cumstances.of the  inhabitants  appear  to  be  easy,  addtlieirlKtf  ■ ' 
quiet. and  unenterprising.  .^:*!i'' 

Between  Schenectady  and  Utica  (eighty  nsles Vwv  SMT  - 
only  three  churches,  and  only  fourplaces^  which  could?  with-  '■ 
any  propriety  be  called  villages ;  one  at  Caghnawaga,  eoObUM^ 
ing  fifteen  or  twenty  houses,  with,  a  small  ehuroh ;  a 
settlement  around  the  church .  in  Canigoharie ;  a  third. 
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i^oo^NicI,  at  tho  Gterman  Flats ;  and  a  fourth  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Mohawk,  at  Herkimer.     We  passed  also  a  few 
mverdily-loofciiig  school-houses,  which  plainly  owed  their  ap- 
pearance to  the  want,  not  of  wealth,  but  of  a  sufiicient  attach-  ' 
ment  to  education. 

An  observing  traveller  could  not  fail  to  conclude,  that  these 
people  must  be  extensively  destitute  both  of  knowledge  and 
morals*.  If  the  information,  which,  from  respect«ihle  sources, 
I  received  on  tho  spot,  may  be  credited,  low  vices  are  un- 
bappiiy  prevalent  among  them.  Fathers  have  not  very  un- 
fieqiieBtly  been  seen  at  the  gaming  table  with  their  sons, 
endeavouring  to  win  money  from  each  other,  swearing  at  each 
other,  charging  each  other  with  cheating  and  lying,  and  both 
at  very  late  hours  intoxicated. 

What  must  be  the  sentiments  of  a  child  towards  a  parent, 

whofla  he  habitually  sees  in  these  attitudes  ;  and  with  the  idea 

of  whom,  instead  of  that  venerable  character,  which  alone 

ought  ever,  to  meet  his  eye,  or  recur  to  his  remembrance,  these 

ingredieots  of  deformity  must  be  necessarily  associated  i     All 

the  Hithorily  which  such  a  father  can  retain  must  be  derived 

firoA  hodily  strength,  or  the  possession  of  property.     The  pa- 

reaCjl  churaoter  he  can  never  assume;  religious  instruction 

and  reproof  he  can  never  give.     The  inestimable  benefit  of  a 

virtoons  example  from  him,  in  whom  it  would  have  more  in- 

fluenee  than  ki  half  mankind,  his  children  can  never  receive. 

Ob  die  coBtraiy,  be  himself  becomes  their  corrupter,  both  by 

his  conversation  and  his  conduct.     The  guide,  who  should 

conduet  them  to  Heaven,  takes  them  bv  the  hand  and  leads 

then  to  perdition. 

Among  the  causes,  which  here  assemble  multitudes  with  high 
pulsations  of  hope  and  pleasure,   a  horse-race  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable.     This  diversion,  when  least  exceptionable, 
it  a  deplorable  exhibition  of  human  debasement.     The  gen- 
tleman here  dwindles  at  once  into  a  jockey ;  imbibes  his  spirit; 
Miinifi  his  station  ;  and,  what  is  worse,   sinks  to  the  level  of 
b  morality.     The  plain  man,  at  the  same  time,  becomes  a 
ttttfe  bmie ;  swears,  curses,  cheats,  lies,  and  gets  drunk  ;  ex- 
^iBgpiifaiiig  at  once  virtue,  reason,  and  character.      Horse- 

•  1799. 
^<Jt.  HI.  M 
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racing  is  the  box  of  Pandora,  from  which  more  and  grriajrw 
mischiefs  flow  than  any  man  ever  counted  or  measured.     Yovi 
are  not  to  conclude  that  this  is  the  uniyersal  character  of  ike&e 
people.    The  exceptions  are  numerous;   but  fewer,    I  am 
afraid,  than  a  man  of  candour  would  expect  to  find. 

I  have  mentioned  that  we  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  Dirieh- 
man,  named  Putnam,  and  also  at  Hudson's^  a  Greiman  firom 
the  Electorate  of  Hanover.     Both  of  these  men,  descended 
from  English  ancestors,  were  driven  out  of  their  native  ooqq- 
try  by  religious  persecution.     While  I  was  conversing  with 
Hudson,  I  could  not  but  reflect  upon  the  effects  of  this  out- 
vage  upon  human  society,  whether  dictated  by  religion  or  pol^- 
tkss.    The  number  of  those  who  have  been  forced  to  quit 
their  home,  property,  and  friends ;  nay,  the  number  of  those 
who  have  been  robbed  of  life,  can  scarcely  be  estimated. 
The  arts  which  the  persecuted  have  carried  with  them,  the 
sufferings  which  they  have  undergone,  the  hospitality  and  an- 
kindness  which  they  have  alternately  received,  the  colonies 
which  they  have  formed,  the  changes  which  they  haye  pro- 
duced in  the  people  to  whom  they  have  fled,  and  the  amalga- 
mation of  their  descendants  with  the  various  nations  among 
whom  they  have  fixed  their  final  residence,  wouId»  if  fairly 
exhibited,   present  one  very  interesting  picture  of  human 
destiny. 

Religious  persecution  commenced  on  the  plain  of  Dura*. 
Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  a  golden  image  as  the  favonrite  oh^ 
ject  of  his  own  worship,  and  resolved  that  his  subjects  should  j 
worship  it  also.     To  ensure  their  compliance,  he  constructed 
furnace  of  vast  capacity,  and  raised  its  fires  to  the  most  i 
tense  heat  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  age  could  supply.     T 


*  This,  at  least,  is  the  first  example  which  I  remember  recorded  id 
thentic  history.     But  Achior,  captain  of  the  Ammonitish  bands  in  the 
of  Hulofcmes,  relates  in  the  book  of  Judith,  chapter  5th,  verse  Bth,  to 
currence  of  this  nature,  which  took  place  more  than  thirteen  centuries 
'that  which  is  mentioned  in  the  text.    Speaking  of  the  anceitorStQ^ 
Israelites,  he  says,  **  They  left  the  way  of  their  ancestors,  and  worshij 
the  God  of  Heaven,  the  God  whom  they  knew.    So  they  (the  Chaldeans]^ 
cast  them  out  from  the  face  of  their  gods;  and  they  fled  into  Mesopol 
and  sojourned  there  many  days/'    If  the  records  of  history  had  been  uka 
extended  and  more  correct,  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  should  find 
many  other  instances  of  the  saiiic  kind. 
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lUi  engine  of  tortoie  he  consigned  those  who  shonid  refuse 
their  homage  to  his  idol.  The  three  friends  of  Daniel,  with 
n  mdependenoe  of  soal,  a  sublimity  of  virtaot  demanding  the 
admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages,  refused  to  bow  before  this 
senseless  god,  and  bj  the  wrathful  monarch  were  plunged 
hifo  the  flames. 

This  simple  tale  is  the  history  of  all  religious  persecution. 
The  god,  really  set  op,  is  always  equally  senseless,  and  the 
demand  equally  brutal.  No  man,  in  the  indulgence  of  this 
spirit,  ever  intended  to  compel  the  objects  of  his  persecution 
to  embrace  the  real  religion,  or  worship  the  true  God.  Real 
lieligion  discerns,  at  a  glance,  that  Jehovah  is  the  only  Lord 
rfthe  conscience,  and  feels,  of  course,  that  this  high  preroga- 
life  cannot  without  the  grossest  impiety  be  challenged  by  man. 
At  the  same  time  its  afiections  towards  its  fellow-men  are  only 
kiad,  and  the  only  instruments  by  which  it  induces  upon  man- 
kind  a  change  of  their  faith  are  the  sound  arguments  by  which 
iCs  doctrines  are  supported,  its  fervent  prayers  to  Heaven,  and 
its  own  lovely,  persuasive  example. 

In  every  attempt  of  this  nature  we  intend,  whatever  we  may 
fffofess,  to  make  others  worship  what  we  worship,  and  to  believe 
what  we  believe.  The  design,  whether  understood  by  us  or 
not,  is  to  make  them  bow  to  ourselves,  and  not  to  God. 

Political  persecution  springs  from  exactly  the  same  source. 

The  object  proposed  is  in  its  own  nature  incapable  of  being 

aeeompUshed.     It  is  physically  impossible,  that  faith  should 

how  to  force.    The  only  effect  of  this  instrument  of  domination 

ii  to  render  the  reKgpion  enjoined,  and  those  who  profess  it, 

hatefhl  in  the  eyes  of  the  sufferers.    With  the  unhappy  Mexi- 

ctts,  they  conclude  irresistibly  that  the  religion  itself  is  false, 

or  that  it  is  disbelieved  by  men,  who,  to  disseminate  it,  are 

.  giiltjr  of  soch  horrid  crimes. 

.  It  is  on  the  one  hand  an  object  of  diversion,  and  on  the 

otter  of  equal  indignation  and  contempt,  that  infidels  have 

ckuned  religious  persecution  to  Christianity.    That  some,  who 

irere  really  Christians,  have   been  weak,   enthusiastic,  and 

lUed,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  believe  themselves  justified  in 

-  fenwevting  their  fellow-men  on  the  score  of  religion,  cannot 

*  W  4enied*    It  will  be  readily  granted,  also,  that  endless  mul- 

^Mes,  who  have  taken  to  themselves  the  name  of  Christians, 

MS 
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and  a  great  part  of  whom  were  really  baptized,  have  beeo 
villains  enough  to  persecute  others  in  the  exercise  of  pride, 
avarice,  and  wrath ;  but  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Christi- 
anity? just  as  much  as  pretences  with  friendship;  a  pharisaical 
face  with  piety,  or  bullying  with  bravery.  Is  any  part  of  this 
conduct  warranted .  by  the  Bible  ?  Are  not  the  spirit  and  the 
practice  both  forbidden  everywhere  in  the  sacred  volume^  under 
infinite  sanctions  ?  This  the  infidel  perfectly  knows,  and  jet, 
with  unblushing  impudence,  reiterates  the  same  old  charge,,  just 
as  if  it  had  not  been  ten  thousand  times  refuted. 

In  the  year  1800,  Minden,  which  lies  wholly  on  the  soudi 
side  of  the  Mohawk,  contained  2,929  inhabitants ;  and,  in  the 
year  1810,  4,788, 

In  this  township,  at  a  place  now  called  the  Old  Indian  Caade, 
lived  the  Mohawk  sachem,  commonly  styled  the  gre^t  Heudrick. 
The  site  of  his  house  is  a  handsome  elevation,  commanding' a 
considerable  prospect  of  the  neighbouring  country.  Of  this 
man  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  observe  here,  that  for  capacity,  braveiji  vigour  of 
mind,  and  immoveable  integrity,  united,  he  excelled  all  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  of  whom  any 
knowledge  has  come  down  to  the  present  time.  A  gentleman 
of  a  very  respectable  character,  who  was  present  at  a  council, 
held  with  the  Six  Nations  by  the  governor  of  New- York,  and 
several  agents  of  distinction  from  New-England,  informed  me, 
that  his  figure  and  countenance  were  singularly  impressive  and 
commanding,  that  his  eloquence  was  of  the  same  superior 
character,  and  that  he  appeared  as  if  bom  to  control  other 
men,  and  possessed  an  air  of  majesty,  unrivalled  within  his 
knowledge. 

The  German  Flats,  originally  so  called,  are  two  extensive 
intervals,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Mohawk,  together  aboat 
a  mile  in  breadth,  and,  perhaps,  from  three  to  four  in  length. 
They  are  beautiful  and  very  fertile  tracts.  A  colony  of  Grer- 
mans,  named  Palatines,  because  many  of  them  came  flrom  the 
two  Palatinates,  left  their  native  country  in  the  year  1709,  to 
escape  persecution,  and  came  over  to  England.  They  were 
very  kindly  received  by  the  Britbh  government,  and  treated 
with  great  liberality  by  Queen  Anne.  The  house  of  commons, 
however,  complained  of  squandering  away  great  $ums  up<Hi 
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the  Falathies,  who,  they  said,  were  a  useless  people,  a  mixtoK 
of  all  religions,  and  duDgerous  to  the  constitutioD.  Nay,  they 
weot  so  far  as  to  declare,  that  they  held  those,  who  advised 
the  bringing  of  them  over,  to  be  enemies  to  the  Queen  and 
kingdom. 

Brigadier  Hunter,  being  appointed  governor  of  New-Tork, 
brought  over  with  him  2,700  of  these  people,  a  considerable 
number  of  whom  settled  themselves  in  the  city  of  New- York ; 
another  body  in  Pennsylvania;  another  in  the  manor  of  liv- 
ingston ;  and  a  fourth  came  to  this  spot.     A  fifth  company 
settled  at  Cherry  Valley.    Those  who  planted  themselves  at 
the  German  Flats  have  been  subjected  to  many  serious  dis- 
advantages.    For  a  long  period  this  was  a  frontier  settlement, 
and,  of  course,  exposed  during  a  war  to  alarms  aud  invasions, 
without  any  assistance  at  hand.     It  is  said,  that  they  have 
always  behaved  with  g^at  spirit,  and  have  certainly  main* 
tained   their  ground,   in  spite  of  both   the  French  and   the 
nvages. 

Their  distance  from  other  settlements  prevented  them,  also, 
from  all  those  benefits  of  knowledge  and  improvement,  which 
are  derived  from  civilized  society.  The  settlers  themselves 
were  extremely  ignorant.  Their  children  became,  if  possible, 
more  and  more  ignorant ;  for  they  were  destitute  for  a  long 
time  even  of  the  means  of  parochial  education.  Their  own 
language  they  spoke  with  increasing  imperfection,  and  the 
English  tbey  scarcely  spoke  at  all.  A  specimen  of  their  igno- 
rance was  communicated  to  me  by  one  of  their  own  country- 
men, who,  in  more  auspicious  circumstances,  had  risen  to  in- 
telligence and  respectability.  He  was  one  day  attempting  to 
eonvince  some  of  them,  that  the  congressional  stamp-act  was  a 
reasonable  and  useful  law,  and  observed,  particularly,  that  it 
required  nothing  to  be  stamped,  except  such  papers  as  were 
employed  either  to  convey  or  secure  property.  They  answered, 
that  they  did  not  care  for  that ;  if  the  government  stamped 
fapers  now,  it  would  soon  put  stamps  upon  their  waggons, 
oa  their  horses,  on  their  wheat,  and  on  every  thing  which 
tkey  had. 

Their  village,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  is 
ttnposed  of  ordinary  houses,  built  in  the  Dutch  manner,  with 
few  windows,  many  doors,  dark  sheds  over  the  principal  doors. 
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leantos  behind,  and  awkward  additions  at  tfie  eads.  Tkey 
are  of  one  story,  and  in  a  few  instances  of  a  stoiy  and  a  hi^ 
and  frequently  look  like  a  collection  of  kitchens. 

In  this  village  is  one  of  three  churches,  which  stand  betweeft 
Schenectady  and  Utica. 

The  township  of  Grerman  Flats  contained,  in  1790, 1,807  in- 
habitants ;  in  1800, 1,687 ;  and,  in  1810,  2,298. 

Utica,  when  we  passed  through  it  on  our  journey,  was  a 
pretty  village,  containing  fifty  houses.  In  1794,  there  were 
b«t  two ;  and,  in  1795,  but  six.  In  1804,  there  were  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  beside  a  numerous  train  of  raerchanti? 
stores  and  other  buildings.  It  is  built  on  the  spot  where  Fort 
Schuyler  formerly  stood.  Its  site  is  the  declivity  of  the  UH, 
wliich  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  here  sfopes  emOj 
and  elegantly  to  the  interval.  The  houses  stand  almost  ail  Mi 
a  single  street,  parallel  to  the  river.  Generally,  di^se  wMdl 
were  built  before  Our  arrival  were  small ;  not  being  intended 
for  permanent  habitations.  The  settlers  were  almost  wfaiAf 
traders  and  mechanics,  and  it  was  said,  that  their  business  had 
already  become  considerable.  Their  expectations  of  futnrb 
prosperity  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  not  a  doid»t 
was  entertained,  that  their  village  would  at  no  great  distanee 
of  time  become  the  emporium  of  all  the  commerce  carried  on 
betweeii  the  ocean  and  a  vast  interior.  These  apprehensions, 
although  partially  well  founded,  appeared  to  me  extravagant 
Commerce  is  often  capricious,  and  demands  of  her  votaries  a 
degree  of  wisdom,  moderation,  and  integrity,  to  fix  her  len- 
deuce  and  secure  her  favours,  which  is  much  more  firequoitly 
seen  in  old  than  in  new  establishments. 

We  found  the  people  of  Utica  labouring,  and  in  a  iair  wagr 
to  labour  a  long  time,  under  one  very  serious  disadvantagei 
The  lands,  on  which  they  Uve,  are  chiefly  owned  by  peiMM 
who  reside  at  a  distance,  and  who  refuse  to  sell  or  to  rent  tkein» 
except  on  terms  which  are  exorbitant.  Hie  stories  which  ari^ 
heard  concerning  this  subject  it  was  difficult  to  believe,  even 
when  told  by  persons  of  the  best  reputation.  If  the  lenanla 
dream,  the  landlords  are  delirious. 

A  company  of  gentlemen  in  Holland,  who  have  purehased 
large  tracts  of  land  in  this  state  and  Pennsylvania,  and  amonf 
them  a  considerable  tract  in  Ihis  neighbourhood,  and  who  asi 
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known  by  ttie  name  of  the  Holland  Company,  have  built  here 
a  bige  brick  house,  to  serve  as  an  inn. 

The  people  of  Utica  are  united  with  those  of  Whitesborou^ 
ID  their  parochial  concerns. 

We  continued  at  Utica  until  near  noon  the  next  day,  and 
d^s  rode  to  New- Hartford  to  dinner,  four  miles.  In  the 
afternoon  we  proceeded  to  Laird's,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Oneida 
woods,  sevea  miles. 

New-Hartford  is  the  first  New-England  settlement,  which 
we  foond  in  this  region.  Accordingly  it  presented  us  a  very 
■eat  ehoich,  ornamented  with  a  pretty  steeple.  The  houses, 
ibo^  are  built  in  the  New-England  manner,  and  are  generally 
neat,  and  for  so  recent  a  settlement  are  unusually  good.  The 
Inds  are  excellent  and  well  cultivated,  and  every  thing  wore 
the  cheerful  air  of  rapid  improvement.  The  business  of 
taanng,  particulariy,  is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale.  No  settle- 
iwnt,  merely  rural,  since  we  left  New- Lebanon,  can  be  com- 
pared with  New-Hartford  for  sprightliness,  thrift,  and  beauty. 
Fkem  Utica  to  this  village  a  turnpike  is  begun,  and  consi- 
deiably  advanced.  It  is  to  be  extended  hereafter  into  the 
western  country,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants 
will  permit.  No  improvement  can  be  more  necessary  in  this 
legioo. 

The  land  between  Utica  and  Laird's  is  what  in  New- England 
ii  called  beech  and  maple  land,  and  here  maple  and  bass  land. 
The  sml  of  such  lands  so  easily  admits,  and  so  long  retains, 
water  as  to  be  almost  always  mobt.  Fire,  therefore,  will 
tearcely  spread  over  them  even  in  the  driest  seasons:  Hence 
the  surface  is  covered  with  a  thick  stratum  of  vegetable  mould, 
the  lesiduam  of  decayed  forests,  accumulated  for  forty  cen- 
Thia  mould,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  is  a  mere 
imbibing  water  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  retaining 
kior  a  length  of  time.  Roads,  formed  on  such  ground,  are 
riaoit  dways  soft,  in  mobt  seasons  a  mass  of  mud,  and  in  wet 
iMBons  intolerable.  Travelling,  therefore,  in  an  early  period 
tf  their  settlement,  is  not  merely  uncomfortable  and  discourag- 
ag,  but  an  Herculean  labour. 

Before  we  arrived  at  Laird's,  I  had  become  convinced,  that 
^etvpiete  our  intended  journey  was  impracticable.  While 
^  w«n  at  Utioa  we  were  told  by  our  host,  that  it  had  rained 
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ierery  day  for  a  fortnight  before  our  aniyal.     Of  the.  trotb.  of 
this  account  we  bad  the  most  ample  proofs     The  last  thirty- 
.ftwo  miles  of  our  journey,  the  mud  had  obliged  us  to  walk  ov 
horses.     The  travellers,  who  had  come  in  from  the  weateni 
country,  had  united  in  representing  the  seasoa  aa  mare.iwiy» 
and  the  roads  as  deeper  than  had  ever  been  known  befom*  If 
twe  should,  proceed^  we  must  make  our  way  through  three 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  the  softest  soil  in  this  xoaji1l7» 
tnuch  of  it  encumbered  with  roots^  stumps,  and  other,  qoboo- 
imitants  of  new  roads.     My  compamoos^  however^  we9e..aii' 
willing  to  give  up   the  enterprise;  but,  while  we  were, at 
Xaiid's,  ten  travellen  came  in  from  the  west,  who  satisfied  ns 
^;  that  any  farther  attempt  was  inexpedient.     The  roads, 
'they  informed  us,  were  worse  than  they  had  ever  beei.    Hhek 
^horses  were  drenched  in  the  mire  to  the  hips  and  shouUem, 
•and  the  riders  were  pale  and  broken-spirited  witibi  excessive  fa- 
tigue. To  have  pursued  a  journey  of  pleasure  in  such  ciicum- 
jitaaees  would  have  been  madness.    After  dinner,  ^n^re, 
Iwe  rode  to  Paris,  where  I  lodged  at  the  house  of  the -Rev. 
/Ifr.  Kirkland,  missionary  to  the  Qneidas.     The  distance  was 
*>only  three  miles.  .>>.  . 

;• .  In  the  morning  of  September  26th,  accompaniediby  Samuel 
'Kirkland,  Esq.,  nephew  to  the  Rev.  Mr*  Kirkland,  we fliade 
ran  exoiirsioa  to  Brothertown,  an  Indisoi  settlement,  jnelwriM 
in  the  towaship  of  Paria.  I  had  a  strong  incliaaiiou  ta  see  ci- 
Mrilized  Indian  life,  t^  ev  Indian  life  in  the  most  advanced  4tate 
"of  civilization  in  which  it  is  found  in  this  country,  and  waa  in- 
Ibrmed,  that  it  might  probably  be  seen  here.  •  ..  '^ 

Brothertown  is  a  tract  of  land  about  six  miles  square^- •  Ori- 
ginally it  belonged  to  the  Oneidas*.  By  them  it  wa»givM» 
and  by  the  state  of  New- York  confirmed,  to  a  collectioo  of " 
ittdihns,  who  left  Connecticut  for  this  place  under  the  conduct 
of  the  Rev.  Sampson  Occum.  They  w^re  chiefly  resideMts  m 
Moutville  and  Farmington,  and  were  in  number  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  settlement  is  formed  on  the  declivilgr 
of  a  hill,  running  finom  north  to  south.  The  land  is  excell^it, 
and  the  spot  in  every  respect  well  chosen. 

Here  forty  families  of  these  people  have  fixed  themselvea  in 
the  business  of  agriculture.  They  have  cleared  the  ground  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  aVout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
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and  about  four  miles  in  leDg^.  Three  of  them  have  framed 
liouaes.  One,  named  Amos  Hutton^  has  a  good  house  well 
fnisiied,  and  a  large  bam  well  built*  Several  others  have 
bams  also.  The  remaining  houses  are  of  logs^  and  differ 
Bttie  fmtk  those  of  the  whites,  when  formed  of  the  same  ma- 
terials. 

Their  husbandly  is  generally  mueh  inferior  to  that  of  the 
white  people.     Their  fenoes  are  indifferent,  and  their  mea- 
dows and  arable  grounds  are  imperfectly  cFeared.     Indeed 
almost  everywhere  is  visible  that  slack  hand,  that  disposition 
Jto  leave  every  thing  unfinished,  which  peculiarly  charaoteriaea 
math  Indians  as  have  left  the  savage  life.     I  have  observed, 
that  the  house  and  bam  of  Amos  Hutton   were  both  weU 
Irailt.     We  had  an   opportunity  to  see  the  interior  of  the 
^oose,  and  by  the  neatness  which  everywhere  appeared,  both 
in  the  building  and  furniture,  were  assured  that  his  wife  was 
an  mdostrious   and  thorough  housewife.     Mr.  Kirkland  in- 
fcrmed  me,  that  this  man  lives  well ;  that  he  keeps  always  one* 
and  sometimes  two  yoke  of  good  oxen,  two  or  three  horses,  and 
three  or  four  cows ;  that  he  is  an  exact  paymaster ;  and  that 
although  no  debt  against  an  Indian  is  recoverable  by  law,  he 
11  readily  trusted  for  any  thing  which  he  is  willing  to  buy.  He 
ii  probably  the  fairest  example  of  industry,  economy,   and 
pMctnality,  which  these  people  can  boast.     Most  of  them  will 
leave  their  own  business  to  labour  for  the  white  inhabitants. 

These  are  universally  civil  in  their  deportment  The  men 
aad  boya  took  off  dieur  hats,  and  the  girb  courtesied,  as  we 
passed  by  them.  They  speak  decent  English,  and  much  excel 
the  ordhoiary  Dutch  people  in  tl^  correctness  of  their  pronun- 
liatiao.  One  of  them  tends  a  saw  mill,  built  by  the  state  for 
(Us  settlement 

A  Quaker,  who  is  a  well-appearing  man,  and  of  a  good  cha- 
ncter,  has  eome  to  Brothertown  with  his  family,  and  resided 
here  some  time,  for  the  benevolent  puxpose  of  teaching  the  In- 
fian  children  to  read  and  write.  He  told  me,  that  they  leam 
IS  readily  and  rapidly  as  the  children  of  the  whites.  Their 
ichool-honse  was  built  for  them  by  the  state,  and  serves  them 
isadHipch. 

These  people  receive  annually  2,160  dollars  firom  the  state, 
Mt  of  which  their  schoohnaster  is  supported,  and  their  super- 
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iatendent  ^ompoisated  for  his  services*  At  this  season 
year  tbey  unite  with  the  Oneidas  in  gathering  ginseo 
eoUect  a  thousand  bushels  annually.  It  brings  them  ti 
hum  a  busheL  Almost  all  of  it  goes  to  Philadelpfai; 
thence  to  China.  It  is  howev^  an  unprofitaUe  bnsia 
the  Indians.  They  are  paid  for  it  in  cash,  which  many  s 
employ  as  the  means  of  intoxication.  This  is  conmoi 
lowed  by  quarrelling^  and  sometiines  1^  murder ;  but 
less  commonly  than  among  the  Oneidas.. 

You  w31  excuse  me  for  giving  yo«  this  sketch  of  d 
Indian  life,  because  it  presents  to  you  one  feature  in  ik 
meter  of  bmi»  rarely  seen  by  persons  really  civilized,  i 
tJherto  untouched  by  the  pens  of  others. 

From  one  of  my  pupils,  Mr.  Hart,  now  the  minister  \ 
nington,  I  received  the  following  account  of  four  Brothi 
bidians,  in  a  letter  dated  September  5, 1797. 

**  Among  these  Indians  I  observed  the  following  ai 
facts,  viz.  four  men,  whose  skin  in  different  parts  of  thei) 
has  turned  white.  Where  the  skin  is  not  exposed  to  tb 
and  the  change  has  been  of  long  standing,  it  has  com] 
lost  its  natural  colour,  and  become  entirely  white. 

**  The  instance,  least  remarkable,  is  Elijah  Wampe]f 
aged  thirty-five.  On  the  back  part  of  his  left  hand  is 
about  the  bigness  of  a  cent,  which  four  weeks  since  bej 
change  its  colour,  and  has  in  this  short  period  approaehe 
degree  of  whiteness  truly  surprising.  The  part  does  not 
way  appear  affected  1^  the  change,  excepting  the  colou 
is  not  attended  with  any  degree  of  pain. 

**  The  next  instance  is  Andrew  Carrycomb,  aged  fiftj 
sides  of  his  body  are  white;  in  other  respects  similar  to  tl 
above-mentioned. 

**  The  next  is  Ephraim  Pharaoh,  aged  fifly-two,  a  re 
ably  strong,  healthy  man.  His  left  breast  and  shoulder  f 
most  entirely  white. 

**  But  the  most  remarkable  instance  is  Samuel  Adams 
fifty-seven.  He  is  almost  become  a  white  man.  He  jga 
Ihe  following  account. 

''  That  fourteen  years  since  his  skin  began  in  a  num' 
places  to  change  its  colour;  that  it  changed  gradually,  u 
readied  its  present  degpree  of  whiteness ;  that  no  pain 
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mttended  'Ae  Gkenge ;  that  there  was  no  diflTerence  in  the 
fceKng  ef  the  parts  aflected  from  that  of  those  which  were  not ; 
tluit  the  change  bad  no  efieot  on  his  internal  feeling ;  that  his 
health  had  been  generally  sound;  and  that  he  had  led'  a 
life,  and  still  fdlt  no  particular  weakness,  but  what 
at  Us  time  of  life, 
-  *'  Hie  hair  on  his  head  still  retains  its*  original  Indian 
eolo«r»  excepting  a  part,  which  has  the  same  appearance  as  tiie 
grey  hair  of  aged  white  peopie.  The  appearance  of  the  skin 
ett  the  parts  changed  is  different.  Where  it  has  been  exposed 
to  the  son,  it  appears  of  a  darkish  colour.  Whefe  it  hes'  not 
heea  exposed,  it  appears  tender  and  delicately  white.  The 
Ain  lately  changed  appears  like  that  of  a  child,  and  through 
apparent  stages  of  changing  advances  gradually  from 

tofUl  age. 
Aeother  circamstanee  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  the  parts, 
are  eot  exposed  to  the  sun,  change  more  rapidly  than 
wUch  are  thus  exposed. 
^  I  dare  net  hazard  any  conjectures  on  the  causes  of  these 
pheoeBeea.     The  fects  cannot  be  disputed,  although  die 
causes  and  the  modus  operandi  may  be  unknown.     Persons, 
who  have  daily  intercourse  with  these  Indians,  suppose  them 
to  be  leprous.    The  facts,  however,  show  that  there  is  no 
fMmdaliOB  for  this  supposition.    The  skin  is  perfectly  smooth 
ftesh,  without  the  least  appearance  of  the  white  scales 
hwthsomeDess,  which  are  consequent  on  leprosy.  Besides, 
Ihsy  are  all  sound,  herithy,  labouring  men. 

**  So  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  these  extraordinary 
hds,  that  persons,  who  have  been  for  years  intimately  ac- 
qwBled  with  Aese  Indians,  have  not  taken  pains  to  examine 
them.'' 

Kram  dus  account,  the  accuracy  as  well  as  the  truth  of 
lUdi  BMj  be  relied  on  with  perfect  confidence,  it  is  evident, 
tWt  a  change  in  several  of  the  race  of  red  men,  by  which  in 
mmj  imstance  they  have  become  in  some  degree,  and  in  one 
Aaost  abaolntefy,  white  men,  has  actually  taken  place  under 
tie  eye  of  indubitable  testimony.  This  change  has  existed 
dm  without  the  least  appearance  of  disease.  AH  the  subjects 
rf  it  being,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hart,  ''  sound,  healthy,  labour^ 
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'  '  I  have  myself  been  an  eye  witness  of  flie  same  great  fact  in 
a  Uack  man.  Henry  Moss,  a  native  of  Yirginia,  came  in  the 
year  1796  to  New-Haven,  and  to  my  house.  It  had  been  pre- 
viously declared  in  a  Virginia  newspaper,  that  he  was  bom  in 
fliat  state ;  that  he  was  ori^ally  black,  woolly-headed,  of  a 
sober,  honest  character,  and  was  remarkably  changed  in  fab 
complexion ;  that  the  change  began  about  four  years  before, 
and  had  gradually  spread  over  the  greatest  part  of  his  body. 
▲U  this  he  confirmed  to  me  in  conversation.  His  under- 
standing appeared  not  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  white  men  ge- 
nerally, when  equally  uneducated ;  and  an  unquestionable  in- 
genuousness of  character  strongly  recommended  him  to  ^ 
esteem  of  a  stranger. 

According  to  his  own  account,  he  began  to  become  white 
mider  and  around  the  roots  of  his  finger  nmls,  and  had  always 
whitened  more  and  faster  where  his  skin  was,  than  where  it 
was  not  covered.  During  the  whole  period  he  was  in  perfect 
health,  and  conscious  of  no  peculiar  sensation,  except  a  sniall 
and  barely  perceptible  degree  of  feeling  in  tii6  places  aflbcted, 
more  than  in  the  other  parts  of  his  body.  Hid  whole  app^iir- 
anoe  conresponded  with  his  storj^.  His  face  and  hands  were 
partially  wbdtened,  without  any  viable  regularity  in  the  piV>- 
cess,  and  were  so  spotted  with  alternations  of  white  and  black, 
as  to  be  hideous.  His  breast,  arms,  legs,  and  tt^;b8,'were 
irhoUy  white,  and  of  a  dear,  fresh,  and  delicate  compiexioii. 
Tbe  skin  was  not  pale,  nor  the  fln^  blood-vessels  at  all'dai^ 
oeciled.  Nor  i^  a  i  fresher  colour  often  '  found  in  "  white 
peof^  nor  mote  complete  evidence  of  the-  ioisi  'abseiiee'eT' 
disease^  -■■  ■  ■:-  ■"  '•■■''    "  '  *-' 

'-Wherever die  skin  wns  beodme  irhite,  the  baSMklso-'iinfs 
totally  changed,  and  was  exactly  that  of  fair  whitef  people;  6fi' 
flaxen  hue,  and  perfectly  free  from  curling.     On  hi^'  Kelid'a^ 
spot,  beginning  at  the  crown^  and  extending  towai^  tbe-foft^ 
head,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  bowl  of  a  tabIe-sp(^oti,  IMt 
narrower  and  longer,  had  become   white.    Two    or   thrbe 
smaller  spots  exhibited  exactly  the  same  changes.    Around  dl 
these,  limited  by  an  exact  line,  the  skin  was  black  and  the  hair 
black  and  woolly ;  in  other  words,  the  hair  of  a  black  man. 
Both  these  appearances  extended  over  the  rest  of  the  heiid. 
The  whitening  process  was  still  going  on,   and  not  VM 
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rapid&y  than  at  any  preceding  period.  I  saw  him  about  four 
years  afterwards,  and  found  him  considerably  advanced  in  this 
progress,  and  still  a  healthy,  sound  man. 

From  these  accounts  I  derive  the  following  observations :— • 

1.  Tlie  whitening  process  in  all  these  instances  began  in 
snail  spots,  and  was  gradually  extended. 

2.  All  the  subjects  were,  from  the  beginning,  healthy  men. 

3.  They  were  not  sensible  of  any  material  change  of  feeling 
10  the  parts  affected. 

4.  They  were  occupied  during  the  whole  time,  the  joumies 
of  Henry  Moss  excepted,  in  their  usual  labours,  and  were 
without  any  change  in  their  modes  of  living. 

5.  Disease  had  no  influence  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
the  change. 

6.  The  change  of  the  hair  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  change  of  the  skin,  less  strikingly  in  the  red  men,  but  with 
the  fullest  evidence  in  the  black  man. 

7.  Hence  I  argue,  that  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and  the 
texture  and  appearance  of  the  hair,  depend  on  a  common 
cause.  This  is,  indeed,  rationally  conjectured  from  the  appear- 
iiice  of  moles  on  white  persons.  These,  when  Mack,  are  often 
covered  with  black  curled  hair,  differing  altogether  from  that 
vkkrh  is  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 

8.  From  these  facts  I  infer  also,  that  the  external  appear- 
Qces  of  the  complexion  and  hair  on  the  human  body  are  not 
onginal,  nor  at  all  essential  to  the  nature  of  the  body.  All 
these  men  continued  in  every  other  particular  the  same  in  body 
■id  mind,  while  they  were  yet  entirely  changed  in  complexion 
to  a  considerable  extent.  I  except  Wampey,  on  whom  the 
duuge,  having  veiy  lately  begun,  had  extended  over  a  small 
ipot  only.  Moss  and  Adams  were  almost  entirely  white, 
without  an  alteration  in  any  other  respect  than  that  of  the 
Wir,  and  even  without  a  new  sensation,  except  the  trifling  one, 
■entioned  concerning  Moss.  These  appearances,  therefore, 
vere  not  essential,  but  incidental ;  not  original,  but  super- 
iidnced  upon  the  human  constitution.  In  other  words,  men 
«e  not  red,  black,  nor  white,  necessarily ;  but  merely  as  inci- 
dental circumstances  direct. 

9.  Hence  I  conclude,  that  the  varieties  observed  in  the 
eonplexion  and  hair  of  the  human  species,  furnish  no  probable 
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argument,   that  they  sprang  from  different  original  stodfc 
The  three  g^eat  varieties  are  white,  black,  and  red.     On  tlie 
two  last  classes  these  changes  have  here  taken  place,  and  oq 
one  of  each  they  have  been  almost  completed.     A  black  man 
in  one  instance,  and  a  red  man  in  another,  have  become  almost 
entirely  white  men,  and  without  any  such  change  in  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  constitution  as  to  occasion  a  single  net 
sensation  of  any  importance.    Of  white  men,  therefore,  others 
may  have  become  red,  or  black  men,  with  changes  eq«ali5 
unessential.     That  this  has  really  taken  place  is  ISuHy  pre- 
sumable from  the  facts  here  recounted.     The  ordinary  odm^e 
of  Providence,  operating  agreeably  to  natural  and  estaUidie^ 
laws,  has  wrought  the  change  here.     A  similar  course  of  PhH* 
vidence  is  therefore  justly  concluded  to  have  wrought  thtf 
change  from  white  to  red,  and  to  black ;  or,  what  is  perhaps 
more  probable,  from  red  to  white  on  the  one  hand,  and  tnm^ 
red  to  black  on  the  other.    The  change  here,  so  far  as  it  hafl 
existed,  has  been  accomplished  in  a  few  years.     How  easHy^ 
as  well  as  how  imperceptibly,  may  it  have  been  accompUabso 
during  the  lapse  of  ages !    The  Cushites  on  the  mountains  i^ 
Habesh  have  been  black  for  thirty  centuries.     The  Colchiaas-a 
who  were  black  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  are  now  as  wbiiaas 
the  people  of  Europe.     The  Jews  have  every  tint  of  eon- 
plexion,  from  that  of  Poland,  Germany,  and  Britain^  to  thai  o: 
the  black  Jews  in  Hindostan.     The  change  of  the  blacM'S 
whose  ancestors  were  introduced  into  New-England,  is  aliPeadj 
very  great,  as  to  their  shape,  features,  hair,  and  compleuop 
Withm  the  last  thirty  years  I  have  not  seen  a  angle  peraou^ 
African  descent,  who  was  not  many  shades  winter  than,  ike 
blacks,  formeriy  imported  directly  from  Guinea* 

The  acconnt  given  above  of  Henry  Moss  was  written  ao^ 
after  he  was  at  my  house.  At  that  time  be  prodmed  siiropi3 
certificates  from  respectable  men  in  "Virginia  and  Maryland^ 
fldly  attesting  his  integrity,  and  those  parts  of  his  Ustoiy  Which 

I  have  recited. 

I  am.  Sir,  8cc. 


LETTER    IV. 


Bmrnilian*  Oneida  Academy.  Paris.  Iron  Mine.  The 
Meaeures  adopted  for  the  Support  of  Religion  in  this 
State  unhappy t  and  the  Laws  imperfect.  Rome.  Battle 
between  the  English  and  Indians  under  Sir  John  Johnson 
and  the  American  Militia  under  General  Herkimer. 
Corned,     Siege  of  Fort  Stanwix. 

Dbar  Sir; 

Wb  returned  to  Paris  before  dinner,  and  spent  tbe 
lAerDOOD  in  visiting  Hamilton  Oneida  academy,  and  in  an 
iirteresting  conversation  with  several  of  the  tmstees  concenir 
mg  its  present  state,  its  prospects,  and  the  means  of  increasing 
fk  nsefiilness  and  reputation.  This  seminary  is  already  of  con- 
■derable  importance,  and  contains  fifty-two  students  of  both 
ftses,  under  the  care  of  two  instructors.  The  scheme  of 
edoealion  professedly  pnrsued  in  it  includes  the  English, 
l4tin,  and  Greek  languages,  and  most  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
iMDces.  An  academical  building  is  erected  for  it,  eighty- 
aght  feet  long  and  forty-^six  feet  wide,  of  three  stories,  on  a 
loUe,  healthy  eminence,  commanding  a  rich  and  extensive 
fmspect.     It  is,  however,  but  partially  finished^. 

The  townriiip  of  Paris  lies  immediately  south  of  Whites- 
town.  It  contains  four  parishes,  of  which  Clinton  is  the  most 
MHUerahie*    This  township  is  part  of  a  tracts  more  than 


•MDiiMiiy  was  ia  the  year  tBli  converted  into  n  college,  with  fundf 
taomituig  to  100,000  dollars,  and  the  assurance  of  50,000  more.  Half  of 
their  present  funds  was  derived  from  contributions  raised  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  neighbouring  county ;  the  other  half  was  given  by  the  state.  It  u 
Mined  Hamilton  college,  after  the  late  secretary  of  the  American  treasury. 
Tk  Rev.  Dr.  Backus  of  Bethlem  was  chosen  president,  and  has  entered  on 
the  dnties  of  his  office.  There  are  the  best  reasons  for  believing  that  it  will 
pnvf  a  aoorce  of  extensive  benefit  to  the  western  country  of  New- York. 
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thirty  miles  square  ;  the  soil  of  which  is  probably  not  iDferior 
to  any  other  of  the  same  extent  in  this  state.  It  is  of  the 
same  kind  with  that  of  Hartford,  formerly  mentioned,  and  of 
the  best  quality.  All  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  cli- 
mate flourish  here.  A  farmer  this  year  had  two  hundred 
bushels  of  peaches,  which  he  sold  for  a  dollar  a  bushel.  Every 
other  product  thrives  equally  well,  except  flax ;  which  grows, 
indeed,  very  rankly;  but  the  coat,  or  rind,  is  imperfect. 
Within  a  short  period,  when  the  land  shall  have  been  colti- 
Tated  a  little  longer,  this  inconvenience  will  probably  cease. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  composed  of  handsome  hilb 
and  vallies.  The  principal  valley  is  watered  by  the  Oriskany, 
a  fine,  sprightly  mill-stream,  flowing  at  the  bottom  of  two 
beautiful  slopes  through  a.  rich  border  of  intervals,  .and  fur- 
nishing a  succession  of  mill-seats.  The  church,  a  building 
honourable  to  the  inhabitants  of  so  new  a  settlement,  stands 
in  a  small  but  pretty  village  built  in  this  valley.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  a  collection  of  handsome  farms.  The 
forests  in  this  township  are  composed  of  beech,  maple,  bass, 
8cc.  When  these  trees  are  felled,  they  are  often  imperfectly 
replaced  by  a  new  growth;  and  give,  therefore,  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  that  timber  and  fuel  at  no  great  distance  of 
time  will  become  scarce. 

A  Tast  multitude  of  the  stones  in  this  township  are,  to  n 
gpreat  extent,  composed  of  small  marine  shells ;  often  in  tli^r 
orig^al  state,  but  generally  petrified.  A  fourth,  a  half,  and 
sometimes  three-fourths,  of  the  whole  mass  are  frequently 
made  of  these  shells,  particularly  of  escallops  and  musdes. 
Such  as  I  saw  in  a  state  of  petrifaction  were  of  a  dirty  biown 
colour :  the  rest  were  as  white  as  when  found  on  the  shore 
of  the  ocean.  They  were  aggregated  in  alkfiositions.  These 
and  other  marine  exuvias  are  found  in  vast  quantities  throogb-. 
out  a  great  extent  of  this  country,  and  on  the  highest  grounds. 
Immense  multitudes  of  oyster  shells,  a  great  number  of  them 
not  petrified,  are  embodied  in  large  masses  of  lime  stone  at 
Cherry  Valley,  about  sixty  miles  west  of  Albany. 

The  water  throughout  this  country  is  almost  universally  im- 
pregnated with  lime.  One  spring  only  was  mentioned  to 
me  as  yielding  water,  which  is  fit  for  washing,  within  the  parish 
of  Clinton. 
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Clay  abounds  here,  and  throughout  all  the  neighbouring 
country. 

Half  a  mile  east  of  the  church  we  examined  an  iron  mine^ 
which  is  on  the  southern  bank  of  a  small  stream.  Above  the 
bed  of  ore  lies  a  mass  of  slate,  horizontally  stratified,  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  and  about  ten  feet  in  thickness.  The  strata  are 
not  much  thicker  than  the  blade  of  a  case-knife ;  and  are  so 
friable  as  to  be  easily  pulverized. 

Tbe  ore  is  different  firom  any,  which  I  had  before  seen.  It 
Ees  in  strata,  like  those  of  the  slate  in  their  general  appear- 
nee,  but  from  one  to  three  feet  in  thickness.  The  stone  is  of  a 
kandsome  claret  colour;  and  its  mass  is  composed  of  grains, 
membling  clover  seeds  in  their  size  and  form,  but  flatted  in 
■  nnall  degree,  and  united  by  a  cement,  apparently  of  an  oily 
natore.  They  cohere  so  loosely  as  to  be  easily  separable  by 
tk  pressure  and  attrition  of  the  fingers.  In  front  of  the  mine 
\kj  a  large  quantity  of  them,  separated,  and  washed  clean ; 
and  neither  the  sight,  nor  the  touch,  could  without  some  at- 
tention distinguish  them  from  clover  seed,  when  sufficiently 
vet  to  adhere  together  by  the  attraction  of  the  water.  Of 
4ese  grains  a  pigment  is  made  by  pulverizing  them,  which  is 
nch  ihore  brilliaut  than  the  mass  itself. 

This  ore  is  supposed  to  be  very  rich ;  but  I  was  not  able  to 
ohtun  any  correct  account  of  its  produce.  It  is  said  to 
iboDnd  in  this  region,  both  on  the  surface,  and  ut  every  depth 
to  which  it  has  been  explored. 

Tliere  are  three  Presbyterian  congregations  in  this  town- 
lUp,  and  two  clergymen.     These  gentlemen,  though  held  in 
kii^  estimation,  and  deservedly  loved  by  their  parishioners, 
consider   themselves  as  holding  their  connection  with  their 
^m^regations  by  a  very  precarious  tenure.    The  laws  of  this 
concerning  the  support  of  clergymen  arc  so  loosely,  and 
unwisdy  formed,  as  to  leave  them  in  a  great  measure  de- 
lent  on  the  fluctuating  feelings  of  parishioners,  rendered 
Mncb  more  fluctuating  by  the  laws  themselves.     A  voluntary 
contribution,  except  in  a  large  town,  is  as  uncertain  as  the 
;  and  a  chameleon  only  can  expect  to  derive  n  perma- 
topport  from  this  source. 
By  several  very  respectable  gentlemen,  with  whom  I  con- 
k      ^cnel  largely  on  this  subject,  I  was  informed,   that  the  oppo- 

\         ^OL.  111.  ■  N 
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aidon  to  sapportiDg  clergymen  by  law  had  lately  very  much 
increased  among  the  New-England  people  of  this  region. 
My  informants  believed,  that  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  not  more  than  a  twentieth  of  the 
people  at  large,  are  in  favour  of  this  system.  This  is.  a 
lamentable  degeneracy.  :     *;{ 

In  1790,  Paris  was  a  part  of^Whitestown:  in  1796.  As 
number  of  its  inhabitants  was  3,450 ;  in  1800, 4,721 4  9mA,  m 
1810,  5,418. 

At  Whitesborough  I  lodged  with  Mr.  B-^ ;  and  in  kin 

family,  and  those  of  several  gentlemen  of  this  village,  received 
all  the  civilities,  which  flow  from  polite  hospitality.  On  the 
Sabbath  I  attended  public  worslnp  with  Mr.  Dodd,  tbeveij 
worthy  and  excellent  minister  of  this  people.  He  diednoi 
long  after  our  journey,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  name,  whkt 
is  as  the  odour  of  sweet  incense. 

Monday,    September  30th,   we   set  out  for  Rome.     Mr. 

S ,  a  student  of  law  m  this  town:  from  Yale  coUqpe, 

accompanied  us.  Our  road  lay  along  the  Mohawk  ;  whish, 
however,  was  hidden  by  the  forest  on  its  borders*  The  dis* 
tance  is  twelve  miles.  ;  < 

Rome  is  a  township,  bordering  upon  Whitestown  oh  *thi 
North-west.  Its  surface  is  generally  undulating,  its  soilisimi 
lar  to  that  of  Whitestown,  but  the  settlements  fewer  and  men 
recent.  .^ 

On  the  road  the  spot  was  pointed  out  to  me,  where  Geiiefa 
Herkimer  seated  himself  under  a  tree,  after  having  receiver 
a  mortal  wound,  with  an  invincible  resolution  to  maintain  dk 
conflict. 

When  Greneral  Burgoyne  commenced  his  eiqpedition  Bgtim 
the  United  States,  he  directed  Lieutenant  Colonel  Baiei 
St.  Leger,  with  a  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  British,  Ame 
rican  refugees,  Germans,  Canadians,  and  Savages,  from  1,60( 
to  1,800  in  number,  to  proceed  from  Montreal  by  Lak< 
Ontario,  to  attack  Fort  Stanwix,  and  after  taking*  thai 
fortress  to  march  down  the  Mohawk  to  Albany.  St  'Legei 
arrived  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1777 
On  the  news  of  his  approach.  General  Herkimer,  a  respect 
able  descendant  from  one  of  the  German  colonists,  mentione< 
above,  commanding  the  militia  of  Tryon  county,  assembled  1 
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body  of  800  men,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  g^arrison. 
He  arrhred  wkfain  six  or  seyen  miles  of  die  fort  on  the  6th  of 
August.  From  his  scents  he  had  learned^  that  a  body  of 
troops,  imder  Sir  John  Johnson,  had  been  dispatched  by 
St  Leg«r  to  intercept  him.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
halt,  and  choose  his  own  gpround  for  the  contest;  but  his 
troops,  who  were  raw  militia,  without  any  discipline,  insisted 
peremptorily  on  being  led  immediately  to  the  attack.  The 
genera],  after  remonstrating  with  his  usaal  good  sense,  and 
telling  them  ronndly,  that,  ardent  as  they  were,  they  would 
rm  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy,  and  after  finding 
an  hb  eflforts  vain,  resolved  to  lead  them  on,  although  he 
dearly  f<»resaw  the  disastrous  issue.  Accordingly  he  coolly 
■ored  on  to  what  he  considered  as  almost  certain  destruction. 
At  the  Tery  first  fire  of  the  enemy  a  large  proportion  of  these 
Tiolent  men  fled  instantly*;  leaving  their  gallant  chief,  with 

*  It  ou^t  to  be  traosinitted  to  future  generations,  as  a  fact  in  which  Doi 

hiproboblj  they  may  find  an  interest,  that  men  of  the  same  description, 

asB  who  hare  made  a  figure  in  mohs,  who  hare  been  ready  on  all  occasions 

Id  T&OMlt  government  and  distnrfo  the  peace  of  their  neighbours,  have  very 

leoerally  acted,  in  similar  circumstances,  like  those  mentioned  in  the  text. 

Xbej  hftve  been  clamorous  to  be  led  to  battle,  until  the  enemy  w^s  in  sight, 

lad  have  tben  usually  run  away.    Tliese  are  what  in  our  newspapers  were 

custoiDarily  called  Td-meh ;  men  who  at  that  time,  and  at  all  others,  have 

Jumbed  die  peace  of  !(bdety,  done  all  the  mischief,  and  prevented  or  de- 

aniyed  all  the  good  which  was  in  their  power :  men  who  were  then,  are 

•QW,  and  at  all  other  times  have  been,  nuisances  to  society.    Posterity 

Pt^fii,  to  know,  that  men  of  this  descnptiop  can  have  no  reliance  placed  on 

Iheas  io  the  time  of  danger ;  that  their  warfare  is  carried  on  by  words,  and 

sot  by  muskets ;  and  that  they  will  certainly  deceive  the  confideuce  which 

k  reposed  in  them.    Their  whole  character  is  perfecdy  described  in  the 

fsstiflil  aoeoaat  of  the  craM,  given  inlWmy  Trip's  Histoiy  of  Birds : — 

**  So  long  his  neck,  so  sharp  his  bfll, 
Yon^d  itdak  the  drane  was  formed  to  kill ; 
Bi*  'view  his  legs ;  yoii*d  sorely  say, 
:  ^  H»^  bettar  fima'd  to  ran  away.' ^ 

Bf  tfia^pialehies  ef  these  molntiien,  as  thiey  are  emphatically  called  by 
mt  ^Um  psapl^  OenenU  Herkimer  lost  his  life :  a  more  costly  sacrifice  to 
lascooBCiy  than  die  loss  of  thousands  of  these  miserable  wretches. 

The  real  men  efTd  were  such  as  fought  at  Breed's  hill  and  at  Stillwater; 
the  sober,  steady  yeomaniy  of  the  country ;  whom  nothing  could  daunt,  and 
hot  a  soperior  force  overpower.    On  such  men  it  is  to  be  hoped 
win  lean  10  place  their  reliaoce  in  seasoos  of  danger. 

n3 
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the  remainder  of  his  troops,  to  sustain  the  attack.  Hiese 
men  fought  like  lions ;  and  came  to  close  quarters  with  the 
enemy.  The  firing  in  a  great  measure  ceased ;  and  the  con- 
flict was  carried  on  with  knives,  bayonets,  and  the  butt-ends 
of  muskets.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Indians  were  killed. 
The  survivors  were,  of  course,  thrown  into  a  rage.  The 
mode  of  fighting  was  novel,  and  the  native  jealousy  of  these 
people  started  into  their  minds  a  suspicion,  that  their  own 
friends  had  leagued  with  the  Americans  to  destroy  them. 
Under  its  influence  they  fired  upon  the  British  as  well  as  upon 
the  Americans.  The  confusion  became  intense  and  universal. 
Such  of  Herkimer's  troops  as  had  neither  fled  nor  fallen  had 
posted  themselves  behind  logs  and  trees ;  and,  animated  by 
iheir  brave  chief,  wounded  as  he  was,  fought  the  enemy  with 
such  resolution,  that  Sir  John  finally  retreated,  and  left  them 
the  ground.  Herkimer  speedily  expired.  Congress  voted  a 
monument  to  his  memory ;  which,  with  those  voted  to  General 
Washington  and  General  Wooster,  will,  it  is  supposed,  be 
erected  when  Queen  Ann's  fifty  new  churches  are  finished,  and 
the  United  States  shall  have  purchased  all  the  remaining 
countries  of  North  and  South  America. 

The  Americans  lost  in  this  battle  160  men  killed,  and  about  : 
240  wounded  and  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  British  will  never  ' 
be  known.  The  Indians  left  more  than  70  of  their  number  " 
on  the  field.  Among  the  slain  and  wounded  Americans,  were^ 
several  persons  of  reputation  and  influence  *. 

Two  miles  below  Fort  Stanwix  a  canal  commences  at  tbe^ 
Mohawk,  which  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  Wood-creek.-^- 
This  stream  has  its  outlet  in  the  Oneida  lake,  or  rather  nm^s 
through  it  into  Onondaga  river,  the  common  channel  of  all  thews' 
waters  in  a  numerous  train  of  lakes  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.- 
This  river  joins  lake  Ontario,  at  Oswego  ;  a  spot  well  known 
in  the  history  of  American  campaigns.     A  part  of  diese  united 
waters  meet  the  ocean  at  Sandy-Hook,  and  another  part  at 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.     In  this  quarter,  therefore,  Rome 
is  the  separating  ground  between  the  waters  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  St  Lawrence. 

*  This  account  of  Herkimer's  rencounter  differs  from  those  which  have 
been  published.  I  received  it  from  gentlemen  living  near  the  scene  of 
action,  who  had  had  the  brst  opportunities  of  gaining  correct  informatkHK 
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Tlie  canal  is  of  suflScient  breadth  and  depth  to  admit  the 
eommon  boats  of  the  Mohawk.  At  both  ends  it  is  secured  by 
locks.     Hitherto  it  has  been  little  used. 

The  Tiik^  of  Rome  is  a  very  unpromising  copy  of  the 
great  exemplar  firom  which  it  has  derived  its  name.  The  land 
on  which  it  is  built  is  poor,  and  surrounded  by  alders  or  half- 
stanred  trees.  The  houses  are  about  twenty  in  number,  and 
decent  in  their  appearance :  the  whole  aspect  is  uninviting. 
The  proprietor  of  the  ground,  a  gentleman  of  New- York,  be- 
fieving,  as  proprietors  usually  do,  that  his  lands  will  soon  be 
Terj  valuable,  has  taken  effectual  care  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  so,  by  distributing  them  into  small  house  lots» 
demanding  excessive  rents,  and  adopting  other  unwise  mea- 
snres. 

The  canal,  through  which,  when  the  outlets  are  open,  runs 
a  spr^htly  stream,  adds  not  a  little  cheerfulness  to  the  village. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  benefit  derived  from  it  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  base  of  their  settlement  is  composed  almost  wholly  of 
small  round  stones.  The  canal  being  dug  to  a  depth  con- 
aderably  lower  than  their  cellars,  heretofore  wet  and  trouble- 
fome,  has  effectually  drained  them.  The  water  also  in  the 
ipper  part  of  the  wells,  which  was  of  a  bad  quality,  has  by 
the  same  means  been  drawn  off;  and  the  remainder,  flowing 
from  a  deeper  source,  has  become  materially  sweeter  and 
Wter. 

Fort  Stanwix  is  still  in  a  tolerable  degree  of  preservation. 
It  is  what  is  sometimes  called  a  round  work,  built  about  sixty 
tr  eighty  rods  north-eastward  from  the  centre  of  this  village ; 
iot  of  a  reg^ar  figure,  but  suited  to  that  of  the  ground.  It 
was  surrooDded  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  three  rows  of  palisadoes, 
which  are  still  remaining.  In  the  centre  stands  a  small  and 
inerable  block-house.  On  the  north-east  spreads  a  hand* 
tone  interval,  the  only  fertile  or  pleasant  ground  in  the  neigh-  ' 
•oiuhood. 

This  fortress,  then  in  an  indifferent  state  of  repair,  was  de- 
faaded  by  Colonel  Gansevoort  against  Baron  St.  Leger  and 
Sir  John  Johnson,  in  the  expedition  already  mentioned. 

Sir  John  had  scarcely  left  the  ground,  to  attack  General 
Heikimer,  when  lieutenant-Colonel  Willet,  at  the  head  of  a 
fvtf  from  the  garrison,  made  a  sortie  upon  the  enemy  ;  and. 
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falfing  upon  their  camp  unexpectedly,  drove  them  out  of  it 
almost  without  resistance.  A  part  fled  into  the  woods,  and  a 
part  crossed  the  river ;  whQe  Willet  plundered  the  camp  of 
muskets,  blankets,  and  various  other  articles  of  considerate 
▼ahie.  A  party  of  the  British  attempted  to  intercept  his  re- 
turn to  the  fort ;  but,  with  a  field-piece  and  a  v^rous  muskietiy, 
he  attacked  them  with  so  much  spirit,  that  they  fled  a  second 
time.  Several  of  the  enemy  fell,  and  among  them  some  of 
the  principal  Indian  warriors.     Willet  did  not  lose  a  man* 

At  the  return  of  Sir  John,  St.  Leger  summoned  Gantevoort 
in  a  veriyal  message,  sufficiently  pompous  aqd  menacing,  to 
surrender.  Gansevoort  refused  to  receive  the  message.  The 
next  day  he  received  a  written  demand  of  the  same  nature, 
exhibiting  in  magnificent  terms  the  successes  of  General  Bur-* 
goyne,  the  strength  of  the  army  under  St  Leger,  the  terrible 
determination  of  the  savages,  his  own  efforts  to  soften  their 
ferocity,  and  the  hopeless  situation  of  the  garrison.  The 
laboured  strain  of  this  declamation,  instead  of  producing  iti 
intended  effect,  only  persuaded  the  Americans  that  St.  Leger^s 
affairs  were  not  very  prosperous,  nor  his  army  very  formidable. 
Gansevoort  therefore  answered,  that,  being  entrusted  by  his 
country  with  the  command  of  the  fort,  he  would  defend  it  to 
the  last,  without  any  regard  to  consequences. 

The  situation  of  the  garrison,  though  not  desperate,  was  fiv 
from  being  promising.  Relief  was  necessary  for  them ;  and 
Ghmsevoort  determined  to  advertise,  if  possible,  the  cdnntiy 
below  of  his  circumstances.  Colonel  Willet  and  lieutenant 
Stockwell  readily  undertook  this  hazardous  mission.  An 
Indian  enemy  is  in  a  sense  always  at  hand,  and  always  awake^ 
He  is  always  roaming  from  place  to  place;  the  chance  of 
escaping  him  scarcely  exists ;  and  the  consequence  of  falling 
into  his  hands  is  almost  of  course  fatal.  These  gallant  men, 
however,  crept  on  their  hands  and  knees  through  the  enemy^s 
encampment ;  and,  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  Indian  war,  und 
adopting  the  various  arts  of  copcealment  which  men,  accus- 
tomed to  forests,  acquire  with  extreme  accuracy,  they  arrived 
safely  at  the  German  Flats ;  whence  without  danger  they  pur- 
sued their  course  directly  to  the  head-quarters  of  Greneral 
Schuyler,  then  commanding  the  American  army  at  Stillwater. 

Schuyler  immediately  dispatched  a  body  of  troops  to  the 
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^rdidT  of  Ctansevoortp  under  the  command  of  Qenanl  Arnold^ 

^^irho  Tolonteered  his  services  on  the  occasion. .  As  he  was  adr 

^▼uicii^  np  the  Mohawk,  a  Mr*  Schuyler,  who  was  a  nephew 

of  Gteneral  Herkimer  (but  who  was  a  tory,  and  accused  of 

l>ttBg  8  spy),  was  brought  into  his  camp.    After  examining 

the  cnrcmnstaiiGeSy  Arnold  wisely  deteimined  to  avail  himseUf 

of  this  man's  services*    He  proposed  to  him  a  scheme  for 

alarming  the  enemy,  particularly  the  savages,  by  announcing  to 

them,  that  a  formidable  army  was  in  full  march  to  destroy  them; 

nd  assured  him  of  his  life  and  estate  if  he  would  enter  heartily 

iato  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  faithfully  execute  a  mis- 

sioB  of  this'  nature.     Schuyler,  who  was  shrewd,  resolute*^ 

Tereed  in  the  language  aikd  manners  of  the  Indians,  acquainted 

vith  some  of  their  chiefs,  and  therefore  perfectly  qualified  for 

im  business,  readily  eiigaged  in  the  enterprise.     His  father 

aid  biodier  were  in  the  mean  time  kept  as  hostages  for  his 

iSdelity ;  and  were  both  to  be  hung  without  mercy,  if  he  proved 

imfaithfiil.     One  of  the  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations,  a  friend 

of  the  Ajnericans,  and  of  Schuyler  also,   was  let  into   the 

aeoet,  and  cheerfully  embarked  in  the  design.     Having  settled 

tile  whole  plan  of  proceeding  with  this  warrior,  Schuyler  made 

tile  best  of  his  way  to  Fort  Stanwix. 

Colonel  St.  Leger  had  pushed  the  siege  with  considerable 
•cti^ty.  «>d  advanced  his  works  Vithin  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  'of  the  fort     Upon  Schuyler^s  arrival  he  told  a  lament- 
^Ue  stoiy  of  his  being  takeii  by  Arnold,  his  escape  from  hang- 
ing, and  the  danger  which  he  had  encountered  in  his  flight. 
lELe  showed  them,  also,  several  holes  made  by  shot  in  hi^  coat, 
^vfaile  he  was  attempting  to  escape ;  and  declared,  at  the  smne 
time,  that  a  f^Hrmidable  army  of  Americans  was  marching  with 
fdl  qieed  to  httack  the  British.    The  Americans,  he  observed, 
had  no  hostility  toward  the  Indians,  and  wished  not  to  injure 
thsm ;  bnt  added,  that  if  the  Indians  continued  with  the  British^ 
they  must  unquestionably  take  their  share  of  whatever  cala-^ 
fldfSes  migfat  befal  their  allies. 

The  Indians  being  thus  thoroughly  alarmed,  the  chief  who 
vas  iii  the  secret  arrived,  as  if  by  mere  accident ;  and,  in  the 
ttysterions  manner  of  that  people,  began  to  insinuate  to  jbiis 
countrymen,  that  a  bird  had  brought  him  intelligence  of  great 
This  hint  set  their  curiosity  afloat,  and  excited  a 
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series  of  anxious  inquiries.    To  these  he  replied  in  hints  and 
suggestions,  concerning  warriors  in  great  numbers,  mardHig 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  already  far  advanced.     In  tk 
meantime  he  had  dispatched  two  or  three  young  wanioa  ii 
search  of  intelligence.    These  scouts,  who  had  received  thor 
cue,  returned,  as  they  had  been  directed,  at  diff<M«nt  times; 
and  confirmed,  as  if  by  mere  accident  also,  all  that  had  bees 
said  by  Schuyler  and  the  sachem.    The  Indians,  already  di»* 
gusted  with  the  service,  which  they  found  a  mere  contrast  to 
the  promises  of  the  British  commanders  and  their  own  expeet* 
ations,  and  sore  with  the  loss  which  they  had  sustained  in  tho 
battle  with  General  Herkimer,  were  now  so  completely  alaimed* 
that  they  determined  upon  an  immediate  retreat. 

St.  Leger,  who  had  unwisely  boasted  at  first  of  his  ewB 
strength,  and  his  future  exploits  against  the  Americans,  aiiA- 
spoken  contemptuously  of  their  weakness  and  cowardice ;  wh9 
had  predicted,  in  magnificent  terms,  the  certainty  of  their  flighty 
and  the  ease  and  safety  with  which  the  Indians  would  reach^ 
Albany,  had  disgusted  these  people  thoroughly,  by  failing  alto— 
gether  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises.     In  vain,  therefore^ 
did  he  exert  all  his  address,   when  he  saw  them  preparing  Urn 
quit  the  ground,   to  dissuade  them  from  their  purpose.     H^ 
exhorted,  argued,  and  promised  in  vain.     They  reproachecL 
him  with  having  violated  all  his  former  promises,  and  pro- 
nounced him  undeserving  of  any  further  confidence.     He  at- 
tempted to  get  them  drunk,  but  they  refused  to  drink.    Whem 
he  found  all  his  efibrts  fiiiitless,  and  saw  that  thev  were  de- 
termined  to  go,  he  urged  them  to  move  in  the  rear  of  his 
army,  but  they  charged  him  with  a  design  to  sacrifice  them  for 
his  own  safety.     In  a  mixture  of  rage  and  despair,  he  broke 
up  his  encampment  with  such  haste,  that  he  left  his  tents,  can- 
non, and  stores  to  the  besieged.    The  flight  of  this  army  (for  it 
could  not  be  called  a  retreat)  was  through  a  deep  forest,  and 
the  spongy  soil  which  I  have  elsewhere  described.    The  road 
was  imperfectly  made,  and  encumbered  with  all  the  difficulties 
incident  to  new  roads  on  such  a  surface.     The  march  was 
therefore  not  a  little  embarrassed  and  distressing.    The  sa- 
chem, who  had  been  partner  with  Schuyler  in  the  plot,  accom- 
panied the  flying  army.     Naturally  a  wag,  and  pleased  to  see 
the  garrison  rescued  firom  their  danger,  he  engaged  several  of 
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his  young  men  to  repeat,  at  proper  intervals,  the  cry  **  They 
are  coming."    This  unwelcome  sound,  you  will  easily  believe, 
qnickeoed  the  march  of  the  fugitives  whenever  it  was  heard. 
The  soldien  threw  away  their  packs,  and  the  commanders 
took  care  not  to  be  in  the  rear.     Mortified  beyond  measure 
by  wo  disastrous  an  issue  of  an  expedition,  from  which  they 
l»d  promised  themselves  no  small  reputation  and  profit,  these 
gendemen  began  speedily  to  accuse  each  other  of  folly  and 
miacondnct,  in  their  respective  departments,  during  the  enter- 
prise.    Accusation  begat  accusation,  and  reproach,  reproach; 
uBilil  diey  at  length  drew  their  swords  upon  each  other. 
Several  of  the  sachems  now  interfered ;  and  with  that  native 
good  sense,  which  is  found  everywhere,  persuaded  them  to  a 
reconciliation.     After  much  fatigue,   and   at  least  an  equal 
degree  of  mortification,  they  finally  reached  the  Oneida  lake ; 
sad  there,  probably,  felt  themselves  for  the  first  time  secure 
from  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies. 

I  am,  Sir,  8cc. 


.«  > 


.  .  I 


LETTER  V. 


Story  of  Captain  Greg.     Whitesborough. .  Judge 

Herkimer.  Canal  at  Little  Falls.  Captain  Butler* 
DeetructioH  of  Cherry  Valley.  >  Ca$uyoharoo.  Gamh 
joharie. 

Dbar  Sib; 

In  the  autamn,  when  the  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix  mm 
raised,  the  following  occurreiiee  took  place  here=:r-*CaptHi 
Greg,  one  of  the  American  officers  lefl  in  the  gairison,  went 
out  one  afternoon  with  a  corporal,  belonging  to  the  mune 
cbrps,  to  shoot  pigeons.     When  the  day  was  far  advancedi 
Greg,  knowing  that  the  savages  were  at  times  prowling  roond 
the  fort,  determined  to  return.     At  that  moment  a  small  flock 
of  pigeons  alighted  upon  a  tree  in  the  vicinity.    The  corporal 
proposed  to  try  a  shot  at  them ;  and,  having  approached  soffi- 
ciently  near»  was  in  the  act  of  elevating  his  piece  towards  the 
pigeons,  when  the  report  of  two  muskets,  discharged  by  un- 
known hands,  at  a  small  distance,  was  heard ;  the  same  instant 
Greg  saw  his  companion  fall,  and  felt  himsely  badly  wounded 
in  the  side.     He  tried  to  stand ;  but  speedily  fell,  and  in  a 
moment  perceived  a  huge  Indian  taking  long  strides  towards 
him,  with  a  tomahawk  in  his  hand.     The  savage  struck  him 
several  blows  on  the  head,  drew  his  knife,  cut  a  circle  throiq;h 
the  skin  from  his  forehead  to  the  crown,  and  then  drew  off  the 
scalp  with  his  teeth.     At  the  approach  of  the  savage»  Greg 
had  counterfeited  the  appearance  of  being  dead  with  as  much 
address  as  he  could  use,  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  persuade 
his  butcher  that  he  was  really  dead ;  otherwise,  measures  still 
more  effectual  would  have  been  employed  to  dispatch  Urn* 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  pain  produced  by 
these  wounds  was  intense  and  dreadiiil.    Those  on  the  head 
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were,  howeyer,  far  the  most  excrnciating,  although  that  in  his 
side  was  belieyed  by  him  to  be  mortal.  The  savages,  having 
finished  their  bloody  business/ withdrew. 

As  aoon  as  they,  were  fairly  gone,  Greg»  who  had  seen  hia 

companion  faU,  detennined,  if  possible^  to  make  his  way  to  the 

wpot  where  he  lay^  from  a  persuasion*  that  if  he  could  place 

Us  head  upon  the  corporal's  body,  it  would  in  some  degree  re- 

his  excessive  anguish.     Accordingly  he  made  an  effort  to 

aod»  having  with  great  difficulty  succeeded,  immediately 

fefl.    He  was  not  only  weak  and  distressed,  but  had  been  de* 

prifed  of  the  power  of  self-coQimand  by  thei  blows  of  the  to- 

■ahawk.     Strongly  prompted*  however,  by  this  little  hope  of 

nitigatiiig  bis  sufferings^  he  made  a  second  attempt,  and  again 

UL    After  several  unsuccessful  efforts,  he  finally  regained 

poBBCflfiion  of  his  feet ;  and.  staggering  slowly  through  the  fo- 

lert,  be  at  length  reached  the  spot  where  the  corporal  lay. 

He  Indian,  who  had  marked  him  for  his  pi^J^  took  a  surer 

■B  Hian  hia  fellow,  and  killed  him  outright*   Grreg  found  him 

Sbfess  and  scalped.    With  some  difficulty  he  laid  his  own 

kad  open  the  body  of  his  companion ;  and,  as  he  had  hoped, 

ftoid  material  relief  from  this  position. 

While  be  was  enjoying  tbia  little  comfort,  he  met  with  tron- 
Hfrfiom  a  new  quarter.  A  smaU  dog,  which  belonged  to  him, 
uA  had  aoeompanied  him  in  his  hunting,  b«t  to  which  he  had 
ken  Utherto  wholly  inattentive,  now  came  up  to  him  in  an 
wfftaeat  agony ;  and,  leaping  around  him  in  a  variety  of  in- 
fdnntary  motions,  yelped,  whined,  and  cried,  in  an  unusual 
mnmer,  to  the  no  ^mall  molestation  of  his  master.  Greg  was 
mti&  a  situation  to  bear  the  disturbance  even  of  affection.  He 
tried  in  erery  way  r which  he  could  think  of  to  force  the  dog 
firom  kbrn,  but  he. tried  in  vain.  At  length,  wearied  by  his  cries 
ami  agitationa,  and  not  knowing  how  to  put  an  end  to  them, 
he  addreased  the  animal  as  if  he  had  been  a  rational  being: 
**  If  yon  wish  so  much  to  help  me,  go  and  call  some  one  to  my 
fdefT  At  these  words  the  creature  instantiy  left  him,  and 
flttwigh  the  forest  at  full  speed,  to  the  great  comfort  of  his 
r,  who  now  hoped  to  die  quietiy. 
Hie  dog^made  his  way  directly  to  three  men  belonging  to 
die  garrison,  who  were  fishing  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from 
the  scene  of  thisrteagedy.  -  As  soon  afr  he  came  up  to  them,  he 
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began  to  cry  in  the  same  af9icting  manner ;  and,  adyancini^ 
near  them,  turned,  and  went  slowly  back  towards  the  point 
where  his  master  lay,  keeping  his  eye  continually  on  the  men. 
All  this  he  repeated  several  times.     At  length  one  of  the  men 
observed  to  his  companions,  that  there  was  something  very  ex- 
traordinary in  the  actions  of  the  dog ;  and  that,  in  his  opmion, 
they  ought  to  find  out  the  cause.  His  companions  were  of  the 
same  mind ;  and  they  immediately  set  out,  with  an  intention  to 
follow  the  animal  whither  he  should  lead  them.  After  they  bad 
pursued  him  some  distance,  and  found  nothing,  they  became 
discouraged.     The  sun  was  set,  and  the  forest  was  dangerous. 
They  therefore  determined  to  return.     The  moment  the  diy 
saw  them  wheel   about,   he  began    to   cry   with  increased:^ 
violence  ;  and,  coming  up  to  the  men,  took  hold  of  the  skirts^ 
of  their  coats  with  his  teeth,  and  attempted  to  poll  then^ 
towards  the  point  to  which  he  had  before  directed  tiiehrcoiirse.— 
When  they  stopped  again,  he  leaned  his  back  against  the  baoki- 
part  of  their  legs,  as  if  endeavouring  to  push  them  onward  Um 
his  master.     Astonished  at  this  conduct  of  the  dog,   tliey^ 
agreed,  after  a  little   deliberation,   to  follow  him   until  k& 
should  stop.     The  animal  conducted  them  directly  to  his  mat- 
ter.    They  found  him  still  living,  and  after  burying  the  corpa- 
ral  as  well  as  they  could,  they  carried  Greg  to  the  fort.    Here 
his  wounds  were  dressed  with  the  utmost  care,  and  such  assist* 
ance  was  rendered  to  him  as  proved  the  means  of  restcHring 
him  to  perfect  health. 

This  story  I  received  from  Captain  Edward  Bulkley,  a 
respectable  officer  of  General  Parson's  brigade.  Greg  Urn- 
self,  a  few  days  before,  communicated  all  the  particnkun  to 
Captain  Bulkley.  I  will  only  add,  what  I  never  think  of  with* 
out  pain,  and  what  I  am  sure  every  one  of  my  readers  will  re* 
gret,  that  not  long  after  a  brutal  fellow  wantonly  shot  this  m^ 
ritorious  and  faithful  dog. 

Rome  was  incorporated  in  1796,  and  in  1800  contained 
1,479  inhabitants ;  and,  m  1810,  2,003. 

On  our  return  we  examined  the  locks  of  the  canal  at  ittt 
eastern  extremity,  as  we  had  before  done  at  the  wesleni,  smI 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  the  bricks,  composing^  iht 
walls  of  the  locks  and  the  common  outlet,  already  b^;bmi|ig 
to  moulder  away,  although  the  work  had  been  fimshed  lit 
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more  than  two  years.  I  have  seen  no  good  bricks  in  this  re- 
gion. In  fire-places  they  are  soon  burnt  out ;  whenever  they 
ate  exposed  to  the  weather  they  speedily  dissolve. 

We  reached  Whitesborough  in  the  evening.  This  pretty 
Tillage  is  built  on  a  handsome  plain,  bordering  the  interval  of 
the  Mohawk.  The  houses,  which  for  so  new  a  settlement  are 
meommonly  good,  stand  on  a  single  street,  parallel  to  the  ri- 
ver, straight,  smooth,  and  beautiful.  It  contains  two  churches ; 
a  Presbyterian,  erected  at  an  early  date  of  the  settlement, 
■nail,  and  indifferent ;  and  a  Baptist,  better  but  unfinished. 
Seteral  genteel  fiunilies  reside  here,  who  are  eminently  hos- 
pitaUe  to  strangers,  and  furnish  each  other  the  pleasures  of 
poKihed  society. 

Jodge  White,  the  father  of  this  settlement,  was  originally 
■I  lEhabitaot  of  Middletown,  in  Connecticut.  In  the  year 
1785,  his  own  family,  and  that  of  Moses  Foot,  Esquire,  were 
Ike  only  inhabitants  in  the  tract,  extending  from  the  German 
Flats  to  the  Oneida  reservation ;  containing,  under  the  name  of 
Wkitestown,  the  present  township  of  that  name,  together  with 
dbose  of  Paris  and  Westmoreland,  an  area  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  square  miles.  In  1796  there  were  in  this  tract 
7.3S9  inhabitants ;  in  the  year  1800,  10,575 ;  and,  in  the  year 
1810, 11,465.  When  Mr.  White  came  first  to  this  spot,  and 
far  a  considerable  time  afterward,  he  was  obliged  to  convey 
d  the  com  consumed  in  his  family  to  mills  at  the  German 
Flits.  The  hardships,  which  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  as 
afefed  by  settlers  upon  new  lands,  he  was  compelled  to  un- 
4efgo,  bat  in  the  end  found  himself  sufficiently  rewarded  by  a 
kfge  estate,  and  a  circle  of  respectable  neighbours.  There  are 
low  wbout  sixty  houses  in  this  village. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  present  Whitestown  contained  4,212 
iihabitants ;  and,  in  1810, 4,912. 

The  next  moming,  Tuesday,  October  1st,  leaving  my  com- 
(Mmions  at  Whitesborough,  I  rode  to  Herkimer  in  company 

irith  Mr.  B .    At  Uticawe  crossed  the  Mohawk;  and 

jnt  after  we  had  passed  the  bridge  a  man  was  pointed  out  to 
who,  together  with  his  whole  family,  consisting  of  nine  or 
pecsoBs,  were  afflicted  with  the  goitres. 

Heikimer  is  a  small  village  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mohawk 
West  Canada  creek,  twenty  miles  from  Whitesborough. 
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The  countiy  between  Utiba  and  Herkimer  is  clnefly  a  wikbl 
ness,  and  the  road  indifferent.  The  expansion,  here,  I  fonm 
to  be  larger  than  it  appeared  from  the  other  side  of  tke  rmi 
From  the  hiUs»  which  terminate  it  on  the  eastern  sidfe  of  ft 
creek,  it  extends  westward  not  less  than  seven  niiles,  and  h 
breadth,  where  greatest,  is  not  less  than  two.  The  yShgl 
consisting  of  about  thirty  houses,  is  boilt  upon  a  small  elevatioi 
about  a  mile  fit>m  both  of  these  streams.  They  are  cbiefl 
Dntch  boildings.  This  piece  of  ground  is  in  a  great  meaaw 
filled  with  small  round  stones,  appearing  as  if  thw  angles  la 
been  worn  off  by  being  long  under  water,  and  is  supposed  br 
the  inhabitants  to  have  been  anciently  the  bottom  of  a  lake 
The  situation  is,  I  think,  pleasanter  than  that  of  akiy  other  vilhigi 
in  this  region.  The  public  buildings  are  an  (dd  and  yery  oidi 
nary  Dutch  church,  and  a  court  house,  a  decent  building,  a 
are  several  of  the  modem  dwelling-houses. 

Herkimer  is  the  shire  town  of  the  county  bearing  the  sam 
name.  Some  of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  have  been  planted  ker 
many  years.  It  is  now  filling  up  with  colonists  firom  New 
England. 

In  1790,  this  township  contained,  probably  within  limit 
rery  different  from  the  present,  1,625  inhabitants ;  in  1800 
2,534 ;  and,  in  1810,  2,743. 

Wednesday,  October  2,  I  rode  to  Canajoharie,  by  the  littk 
Falls,  seven  mfles  below  Herkimer.  At  this  place  the  Mohawk, 
passing  between  two  mountains,  runs  over  a  rift  of  rocks, 
scarcely  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  this  digfi^ni^ 
descends  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  To  connect  the  navi- 
gation above  'with  that  below^  a  canal  of  the  same  length  u 
partly  dug,  and  partly  blown  out  of  the  rock,  <^  saflkiaal 
depth  and  breadth  to  admit  the  boats  of  this  rirer.  It  if 
guarded  at  both  ends  by  locks.  I  thought  the  work  well  CK- 
ecuted,  and  was  informed  that  it  answers  the  expectations  oi 
tiie  company. 

This  canal,  and  that  at  Rome,  it  is  said,  cost,  together, 
400,000  dollars. 

In  the  appearance  of  these  falls  there  is  nothing  very  inte- 
resting, but  the  surrounding  objects  cannot  fail  to  engage  the 
attention  of  a  curious  traveller.  The  hills  on  both  sides  are 
steep  and  ragged,  and  strike  the  eye  at  a  glance,  as  if  they 
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tiummiy  were  united,'  tmd,  tlras  presentiiig  a  barrier  to  the 
^ipateiB  of  tlie  Mokaiwk»  conterted  them  into  a  large  lake,  which 
wowenA  all  the  low  grounds,  as  far  back  as  the  hills  west  of 
Wlritealwmmgh.  On  the  north  side  particnlarly,  both  at  and 
lielvw  the  fidb,  the  rocks  exhibit  the  most  evident  proofs  of 
been  formerly  worh  and  washed  for  a  long  period.  I 
these  proofs,  when  returning  from  Niagara,  strikingly  ex- 
hibited, Bot  less  as  I  judgisd  than  forty  feet,  and  am  informed^ 
the  same  appearances  exist  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
the  present  lerel  of  the  stream.  The  hills,  bordering 
the  interrals  of  the  Mohawk  westward  of  this  spot,  have 
gmenfly  the  appearance  of  banks,  and  the  stones  in  many 
«Aer  places,  bieside  Heikiraer,  resemble  those  which  are  found 
at  Ae  bottom  of  lakes  and  ritera» 
These  fhlb  are  in  the  township  of  Herkimer. 
I  crossed  the  river  at  thilB  place,  and  entered  Minden.  The 
Md;  itfler  it  leaves  the  MbKawk,  passes  over  a  hill,  called 
Pleasant  hill,  the  seat  6(  die  celebrated  Hendrick. 

I  dined  at  Hndson's.  East  Cieinada  creek  joins  the  Mohawk 
directly  opposite  this  house.  Beside  this  creek,  at  a  small 
dislBiiee  from  die  Mohawk,  fell  Captain  Butler,  son  of  Colonel 
Mil  Butler,  a  noted  partisan  of  the  British  in  the  revolutionary 
var.  This  man  is  consigned  to  immortal  infamy  by  the  base- 
leit,  'treltchery,  and  cruelty,  with  which  he  betrayed  Colonel 
Zebakm  Butler,  a  respectable  American  officer  at  Fort  Sjug- 
iloB,  under  the  sacred  exhibition  of  a  flag ;  and  butchered  and 
bvnt  tfa^  ^rrisons  and  people  of  Kingston  and  Wilkesbarre, 
asBRstin^  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Young  Butler  left 
Canada  in  company  with  Colonel  Brandt,  on  an  expedition 
igaiBSt  die  town  of  Cherry  Valley,  a  Dutch  settlement  about 
twenty-five  ni3es  south  of  this  place.  Colonel  Alden,  the 
American  commander,  with  a  want  of  vigilance  which  cannot 
be  ezteBsed,  sufiered  himself  to  be  surprised,  and,  having  lodged 
without  the  fort,  was  killed  on  his  way  thither.  The  town 
wni  aiClacked  about  daybreak*  For  three  hours  the  invading 
party,  consisting  of  about  five  hundred  British,  refugees,  and 
briians,  asiatdted  die  fort ;  when,  finding  the  attempt  hope- 
isBB,  they  fell  upon  the  town,  plundered  and  burnt  the  houses, 
tnd  bvtchered  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  could  not  escqie. 
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After  this  work  of  derastatioa  was  fimshed,  Batler  marched 
to  Fort  Plain,  a  settlement  in  the  townsh^)  of  Canajohaiie, 
which  he  destroyed  in  the  same  manner.  Near  Hiidaon*s, 
seven  miles  above  Fort  Plain,  he  crossed  the  Mohawk,  and, 
following  his  party  at  some  distance  in  Ae  rear,  was  overtaken 
by  two  Indian  chiefs,  of  the  Oneida  tribe,  and  wounded  with 
a  musket  ball.  When  his  enemies  came  op,  he  be§^[ed  for 
<|narter ;  but  one  of  them,  wid^  a  hoarse  and  terrible  voice* 
cried  out  '' Sherry  Valley !  "  and  dispatched  ham  instantly 
with  a  tomahawk  ^  a  dreadful,  but  just  reward  for  his  tiger- 
like cruelty. 

An  accident  took  place  in  this  expedition,  not  less  honour* 
able  to  Brandt  than  disgraceful  to  Butler.     Butlw  and  kis  - 
cut-throats  had  just  entered  a  house  in  Cheiry  Valley,  the 
mistress  of  which  was  then  lying  in  child-bed,  and  ordered  both 
the  mother  and  tho  infant  to  be  butchered^     At  that  moment- 
Brandt  coming  up,  cried  out,  ''  What,  kill  a  woman  and  cUUL 
No ;  that  child  is  not  an  enemy  to  the  king,  nor  a  firiend  U^ 
the  congress.     Long  before  he  will  be  big  enough  to  do  an]r 
mischief,  the  dispute  will  be  settled."     He  then  set  a  guani 
at  the  door,  and  thus  saved  the  lives  of  both  parent  and 
child.    These  facts  were  communicated  to  me  by  the  Bev« 
Mr.  Kirkland. 

Immediately  after  I  left  Hudson's,  I  was  presented  with  a 
prospect  entirely  novel  to  me.  Ten  women,  of  Oerman  ex- 
traction, were  arranged  in  front  of  a  little  building,  busily 
employed  in  dressing  flax.  In  my  childhood  I  had  seen 
women,  in  a  small  number  of  instances,  busied  in  the  proper 
labour  of  men,  particularly  in  raking  hay  immediately  before  a 
shower,  when  the  pressing  nature  of  the  case  demanded  extra* 
ordinary  exertions.  Even  this  I  had  not  seen  for  thirty  years. 
Women  in  New-England  are  employed  only  in  and  about  dM 
house,  and  in  the  proper  business  of  the  sex.  I  do  not  kaow^ 
that  J  was  ever  more  struck  with  the  strangeness  of  any  sight, 
than  with  the  appearance  and  business  of  these  German 
females. 

I  arrived  at  Canajoharie  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  day 
was  rejoined  by  my  companions,  and  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kirkland. 
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At  the  proposal  of  two  respectable  young  gentlemen  engaged 
liere  in  extensive  business,  we  all  yisited  the  Canajoharoo  ^^ 
or  Great  boiling  pot»  as  it  is  called  by  the  Six  Nations.    This 
pot  is  a  vast  cayity  in  a  mass  of  iime-stone,  forming  the  bed 
of  dbe  moU-stream,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.    The  dimensions 
of  the  ea:vity  are  twenty-two  feet  diameter  one  way,  and 
sigiiteen  the  other.     The  bottom  was  so  covered  with  stones 
aad  gravel,  that  its  depth  could  not  be  exactly  ascertained. 
To  the  gravel  it  was  eight  feet,  and  without  a  reasonable  doubt 
two  feet  deeper.     Its  form  is  that  of  an  oval,  somewhat 
The  brim  is  almost  an  exact  level.    The  sides,  and, 
M  fer  as  we  could  examine  it,  the  bottom,  are  remarkably 
flHM>th  and  handsome.     It  was  lull  of  water,  received  from, 
oae  small  current,  and  escaping  by  another.     The  water  was 
perfectly  quiet,   pure,   and  of  an  elegant,   light  sea-green. 
Notliiiig  could  be  more  beautiful.     It  is  questionable  whether 
iMther  cavity  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  equal  dimensions,  can 
be  found  in  this  country,  perhaps  in  the  world.     I  ought  to 
okterve,  that  I  am  indebted  for  these  dimensions  to  the  infor- 
iHiiion  of  gentlemen,  living  in  the  vicinity. 

When  the  water  is  high,  it  pours  furiously  down  the  ledge 

of  the  same  rock,  crossing  the  stream  just  above,  into  the 

Ciaqoharoo,  and  causes  it  to  boil  with  a  singular  violence,  and 

Id  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  caldron,  foaming  with  vehement 

^ptalions  over  its  brim.     Had  Homer  and  Virgil  seen  this 

ion  in  its  most  advantageous  situation,  it  would,  I 

have  added  not  a  little  splendour  to  the  similes  which 

tkegr  have  derived  from  the  objects,  which  it  so  much  resembles. 

)he  smroonding  scenery  would  have  improved  the  picture, 

drawn  by  such  hands,  in  a  wonderful  degree.      The 

oomse  of  this  stream,  so  far  as  we  ascended  it,  which 

a  jnye  and  a  half,  is  partly  over  a  bed  of  lime- stone,  ex- 

jast  above  the  Canajoharoo,  and  partly  over  a  stratum 

«f  date.     The  banks,  which  at  our  entrance  into  this  scene 

wve  perhaps  fifty  feet  in  height,  gradually  ascended  for  about 

VdC  a  mile,  till  they  reached  the  height  of  one  hundred  and 

tfty.    This  height,  commencing  just  above  the  great  basin. 


*  So  the  word  is  spelt  by  Mr.  Kirklnnd. 
VOL.  III.  O 
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they  maintained  for  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  farther.    The 
diasm,  every  where  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  wide,  is 
worn  through  -the  solid  slate  by  the  united  power  of  the  stream 
and  the  atmosphere.     Of  this  substance,  stratified  in  laminae, 
often  not  thicker  than  a  knife-blade,  the  banks  are  entirely 
formed.   These  laminae,  like  those  on  the  banks  of  the  MohawL 
formerly  mentioned,  are  so  fragile  as  to  be  easily  broken  andi 
pulled  out  by  the  fingers,  and  when  the  hand  is  drawn  witb 
moderate  force,  they  descend  along  the  side  of  the  precipicea 
in  a  shower. 

Below  runs  a  beautiful  stream  over  a  bed,  clean  and  hand- 
some, and  with  its  continual  windings,  elegant  cascades,  anJ 
diversified  murmurs,  forms  the  only  cheerful  object  in  view^ 
except  the  long  narrow  stripe  of  azure  seen  over  head.  On 
bo&  sides  rise  stupendous  waUs  of  a  deep  black,  awful  wifli 
Aeir  hanging  precipices,  which  are  hollowed  into  a  thovsoiid 
fantastical  forms ;  here  shelving  over  you,  there  upright,  and 
everywhere  varied  by  the  wild  hand  of  nature.  Long  rangei 
of  trees  on  both  sides,  overhanging  the  precipices,  increase 
the  obscurity  and  finish  the  picture. 

As  you  advance  up  the  stream,  you  proceed  in  a  grand  anc 
gloomy  vista,  not  sufficiently  straight  to  show  what  is  before 
you,  until  you  suddenly  arrive  at  a  cascade  sixty  feet  in  height, 
where  the  water  descends  with  a  sufficient  fqpprosimation  to 
perpendicularity  to  convert  the  current  from  a  sheet  into  a 
mass  of  foam,  perfectly  white  and  elegant.  A  little  below  is 
a  basin,  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  so  deep  as  to  be  black,  and 
above,  the  eye  traces  the  avenue  through  a  considerable 
distance,  until  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  gloomy  windings  of  the 
chasm. 

The  impression,  made  by  this  singular  scene,  is  not  a  htde 
increased  by  an  interesting  relic  of  animated  existence.  Oa 
the  brow  of  the  western  precipice,  so  near  that  the  walk  ai 
his  mamtion  are  visible  below,  lived,  some  years  since,  a 
hermit,  who  chose  in  this  solitary  spot  to  seclude  himseli 
from  the  walks  of  man.  One  of  the  gentlem^i  preset^ 
engaged  to  obtain  for  me  his  history;  but^tbe  engagemea^ 
like  many  others  of  a  similar  nature,  was  never  fulfilled.  Thi£ 
is  the  second  hermit  of  whom  I  have  heard  in  the  United 
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Statei^.    That  train  of  iiikfbitanoi»  by  wbieh  men  are  inoiineil 
to  thwart  the  commamling  propensity  of  their  nature,  and  are 


*  (  have  lately  been  igformed  uf  a  ihird,  who  has  lived  mftny  yeary  be-^ 
tweea  Norfotk  in  Conaecticut,  and  New-Mnriborough  in  Massachusetts-)-. 


t  The  person  here  referred  to,  whose  name  was  Timothy  Leonard,  died 
10  New-Marlborough  in  1817,  aged  seventy.     He  was  born  near  Canterbury, 
ill  Connecticat,  of  parents  in  low  circumstances,  and  bound  out  and  brought 
Qp  in  Woodbury.    Af^er  he  was  of  age,  he  went  to  the  town  of  Fredericks- 
burgh  (N.  Y.),  where  his  father  then  resided.     When  about  twenty-four,  he 
came  into  this  town,  a  sprightly  and  industrious  young  man.     lie  purchased 
a  lot  of  new  land  remote  from  any  settlement ;    went  to  work,  cleared  a 
fine  piece  of  land,  and,  with  the  help  of  his  brother,  who  afterwards  came  to 
Idm,  erected  a  small  log-house,  in  which  they  lived  together  harroonioasly. 
After  a  year  and  a  half  he  visited  his  friends,  and  returned  a  perfect  misan- 
thrope ;  was  displeased  and  quarrelled  with  his  brother,  and  drove  him 
iway.     He  gradually  became  deranged.    During  the  revolution  he  fancied 
himself  commander-in-chief,  and  frequently  gave  orders  for  the  regulation  of 
Congress  and  the  army,  copies  of  which  are  now  to  be  seen,     lie  called 
himself  admiral.    He  became  troublesome  and  dangerous,  and  was  disarmed 
by  the  civil  authority.    Since  that  time  he  has  sought  no  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  the  worid ;  has  lived  alone  in  the  wilderness,  and  obtained  his 
•Qbsbteiice  by  the  cultivation  of  not  more  than  one  acre  of  land.    This  he 
manured  with  grass,  leaves,  and  other  vegetables.    His  principal  living  has 
com,  potatoes,  and  pumpkins.    For  a  time  he  kept  some  stock ;  had 
pasture;  but  for  a  number  of  years  he  has  lived  alone,  with  the 
^xcepdoii  of  a  few  domesticated  fowls.    Woodchucks,  rabbits,  skunks, 
squirrels,  rats,  and  mice,  and  these  wUkovi  dressingj  were  the 
of  his  table.    His  clothing  consisted  of  two  garments,  fastened 
aogetber  at  the  waist  by  lai^ge  wooden  pins,  and  was  made  of  wood,  hemp, 
^*  flas,  twisted  coarse,  and  wove  in  narrow  stripes,  sewed  together,  and  put 
5MI  and  worn  out,  probably,  without  cleansing,  and  shoes,  or  mocasins  of 
baHc  shaped  to  his  feet  and  worn  off.     He  could  read,  always  kept  the  yeari 
day  of  the  month,  and  week.    He  was  not  disposed  to  converse  much  upon 
idigioua  fuljects.     He,  however,  kept  a  Testament ;  paid  some  regard  to 
tVe  sabbath  ;  was  addicted  somewhat  to  profanity,  and  was  a  lover  of  ardent 
spirits.     He  expected  after  death  to  be  about  and  take  some  care  of  his 
fimn.     For  some  years  his  strength  has  been  failing,  but  he  kept  about  till 
the  very  day  before  he  died.     His  friends  have  endeavoured  to  draw  him 
from  his  retirement,  but  in  vain.    Thousands  from  the  neighbouring  towns 
bave  visited  the  hermit,  for  so  he  was  called.    He  has  often  in  the  summer 
been  fouod  naked ;  his  head  uncovered  and  uncombed,  and  his  beard 
His  neigbbours  have  been  disposed  to  assist  him,  but  he  has 
imeraliy  rejected  their  offers.    The  night  on  which  he  died,  though  his 
dress  was  oncomfortable  and  filthy,  finding  him  very  weak,  they  wished  to 
ktve  reaMioed  with  him ;  but  no,  to-morrow  he  should  be  about  again. 

o2 
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driven  oat  of  social  life  into  solitude*  is  here  very  rarely  en 
countered.  Hermits  on  the  eastern  continent  have  long  beei 
familiar  objects ;  here  they  are  almost  absolutely  unknown. 

In  1790,  Canajoharie,  then  comprising  a  large  tract  of  th 
neighbouring  country,  contained  6,156  inhabitants.  In  1800 
the  present  township  contained  2,276 ;  and,  in  1810,  4,010. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c 

But  in  the  morning  eaiiy  he  was  found  a  corpse.  His  remains  were  tk 
next  day  committed,  with  suitable  religions  services,  and  in  the  presence  c 
a  large  concourse,  to  the  dust,  on  the  place  where  he  had  spent  almost  hal 
a  oentuiy  in  the  manner  described.  He  was,  perhaps,  equally  destitute  c 
friends  and  enemies.  He  was  industrious  and  honest.  He  lived  for  himsd 
entirely,  and  still  was  a  lesson  of  instruction  to  thousands.  The  pictnr 
which  he  exhibited  was,  human  nature  in  ruins. 
This  account  is  taken  from  the ''  Connecticut  Courant,**  for  1817.— Pai 
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Story  of  Mr.  Fonda.     Sir   WUUatn  Johtuon.     Prosped 

from  Tripes  Hill.    Johnstown,    Amsterdam.    Character 

of  Honourable  John  Jay ;  and  of  William  Pitt  Beers, 

Esq.     Cohoes.     Waterford.     Half  Moon.     Stillwater. 

Saratoga. 

Dbar  Sir; 

Wb  left  Canajoharie  on  the  morning  of  the  4th»  and 
«^e  to  Schenectady :  thirty-four  miles. 

At  the  Caghnawaga  village,  fourteen  miles  below  Canajo- 
ftiarie,  was  exhibited,  some  years  since,  a  strong  specimen  of 
Indian  revenge.     A  Mr.  Fonda,  who  lived  here,  was  long  a 
^distinguished  benefactor  of  the  Six  Nations ;  and  had  fed  and 
lodged  great  numbers   of  them  with  the  utmost   liberality. 
One  of  these  people  was  at  his  house,  heated  with  drink,  and 
^ery  insolent.     Mr.  Fonda,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  quiet 
him,  was  at  length  obliged  to  force  him  out  of  the  door. 
Some  time  afterwards  several  of  the  Senecas  entered  it  toge- 
ther.    One  of  them  came  up  to  him  and  said,  "  At  such  a 
time  you  treated  my  brother  ill.     You  caUed  him  hard  names, 
and  dragged  him  out  of  your  house."    At  the  word  he  plunged 
his  knife  into  Mr.  Fonda's  breast,    who    fell  and    expired. 
This  anecdote  was  mentioned  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk** 
land. 

The  sight  of  Sir  William  Johnson's  mannon  in  this  vicinity, 
awakened  in  my  mind  a  variety  of  interesting  reflections. 
This  gentleman  was  bora  in  Ireland,  about  the  year  1714. 
Sir  Peter  Warren,  having  married  an  American  lady,  pur- 
chased a  large  estate  on  and  near  the  Mohawk.  In  the  year 
1734,  be  aent  for  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  his  nephew,  to  come 
ttd  superintend  the  property.  To  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
commiagioo,   Mr.  Johnson  seated  himself  in  this  spot.     Here 
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he  became  of  course  extensively  acquainted  with  the  Six  Na- 
tions.    He  studied  their  character ;  acquired  their  language ; 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  them ;  and  by  a  course  of 
sagacious  measures  made  himself  so  agreeable  and  useful  to 
them»    that  for  many  years  he  possessed  an  influence  over 
them,  such  as  was  never  gained  by  any  other  white  man.     His 
constitution  was  unusually  firm  ;  and  his  mind  hardy,  coarse, 
and  vigorous.     Unsusceptible  of  those  delicate  feelings,  by 
wUoh  minds  of  a  softer  mould  are  in  a  great  measurie  go- 
verned;  destitute  of  those  refined  attachments,   whidh  are 
derived  froin  a  correspondence  with  elegant  society ;  and  un- 
coflftned  by  those  moral  restraints,  which  bridle  men  oftend^r 
consciences,  he  here  saw  the  path  open  to  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction, and  determined  to  make  the  utmost  of  his  oppor- 
tunity.    In  troublesome  times  an  active,  ambitions  inan  luatfly 
0f«r  fiuls  to  acquire  some  degree  of  consequence.    Such  were 
the  times,  in  which  Mr.  Johnson  resided  at  this  place ;  Md 
so  persevering  and  successful  was  he  in  tuiiring  them  to  his 
advantage,  that  he  rose  from  the  station  of  a  private  scd^er 
to  the  command  of  an  antiy,  and  from  the  clasd  of  yeomen  to 
the  tide  of  a  baronet    In  the  year  1755  he  led  the  plt)vineia} 
anny  to  Lake  George ;  where  was  achieved  the  first  vi<?tdry, 
gained  on  the  British  side,  in  the  war  commencing  at  tkt 
period.     For  this  victory,  towards  which  he  did  little  liiortf 
.  than  barely  hold  the  place  of  ootnmander-in-drfef,  he  received 
from  the  House  of  Commons  £5,000  steriing ;  and  firott  Ihe 
king  the  titie  of  baronet,  and  the  office  rf  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs.     In  the  year  1759,  being  at  the  head  6f  Ae 
provincial  troops,    employed    under  Brigadier-Greneirri  PA- 
deaux  to  besiege  Fort  Niagara,  he  became,  upon  the  deatlk 
of  that  officer,  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  army,  itod 
directed  the  siege  with  activity  and  skill.     On  the  24A  of 
July,  a  body  of  French  and  Indian  assailants  approadied  to 
raise  the  siege.     Sir  William  marched  out  to  meet  them,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory.     The  next  morning  the  fbit  itsetf 
surrendered ;  and  the  garrison  were  made  prifiK>ners  of  wah 
In  1780,  he  led  1,000  Iroquois  to  join  the  army  of  General 
Amherst  at  Oswego.     With  this  body  he  proceeded  andet- 
the  command  of  that  illustrious  man  to  Bfontreal.     Here  he 
eomluded  his  military  career  with  honour,  being  present  and 
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activo  m  m  di8tiagiiisiied  statioD  at  tine  surrender  of  Cmadn. 
This  e^ent  took  place  ia  1760.  He  died  July  11,  1774,  at 
hb  own  seat,  aged  60  years.  The  services,  which  he  ren- 
dered to.  the  British  colonists,  were  important,  and  will  be 
\oQg  as  well  as  deservedly  remembered. 

The  property,  which  he  amassed  here,  was  Tery  great.  At 
the  time  ^en  he  came  into  America,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  cultivated  and  much  of  the  uncultivated  land  in  the  pro* 
vinoe  of  New^York  was  divided  into  large  manorial  posses- 
nons,  obtained  successively  from  the  government  by  men  of 
sopexior  sagacity  and  influence.  Sir  William  followed  the 
onstom  of  the  country,  and  by  a  succession  of  ingenious  and 
industrious  exertions,  secured  to  himself  vast  tracts  of  valuable 
had.  As  these  were  always  exposed  to  French  and  Indian 
innirsioiis,  they  were  obtained  for  trifling  sums ;  being  consi- 
<lered  by  most  men  as  of  very  little  value.  'In  consequenoe 
«f  tbe  peace  of  Paris,  and  the  subsequent  increase  of  the 
settlements  in  the  province,  they  rose,  as  he  had  foreseen,  to 
moh  a  price  as  to  constitute  an  immense  fortune. 

The  following  specimen  of  his  ingenuity  is  familiariy  re- 
lated.    A  sachem,  being  on  a  visit  at  his  house,  told  him  one 
doming  a  dream  which   he   had  had   the  preceding  night. 
thm  was  no  other  than  that  Sir  William  had  given  him  a  rich 
moat  of  militaiy  clothes.     Sir  William,  knowing  that  it  was  an 
Indian  enstom  to  give  to  a  friend  whatever  present  he  claimed 
in  this  manner,  gave  him  the  clothes.     Some  time  after  the 
nachem   was  at  his  house  again.     Sir  William  observed  to 
^iBD,  that  he  also  had  had  a  dream.     The  sachem  asked  him 
^hat  ?     He  answered,  he  dreamed  that  the  sachem  had  given 
Inm  a  tract  of  land.    The  sachem  replied,  ''  You  have  the 
land,  bat  we  no  dream  again." 

By  Lady  Johnson  be  had  three  children :  two*  daughters, 
one  masried  to  Colonel  Closs,  the  other  to  Colonel  Gay  John- 
son; and  a  son,  afterwards  Sir  John  Johnson.  Of  the  first  of 
these  geotleaien  I  have  no  further  information.  The  two  last 
took  the  British  side  of  the  question  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
Sir  J<dm  led  a  party  of  whites  and  savages  daring  this  contest 
to  Johnstown,  about  four  miles  from  the  Caghnawaga  village; 
•ad  theie  destroyed  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
^Ik)  had  Umg  been  his  friends  and  neighbours,  and  who  had 
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believed  him  to  be  their  friend.  After  their  property 
either  plundered  or  destroyed,  those  who  were  taken  were 
partly  carried  into  captivity,  and  partly  butchered  and  scalped. 
The  man,  who  can  act  in  thiS' manner,  in  any  place,  and  to- 
wards any  people;  particularly  in  the  place  where  he  w;aa 
bom,  and  towards  the  people  among  whom  ho  grew  up  f  tfiat 
people,  too,  entirely  harmless  and  unoffending,  merits,  abnoat 
singularly,  the  detestation  of  mankind. 

Sir  William  built  a  house  at  the  village  of  Johnstown,  where 
he  chiefly  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  There>  abo^ 
he  was  buried.  The  house  which  he  built  on  this  road  was 
occupied  by  Sir  John.  Colonel  Guy  Johnson  built  a  boose 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  a  little  farther  down  the 
river.  Here  these  men  lived,  essentially  in  the  rank,,  aad 
with  not  a  small  part  of  the  splendour  of  noblemen.  But, 
when  they  joined  the  British  standard,  their  property  vanished 
in  a  moment;  and  with  it  their  consequence,  their  en^y- 
ments,  and  probably  their  hopes. 

From  Tripe's  hill,  about  one  and  a  half  or  two  miles  firom 
Putnam's,  we  had  a  delightful  prospect  over  against  the  en- 
trance of  the  Schoharie  into  the  Mohawk.  This  river,  the 
Jargest  tributary  of  the  Mohawk,  rises  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Katskill  mountains,  and  runs  directly  north,  a  course  ^f 
seventy  or  eighty  miles.  From  the  steepness  of  the  moun- 
tains and  hills,  between  which  it  winds  its  course,  it  is  liable 
to  sudden  and  great  freshets ;  and  has  then  so  furious  a  car- 
rent,  that  bridges  built  over  it  have  rarely  stood  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  Mohawk  at  this  place  bends  with  a  beauCifal 
sweep  towards  the  south,  as  if  to  receive  the  waters  of  the 
Schoharie,  and  opens  a  much  wider  expansion  than  in  noft 
other  parts  of  its  progress.  The  intervals  on  its  border  mte 
large,  elegant  in  their  form,  and  in  consequence  of  the  late 
copious  rains  were  covered  at  this  time  with  a  verdure  «a- 
commonly  brilliant  Beyond  the  Mohawk,  a  handsome  Imdge 
crosses  the  Schoharie.  Intervals  of  the  same  beauty  line  this 
river  also,  receding  continually  from  the  eye  until  they  gra- 
dually wind  out  of  sight.  The  hills  on  both  sides  are  beao- 
tiful  slopes,  and  aure  variegated  with  finely-appearing  farms, 
spread  towards  the  south  through  a  great  extent  To  finish 
the  landscape,  mountains,  far  distant,  jutting  with  their  ends 
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■pan  tin  Yalley  of  the  Schoharie,  as  a  collection  of  vast  pro- 
■KNitories  into  the  ocean,  ascend  in  four  or  fire  successive 
langen,  inereasing  in  height  as  they  recede,  until  the  last  and 
loftieat  bonndB  the  horizon.  Such  a  groupe  of  objects  we  saw 
■awbere  else  on  the  Mohawk. 

Johnstown  is  the  shire  town  of  Montgomery  county.  The 
\mm  is  Mod  to  be  consideTaUe  and  handsome,  and  to  contain 
tvo  churches,  a  Presbyterian  and  an  Episcopal,  a  court-house 
mA  a  gaol.  In  1800,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this 
lownsfaip  was  3,083;  and,  in  1810,  6,225. 

Between  Johnstown  and  Schenectady  lies  the  township  of 
Amsterdam.  Of  this  we  saw  nothing  but  the  beautiful  vdley 
tf  the  Mohawk,  which  forms  the  whole  of  its  southern  border. 
in  the  year  1800,  it  contained  1,064  inhabitants;  and,  in 
1810,  8,089. 

We  reached  Schenectady  in  the  evening,  ^ere  I  lodged 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards,  president  of  Union  college.    The 
next  day  I  proceeded  with  Mr.  Kirkland  to  Albany ;  our  com- 
INDttODS  having  resolved  on  an  excursion  to  Ballston.     At  Al- 
bany I  remained  until  Wednesday  morning.     On  Monday  we 
visited  his  Excellency  Crovemor  Jay.     This  gentleman  is  well 
known,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
h  all  the  Gountries  which  he  has  visited  he  has  been  held  in 
&e  highest  estimation,  and  in  Britain  a  most  honourable  cha- 
iKler  was  pnUicly  given  of  him  by  Lord  Grenville  in  the  house 
of  peers;  a  character  accurately  just  and  richly  merited.   The 
Wifkes  which  he  has  rendered  to  his  country  are  pre-eminent ; 
■ad  he  has  rendered  such  services  in  every  public  station  which 
he  has  filled.     As  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Jay 
aeqinred  everywhere  the  highest  reputation.     As  governor  of 
&e  state  of  New- York  he  amply  merited  the  same  character, 
and  gained  it  from  every  wise  and  good  man  acquainted  with 
kb  adfliimstration.     His  private  life,  even  in  the  view  of  his 
Mamies,  has  not  been  soiled  with  a  single  spot. 

With  a  forecast,  possessed  by  few  other  men,  Mr.  Jay,  not 
bag  after  the  date  of  this  journey,  declined  being  a  candidate 
far  any  public  oflBce,  and  retired  to  an  estate  which  he  has  in 
kii  Balive  county  of  Westchester.  Here  he  employs  his  time, 
psffiy  in  the  cultivation  of  his  lands,  and  partly  in  a  se- 
qaestered  and  profound  attention  to  those  immense  objects 
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which  ought  ever  supremely  to  engage  the  thoagktB,  wiBhes, 
and  labours,  of  an  immortal  being. 

William  Pitt  Beers,  Esq^  the  firiend  at  whose  house  I  ~ 
lodged  while  in  Albany,  and  who  furnished  not  a  liltle  pait  o^ 
the  enjoyments  which  I  found  in  this  city,  died  September  13^ 
1810.  .  As  a  friend  he  merits  my  affeetioBate  remeonbrance^ 
and  as  an  able,  worthy,  and  nsefnl  man,  that  of  the  oomnwi— 
nity.     He  was  bom  in  Stratford,  in  the  state  of  GmmtetmAm 
of  a  reputable  £unily,  and  was  edacaied  at  Yale  odlege^ 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B»  in  1785.    He  then  atadiedl 
law  with  Judge  Reeve ;  and,  after  his  studies  were  fiaished, 
settled  in  thb  city.     Here  be  was  held  in  faigli  respect  by  ptr^ 
sons  of  the  first  reputation;  but,  though  oommailding  non 
dioBgfala  than  most  men  of  talents,  and  langnagie  in  a  superior 
degree,  was  prevented  from  acquiring  that  distinction  aa  as 
advocate,  which  was  expected  from  his  attaimneBts.    A  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  which  was  excessive,  and  a  diffidenoe^wiiioh 
was  stcangdy  united  with  in  vincible  firmness  and  full  oonfif 
dence  in. his  powers,  made  him  rdiuctant  to  undertake^  and 
embarrassed  while  executing,  this  part  of  his  professional  bar 
sioess.     Few  men  better  understood  the  political  interests  of 
diis  country,  and  few  political  productions  have  been  move  ge- 
nerally applaitded  than  those  which  have  occasionally  flawed 
from  his  pen.    As  a  patriot  he  was  ardent  and  noble  minded, 
md  m  die  various  departments  of  private  life  he  shone  with 
distinguished  lustre. 

Wednesday,  October  9th,  we  rode  to  Stillwater:  twentg^ 
eight  miles.  On  our  way  we  stopped  to  see  the  Gohoes,  the 
oelebtated  cataract  of  the  Mohawk,  about  one  and  a  half  nile 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Hudson.  The  river  is  hereaboBl 
three  hundred  yards  wide,  and  descends  over  the  btow  of  a 
vast  stratum  of  slate,  spreading  through  this  region  to  m  gneaft 
bat  undefined  ext^it.  The  brow  of  Ihis  stratam  crosses  the 
river  in  a  direction  somewhat  oblique.  Its  face  also  isobUqoe 
in  a  small  degree,  and  at  the  same  time  more  regular  than  any 
distinguished  object  of  this  kind  within  my  knowledge.  Of 
course  it  wants  those  wild  and  masculine  features,  winch  give 
so  magnificent  an  appearance  to  several  other  cataracts  in  this 
country.  The  eye  is  disappointed  of  the  grandeur  which  it  in- 
stinotively  demands,  and  sees  a  tame  and  unanimated  aspect. 
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wUob  ill  suppHea  the  place  of  that  violence  and  splendour  im- 
parted by  rongfa  and  ragged  precipices  to  descending  water. 
Tet  the  height  of  the  fall^  which  is  not  less  than  sixty  feet,  the 
lireadth  of  the  river,  and  the  quantity  of  the  water*  when  it  is 
Ml,  give  Una  cataract  no  small  degree  of  nugesty. 

Hie  liver  was  now  low,  and  presented  a  collection  of  hand- 
sooie  cascades  rather  than  a  magnificent  cataract.  I  had  be- 
bre  aeeo  it  when  the  water  was  high* 

The  date  tfaroogh  whidi  the  Mohawk  has  worn  its  bed  in 
das  place  is  exactly  the  same  with  that  mentioned  in  the 
of  Canajoharie  creek ;  of  the  same  dark  colour, 
into  thin  lamince,  equally  friable,  and  equally  disscduble 
^  water  and  weather.  Its  banks,  below  the  Cohoes,  are  not 
less  dMUi  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  black  and  precipitous* 
The  fid  has  beea  evidently  worn  backward,  during  the  lapse 
af  agasy  abaosl  a  mile,  by  the  united  agency  of  the  stream  and 
the  aliBospbere. 

We  Grossed  Ihe  Mohawk  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  the 
Cokoea,  on  a  bridge  projected  and  built  by  General  Schuyler; 
atmcture,  but  of  great  length  and  much  utility,  as  it 
to  eonnect  the  country,  north  of  Onn  river,  with  the  city 
afAHMBy. 

Two  aales  north  of  die  bridge  lies  the  village  of  Wateiferd, 
a  the  township  of  Halflnoon,  eoBtaintng  about  sixty*  houses, 
gaaevaity  smaH,  and  slightly  built.  The  settlement  was  begun 
n6k  aauguiae  expectations,  that  it  would  speedily  become  a 
piaos  of  considendble  trade.  These  expectations,  however, 
anabed  ;  the  wat«r  of  the  Hudson  being  found  of  insuf* 
depth  to  furnish  a  navigation  for  vessels  of  the  proper 
for  Hm  business  projected.  But  the  hopes  of  the  inhabit^ 
are  new  refviviag.  During  ihe  past  summer  an  attempt 
baea  saarie  to  deepea  the  bed  of  that  river  between  Albany 
Tkay,  and  the  experiment  has  been  successful.  By  a  new 
jageaioas  coatrirvattce  the  rocks  have  been  blown  under 
r,  wifhsSit  very  great  ^expense,  and  with  so  much  ease  and 
as  to  proauae  a  speedy  removal  of  the  obstructions* 
Shoaid  tfab  business  1>e  pursued  with  peneverance,  most  of  the 
▼silthi  alueh  can  reach  Albany  will  be  able  to  come  up  to 
WaterfbnI.     In  that  ease  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  other 
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produce*  which  are  now  carried  by  land  to  Albany,  would  be 
shipped  here,  and  would  ensure  a  considerable  and  profitable 
trade  to  the  inhabitants.  There  is  a  small,  decent  diurch  itt 
this  village,  but  without  a  minister.  The  inhabitants  are  dikflj 
colonists  from  New-England,  who  have  planted  themsetfes 
here  since  the  revolution. 

Halfmoon  is  an  extensive  township.  The  noil  is  generallj 
what  is  called  slate  land,  bdng  either  clay,  or  day  with  a  dun 
covering  of  sand.  Sometimes,  however,  the  surface  is  com' 
posed  of  loam.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  farmers,  and 
amounted,  in  1790,  to  3,602 ;  in  1800,  to  3,851 ;  and,  in  1810r 
to  5,282. 

The  first  six  miles  of  the  road  firom  Albany  passed  over  tm 
handsome  interval.  Through  the  remainder  o(  the  distance  Um 
Stillwater,  we  found  neither  the  road  nor  &e  country  very^ 
agreeable.  The  slate  land  extends  with  little  intennissioitf 
throughout  the  whole  distance.  The  surface  is  almost  entirelys 
olay,  and  the  season  having  been  wet,  the  road  was  encnm — 
bered  with  mud. 

Just  as  we  arrived  at  Stillwater  it  began  to  rain,  and  raiaeG 
eopiously  till  Friday  morning,  when  we  rode  to  Sars^oga  lea 
dinner;  eight  miles.  The  lowering  appearance  of  the  ^  pre-* 
vented  us  from  setting  out  until  the  morning  was  fior  advanoedfl 
We  here  found  the  country  very  beautiful.  The  road 
along  the  borders  of  intervals,  lining  the  Hudson  tor  a 
length.  The  river  also  is  in  full  view,  and  few  rides  are  moi 
cheerfuL  To  add  to  our  enjoyments,  and  the  sprig^itliBeH  00 
the  scenery,  a  great  multitude  of  robins  and  other  small  hudk^ 
regaled  us  with  a  variety  of  songs— -a  fact  not  veiy  comnMnH 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

There  is  a  small,  pleasant  village  in  Stillwater.  Here  I.hft^ 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  one  of  the  mills,  erected  «A  Ae 
b<Nrd^s  of  the  Hudson^  what  is  called  a/'gangofsawB;^  HhI 
is,  a  suflScient  number  to  convert  a  log  into  boards  by- a^siBgle 
operation.  The  inhabitants  along  the  road  in  this  towmhip 
exhibit  many  proofs  of  comfort  and  thrift,  in  both  their  fams 
and  houses.  The  whole  number  contained  in  the  towash^ 
was*  in  1790, 3,071 ;  in  1800,  2,872 ;  and,  in  1810,  8^488. 
The  reason  of  this  diminution  is  undoubtedly  tlK  sab^diiisiiii 
of  the  original  township  into  others. 
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A  canal  has  been  beg^,  intended  to  connect  the  waters  of 
tki  Hndson  above  and  below,  along  a  series  of  rocky  shelves. 
Ykb  this  others  were  to  be  connected,  so  as  to  unite  the 
Hudson  with  the  sooth  end  of  Lake  Champlatn.  Had  the 
design  been  practicable,  it  would  have  been  incalculably  ad- 
fantageoQA  to  the  commerce  of  the  Hndson.  But  many  years 
vU  pcobaUy  elapse  before  it  will  be  executed. 

SsratogB  resembles  Stillwater,  but  along  the  river  is  more 
heantifiil.  He  intervak  are  larger,  richer,  and  handsomer. 
The  liver  also  winds  more,  and  is  more  replenished  with 
Uands. 

In  1790,  the  township  of  Saratoga  contained  3,071  inhabit* 
ttts ;  in  1800,  2,411 ;  and,  in  1810,  3,188.  This  township 
iko  has  been  divided. 

To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotions,"  says  John- 
would  be  impossible,  if  it  were  endeavoured ;  would  be 
tMah,  if  it  were  possible.     Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the 
power  of  oor  senses ;  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or 
the  fntnre,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  the  dignity 
of  dmiking  beings.  Far  from  me  and  my  friends  be  such  frigid 
pUoaophy  as  may  conduct  us,  indifferent  and  immoved,  over 
■J  gremid  which  has  been  dignified  by  nvisdom,  bravery,  or 
lirtMu     That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism 
weald  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose 
woold  not  grow  warmer  on  the  ruins  of  Jona." 
Dr.  Johnson,  under  the  influence  of  his  strong  prejudice 
every  thing  American,  would  most  probably  refuse  the 
of  these  fine  sentiments  to  a  native  of  this  country. 
ftKtienlariy  he  might  be  expected  to  thunder  his  anathemas, 
or  at  least  issue  an  interdict,  from  his  literary  Vatican,  against 
fa  mbigtaice  of  snch  emotions  in  any  case  connected  with 
fa  Ajneriean  revolution.     But  I,  who  was  never  under  his 
■ififintn  superintendence,  felt  them  instinctively  rising  in  my 
mm  wudA  at  the  sight  of  the  field  in  which  General  Burgoyne 
himself,  and  the  army  under  his  command,  to 
Gates.     I  could  here  almost  forget  that  Arnold  be- 
a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  satisfy  myself  with  recolieet- 
that  to  his  invincible  gallantry,  and   that   of  the  brave 
and  soUiers  v^kmu  he  led,   my  country  was,  under 
Ood,  indebted  in  a  prime  degree  for  her  independence,  and 
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all  its  consequent  blessings.  Johnson  hfanself  could  hardly 
forbid  an  American  to  love  his  country;  and  I  should  think 
that  American,  peculiarly  an  inhabitant  of  New-England  or 
New- York,  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  did  not  gain 
force  upon  the  heights  of  Stillwater,  or  the  plains  of  Saratoga. 
These  scenes  I  have  examined,  the  former  with  solemnity  and 
awe,  the  latter  with  ardour  and  admiration,  and  both  with 
enthusiasm  and  rapture.  Here  I  have  remembered,  here  it 
is  impossible  not  to  remember,  that  on  this  very  spot  a  cxhh 
troversy  was  decided,  upon  which  hung  the  liberty  and  happi- 
ness of  a  nation,  destined  one  day  to  fill  a  continent,  and  of  its 
descendants,  who  will  probably  hereafter  outnumber  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe. 

I  am,  Sir,  &e. 
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Progress  ofOeneral  Burgoyne.  Desertion  of  Ticonderoga. 
Battle  of  Huhhardton  ;  of  Battle-hill.  Wise  Measures  of 
General  Schuyler.  Defeat  of  Colotiel  Baume  and  Breck- 
wuin.  Battles  of  September  19th  and  October  7th. 
Surrender  of  (General  Burgoyne.     Reflections. 

Dbar  Sir; 

The  British  nation  formed  the  highest  hopes  from 
expedition  of  General  Burgoyne ;  hopes,  naturally  founded 
the  skill  of  the  commander,  the  bravery  of  his  army,  and 
^e  point  of  attack.     Nor  did   these  considerations  fail  of 
awakening  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans  very  serious  solici- 
tude.    Sir  Gny  Carlton  had  the  preceding  year  conducted  the 
British  affairs  in  Canada  with  distinguished  wisdom  and  suc- 
cess;  but  for  some  reason,   of  which  I   am   ignorant,  the 
management  of  them  was,  in  1777,  transferred  unwisely  from 
him  to  General  Burgoyne.     This  officer  arrived  at  Quebec  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  moved  up  Lake  Champlain  in  June, 
with  an  army  consisting  of  British,  German,  and  other  troops, 
ad  amounting  to  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  men.     On 
the  30th  he  landed  at  Crown  Point,  and  there,  to  conciliate 
Ike  good  will  of  the  Indians  w^o  had  joined  his  army,  made  a 
fsMt  for  them.     To  his  peculiar  honour  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bend,  that  he  scdemnly  forbade  their  customary  crueltiefl,  and 
tow  aged   them   to  humanity   by    promising  a  compensa- 
for  prisoners,  and  declaring,  "  that  not  only  such  com- 
ion  should  be  withheld,  but  a  strict  account  demanded 
if  they  should  bring  in  scalps."    To  old  men,  women,  children, 
priaoners,  and  to  persons  quietly  busied  in  the  employ- 
of  peace,  he  also  required  them  in  the  most  pointed 
to  odiibit  an  mrifotmly  bfUHUW  treatment 
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From  Crown  Point  he  proceeded  to  Ticonderoga.  Here 
the  French  formerly  built  a  regular  and  expensive  fortress, 
with  the  proper  outworks,  sufficiently  strong  to  endure  a  siege 
of  some  length.  The  ground  was  however  so  ill  chosen  as  to 
be  untenable  for  a  single  day ;  for  it  is  perfectly  commanded, 
both  by  Mount  Independence  on  the  east,  and  Sugar  HilL 
now  named  Mount  Defiance,  on  the  south.  Ticonderogm 
stands  upon  a  small  peninsula,  washed  by  the  outlet  of  Lake 
George  on  the  south,  Lake  Champlain  on  the  east,  and  a  coTe 
from  that  lake  on  the  north.  The  Americans,  not  being 
sufficiently  numerous  to  defend  all  the  posts  in  this  vidiiity, 
unwisely,  as  I  think,  left  Mount  Defiance  unoccupied. 

As  a  prelude  to  his  operations.  General  Burgoyne  issued  a 
pompous,  haughty-minded  proclamation,  in  which,  after  re- 
citing a  number  of  his  own  titles,  eked  out  with  a  string  of 
et  ceteras  to  indicate  the  rest,  making  a  magnificent  pariade  of 
the  number  and  strength  of  his  army,  and  displaying  in  formi- 
dable view  the  body  of  savages  by  which  it  was  attended,  hi 
announced  the  great  things  which  he  was  able  to  accomplisi^ 
and  commanded  the  Americans  to  lay  down  their  arms,  ani 
return  to  their  duty  ;  promising  them  mercy  upon  tbeir  speedy 
submission,  and  threatening  them  with  the  most  terrible  ven- . 
geance  if  they  persisted  in  their  rebellion.    The  eflects  of  tUs 
proclamation  entirely  contravened  the  expectations  of  A0 
writer.     Instead  of  the  terror  which  it  was  intended  to  excite^ 
it  produced  only  indignation  and  contempt.     Governor  Living!*' 
ston,  of  New- Jersey,  by  turning  it  ingeniously  into  HudibrastfE 
verse,  made  it  an  object  of  general  diversion.    John  Holt,  tf  ' 
New-York,  an  old  and  respectable  printer,  publbhed  it  in  Ui- 
newspaper  at  Poughkeepsie ;   and  subjoined,  ''  pride  gbett 
before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall.''     It-  if 
remarkable,  that  the  four  most  haughty  proclamations,  issneJI 
by  mUitary  commanders  in  modem  times,  have  prefteed^etf ' 
ruin :  this  of  General  Burgoyne  ;  that  of  the  Duke  of  BnniJ^~ 
wick,  when  he  was  entering  France ;  that  of  Buonqmrle;*ilF^ 
Egypt ;  and  that  of  General  Le  Clerc,  at  his  arrival  in  8C?"* 
Domingo.  "^^ 

The  troops  with  which  G^eperal  St.  Clair  garrisoned  tlwsi^^ 
posts,  ill  equipped  and  ill  armed,  amounted,  including  idalP 
hundred  militia,  to  three  thousand  effective  men.    As  Omwrti^ 
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Philips,  with  the  right  wing  of  the  British,  approached  Ticon- 
deroga,  the  Americans  abandoned  their  outworks;  and  the 
Britidi,  without  any  obstruction,  proceeded  to  take  possession 
of  Mount  Defiance.  In  this  situation  General  St  Clair, 
knowing  it  to  be  impossible  to  retain  Ticonderoga,  or  Mount 
Independence,  summoned  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate  on 
Ihe  measures  to  be  pursued.  Here  it  was  unanimously  deter- 
■jnad  to  eracuate  'Hoonderoga  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
1¥e  army  accordingly  withdrew  the  suc6eeding  night  across 
Ae  lake,  and  marched  directly  towards  Castleton,  in  Vermont 
TWd  invalids  and  stores  were  put  on  board  batteaux,  under  the 
eoadoct  of  Cdonel  Long,  and  proceeded  up  the  lake  to 
Skenesborough. 

No  erent  during  the  revolutionary  war  produced  such  con- 
iteraation  throughout  this  country  as  the  evacuation  of  Ticon- 
deroga.  It  was  not  the  loss  of  the  fort,  nor  of  the  stores,  nor 
of  the  men,  which  created  the  alarm.  It  was  the  disappoint- 
■ent  of  expectations  long  cherished,  highly  raised,  and  fos- 
tered into  a  secure  sense  of  safety  by  all  the  accounts  which 
had  been  privately  and  publicly  given  to  the  community.  In 
Aese  accounts  Ticonderoga  was  continually  exhibited  as  free 
•bioft  fitom  imaginable  danger,  and  the  amy  as  amply  suffi- 
cisBt  and  abundandy  furnished  for  its  defence.  ''  Why,'*  they 
latiiiaDy  asked,  "  were  these  works  given  up  without  a  single 
Uow,  without  even  a  show  of  resistance?  Were  the  works 
of  defence  ?  Was  the  army  insufficient  to  defend 
!  Were  they  insufficientiy  supplied  with  ammunition, 
mjtqniofOMp  or  other  necessaries?  If  this  was  really  the 
JMsliMUi  state  of  things,  why  were  we  deceived  with  regard 
tilhem  aD;  and  flattered  into  a  belief  that  the  army,  the 
iMks»  and  the  country  were  safe?** 

Nodnng  could  Imve  been  more  unexpected  than  this  event. 
b  was  the  bursting  of  a  meteor,  which  by  its  awful  peal  shook 
9ngj  haUtation  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  That  there  was  a 
hak  somewheie  cannot  be  questioned.  The  country  was  un- 
wiidy  hdled  into  security.  The  subordinate  officers  and  the 
isldii  I  ■  were  themselves  the  principal  cause  of  this  misfortune. 
They  ptobaUy  over-rated  their  own  strength ;  and,  together 
soperiors,  under-rated  that  of  the  enemy.  Those 
visited  the  army,  abo,  were  willingly  persuaded  that  all 
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was  n^n ;  and  when  they  returned  home,  fpraad  thea*  om 
opinions  and  feelings  throngfa  thenr  coantrymen.  It  may  em 
be  questioned,  whether  those  who  were  at  the  head  of>4M 
afihirs  were  not  reluctant  to  have  tfie  real  state  of  the  am 
known.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  excessive  disappoiBl 
ment  of  the  community  was  most  unhappy,  and  mightily  ii 
creased  the  astonishment  and  dismay. 
•  The  enemy  did  not  suffer  the  alarm  to  diminish,  Genen 
Fraser,  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men,  ovortool 
Colonel  Warner,  who  commanded  the  rear  guard,  cokiaistifli 
of  twelve  hundred  men,  at  five  o'clock  the  following  mama| 
A  vigorous  action  ensued,  in  which  a  part  of  the  America 
force,  under  Colonel  Hale,  fled  instantly.  The  remaindei 
under  Colonels  Warner  and  Francis,  although  labomiBi 
under  every  disadvantage,  fought  with  great  spirit,  but  wm 
finally  put  to  flight  Francis  fell  with  gbry.  Greneral  S< 
Clair,  who  had  reached  Castleton  during  the  night,  made  m 
attempt  to  reinforce  Warner  during  the  action,  but  found  i 
impossible. 

While  Fraser  followed  the  Americans  by  land,  G^nen 
Burgoyne,  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  pursued  them  up  the  lak 
to  Skenesborough ;  and,  coming  up  with  their  rear,  foscei 
them  to  fly.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hill,  with  the  ninth  regimeai 
was  dispatched  afber  them.  Reinforced  by  a  small  body  whie 
Greneral  Schuyler  had  sent  from  Fort  Edward  to  hia  asaisl 
ance.  Colonel  Long  attacked  Hill  at  a  spot,  called  from  thi 
action  Battle  Hill.  The  contest  was  maintained  with  gra 
vigour,  as  the  British  acknowledged,  for  two  hours;  wlien- 
body  of  Indians,  mistaken  for  a  more  formidable  leinfoBM 
ment,  coming  up,  the  Americans  withdrew.  But  for  tfaia  /|m 
cident,  the  British  would  have  been  probably  cut  in  pieoea.  -^ 

At  Hubbardton  the  Americans  suffered  severely,  .altiioi|[ 
from  the  contradictory  accounts  it  is  impossible  to  say.  haH 
much.  At  Skenesborough  they  lost  a  great  part  of  thai 
stores.  Of  both  these  disasters  General  Schuyler,  theai4 
Stillwater,  received  the  intelligence  on  the  same  day,  and  aa 
himself,  with  the  utmost  good  sense  and  resolution,  to  pcoTidi 
means  for  the  prevention  of  future  calamities.  Oeoeral  Btf 
goyne  stopped  at  Skenesborough  to  eoUeet  and  anNuigeMhii 
army,  and  to  wait  for  his  baggage,  airtilleiy,  andatorea* .  TUm 
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mterral  Sdivyler  employed  in  embanrassing  the  road,  destroy- 
ing  the  narigalioii  of  Wood-Creek»  driving  the  cattle  out  of 
the  oomitiy*  and  conveying  the  military  stores,  deposited  at 
Fort  Gteorge,  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of  that  name»  to  Fort 
Edward,  on  the  Hudson.  At  the  same  time  he  called  for  re- 
inforcemests  of  regular  troops ;  and  summoned,  with  gnmt 
eamestnetB,  the  militia  of  New-Eiigland  and  New- York  to 
hb  asAstanoe.  For  these  eflTorts,  indispensable  to  the  success 
qI  the  campaign  and  the  safety  of  the  country,  Greneral 
Schuyler  merited  the  highest  gratitude,  and  the  warmest 
approbation  of  his  fellow-citisens. 

In  answer  to  these  calls,  troops  were  sent  him  from  the 
main  army.  The  militia  of  both  countries  were  put  in  motion, 
and  supplies  were  contributed  in  every  direction.  Grenend 
Arnold  and  Colonel  Morgan,  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  rifle- 
men, and  Greneral  lincoln,  at  the  head  of  the  New-England 
Bilitia,  were  immediately  ordered  to  his  assistance. 

Gteoeral  Burgoyne  occnpied  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  in 
opening  the  navigation  of  Wood-Creek,   and  removing  the 
Bomerous  obstructions  from  the  road  to  Fort  Edward.    These 
vorics,  to  a  body  of  men  perfectly  unaccustomed  to  such  em- 
pbyments,  were  extremely  difficult  and  laborious,  and  furnished 
fte  Americans  with  an  opportunity  of  repairing  their  losses, 
wUeh  to  tfiem  was  invaluable.    As  Burgoyne  approached 
fort  Edward,  Schuyler  fell  back  to  Saratoga,  and  from  Sara- 
toga to  Stillwater. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties,  under  whidi  General  Bur- 
goyne kbonred,  was  the  want  of  a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions; 
%iid  snotlier,  scarcely  less  distressing,  the  want  of  horses  and 
fbr  the  draught.  To  obtain  both  these  objects  he  de^ 
lieutenant-ColonelBaum,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
to  Bennington,  where  a  collection  of  stores  was  depo- 
sited tot  the  use  of  the  American  army ;  and,  to  support  him 
,  Lientenmit-Colonel  Brechman  was  detached  after 
to  Baton  Kill,  at  some  distance  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Hodson.  When  Baum  had  reached  the  eastern  part  of 
HooMr»  he  halted  on  die  borders  of  a  mill-stream,  called  the 
HFtBoeaHOodL  (m  tributary  of  Hoosao  river),  in  consequence 

Umi  %  strong  body  of  the  New-England  militia 
in  the  neii^dioarhood. 
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AmoDg  the  levies  forwarded  to  the  American  anny,  dght 
hundred  of  the  New-Hampshire  militia  marched  under  the  « 

command  of  Brigadier-General  Stark.    This  gentleman  had         J 
fongfat  bravely  at  Breed's  Hill ;  but  for  reasons  which  do  not 
appear,  and  which  cannot  have  been  sufficient,  had  been 
neglected  in  the  progress  of  promotion.    When  requested  by 
the  New-Hampshire  legislature  to  take  the  command  of  thdr 
new  levies,  he  consented,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  unite  his  troops  to  the  main  army,  or  not,  as  be 
{deaaed.     Happily  he  reached  Bennington  at  this  critical  mo         ^- 
ment,  and  immediately  dispatched  a  messenger  to  ColoneV^sl 
Warner,  then  at  Manchester,  to  reinforce  him  with  his  regi --S- 


ment.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  Lieutenant-Colonel  Greg, 
with  two  hundred  of  his  men,  to  attack  the  enemy,  supposings^^g 
them  only  to  be  a  body  of  savages.  Greg,  as  soon  as  he  per — ' 
ceived  the  real  strength  of  his  adversaries,  retired,  and  met 
neral  Stark  advancing  to  his  assistance.  Warner  obeyed  thc^^-^^ 
first  summons,  and  with  his  own  regiment,  and  a  considerabl^a^''^^ 
number  of  militia  from  the  neighbouring  country,  marched  im-  .^c^n 
mediately  to  the  assistance  of  Stark. 

Stark,  upon  his  arrival,  instantly  offered  the  enemy  battle  ^^^ 
Baum  declined  it.  Stark,  then  leaving  a  small  force  to  watcl:^^^'' 
hb  motins,  encamped  his  main  body  at  a  little  distance, 
next  day  it  rained.  The  following  morning,  July  16th, 
made  his  dispositions  for  an  attack.  Colonel  Nichols*  wit 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  he  sent  towards  the  rear  of 
left.  Colonel  Hendrick,  with  three  hundred,  to  the  rear 
right,  three  hundred  more  he  stationed  in  their  front,  two 
dred  more  he  sent  to  attack  their  right,  probably  also  to 
force  Hendrick ;  and  another  hundred  to  reinforce  "Sii 
The  rest  he  retained  under  his  own  immediate  command, 
attack  commenced  on  the  enemy's  left  at  three  o'clock  in  tfai 
afternoon,  and  immediately  became  general.  The  action 
tinued  two  hours.  The  British  works  were  forced,  their  ftdd'- 
pieces  taken,  and  such  of  their  men  as  did  not  esci^  by 
ffight  were  killed  or  made  prisoners. 

Scarcely  was  this  action  ended  when  General  Stark  waii 
informed,  that  another  body  of  English  troops  was  adTancing 
toward  him,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles.  His  own  nclUien, 
with  the  true  spirit  of  militia,  were  dispersed  m  quest  of  phodi' 
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der.  They  were  rallied  as  soon  as  possible ;  iSud  Warner, 
Ibrtiiiiatelj  arriTing  at  the  moment  in  a  road,  which  con- 
ducted him  directly  to  the  right  of  the  enemy,  began  the  at- 
tack^ and  gave  the  scattered  soldiers  opportunity  to  form  in  or- 
der of  battle.  Brechman  made  the  best  dispositions  in  his 
poorer,  and  maintainedi  his  ground  with  great  spirit  and  con- 
duct, but  was  forced  to  yield  to  superior  numbers  and  equal 
braveiy.     With  a  part  of  his  force  he  made  good  his  retreat. 

In  the  battle  of  Hoosac,  erroneously  called  the  battle  of 
BenniDgton,  the  British  lost  226  killed  outright,  and  36  of- 
ficers,  and  more  than  700  privates  made  prisoners.  Among 
the  latter  was  Colonel  Baum,  who  soon  after  died  of  his 
wounds.  The  Americans  took  four  brass  field-pieces,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  baggage,  arms,  and  ammunition. 
Their  own  loss  amounted  to  about  100  killed  and  wounded. 
The  superior  skill  of  the  Americans  in  directing  the  musquet 
was  conspicuous  in  these  engagements. 

The  effects  of  this  battle  upon  the  public  mind  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. It  was  a  victory  of  mere  militia  over  the  best  disci- 
plined veterans,  and  an  unquestionable  proof,  that  other  victo- 
might  be  achieved  by  such  men  over  such  enemies.  It 
the  frustration  of  an  important  enterprise,  the  accomplish- 
nient  of  which  was  indispensable  to  the  success,  and  even  to 
the  comfort  of  the  invading  army.  It  was  a  victory,  foUow- 
img  hard  upon  disaster,  shame,  and  dismay ;  a  morning, 
l^reaking  out  after  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  night,  and  pro- 
^Bising  a  brilliant  and  glorious  day.  It  was  seen,  therefore, 
"^rith  wonder  and  delight,  such  as  we  may  suppose  the  £gyp- 
ttsDS  felt  when  they  beheld  the  sun  return  after  the  darkness 
>rhich  had  so  long  brooded  over  their  country*. 

*  Among  the  prisoners  taken  bjr  the  Americens  at  the  battle  of  Hoosac 

^ns  ao  inhahitant  of  Hancock,  in  the  county  of  Beikshire,  a  plain  fanner, 

Banied  Richard  Jackson.    This  man  had  conscientiously  taken  the  British 

sdein  the  revolntionaiy  contest,  and  fdt  himself  bound  to  seize  the  eariiest 

opportunity  of  employing  himself  in  the  service  of  his  sovereign.    Hearing 

that  Colonel  Banm  was  advancing  with  a  body  of  troops  towards  Benning- 

ttm,  he  rose  eariy,  saddled  his  horse,  and  rode  to  Hoosac,  intending  to  at- 

tMb  faiauelf  to  this  corps.    Here  he  was  taken,  in  such  circumstances  as 

paved  his  iatentioo  beyond  every  reasonable  doubt.    He  was  besides  too 

haoett  to  deny  it.    Accordingly  he  was  transmitted  to  Great-Barrington, 

fhen  the  shire-town  of  Bei^ihire,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  General 
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Speedily  after  fhe  battle  of  Hoosac,  General  Gates  todL  A^ 
oommand  of  the  northern  army,   and  within  a  short  tim^ 

FtUowfey  higli-fiberiff  of  the  county,  who  immedimtelj  oonfined  him  in  the 
coon^  gaol.    This  building  was  at  that  time  so  infiitn,  that  withoot  a  - 
guard  no  prisoner  cuuld  be  kept  in  it  who  wished  to  make  his  escape.    To 
escape,  however,  was  in  no  degree  consonant  with  Richard's  idea  of  iig|hi 
and  he  thought  no  more  seriously  of  making  an  attempt  of  this  nature, 
he  wonld  have  done  had  he  been  in  his  own  house.    After  he  had 
qaietly  in  gaol  a  few  days, he  told  the  sheriff,  that  be  was  losing  bis  time 
eanuog  nothing,  and  wbhed  that  he  would  permit  him  to  go  oat  and  Wi 
IB  the  day-dme,  promising  to  return  regularly  at  evening  to  his  quarters  t 
the  prison.    The  sheriff  had  become  acquainted  with  his  character, 
readily  acceded  to  his  proposal.     Accordingly,  Richard  went  out  regnlarl; 
daring  the  remaining  part  of  the  autumn,  and  the  following  winter 
spring,  until  the  beginning  of  May,  and  every  night  returned  at  the 
boor  to  the  gaol.    In  this  manner  he  performed  a  day*s  work  every  day, 
icaroely  any  exception  beside  the  sabbath,  through  the  whole  period. 

In  the  month  of  May  he  was  to  be  tried  for  high  treason.    The 
accordingly  made  preparations  to  conduct  him  to  Springfield,  where  his 
was  to  be  held.    But  he  told  the  sheriff  that  it  was  not  worth  bis  while  tot-»-^*° 
take  this  trouble,  for  he  could  just  as  well  go  alone,  and  it  would  save 
the  eipense  and  inconvenience  of  the  sheriff's  journey.    The  sheriff,  aftnr 
little  reflection,  assented  to  his  proposal,  and  Richard  commenced  liis 
n^o— the  only  one,  it  is  believed,  which  was  ever  undertaken  in  the 
manner  for  the  same  object.    In  the  woods  of  Tyringham  he  was  overtaki 
by  the  Honourable  T.  Edwards,  from  whom  I  had  this  story.    *^  Wfaith 
are  you  going  ?**    said  Mr.  Edwards.     **  To  Springfield,  Sir,"  ans 
Riclwrd,  "  to  be  tried  for  my  life."    Accordingly  he  proceeded  directly 
Springfield,  surrendered  himself  to  thesheriff  of  Hampshire,  was  tried, 
g^iltj,  and  condemned  to  die. 

The  council  of  Massachusetts  was,  at  this  time,  the  supreme  executive  oi 
the  state.    Application  was  made  to  this  board  for  a  pardon.    The 
were  stated,  the  evidence  by  which  they  were  supported,  and  the 
grounded  on  them.    The  quesdon  was  then  pot  by  the  president,  ^  Shall 
pardon  be  granted  to  Richard  Jackson  ?"  The  gentleman  who  first  spoke 
■erved,  that  the  case  was  perfectly  clear;  the  act  alleged  against  Jacksoi^- 
was  unquestionably  high  treason,  and  the  proof  was  complete.    If  a 
should  be  granted  in  this  case,  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
granted  in  every  other.    In  the  same  manner  answered  those  who  followed 
him.    When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Mr.  Edwards,  he  told  this  stoiy,  witb 
those  little  circumstances  of  particularity,  which,  though  they  are  easily  lota 
firom  the  memory,  and  have  escaped  mine,  give  light  and  shade  a  liviaf^ 
reality^  end  a  picturesque  impresriveness  to  every  tale  which  is  fitted  to  en- 
force conviction,  or  to  touch  the  heart.    At  the  same  time  be  recked  it 
without  eahancement,  without  expatiating,  without  any  attempt  to  be  pa- 
thedc.    As  is  always  the  case,  this  simplicity  gave  the  narration  its  lall 
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iMeiiwd  a  coniideiable  body  of  regnlar  troops  ud  a  great 
nomber  of  militia  from  New- York  and  New-England.  He 
iband  the  army  encamped  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson, 
opposite  to  the  township  of  Halfmoon.  With  these  reinforce- 
ments he  moved  to  Stillwater,  and  encamped  on  BemiiVi 
Bei^hts»  a  soccession  of  elevated  gronnd,  terminating  east- 
waord  within  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  Hudson.  From  the 
8th  of  July  to  the  17th  of  September,  Greneral  Buigoyne  had 
Iseeo  employed  in  marching  from  Skenesborough  to  Saratoga. 
J>iiiiii^  the  last  forty-mne  days  of  this  period  he  moved  only 
nineteen  miles,  although  there  was  not  a  single  soldier  to 
cpppose  his  progress.  This  delay  was  probably  the  salvation  of 
tbe  United  States. 

On  the  13th  and  14th  of  September  he  crossed  the  Hudson 
ait  Dnmonf  8  Ferry,  into  Saratoga ;  and,  on  the  19th,  advanced 
to  attack  General  Grates.  The  action  was  begun  by  Colond 
BfioTgan,  with  his  corps  of  riflemen,  in  an  attack  upon  the 
Sritish  Tanguard  on  their  right.  Both  parties  were  reinforced 
mtil  the  combatants  became  very  numerous.  The  conflict  was 
^^tiatiBately  continued  through  the  day.  Both  fought  with  great 
r>esolation,  and  both  claimed  the  victory.  lieutenant-Colonel 
(rooks  informed  me,  that  he  did  not  leave  the  ground  with  his 
^"wn  re^ment  until  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
Evening,  and  that  several  American  officers  afterwards  walked 
•ver  the  field  and  found  no  enemy. 

In  this  engagement  the  American  militia  as  well  as  regulars, 

"nought  with  the  greatest  gallantry.     A  Connecticut  regiment 

if  militia,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Cook,  after  being 

^6bliged  to  retreat  three  times,  were  rallied  without  difficulty 

^^he  fourth  time*  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  ground.    The 

British  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  about  600.  The 

Americans,  819.    It  was  observed  by  the  German  officen, 

Aat  the  continaance  and  heat  of  the  fire  exceeded  every  thing 

which  they  had  before  known. 

General  Lincoln,   who  had  remained  at  Manchester  to 

fcfoa.  The  ootmcil  began  to  hesitate.  One  of  tbe  members  at  lengtb  ob- 
Mr? cdy  ^  Certaiiilj  such  a  man  as  this  oagjht  not  to  be  sent  to  the  giallows.*' 
To  hii  o|iiiiion  the  members  unanimously  assented.  A  pardon  was  imme- 
imtkj  made  out  and  trmntmitted  to  Springfield,  and  Richard  returned  to 
^  fcaij.    Never  was  a  itroiiger  proof  exhibited  that  honesty  is  wisdom. 


^ 
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assemble  recruits,  and  forward  them  to  the  aimy,  dispaldM 
Colonel  John  Brown,  of  Pittsfield,  in  Maasachaaetts^  to  I9^ 
prise  the  British  posts  at  Ticonderoga  and  Momt  la- 
dependence.  This  officer,  widioat  any  diflSenhy  made  faknaelf 
master  of  the  British  outworks,  took  seyeial  gmii4NNiti»  la 
armed  sloop,  200  batteaox,  near  300  prisoners,  aim8».aBauia- 
nition,  &c.,  and  retook  an  American  standard  and  BN 
prisoners.  Then  finding  himself  unable  to  retake  the  foffta,  lie 
returned  with  his  booty  to  General  Lincoln.  This  aaooearfd 
effort  was  made  on  the  14th  of  September,  soon  after  lincob 
had  joined  the  main  amy. 

The  British  commander  had  all  along  expected  impoitaiiA 
assistance  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  it  having  been  an  origia^' 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  that  a  strong  force  should  b^ 
sent  by  this  officer  up  the  Hudson,  to  meet  the  northern  arm^ 
at  Albany.  By  this  measure  it  was  intended  to  place  tbitf 
Americans  between  two  fires,  and  had  it  been  taken  in  auflS 
cient  season,  the  consequences  might  have  been  fatal  to  tbiP 
colonies.  An  expedition  was  in  fact  undertaken  of  this  natorai 
The  British  commander  sailed  up  the  Hudson,  October  6th,  ntf 
a  fleet  commanded  by  Commodore  Hotham,  and  took  Foctis 
Clinton  and  Montgomery.  He  then  dispatched  Gemenm 
Vaughan  and  Sir  James  Wallace  through  the  Highlands  tff 
Esopus,  a  considerable  Dutch  village  in  the  county  of  Ulster" 
General  Vaughan  plundered  the  inhabitants  and  burnt  th« 
village.  This  expedition,  however,  produced  no  other  effecri 
than  to  add  to  the  list  of  private  sufferings,  and  increase  the 
hatred  instinctively  excited  against  their  authors. 

Having  waited  in  vain  for  intelligence  of  the  co-operatioii 
expected,  and  knowing  his  provisions  to  be  very  short*  Greneral 
Burgoyne  resolved,  if  possible,  to  force  a  passage  to  Albany. 
Accordingly,  on  the  7th  of  October,  a  detachment  of  fifteen 
hundred  men,  led  by  himself,  seconded  by  Generals  Philips^ 
Beidesel,  and  Fraser,  moved  early  in  the  morning  to  the  feft 
of  the  Americans.  Colonel  Morgan,  at  the  head  of  Us  rifle- 
men, and  a  body  of  light  infantry,  had  already  occu(Hed  the 
van  of  the  American  army.  At  the  approach  of  the  British  he 
attacked  their  out-parties  and  drove  them  in.  Arnold,  upon 
the  first  intelligence  of  this  movement,  repaired  to  General 
GateSy  and  after  stating  it  to  him,  observed*  that,  this  body 
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be  driven  back.    The  American  commander  believed  it 
to  be  a  feint,  intended  to  cover  a  real  design  of  attacking  him 
^  right,  and  was  therefore  unwilling  to  weaken  his  force 
thnt  qoarter.    The  ardour  and  peremptoriness  of  Arnold 
prevailed.     General  Gates  ordered  the  troops  which 
requested,  but  said,   **  General  Arnold,   tUs  is  no 
of  mine.     I  will  not  be  answerable  for  the  con- 
<^  I  will,**  said  Arnold,  and  galloped  his  horse  to 
of  action. 
The  British  had  occupied  an  elevated  ridge,  in  the  posses- 
of  which  they  would  have  been  able  to  force  the  Amen- 
fiKun  the  ground  which  they  had  occupied  on  the  left 
BcBcely  had  they  advanced  within  less  than  half  a  mile  of  the 
AflMriean  detachment,  when  they  were  furiously  attacked,  but 
tey  sustained  the  shock  with  great  resolution.  General  Gates 
hiring  become  satisfied  of  the  real  design  of  the  British  com- 
iMinrtrr    sent  Arnold  ample  reinforcements.     Both  armies 
vere  soon  extensively  engaged.      After  a  violent  contest 
AiBoId  foieed  the  British  to  give  way,  and  following  them 
with  vigour,  obliged  General  Burgoyne   to  leave  his  field 
fieees,  and  a  great  part  of  the  corps  which  managed  them, 
«i  retreat  to  his  camp.    The  Americans  pressing  closely 
ipon  them  attacked  their  works,  and  Arnold  actually  entered 
&HD  with  a  few  of  his  men.     Seeing  a  body  of  troops  dressed 
Ike  Americans,  inactive,  he  demanded  with  a  stem  voice, 
vketfaer  they  were  of  such  a  corps.     A  thundering  German 
foiee  answered  **  Naw,"  and  a  fire  was  poured  in  upon  him, 
ad  wounded  him  in  the  leg. 

In  the  mean  time  lieutenant-Colonel  Brooks,  at  the  head  of 
tk  Ml  Massachusetts  regiment,  on  the  left  of  Arnold's  divi- 
M,  tamed  the  right  of  the  British,  and  carried  that'part  of 
tks  works  which  was  defended  by  the  Grerman  reserve  by 
fimm.    The  commander,  lieutenant-Colonel  Brechman,  fell. 
Bcooks  kept  the  ground. 
The  battle  was  tenninated  by  the  night    The  Americans 
\tf  apon  their  arms,  and  the  British  commander,  unwilling  to 
liik  BBwthrr  action  in  the  same  circumstances,  drew  his  army 
au>  te  camp,  which  he  had  formed  on  the  heights  near  the 
Qier.    This  movement  saved  his  troops  from  destruction. 
The  vkt<»7  gained  by  the  Americans  was  complete,  and 
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their  loss  inconsiderable.  That  of  the  Britidi  was  gimt 
Among  the  numerous  slain  was  General  Fraaer,  an  offioetcf 
distinguished  reputation  and  merit.  Among  the  prisoners  wen 
Majors  Williams  and  Ackland»  and  Sir  James  Clark,  aidJ^* 
camp  to  General  Burgoyne,  mortally  wounded. 

General  Gates,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  his  enemy  on  Urn 
west  side  of  the  river,  had  detached  a  strong  body  up  the  mm 
in  the  rear  of  the  British,  and  another  to  the  heights  qppoals 
Saratoga,  and  a  third  still  farther  up  the  river,  to  preheat  \m 
from  crossing.     When  Greneral  Borgoyne  was  informed  of 
these  measures,  he  determined  immediately  to  retire.     On  tfai 
march  the   British    destroyed    the   imfortunate    settleneais 
which  lay  in  their  course,  apparently  without  a  motive.    Ae 
army  reached  the  field  which  we  surveyed  with  so  mmk 
exultation,  lying  immediately  north  of  Saratoga   cre^  and 
bordering  the  Hudson.     It  is  a  lai^  and  beantifiil  inteittl, 
and  is  rendered  not  a  littie  more  beautiful  to  the  eye  by  thi 
remembrance^  that  it  was  the  scene  of  the  most  intereatiBg 
transaction  during  the  American  war.     On  this  ground  Ike 
northern  army  laid  down  their  arms,  and  surrendered  ib/em^ 
selves  prisoners  of  war.     The  cloud  which  had  long  hung  with 
so  lowering  an  aspect  over  this  part  of  the  horizon  dissolved* 
and  tiie  evening  became  serene  and  delightful. 

The  British  army,  when  it  surrendered,  amounted  to6»7i9; 
the  sick  and  wounded  left  in  the  camp,  to  fi28;  the  kiHed, 
wounded,  taken,  and  missing,  before  the  16th  of  October,  Id 
2,933 ;  in  all,  9,218.     The  American  army  at  its  utmost  eoih   « 
sisted  of  9,093  regulars.     The  militia  varied  much  in  their  r 
number  at  different  periods.     At  the  time  of  the  conv^ition  m 
they  amounted  to  4,129.    The  whole  number,  therefore,  was  m 
18,222,   of  which,   however,  more    than  2,600    were  sick.^ 
Future  travellers  will  resort  to  this  spot  with  the  same  emo — 
tions  which  we  experienced,  and  recal  with  enthusiasm 
glorious  events  of  which  it  is  the  perpetual  memorial.     It  i 
impossible  that  they  should  not  kindle  with  patriotism.     It  i 
to  be  hoped,  also,  that  many  of  them  will  glow  with  piety— 
Even  a  generous-minded  Englishman  must,  I  think,  unite  i 
his  views  and  feelings  with  my  own  countrymen.     How  i 
mensely  more  important  to  succeeding  generations  were  Ibesfg 
transactions  than  those  of  the  pfadn  of  Marathon.    That  i 
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mediately  affected  the  states  of  Greece  only ;  few  in  the  num- 
ber  of  thOT  inhabitants,   and   comprising  but    a  speck  of 
tenitory.     Here  was  decided  the  destiny  of  a  nation,  inhabit- 
ing* a  millioii  of  square  miles,  independently  of  Louisiana,  and 
afaready   amounting  to  more  than  seven  millions  of  people. 
Beside  the  Tastness  of  these  objects,  every  man  of  candour 
vill  admit,  diat  the  religion,  the  laws,  the  government,  and  the 
BBBoen  of  these  people,   are  as  superior  to  those  of  the 
Greeks,  as  tteir  numbers  and  the  extent  of  their  territory. 
Who  eoidd  be  willing  that  such  a  body  of  people,  so  circum* 
Aaoedy  should  be  conquered,  and,  what  is  the  regular  con- 
■equcBce,  endaved?    Who,  especially,  could  be  willing  that 
seek  an  erent  should  take  place  immediately  before  an  era,  at 
wUch   die  lights  of  human  liberty   and  happiness  have  so 
siddenly,  and  in  such  numbers,  been  extinguished  ? 
The  flM}ority  of  the  British  nation  earnestly  wished,  that  the 
m^t  not  be  conquered,  while  they  wished  also, 
their  country  might  not  be  separated  from  the  national 
The  aUest  men  in  the  councils  of  the  kingdom  re- 
rirted  the  war,  and  the  measures  which  led  to  it,  with  un- 
■Mwerable  arguments,  and  with  irresistible  eloquence.    The 
gnat  Chatham  solemnly  warned  the  parliament  of  the  danger 
vUeh  was  involved  in  reducing  three  millions  of  their  fellow 
nljeets  under  the  dominion  of  ibe  erown,  and  placing  them  at 
Hiibsdate  disposal.   The  consequences  of  such  an  event  can- 
Mt  be  divined,  but  it  demands  no  great  degree  of  forecast  to 
that  they  might  have  been  dreadfuL 

I  am,  Sir,  ftc. 
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Saratoga.  Fort  Miller.  Fort  Edward.  Cambridge,  ilr- 
gyle.  The  Baton  Kill.  Easton.  Greenwich.  Scotch 
Settlers.  Journey  to  Williamstown.  Petersburgh.  Pom- 
nal.  Excursion  to  the  Summit  of  Saddle  Mouniaimm 
Natural  Bridge. 

Dbar  Sir; 

The  township  of  Saratoga  has  been  divided  into  two, 
Saratoga  and  Northumberland,  perhaps  into  more.  In  1790» 
the  inhabitants,  contained  within  its  limits,  were  3,071 ;  in  I8OO9 
the  present  Saratoga  contained  2,481 ;  Northumberland  2,007; 
in  1810,  the  numbers  in  Saratoga  were  8,183 ;  and,  in  Nor- 
thumberland, 2,041.  Both  townships  are  of  considereUe 
extent. 

The  journey  from  Saratoga  to  Sandy-Hill  is  very  pleasant 
except  that  the  road  is  indifferent  in  many  places ;  a  part  <^ 
it  being  heavily  encumbered  with  mud,  and  another  part  witk 
sand. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  very  similar  to  that  wluch  was 
last  described. 

Several  of  the  intervals,  which  we  passed  on  this  part  of 
our  journey,  exhibit  strong  proofs  of  the  manner  in  which  tliej 
were  formed.     A  bare  inspection  of  them  evinced  beyond  do- 
bate,  that  they  were  at  first  islands,  which  rose  above  tlib 
surface  at  some  distance  from  the  bank  and  were  gradndl^ 
extended  towards  it.    The  part  which  finally  united  each  V 
the  bank  was  last  formed,  and  continued  to  be  a  chaiuM 
to  the  stream  longer  than  any  other  spot  on  the  interva 
Accordingly,  this  part  of  these  grounds  was  almost  witho 
an  exception  lower  than  the  rest 

Before  the  year  1783  there  were  few  settlements  in  t' 
region.     The  expedition  of  General  Burgoyne  obliged 
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inhabitants  to  fly»  destroyed  their  buildings  and  fences,  and 
plundered  them  of  their  cattle  and  their  property.  Since  that 
erent  the  number  of  planters  has  greatly  increased ;  and  they 
have  considerably  advanced  in  prosperity  and  wealth.  Nor- 
thumberland is,  however,  still  in  an  infant  state,  many  of  the 
houses  being  boilt  of  logs ;  the  fields  imperfectly  cleared ;  the 
girdled  trees  remaining;  and  the  enclosures  formed  of  logs 
and  rubbish.  These  proofs  of  a  recent  settlement  will  soon 
Tanish,  and  be  followed  by  a  superior  cultivation. 

Three  miles  above  Carpenter's  stood  Fort  Miller ;  a  small, 
pideted  work,  built  in  1756  or  1757,  to  check  the  incursions 
af  the  savages.  Its  remains  have  almost  entirely  disappeared ; 
and  the  spot  where  it  stood  is  now  a  com  field.  At  this  place 
ttere  is  a  sprightly  fall  in  the  Hudson,  down  which  General 
Putnam  is  said  to  have  descended  in  a  small  boat  Opposite 
to  tins  spot  Greneral  Burgoyne  spent  near  two  months  in  his 
kag  joomey  from  Skenesborough  to  Saratoga. 

We  crossed  the  Hudson  at  Dumont's  ferry,  and  through  a 
msd  in  the  township  of  Argyle,  extremely  miry,  made  our 
mcj  to  Fort  Edward,  where  we  stopped  some  time  to  exa- 
■ine  this  woriL.  It  was  planned  by  Captain  Ayres,  an  engi« 
■eer  in  the  British  service ;  and  completed  by  General  Schuyler 
m  the  year  1756,  principally  with  a  design  to  check  savage 
■cannons,  to  be  a  depot  of  military  stores,  and  to  protect  the 
pcnons  employed  in  transporting  them.  We  found  the 
vork  almost  entire.  It  is  built  of  earth,  in  the  form  of  an 
{Regular  square,  with  three  small  bastions  on  the  north-west^ 
lorth-east,  and  south-east  angles;  and  a  counterfeit  on  the 
nmtb-west.  On  two  sides  it  was  fronted  by  a  ditch ;  under 
Ike  third  runs  the  Hudson ;  the  fourth  is  the  bank  of  a  deep- 
ly riTulet  From  a  sudden  attack,  therefore,  it  was  well 
Hcnred ;  bat,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  several  higher 
irDVids,  could  not  have  been  defended  against  artillery  half 
H  liour.  Its  original  name  was  Fort  Lyman ;  derived  firom 
lla|or  General  Lyman»  who  was  mentioned  in  a  former  part 
4  these  Letters,  and  who  at  that  time  commanded  the  New- 
bf^and  forces  encamped  here. 
Fort  Edward  is  distant  firom  Albany  forty-seven  miles,  and 
fMi  New- York  two  hundred  and  three.  A  small,  scattered, 
W  looking  village  is  built  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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From  Fort  Edward  to  Sandy-Hill  (three  miles),  tbe  roil, 
after  ascending  a  long  accUvity,  passes  over  tbe  plaia,  od 
which  that  village  is  built  The  evening  I  spent  with  Judge 
H-  ,  a  member  of  the  senate  of  this  state.  This  gendeiiiD 
gave  me  much  useful  information  conoeming  the  sorrDiind- 
ing  country  and  its  inhabitants. 

Saturday,  October  12,  Messrs.  C and  H— —  left  n, 

and  proceeded  to  Lake  George.     Mr.  D'  and  mjM, 

intending  to  retiun  to  Carpenter^s  in  the  evening,  stopped  at 
.Glen's  falls ;  three  miles  on  the  road.    It  rained  all  oiglit, 
and  until  ten  in  the  morning.    We  were  therefore  late,  flpd 
after  spending  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the  falls  returned  to 
Sandy-Hill.    The  river  was  high,  and  all  those  fine  vanetie^ 
of  water,  which  were  so  visible  in  the  preceding  autumn, 
lost  in  one  general  accumulation  of  force  and  grandenr. 
river  rolled  or  fell  every  where  in  a  violent  and  mqestiQ 
rent.    A  copious  mist  filled  its  bed,  and  descended  oit  isii 
a  shower. 

We  took  a  late  dinner,  and,  crossing  at  Roger^s  ferry,  a  litd^ 
below  Sandy-Hill,  pursued  our  journey  on  the  western  side  e0^ 
die  Hudson.  Here  we  found  the  road  much  better,  and.thi^ 
scenery  much  pleasanter. 

On  Sunday  morning,  October  13,  having  been  informed,^ 
that  there  would  be  no  public  worship  in  Saratoga,  none,  13 
mean,  in  which  we  wished  to  participate,  and  that  there 
m  respectable  Scotch  clergyman  at  Cambridge,  we  left 
place,  and,  crossing  Dnmonf  s  ferry  again,  rode  through  theC 
township  of  Argyle  and  a  small  part  of  Greenwich  to 
place  of  our  destination,  where  we  arrived  just  after  tbe 
gregation  had  begun  their  morning  worship.  On  our  wiay^  atf 
decent  Scotsman  came  up  to  us  on  horseback,  and  very  oUrilljfl 
inquired  why  we  travelled  on  the  sabbath;  observing  to^  W 
at  the  same  time,  that  such  travelling  was  forindden  bj  thM 
kw  of  tbe  state,  and  that  the  people  of  that  vicinity  had  deM* 
teimined  to  carry  the  law  into  execution.  We  easily 
fied  him,  and  were  not  a  little  pleased  to  find,  ttat  tiiere 
people  in  this  vicinity,  who  regarded  the  law  of  the  land 
the  law  of  €rod  with  so  much  respect.  When  we  entdnedt 
fbd  church,  oor  companion  obligingly  conducted  ns  to  a  goodi 
seat.    We  found  in  the  desk  a  respectable  dergymasi  fcpip 
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Seotbuid,  wbo  guve  us  two  edifying  sennoos,  delrrered*  how- 
-ever,  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  Seceders. 

The  country,  firom  Dumonf  8  ferry  through  the  township  of 
Aigyle,  is,  for  six  or  eight  miles,  a  plain  of  pitch-pines.  The 
Mil  is  alternately  clay  and  sand,  everywhere  replenished  with 
ahte,  of  a  very  fragile  and  dissolute  texture.  The  surface  then 
nses  gradually  into  easy  swells,  and  then  into  hills.  The  soil 
of  these  is  loam  mixed  with  gravel,  generally  of  a  moderately 
good  quality.  The  forests  contain  oak,  chesnut,  and  hickory ; 
and  abound  in  maple  and  beach.  The  rocks  are  principally 
gnmite. 

•   On  tUfl  road  there  is  a  small  village  in  the  township  of 

Aigyle;  and  another,  in  that  of  Greenwich.    The  latter  is 

baiC  around  a  collection  of  mills  on  the  Baton  Kill.    This 

iBge  null-stream  rises  in  the  township  of  Dorset  in  Vermont; 

tad,  running  south-westward  through  Manchester,  turns  to 

ikt  west  in  the  north  part  of  Sunderland.     Thence  passing 

tkrongli  Arlington,  it  crosses  the  county  of  Washington  be- 

Iveea  Cambridge  and  Salem,  Easton  and  Greenwich,  and 

Jirfcarggs  its  waters  into  the  Hudson  at  the  south-west  comer 

sf  Crreenwich.    Its  course  is  about  forty  miles.    Here  it  is  called 

Bitten  Kill.     In  this  village  there  is  a  decent  Baptist  church ; 

ad  about  thirty  houses  of  an  indifferent  appearance. 

The  township  of  Argyle  contained,  in  1790,  when  it  included 
GieeBwich  and  Easton,  2,341  inhabitants;  in  1800,  after 
SirtoB  waa  separated  from  it,  4,505.  In  1810,  after  Green- 
vieh  was  separated  from  it,  3,818.  In  1800,  Ea&ton  con- 
tMed  S.0e9;  and,  in  1810,  3,253.  In  1810,  Greenwich 
flaitaiiied  2,759.  The  original  township  contained,  in  1800» 
7.764;  and,  in  1810,  9,818. 

b  1790,  the  county  of  Washington  contained  nine  town- 
and  14,042  inhabitants;  in  1800,  sixteen  townships, 
96JS74  inhabitants ;  in  1810,  twenty-one  townships,  and 
4^289  inhabitants. 

fiwts  will  give  yon  a  tolerably  just  view  of  the  pro- 
of aetdement  and  population  in  those  parts  of  this  statOp 
aatil  very  latdy  were  a  mere  wilderness. 

ne  township  of  Cambridge  is  both  fertile  and  pleasant  On 
iisweateni  side  mnsthe  range  of  Taghkannuc,  in  a  succession 
$i  I0s»  some  of  tbea  approaching  towards  a  mountainoug 
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height.    An  the  varieties  of  *'  hill»  dale,  and  snimy  pbdo,'' 
and  beautifal  interval,  are  here  presented  to  the  eye  of  a  tn- 
veller.    A  considerable  part  of  its  extent  is  in  various  divec- 
tioiis  almost  a  continual  village.    The  inhabitants,  some  of 
'whom  planted  themselves  here  before  the  revolutionary  vsi; 
are  chiefly  emigrants  from  New-England  and  Scotland.  Hkmb 
who  came  from  Scotland  particularly  engaged  my  attenjdoB. 
They  left  their  native  country  in  the  humblest  circumstances; 
and,  after  encountering  all  the  hardship  and  expense  inddeot 
to  a  long  and  tedious  voyage,  had,  at  their  arrival,  no  other 
objects  of  their  reliance  beside  the  goodness  of  the  soil  and 
climate,  their  own  hands,  and  the  common  blessings  of  Heavea. 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulties,  which  I  have  described  as  i|r. 
tending  the  formation  of  a  settlement  in  an  American  lbieat».- 
they  have  already  advanced  to  the  full  possession  of  comforts, 
and  in  some  instances  of  conveniences.    Their  houses  are 
warm  and  tidy,  and  their  farms  in  a  promising  condition.    I, 
the  church  they  were  decently  dressed,  and  apparently  de-  ^ 
vout :  out  of  it  they  were  cheerful,  obliging,  and  kind.    To 
bring  themselves  into  this  condition,  they  have  undoubtedly 
suffered  many  troubles;  yet  they  have  certainly  acted  with 
wisdom  in  transporting  themselves  into  a  country  where  all  the  ^ 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  are  so  abundant,  and  so  easily  7 
obtained.    The  prospects  of  the  poor  brighten  at  onoe,  tb^r^ 
views  expand,  their  energy  awakes,  and  their  efforts  are  invi-— 
gorated,  when  they  see  competence  rewarding  of  course  eveij^ 
man  possessing  health,  conmion  sense,  and  integrity,  labooiingg 
with  diligence,  and  preserving  with  care  the  fruits  of  his  indus:-'* 
try.     At  the  same  time  a  mighty  difference  between  the 
session  of  a  fee  simple  estate,  and  a  dependant  tenantcy,  ev4 
where  the  terms  are  mild,  is  perfectly  understood  and  deef^^ 
felt  by  every  man  who  has  been  a  tenant.     Of  all  the  fediagij^ 
derived  from  civilized  society,  that  of  personal  independeooiifl 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  delightful. 

We  saw  three  churches  in  Cambridge ;  two  of  Aem  belour— — 
ing  to  the  Scotch  settlers,  and  all  of  them  decent  buildingB.*-:: 
In  1790,  this  township  contained  4,996  inhabitants;  in  lfiOO«^ 
6,187 ;  and,  in  1810,  6,730. 

From  Cambridge  to  Hoosac  Falls  the  country  is  mtfaar 
pleasant,  particulariy  the  first  six  or  eight  miles.    The  rest^q^i 
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die  way  it  was  too  dark  to  allow  us  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing it  I  have  since  passed  through  it  three  times ;  in  1802, 
IBO61  and  1810j  and  found  it  not  a  little  improved. 

In  our  way  we  crossed  the  Wallomscock,  on  which  Colonels 
Banm  and  Brechman  were  defeated.  Here  we  lost  our  way, 
nd  did  not  reach  the  place  of  our  destination  without  consi- 
derable ton  and  perplexity. 

Monday,  October  14th,  we  left  Hoosac,  and  rode  to  Wil- 
KiBUtown  in  Massachusetts :  sixteen  miles.  Our  journey  was 
in  the  Talley  of  Hoosac  river,  and  was  uncommonly  romantic 
nd  delightful. 

A  pretty  village  is  begun  at  Hoosac  Falls,  and  in  ten  or 
twelve  years  has  increased  from  a  single  house  to  forty  or 
Mj.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  from  New-England, 
mi  appear  to  be  sober,  industrious,  and  prosperous. 

On  the  west  of  the  river,  at  no  great  distance,  rose  the 
Tigfakannuc  range,  in  eminences  of  considerable  height,  and, 
•I  we  advanced  southward,  became  a  succession  of  mountains. 
Ob  the  eastern  side  ran  a  range  of  hills,  at  times  mountainous 
dbo;  a  spur  from  the  range  of  the  Green  mountains,  which 
eonmences  its  departure  in  Pownal  or  Williamstown.  At  the 
kottom  of  this  valley  ran  the  Hoosac  river,  one  of  the  hand- 
mest  streams  in  the  world,  over  a  fine  bed  of  pebbles  and 
grnrd.  Its  waters  are  remarkably  limpid,  like  those  of  the 
8ieo;  and  throughout  the  whole  distance  are  a  fine  sprightly 
enrent.  Its  borders  are  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession 
0f  intervals,  nearly  as  wide  as  those  of  the  Mohawk,  extremely 
m^  and  ornamented  with  the  most  lively  verdure.  Through 
the  Hoosac  winds  its  course,  alternated  with  luxuriant 
rs  and  pastures,  green  to  the  waters  edge,  fringed 
with  wiilowv,  or  crowned  with  lofty  trees.  The  hills  on  cither 
■de  varied  their  distance  from  one  half  of  a  mile  to  two  miles, 
ml  were,  successively,  beautiful  and  majestic. 

Six  or  seven  miles  from  Hoosac  we  came  to  an  opening  be- 

the  mountains,  formed  by  a  recession  of  two  great  divi- 

of  the  western  range  from  each  other.     Here  both  di- 

fBcted  their  course  to  the  south-west,  and  presented  u  magni- 

iMat  vista,  appearing  as  if  designed  to  conduct  the  feet  of 

am  into  other  and  distant  regions.     At  the  same  place,  and 

rftte  same  appearance,  a  second  vista  lengthened  before  ua 
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to  ihe  sonlii-east  formed  HkewUe  by-two  iae  tmgM  L 
tbird,  of  which  these  appeared  to  be  bnuioilei»  iep«nit0d<4l 
the  partmg  by  a  point  of  the  ruige  oo  the  soutii-weit*  Uyak 
mediately  behind  ns.  Through  the  two  last  the  Hoosao  fladi 
its  course ;  and  through  the  first  the  inhabitants  of  the  eaitenl 
Qountry  their  passage  to  Troy  and  Albany.  This  spot  if-  ii 
Petersburgh,  a  township  of  which  we  saw  nothiBg»  escept  tb 
beautiful  region  which  is  here  described. 

Hoosac,  in  1790,  contained  3,071  inhabitatits;  in  IMOl 
8,141 ;  and,  in  1810, 3,117. 

Petersburgh  was  incorporated  in  1793.  Till  that  tins;  I 
presume,  it  was  a  part  of  Hoosac ;  and  contained,  in  iMi, 
4i412;  and,  in  1810,  2,039:  having  been  subdivided* 

We  forded  the  Hoosac  about  five  miles  firom  NobleV  Hi 
water  was  not  more  than  knee-4eep,  although  two  daysMpjM' 
it  was  impassable.  Its  course  is  between  high  mountains^  ihid 
its  current  rapid.      Hence  it  rises  and  faUs  greatly,  W0ki 
very  short  periods.  -  ••* 

From  Petersburgh  the  road  enteni  Pownal  in  Veiaai^ 
About  six  or  seven  miles  before  we  reached  Williamstowil^ 
the  scenery  was  varied  at  once.    The  mountains; 
flieir  precipitous  declivities,  so  as  to  form  the  bonks  of 
river.     Between  them  stood  a  mill.     Over  its  dam  a  sheet 
water,  of  great  regularity  and  beauty,  spread  across  the  li 
Up  these  precipices,  from  the  watei^s  edge  to  their 
rose  a  most  elegant  succession  of  forest  trees,  chiefly  tnaptogi 
beech,  and  evergreens.    The  deciduous  foliage  had  akcMid^ 
been  changed  by  the  frost  to  just  such  a  degree  as  to 
every  tincture,  from  the  deepest  verdure  of  the  spring  throi 
all  its  successive  shades  to   the  willow  green;  and 
through  a  straw  colour,  orange,  and  crimson,  to  a 
brown.     Aside  from  the  change  of  hue,  the  leaves  exhibila^ 
their  perfect  forms  and  full  vigour.    The  colours  were  amhagf 
the  richest,  and  were  mingled  in  a  manner  defying  desorifitiaii^) 
BXkd  mocking  the  imitation  of  the  pentil.   The  dark  Terdansof* 
the  evergreens,  interspersed  everywhere,  set  off  the  ughndam. 
of  the  whole.  -vq 

Soon  after  we  had  passed  this  spot,  three  eminenoMifjIj 
white  limestone  rose  on  the  lefl,  almost  frotn  the metfabnaL^ 
Their  fronts  "tpwards  the  north-West  are   bold  Uofia,  IM 


pOTTad  to ohnigie  the  imiliDg  aoeneiy  throagh  wbidiiMi paned 
brto  radelleM^•nd  grindenr.  The  dondft  at  this  time  flew  low, 
ftvqnently  eUpped  the  numntains  on  the  west.     At  other 
they  moved  along  their  sidesy  poured  thr<nigh  several 
iMtween  the  neighbooriog  summitSy  with  a  progress  re* 
ieliibGng  the  motioDS  of  a  mountwiious  billow.    The  wind 
tisaaed  them  mieeasingly  into  wildly  varied  forms,  and  pre- 
sented 118  with  a  continoal  succession  of  sublimities. 

The  same  scenery  is  continued  to  Williamstown,  and  is  xm- 
eeaaingly  alternated  with  beauty  and  majesty. 

In  Pownal  there  is  here  a  pretty  village  on  the  intervals 
eiet  6f  the  river,  and  a  collection  of  good  farms  along  the  de- 
dmties  on  the  west.     Several  mills  and  forges  give  this  little 
of  houses  the  appearance  of  activity  and  business. 
Aboat  three  miles  before  we  reached  Williamstown,  we  saw 
m  hiD,  ascending  from  the  road,  several  large  rocks  of 
or  pndding-stone,  hanging  in  the  side  of  a  precipice. 
^%ey  were  formed  of  an  endless  multitude  of  rounded  stones, 
die  sifle  of  pebbles  to  the  diameter  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
,  embosomed  in  a  mass  of  coarse  sand,  cemented  to  the 
of  a  rock.     Some  parts  of  this  mass  I  found,  how- 
;  oomparatively  soft  and  friable,  as  if  lately  coagulated,  or 
for  dissolution.      This  is  the  only  specimen  of 
Ijiwliling  Mow ,  which  I  have  seen,  of  which  coarse  sand  is  the  - 
So  far  as  I  was  able  to  examine,  the  hill  was  wholly- 
of  the  same  materials.    What  I  thought  renuukable 
tihat  Ihe  forest,  growing  upon  it,  was  oak  and  hickory,. 
aD  the  neighbouring  eminences  were  shrouded  by  a' 
ttkft  growth  of  evergreeiis.  • 
Abovt  a  mile  before  we  reached  WSliamstown,  we  tamed 
m  fidd  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  road,  to  visit  a  medicinal 
fai  die  neighbourhood.    This  water  rises  in  a  basin,! 
ttan  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  perhaps  three  deep* 
kis  pore  and  sweet,  but  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
Mm3M,  I  presume,  firom  the  lime  stone,  which  abounds  in 
iii  mgioB,  and  seen  oontinually  to  rise  with  the  water  in  many 
(MBli  of  Ae  basin*    The  temperature  was  sensibly  higher  than 
ili  of' Ae  tlmoepheie,  which  was  about  60^  of  Fahrenheit, 
M  liiaeh  lower  fliaii  Aat  of  the  human  body. 
:■-•    .  q2  '    ' 
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About  twelve  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Williamfltowii. 

The  next  morning,  Tuesday,  October  15,  we  set  out  in  cott- 
pany  with  President  Fitch,  to  visit  the  north-eastern  smnnt 
of  Saddle  Mountain,  the  highest  elevation  in  MassachuHtti. 
This  mountain  rises  in  the  townships  of  Adams  and  New-Aik- 
ford.  The  ascent  commences  from  Hoosac  river ;  bat  for « 
mile  and  a  half  is  a  very  gradual,  easy  acclivity. 

In  our  way  we  called  on  Mr.  Jones,  a  respectable  magiiiritef 
who  lives  in  the  skirt  of  Adams,  immediately  opposite  U  tke     i 
end  of  the  mountain,  on  the  site  of  Fort  Massachusetts.    Wi 
fortress  was,  for  many  years,  the  only  defensive  woi^  m  tins 
quarter  against  the  Indians.     On  the  20th  of  August,  1746* 
it  was  attacked  by  an  army  of  nine  hundred  French  and  InSmS^* 
under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuii.     Cohyi^ 
Hawks  of  Deerfield,  the  conunander  of  the  fort,  had  with  \60^ 
only  thirty-three  persons,  men,  women,  and  ciiildren.    WiC^ 
this  little  garrison,  very  ill  supplied  with  ammunition,  lie  d^^ 
fended  himself  for  twenty-eight  hours,  until  his  animmiitidi^ 
failed.     He  then  capitulated  upon  terms  oflered  by  hiiilsdi^ 
one  of  them  was,  that  none  of  the  prisoners  should  be  gi¥l^ 
up  to  the  Indians.      In  direct  violation  of  this  article, 
French  general  divided  the  prisoners  the  following  day/ 
delivered  the  Indians  half.     One  of  tbem  they  butcherelig 
rest  they  treated  kindly.     Colonel  Hawks  lost  one  man; 
the  French  forty-five.     This  was  tbe  only  instance  in 
this  work  was  assaulted  in  form. 

Mr.  Jones  readily  offered  to  accompany  us  in  our 

When  I  proposed  this  ride  to  the  gentlemen  at  WflEAiMi 
town,  I  was  astonished  to  learn,  that  the  only  persM  liUg*i 
who  had  been  known  to  ascend  this  mountain,  was  Mr. If    <      — > 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the  ooM^ 
of  Berkshire,  and  that  even  he  had  ascended  it  to  aeeoii)ittBf 
a  stranger,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Searle,  of  Stoneham,  whns^  t/Mtaidlj 
had  led  him  to  undertake  this  enterprise.     Judge  'ff**  -'y  * 
informed  us,  that  we  must  climb  neariy  the  whole  accHvit^/ivlit 
had  done.     We  had  set  out,  therefore,  with  the  fiilleiit  esfibO' 
tation  of  finding  the  effort  extremely  difficult  and  fatiguing!/ 

Mr.  Jones  removed  our  fears  by  informing  us,  that  the  iSBHit 
might  be  accomplished  with  little  inconvenience.   After  liiltiC 
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crossed  Uio  river,  we  rode  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  house  of  a 
fitfBier,  living  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  in  a  handsome  valley. 
This  active  and  industrious  man,  whose  name  is  Wilbur,  has 
hoDO  deared  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  and  reduced  to  a  good 
state  of  cultivation,  a  fann»  from  which,  beside  other  produce, 
ke  cots  annually  one  hundred  tons  of  hay.  The  same  spirit 
he  has  discovered  in  a  variety  of  undertakings ;  particularly, 
iio  kas  cut  a  vrinding  cart  road  from  his  house  to  the  summit 
of  this  high  eminence,  rendering  the  ascent  as  easy  and  con- 
venient as  can  be  imagined. 

Mr.  Wilbur  willingly  accompanied  us.  Our  ascent  was  a 
jIKFbI  circuit  of  three  miles,  and  employed  us  diligently  two 
hoars.  On  our  way.  we  passed  Mr.  Wilbur's  orchard,  as  it  is 
here  familiarly  called,  a  handsome  cluster  of  maples,  from 
.which  ID  a  single  year  he  has  made  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
^ovnds  of  sugar.  Were  every  man,  who  enjoys  equal  advan- 
ftsges,  possessed  of  the  same  enterprise,  the  quantity  of  sugar 
{■ported  into  this  country  would  be  materially  lessened. 

We  alighted  from  our  horses  within  twenty  feet  of  the  sum- 
ait,  aod  foond  our  path  better  than  a  great  part  of  the  town 
md  county  roads  throughout  the  hill  countries  of  New-England. 
Two-thirds  of  it  were  formed  as  a  passage  to  some  valuable 
hmd,  and  the  remaining  third  was  finished  to  enable  the  pro- 
IKietor  conveniently  to  carry  salt  to  his  cattle,  often  disposed 
to  wander  to  the  summit.  The  rocks  of  this  mountain  are 
shining  schist,  of  a  beautiful  light  blue,  and  laminated  with 
sBootb»  brilliant  surfaces.  The  forests  are  maple,  beech,  cherry, 
)>iicfa.  Tlieie  are  also  several  large  spots,  and  streaks  of 
\,  chiefly  hemlock  and  spruce. 

In  passing  through  this  collection  of  eveigreens  I  observed, 
in  every  instance,  an  entire  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
S0S9  and  was  struck  with  an  immediate  and  very  sensible  al- 
Imtion  in  the  temperature,  both  when  we  entered  and  when 
we.  left  them.  In  the  former  of  these  cases  a  sudden  chill  was 
ftlt  by  every  one  of  the  company,  in  the  latter  the  return  of 
SB  agreeable  warmth.  The  cause  of  the  chill  I  attribute  solely 
to  die  evergreens.  It  was  not  in  the  height  to  which  we  had 
SMended,  for  the  phenomena  of  both  kinds  were  repeated  at 
every  elevation,  where  we  found  the  evergreens.  It  was  not 
the  moistore  of  the  ground,  for  we  found  the  maple  and  beech 
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CEMreatt  growfaig'iii  Ml  MMfigth*  til  pladdi  mom,  equally,  iiiilett 
moist,  and,  in  all,  accompanied  by  tU  same  vaittthefili 
atmosphere.  The  thick  shade  of  the  evergreewi,  partiGakM^ 
of  the  hemlocks,  undoubtedly  had  its  influence ;  bot  cerlaal^ 
was  not  the  principal  cause ;  for  the  shade  of  the  mapbs  Wi 
fn  several  instances  equally  deep.  Besides,  the  entife  affnt 
was  felt  at  the  moments  of  our  ingress  and  egress.  Wherai; 
if  die  shade  had  been  the  only  cause,  the  wannth  would  hnt 
been  conveyed  a  small  distance,  at  least,  into  the  dusfttotf 
evergreens  by  the  wind,  then  blowing  wifli  considerable  streagfk 
The  peculiar  evaporation  of  these  trees  is,  I  believe,  the  fat- 
cipal  source  of  this  phenomenon.  The  vapour  emitted 
iise  perpendicularly,  and  cannot  Spread,  and  therefore 
be  perceived  in  a  lateral  direction. 

The  soil  of  this  mountain  is  here  rich,  quite  to  the  snauA 
and  at  small  distances  below  it  is  replenished  with  springs.  '  A 
few  feet  from  the  highest  point  there  is  a  pond,  about  fo^ 
rods  in  length  and  two  in  breadth.    The  depth  of  th^  basia  i* 
about  two  feet.     In  very  dry  seasons  it  is  empty;  but  had  no^ 
about  a  foot  of  perfectly  pure  water. 

That  water  should  be  found  here  is  certainly  no  mjstef;^' 
although  usually  alleged  as  such.  Clouds  hang  upon  tt^ 
summit  a  considerable  part  of  every  week,  and  while  they 
their  moisture  on  it,  intercept  the  beams  of  the  sun,  aad 
In  a  great  measure  prevent  evaporation.  The  heat  is 
moderate.  The  cold  continues  late,  and  begins  eariy.  Tl^ 
surface  is  covered  with  leaves,  moss,  and  other  spongy  mal^ 
rials,  fitted  to  retain  moisture.  Rains  and  snows  fall  mu^ 
ofltener,  and  much  more  copiously,  than  on  tfie  sofajace^ 
country.  With  these  causes  in  view,  it  cannot  be  wondkm^ 
at,  that  water  should  always  be  found  here  sufficient  to  nupfB 
this  reservoir. 

When  we  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  die  momitri^ 
we  were  struck  with  a  novel  appearance  of  the  fovest  tree^ 
In  their  figure  they  always  resembled  a  dwarf,  stunted  in  U 
$tature,  and  laterally  overgrown.  The  stems,  boughs,  wtd 
branches,  were  universally  thick,  short,  and  clumsy.  As  ever) 
tree  on  the  higher  part  of  this  summit  was  of  this  peeidiaii 
figure,  it  must  undoubtedly  have  been  owing  to  tbe  greii 
elevation.    It  cannot  be  owing  to  the  soil,  which  here,  wwdl 
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[ipeimirn.  about  one  hundred  foot  below  th^  point,  liLr. 
1^  MW^  the  {xrecjading  jpar»  the  seed  of  the  grass  called 
t.  >  jThe  growthf  which  sprang  from  this  se^d,  was  now 
h  ■•  a  flttn's  waist 

fffe  SMI  the  trees  were  on  thi^  pumput,  they  were  8iifficien|Iy 
■ad  tall  tq  prevfent  as  from  gaining  the  proqject  which 
id  expected.  There  was  no  rfE^medy  for  this  disappoint- 
.  bnt  to  climb  to  their  tops.  Their  peculiar  figure,  jhow- 
in^de  thi^.ao  easy  task.  The  view  was  immense,  and 
iiilig  grandeur.  On  the  north-west  rose  the  mountains 
if  Lake  Champlain,  extending  in  a  vast  range^  terminated 
f  the  capacify  of  the  eye.  The  Green  Mountains,  almost 
Ibtely  beneath  us  on  the  east,  stretched  northward  and 
rard  through  an  astonishing  extent.  Beyond  them  on 
Mth-east  ascended  the  high  conical  point  of  Monadnoc, 
.flistanGe  of  fifty  miles.  In  the  south-east,  at. the  same 
ee,  rose  the  peak  of  Mount  Tom.  Taghkannuc  lifted  its 
in  the  south,  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles.  A  little 
nod  of  the  other  point  of  Saddle  Mountain,  the  summits 
f  Kaatskill  Mountains  magnificently  overtopped  every 
part  of  the  globe  within  our  horizon.  You  will  easily 
le^  that  we  felt  a  total  superiority  to  all  the  humble 
i»  who  were  creeping  on  the  footstool  beneath  us.  The 
)  of  Williamstown  shrunk  to  the  size  of  a  farm ;  and  its 
1^  church,  and  colleges,  appeared  like  the  habitations  of 
m  and  wrens. 

Ifcb  delightful  spot  we  spent  about  two  hours,  and  about 
lore  in  accomplishing  our  descent  Near  the  base  we 
iv.  oompanions,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Bennington, 
ire  fneparing  to  ascend  the  mountain.  Upon  being  in- 
l-tfaat  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  compass  their 
I  si^tliia  late  hour,  they  postponed  it  till  the  next  day. 
|i  this  mountain,  and  that  immediately  north  of  it,  called 
mrt^wn  Mountain,  exhibit  an  interesting  speqimen.of 
epess  of  vegetation  in  tjne  spring.  At  the  bottom  and 
^nt  fk  certain  extent  of  the  acclivity,  comprising  some- 
a  IJUWL  and  sometimes  a  fourth,  of  the  whole  ascept,  the 
Ams  sbaot  out  their  leaves  about  the  same  time  with 
in  the  valley  beneath.    Above  this  extent  all  ^ 


letafn  tbefarlNire,  ivintary  dtpect  Withte  ar  ^wacik^  ^vodier 
divkioli  of  tlie  moilntaia  immediatetf 4iboTe  dug  beOMBW  J^mp 
also,  wbib  the  iHperiofr  partg  still  -ivtain  their  bunpra^  JoriBfjp 
appearance.'  Through  these*  {NtflB  the •  vegetation  air ^adh p 
the  same  soccessiye  manner^  ontil  the  whole  sviftoe  is  oofew|i 
#ith  yerdiire.  Oi4inaarfly»'  thr^  weeks^  and  sossetiiiiea  'fiM^r, 
are  required  to  oompt^ter^Us  oorious  progress^.  -     -> 

From  Saddle  Mountain  we  proceeded  to  a  cnriositjf^'  inBthp 
the  township  <^  jjLdamflk  called  the  Natural  Bridge,  and  sitoated 
between  two  and  three  miles  north-eastward  from  Hoosac 
mer,  on  the  marginal  base  of  the  Green  Mountains.  Here, 
a  stream  sufficiently  large,  eight  months  in  the  year,  to  turn 
an  overshot  mill,  has  throughout  the  distance  of  one  hundied 
rods  worn  a  channel  in  different  places  from  ten  to  fifty  feel 
deep,  in  an  extensive  stratlui  of  white  lime-stone.  At  the 
surface  tins  channel  varies  in  breadth  from  two  to  ten  feet, 
Imd  at  the  bottom  from  six  to  twenty;  being  often  mucb 
wider  below  than  above.  This  remarkable  chasm  is,  by  the 
united  power  of  the  stream  and  the  atmosphere,  scooped  ovl 
in  an  endless  variety  of  both  regular  and  irregular  forms.  Ie 
the  horizontal,  and  sometimes  the  perpendicular  direction, 
they  are  arched ;  are  rarely  cylindrical,  and  frequently  on  emA 
side  resemble  a  half  pear.  The  prospect  in  this  chasm  firott 
the  brink,  its  great  depdi,  the  ragged  wildness  of  the  precipioei 
on  both  sides,  the  dusky  gloom  with  which  it  is  everywhevi 
shrouded,  and  the  hollow  murmur  of  the  stream  at  the  bottom 
all  enhanced  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  produce  in  the  spec 
tator  an  irresistible  shuddering,  like  that  which  is  fdt  in  lookini 
down  the  steep  brow  of  a  lofty  mountain. 

The  natural  bridge,  which  lies  over  this  stream,  is  fbnned  m 
a  huge  mass  of  lime-stone ;  and  is,  perhaps,  thirty  feet  in  leogfl 
and  fifteen  in  breadth.  It  seems  to  have  been  formed,  c 
rather  detected,  in  this  manner.  When  the  stream  had  wadhe 
away  the  earth  down  to  the  under  surface  of  the  rock,  it  fbua 
the  cavity  filled  with  other  earth,  stones,  and  small  rode 
which  in  the  progress  of  time  it  forced  away,  and  thus  mercp 
left  the  cavity  in  its  original  form.  This  form  it  has  undouta 
ediy  changed  since  that  time,  in  the  same  manner  and  by  tl 
same  means,  with  which  it  has  scooped  out  the  channel  aba-' 
and  b^w. 
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Ainrnt  twenty  feet  directly  beneath  this  bridge  is  anotiiery 
<^  nearly  the  same  dimensions,  disclosed  and  fashioned  in  the 
same  manner.  The  stream  mns  from  twenty  to-  thirty  feet 
below  this.  As  the  second  bridge  was  first  discovered  by  one 
of  onr  party  after  snnset,  the  chasm  had  become  too  dark 
to  be  examined  with  success.  It  was»  therefore,  impossflrfe 
for  me  to  obtain  an  accurate  view  of  it,  or  of  the  subjaoeEt 
objects. 

I  am,  Sir,  8cc. 


i 


*  • 


afc; 


«l  M.  1.  _     i    '.^      i    I    J    '^ 
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LETTER  IX. 


Journey  io  PitUfield.    Bursting  of  a  Cloud.    Oheerva 

on  Forest  Trees.     Difference  in  the  Quantity  of  « 

falling  in  Places  near  to  each  other.     Curious  Orig 

a  Thunder  Storm,  and  of  a  Tornado.    Account  of  Mi 

Bocks.     White  Frosts.    Beturn. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

Wednesday,  October  16tb,  Mr.  D.  and  n 
left  our  friends  at  WiUiamstown,  and  rode  to  Pittsfield. 
several  miles  our  journey  lay  in  a  different  road  from 
which  I  had  taken  the  preceding  year.     In  this  part  o 
route  we  were  presented  with  two  interesting  objects, 
of  them  was  a  semi-amphitheatre»  formed  to  the  eye»  h] 
vast  pile  of  mountains,  only  less  magnificent  than  that  v 
I  formerly  described*. 

The  other  object  was  a  spot  on  Saddle  Mountain,  whei 
use  the  language  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  a  cloud 
upon  its  western  side,  very  near  the  southern  summit 

This  certainly  was  a  very  extraordinary  phenomenon, 
following  account  of  it,  an  imperfect  one  however,  is  the 
which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain.  In  tfie  autumn  oi  178 
the  latter  part  of  the  nq^ht,  a  deluge  of  water  descended 
this  mountain.  A  fiunily,  which  lived  in  a  house  at  some 
taace  ficom  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  not  far  from  a  bi 
were  suddenly  awaked  out  of  their^sleep  by  the  united  roi 
of  the  wind  and  the  torrent.  In  their  fiight  they  hi 
dressed  themselves,  and  escaped  from  the  house,  the  gr 
floor  of  which  was  by  this  time  six  inches  under  water, 
fled  to  that  of  a  neighbouring  inhabitant.    When  they  letu 

^  Sm  dticiiptim  ot' the  Notch  of  th»  Whits  Mouataiot. 
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in  the  morning,  they  found  their  own  dwelling  so  completdj 
•wept  away,  that  no  part  of  it  was  left*  The  brook,  throogb 
the  channel  of  which  this  flood  discharged  itself,  had  never 
before,  not  even  in  the  highest  fireshets»  approached  the  home 
by  a  considerable  distance. 

Mr.  C  ■,  in  his  excursion  to  thiiB  mountain,  on  the  dajr 
when  we  left  Williamstown,  followed  the  path  of  this  torrent^ 
from  its  commencement,  through  the  principal  part  of  the  tract 
which  it  ravaged.  He  informed  me,  that  the  channel  worn  by 
these  waters,  began  instantaneously,  a  little  below  the  sumniit» 
and  was  there  and  in  various  other  places,  as  he  judged,  twenty 
feet  deep ;  and,  where  widest,  at  least  twenty  feet  in  breadth. 
A  tract  of  about  ten  acres  was  entirely  desolated  of  its  trees» 
which  the  flood  and  the  storm  had  thrown  down,  and  which 
were  lying  on  the  lowest  part  of  the  tract  in  heaps  of  confuinon* 
The  face  of  this  ground  was  now  either  bare,  or  covered  with 
small  shrubs,  apparently  sprung  up  since  the  period  of  this 
devastation.  Every  appearance,  which  met  his  eye,  corr0«> 
sponded  with  the  opinion  and  language  of  the  people  in  the 
vicinity. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1812,  I  received  the  following 
account  of  the  same  extraordinary  event  from  the  Rev.  Ban^ 
eroft  Fowler,  of  Windsor,  in  Vermont.  This  gentleman  ex- 
plored the  spot,  soon  after  we  ascended  Saddle  Mountain.  I 
■hall  give  it  chiefly  in  Mr.  Fowlei^s  words. 

The  descent  of  water,  which  was  a  theme  of  our  convev* 
sation,  commenced  on  the  western  side  of  the  highest  summit 
of  Saddle  Mountain,  at  a  point  about  two-thirds  or  tfare^ 
fourths  of  its  perpendicular  he^t  firom  the  bottom.  For  two 
or  three  rods  above  tfie  spot,  where  the  ground  first  began  to 
be  broken,  the  trees  and  shrubs  appear  to  have  been  swefit 
away  by  the  violence  of  this  deluge.  Hie  broken  grooid' 4i 
at  first  not  more  than  six  feet  wide;  but  rapidly  beodmtta 
Wider  as  we  descend,  so  that  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  fiNit 
it  is  about  three  rods  in  breadth,  and  in  the  widest  place  ffiR6 
or  six.  Towards  the  lower  limit,  its  breadth  gradindly  dioil^ 
nishes,  until  it  terminates  in  a  gutter,  which  in  some  placet 'H 
five  or  mC  feet  deep.  This  continues  several  rods,  and  ttea 
branches  into  other  channek,  which,  though  smaller  and  coveted 
with  leaies  and  moss,  are  disiBemiUe  quito-iown  to  the  fatodk 
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at  die  foot  of  the  moantaai.  The  whole  length  of  the  brofci 
ground  is  about  one  huodred  and  thirty  rods.  In  some  par 
of  this  apace  the  surfaee  appean  to  have  been  washed  awi 
to  the  depth  of  firom  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet;  but  gonenl 
not  more  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inchea.  The  aide  of  ti 
mountain  which  is  thna  washed  ia  atony,  and  in  aome  placM 
rocky;  but  far  firom  being  a  smooth,  contiuned  rock,,  aa  la 
been  sometimea  reported. 

But,  although  die  broken  ground  ia  not  more  than  fivai 
aix  rods  in  breadth,  yet  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  entirely  awei 
away,  to  die  distance  of  four  or  five  rods  further,  on  each  uit 
Towards  the  bottom  of  this  ground  there  are  standing  a  c^ 
siderable  number  of  stumps  and  trees,  firom  eight  to  fifte^ 
inches  in  diameter,  and  firom  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height;  tl 
tops  of  which  were  broken  off  at  the  time  of  diis  ddug 
Against  these  are  lodged  other  trees,  of  varioils  aiaea,  eitb 
broken  off  or  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  cwried  down  by/tl 
Tiolence  of  die  torrent  ■.  iA 

According  to  the  best  information,  which  could  be  obtaiM 
from  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  this  deluge,  which  thej  m 
the  bursting  of  a  cloud,  took  place  in  October,  1784.  7h 
first  knowledge  which  they  had  of  it  was,  that  a  ICr.  Wrigl 
(if  I.  remember  die  name),  who  lived  in  a  small  house  on  lb 
bank  of  the  streamy  which  flows  firom  the  foot  of  the  mountaii 
was  suddenly  awaked,  about  the  dawn  of  day,  by  the  noisfivi 
the  torrent,  and  perceived  that  his  house  was  surrounded  «h 
water,  which  immediately  rose  so  high,  aa  to  run  mM  tl 
doora  and  windowa.  The  family  left  the  houae  aa  aeoo'i 
poaaibie ;  but  not  without  much  difficulty.  The  houae  itae 
waa  apeedily  overaet  by  the  current,  and  almost  every  artipl 
of  the  fiimitnre  which  it  contained  washed  away.  The  atMy 
overflowed  ita  banka,  which  are  firom  four  to  nx  feet  abovf^pl 
anrfiMe,  about  two  milea.  At  thia  distonee  they  are  aboutlp 
and  twelve  fioet  in  height,  and  the  stream  three  or  four  n^ 
wide;  yet  even  here  itis  said  to  have  risen  to  their  edge^  'Jk 
Urn  diatance,  abo,  a  mill  pond  waa  almoat  entirely  filled  vnjk 

the  earth,  whioh  was  washed  firom  the  mountain.     r, 

..  The  point,  where  the  deluge  began  its  ravages,  Mr.  Fowjk 
anppoaea  to  have  been  about  2,000  feet  above  die  levialoc 
WilUanMtownb    TUa  nulnberr -however,  and  the  .olh^iajs^ 
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taitied  in  this  accaniit,  are  not  to  be  esteemed  exact;  bntonfy 
such  as  he  judged  to  be  nearest  the  truth. 

Few  events  in  the  natural  world  are  more  extraordinary 
th«n  that  which  I  have  described.  A  similar  phenomenoo  is 
mentioned  in  a  subsequent  part  of  these  Letters,  as  having 
taken  place  on  the  Grand  Monadnoc.  I  saw  also  the  rdkv 
of  another  upon  a  mountain  which  rises  at  a  small  distance 
south  of  Manchester.  The  Honourable  Timothy  Edwardi, 
who  JBrst  mentioned  to  me  the  ravages^  which  I  have  just  now 
recited,  told  me,  also,  that  Dr.  Bittenhouse  gave  him  an  ao- 
eount  of  a  similar  deluge  which  had  taken  place  in  the  intemor 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Ameriean 
Philosophical  Society,  he  had  personally  examined.  Mr.  Eit> 
wards  afterwards,  in  a  journey  to  the  northern  parts  of  Vermoatt 
found  evident  traces  of  seven  other  instances  of  the  like  kind; 
six  of  them,  if  I  mistake  not,  upon  different  parts  of  the  Green 
Mountain  range ;  the  seventh,  that  in  the  neighbourhood' «f 
Manchester.  Unfortunately,  none  of  those,  which  have  hmn 
known  in  New- England,  have,  so  far  as  I  am  informed^  been 
seen  in  their  progress.  Their  effects  are,  therefore,  the  «aly 
sources  of  our  knowledge  concerning  them^  and  these  go  Imt 
a  little  way  towards  enabling  us  to  conjecture  the  cause.  J^ilui 
they  have  happened  wholly  or  chiefly  in  the  nighty  and  in  •soli- 
tary regions,  we  are  unfortunately  destitute  of  the  Advantages 
for  explaining  this  phenomenon,  which  might  have  been  deavied 
from  general  and  intelligent  inspection.  :.t 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  inhabitants  liviagAn 
the  vicinity  of  these  deluges  in  New-England  have  adopted 
the  same  langpiage  with  that  of  the  people  in  Williaantami. 
To  say  that  a  doud  broke,  or  bmrst,  is  sufficiently  unphiUMO- 
pfaical ;  but  is  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  principal  fect^.tlnB. 
that  a  deluge  of  rain  descended  here  in  a  moment.  By^what 
means  such  a  mass  of  water  was  aocumuliated  and  suspended 
over  this  place,  I  am  unaMe  to  divine.  Chemistry  has  noferfEet 
shown,  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  can  be  sufficiently- aooaaMi- 
kted,  and  I7  combustion  be  converted  into  water  in  so^h 
quantities  as  to  form  such  a  deluge  in  a  moment.  Nop>Im 
any  scheme  of  evaporation  taught  us  how  suck  a  mass  of  water 
can  be  collected  over  a  small  point,  and  retained  by  the  ataw- 
sphere,  so  as  to  bmrst  upon  the  earib  in  adelugeef  thianM^pii- 
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tode.    Even  the  tonrid  lone  has  aoty  I  befiere,  bean  tiie 
of  inch  uMtantaneoiiB  imd  Tiolent  demttaiiotti  bj  nok 

The  tfpeeimeii  of  thia  natare,  whkk  took  place  at 
Chester,  is  aUout  dmtjr-foor  miles  from  Saddle  HountaaD,  :aBd 
Meariy  on  die  same  meridian.  The  point  where  the  dieeob 
tion  commeiiees  is  within  a  very  small  distance  froni  the  apUi 
There  is  no  space  above  where  the  waters  conld  poasiUj 
aooomulate;  The  side  of  the  mountain  is  almost  perpen^ 
dicniar.  Yet  the  waters,  at  the  place  where  the  ranigQ 
begins,  must  have  existed  in  gredt  quantities ;  for  the  eaith 
was  instantaneously  worn  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  over  ■ 
considerable  surfoce,  although  less  than  tfiat  on  Saddle  If oi^ 
tain.  The  waters  must,  therefore,  have  descended  opon  tUi 
spot  in  torrents,  howevor  inexplicable  may  be  the  prooess'  d 
their  aooumxdation  or  suspension. 

.:  The  northernmost  of  the  instances,  observed  by  Mr*  EA- 
words,  is  oh  the  mountain  of  Mansfield.  In  the  year  1608,  I 
was  informed  that  there  had  been  a  second  on  Saddle  Moun- 
tain, upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  summit  With  Mi 
history  I  am  unacquainted. 

In  Nichols's  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Lei- 
cester, in  England;  as  quoted  by  the  British  Critic,  vol.  xv^ 
p.  849,  diere  is  an  account  of  a  very  uncommon  flood,  wfaieK 
on  May  12th,  1606,  came  rushing  down  the  forest  hills  near 
Beaumanoir,  and  deluged  the  farm  yards,  and  all  the  meadows; 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  This,  the  reviewer  observes,  was 
probably  produced  by  the  discharge  of  a  cloud,  or  what  is 
called  a  wat^  spout ;  of  which,  he  says,  a  similar  instance 
oocurred  within  these  few  years  at  Broomsgrove  in  Woroestel^ 
shire;  when  a  deluge  came  pouring  from  die  hills,  whkAi 
overflowed  the  town,  and  the  adjacent  vale,  to  a  height  tnHf 
astimishing. 

A  water  spout,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  always  formed  on  Ae 
surface  of  a  piece  of  water  in  diis  manner.  A  whiriwia^ 
passing  over  such  a  surface,  produces  by  its  gyrations  a  vacmm 
in  its  centre.  Up  this  vacuum  the  water  ascends  by  the  prei- 
sure  of  the  otraospbere^  From  this  mass  a  great  quantity  of 
vapours  are  detafabed  by  the  violence  ■  of  the  icurrent,  tand-  carrifld 
up  to  die  highest  region  of  air  occupied  by  the  whirlwind. 
Here  it  is  wistaiiied  hyUwt  aame  wolenisa  hi  wnusnal*  quanta 
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tiet^  md  ^HbenenrcRr  it  ceases  to  be  snstidaed  in  this  iasammi 
descends  again  in  a  delnge  upon  tbe  subjacent  svabce.  Bnk 
diefe  is  not»  within  a  great  distance  firom  any  one  of  theae 
Beetles  of  plnvial  devastation  m  New-England,  any  water  in 
8ii£Boieilt  quantity  to  admit  of  the  existence  of  a  water  sponii 
This,  therefore,  cannot,  I  think,  at  all  contribate  to  explaiti 
the  phenomenon,  .  .  t 

Of  all  the  instances,  in  which  a  delnge  of  this  natofe  has 
taken  place  within  the  present  knowledge  of  mankind,  it  is  ohK 
serfable,  that  they  have  existed  in  the  interior ;  ■  not  one  of  theni 
having  be^i  observed  near  the  coast  i  and  that  they  have  aB 
been  discharged  on  elevated  ground.  In  New*England  thejr 
have  descended  upon  monnta*ns,  most  of  them  lofty. 

We  dined  at  Lanesboroogh,  and  lodged  in  Pittsfield.  Hera 
I  was  fnmished  with  one  of  the  nnnierons  proofs,  which  have 
occurred  during  the  progress  of  my  life,  that  the  north-wast 
winds  of  this  country  dPten  descend  at  once  from  the  supe- 
rior regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  wind,  which  through  tba^ 
day  had  blown  from  the  south-west,  and  was  warm,  shifted 
instantly  to  the  north-west  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evenings 
and  in  a  moment  became  severely  cold.  A  violeht  rain  tdl; 
accompanied  by  lightning  and  thunder.  Snow  fell  on  Saddle 
Mountain,  on  the  Ghreen  Mountains,  and  on  Taghkannne.| 
asd  the  next  morning  we  saw  icicles,  about  ten  inches  :iri 
length,  suspended  from  the  eaves  of  the  houses  in  Lenox.  ••mI| 
was -impossible,  that  this  intense  frost  should  have  resulted 
from  the  mere  floating  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surfaco'^f 
the  earth.  The  whole  season  hitherto  had  been  Irarm,  ani 
the  temperature,  for  several  hundred  miles  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind, '  was  die  same  as  at  Pittsfield;  The  cold  wds  iiki 
stantaneous,'«and  the  descent  of  4he  snow,  and  the  freezing  4if 
the  icicles,  vrBs  completed  within  three  quarters  of  an  hout. 
During  this  period  the  wind  could  not  have  moved  on  thb 
surface  farther  than  from  Albany,  or  at  the  utmost  from 
Schenectady*.  ^    .a 

In  the  progress  of  this  journey  I  was  forcibly  struck  wiUk 
the  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence,  displayed  in  the  growth 
and  decay  of  fiMrests.    The  leaves  of  tbe  v»t  coUectioa  af 


*  Sae  this  ftct  more  largely  cootklftrsd,  vol.  if.  |>.  99. 
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tree8»  denoted  by  tUs  name,  constitate  an  immense  mast  < 
vegetable  matter.  Were  tbey  to  be  heqied  together,  i 
vegetable  sabstanoes  often  are  by  the  hand  of  man,  the 
would,  I  presume,  go  through  the  usoal  process  of  fermenti 
tion  and  putrefaction.  In  this  case  they  most  becomt 
throughout  the  surrounding  country,  not  only  offensive  m 
intolerable,  but  productive  of  the  various  fatal  diseases  whio 
owe  their  origin  to  decaying  vegetables.  It  would  be  impoi 
siUe,  therefore,  for  man  to  fix  his  habitation  in  their  nrigh 
bourhood,  either  with  comfort  or  safety.  Nay,  a  countr 
universally  forested,  as  North  America  was  antecedently  t 
die  colonization  of  it  hj  Europeans,  would  be  absolutely  un 
inhabitable  to  the  end  of  time.  For  every  planter,  who  mad 
the  attempt,  would  have  perished,  while  he  was  endeavouiin| 
to  clear  su£Scient  ground  to  furnish  himself  and  his  £unUy  witi 
sustenance. 

The  leaves  of  forest  trees,  it  is  well  known,  are  univenall; 
deciduous ;  those  of  evergreens  falling  as  usually  and  lega 
larly  as  others.  In  this  climate  the  leaves  of  all  trees,  ex 
cept  evergreens,  are  almost  invariably  bitten  by  frost  befim 
they  fall.  In  consequence  of  this  fact,  the  juices  of  the  lea 
are  exhaled  throi^^  the  small  ruptures,  occasioned  by  fireea 
ing.  The  frame  of  the  leaf,  if  I  may  pve  it  this  appellatioB 
is  in  this  manner  stiffened,  while  it  hangs  on  the  tree ;  aw 
does  not  descend  till  it  has  become  perceptibly  ligneous,  and  m 
incapable  of  fermentation  as  the  wood  itself.  When  it  leaolia 
the  ground,  it  lies  of  course  lightly  and  loosdy  on  the  surftee 
as  do  all  die  others  which  follow  it ;  constituting,  together,  i 
mass  so  little  compacted  as  to  permit  a  free  circulation  of  Ihi 
air  throughout  every  part  of  the  aocumulation.  Hence  Ai 
mass,  whenever  it  is  wet  with  rain,  becomes  soon  dried ;  mm 
the  decay  is  suffered  to  go  on,  only  with  such  a  modenli 
degree  of  rapidity  as  to  preserve  the  whole  perfectly  aww 
and  fragrant  By  this  curious  process  forested  grounds  an 
kept  always  healthy,  and  are  not  less  friendly  to  the  liiuui 
constitution  than  those,  which  are  underthe  most  perfect  eallnre 
Of  course,  the  planter  sits  down  in  them  with  an  entire  oev 
tainty  that  he  has  nothing  to  dread ;  an  endemial  ^Mwattr  i 
unknown,  until  settlements  have  advanced  far  towards  oom 
plete  cultivation. 
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The  mass  of  leaves,  formed  und  preserved  in  this  manner^ 
i^^  together  with  the  trees  which  bore  them,  converted  by  a 
slow  process  of  decay  into  vegetable  mould.  ^  This  mould  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  of  all  manures ;  being  suited  to  more 
kinds,  and  producing  higher  degrees,  of  vegetation  than  any 
other.  Thus  in  forested  grounds  provision  is  made  for  a 
continually  increasing  fertility.  Every  subsequent  growth  of 
trees  becomes  of  course  larger  and  finer  than  the  preceding, 
until  the  forest  arrives  to  its  utmost  height  and  perfection. 

In  the  mean  time  tliis  mass  of  leaves,  covering  the  surface 
entirely,  prevents  the  springing  of  grass  within  the  limits  of 
the  forest,  and  throughout  a  small  breadth  of  the  circumjacent 
gronnd.  The  seeds  of  forest  trees  will  not  germinate  among 
grass.  By  preventing  or  destroying  this  kind  of  vegetation, 
therefore,  an  opportunity  is  furnished  for  these  seeds  to  shoot, 
and  thus  to  perpetuate,  and  gradually  to  enlarge  the  growth 
of  the  forest.  But  to  this  end  it  is  further  necessary,  that  the 
seed  should  lie  on  the  surface  ;  very  few  of  them  being  capai> 
ble  of  springing,  when  sunk  below  it  even  at  a  very  little  dis« 
tance.  Equally  do  they  need  to  be  continually  enveloped  in 
moisture.  The  leaves  lying  so  loose,  permit  the  seeds  to  de- 
scend to  the  earth,  through  their  interstices ;  and  the  lowest 
stratum  is  regularly  and  sutliciently  moist  for  this  purpose. 
Thus  they  furnish  all  the  means  of  enabling  the  seeds  to 
geilninate,  and  the  stems  to  acquire  ultimately  their  highest 
perfection. 

Even  this  is  not  all.  The  vegetable  mould  supplies  the 
first  settlers  with  a  vast  quantity  of  manure,  spread  to  their 
hands  over  every  inch  of  their  grounds ;  enriching  them  more, 
and  enduring  longer,  than  any  other  manure  hitherto  known. 
Dmring  the  infancy  of  settlements,  and  amid  the  poverty 
which  often  gives  them  birth,  the  planters  are  assured  of  rich 
crops ;  and  are  thus  encouraged  and  enabled  to  pursue  the 
difficult  employment  of  converting  ^a  forest  into  a  cultivated 
country. 

TTie  next  morning  we  rode  to  Stockbridge  to  dinner,  and 
in  the  aftemoiAi  to  the  house  of  John  Whittlesey,  Esq.,  in 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  Salisburv. 

The  difference  in  the  quantity  of  snow,  which  falls  in  the 
different  parts  of  this  country,  has  often  been  a  subject  of 
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much  curiosity,  and  some  investigation.  That  whieh  fisU 
the  evening  preceding  this  day's  journey  covered  the  suBni 
of  Saddle  Mounts  with  a  clear,  dazzling  white ;  TaghkaoDf 
with  a  less  brilliant  aspect ;  and  the  Green  Mountains  willi 
grisly  appearance.  Proximity  either  to  the  level  or  to  t 
shore  of  the  ocean,  or  elevation  above  the  one,  and  distao 
from  the  other,  have  been  commonly,  and  jusdy,  conddei 
as  the  general  causes  of  mildness  or  severity  of  climate.  A 
cordingly  these  mountains  were  enveloped  in  snow,  prqportioii 
to  their  elevation.  But  there  are  many  local  cases,  which  cam 
be  explained  by  any  reference  to  these  connderations. 

There  is  ordinarily  much  less  snow  at  Stockbridge  than 
Northampton.  Yet  Stockbridge,  as  appears  by  a  comparii 
of  the  descent  of  the  Hooestennnc  with  that  of  the  Com 
ticut,  is  several  hundred  feet  higher  than  Nordiampton-;  s 
the  spring  usually  commences  from  a  week  to  ten  daya  e$d 
at  Northampton  than  at  Stockbridge.  These  towns  are 
Massachusetts,  in  die  same  latitude,  and  at  the  same  distai 
from  the  Sound.  There  is  annually  much  less  snow  at  B^ 
nington  than  at  Stockbridge,  yet  Bennington  is  forty-five  ni 
farther  north,  just  so  much  farther  from  the  ocean,  and  aei 
on  the  same  level. 

Usually  there  is  not  more  snow  at  Middlebury  in  Veimo 
than  at  Northampton.  Yet  Middlebury  is  on  a  higher  le 
dian  Northampton;  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  farther  fr 
the  Sound,  and  seventy  from  Massachusetts'-Bay. 

There  is  much  more  snow  at  Albany  than  at  Stockbiid 
Bennington,  or  Middlebury ;  and  ordinarily  not  more  at  Bi 
nington  than  at  New-Haven. 

There  is  much  more  snow  along  die  Mohawk  river  dune 
the  towns  along  the  great  western  road  to  BuflGsloe  Cte 
which  lie  beyond  Manlius. 

At  Goshen  in  Connecticut,  forty-two  miles  north  of  Ni 
Haven,  there  is  commonly  much  more  snow  than  at  eidM 
tiie  places  which  have  been  mentioned.  The  height  of  GeoA 
above  the  sea  imperfecdy  explains  this  fact :  for  at  liitflhfii 
six  miles  south  of  Gt)shen,  the  quantity  of  snow  is  much  U 
although  the  elevation  is  neariy  the  same. 

That  other  causes  must  be  assigned  for  this  difierewp 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  much  less  snow  fails  in  some  pli 
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tbaom  others,  which  lie  at  small  distances.  In  the  year  1791» 
I  rode  from  Northampton  to  Norwich,  the  first  township  on 
AeGreen  Mountains  in  a  western  direction,  and  distant  about 
twelve  miles.  Four  days  before  a  snow  four  inches  deep  had 
&llen  at  Northampton,  and  had  wholly  disappeared.  As  I 
paaed  through  Westhampton,  the  intervening  township,  lying 
inuBediatdy  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  I  saw  in  many 
places  a  thin  layer  of  snow  on  the  north  side  of  the  fences. 
Whea  I  had  ascended  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  base 
of  the  mountains  I  found  a  hard  sleigh  path.  Curiosity 
prompted  me  to  alight,  and  measure  the  depth  of  the  snow.  It 
Wtttwdve  inches  deep,  compact  and  firm;  and  although  open 
t0  the  sun,  and  therefore  partially  wasted,  was  at  least  four 
taies  as  much  in  quantity  as  had  fallen  at  Northampton. 

Ilie  following  November  I  went  to  Bennington.  At 
Wiodsor,  the  last  township  on  the  Green  Mountains,  which 
liei  upon  this  road,  the  snow,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
fngnph,  fell,  as  we  had  repeated  opportunities  of  observing, 
ii  the  forested  ground  two  feet  deep.  From  Cheshire,  a 
%tBshqi  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  to  the  house  of 
lb.  Jones,  the  gentleman  whom  I  have  mentioned  above,  the 
dJitiDce  was  twelve  miles,  and  occupied  us  the  whole  after- 
ikn.  Oar  road  lay  immediately  under  Saddle  Mountain, 
-lait  of  it,  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  spread 
4ke  valley  of  the  Hoosac;  and  immediately  beyond  it  as- 
tended  Uie  Gieen  Mountains.  We  saw  the  snow  falling  on 
iiddle  Mountain  in  the  morning  before  we  left  Windsor.  It 
intinued  to  fall  through  the  day,  and  during  the  whole  of 
tv  passage  along  the  base  of  that  mountain  it  fell  without 
mj  intsnnission,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  rods  from  our 
pith,  where  the  acclivity  was  not  elevated  more  than  from 
%fy  to  fifty  feet  above  us.  Yet  not  a  flake  fell  in  the  road, 
iBr  ia  any  part  of  the  valley :  while  on  the  Green  Mountains 
it  Mowed  at  intervals  through  the  day. 

More  snow  almost  always  falls  on  the  Milford,  than  on  the 
BMford,  bank  of  Hooestennuc. 

-  ■'  Time  is  commonly  more  snow  in  the  county  of  West- 
Ckester,  on  the  great  road  from  New-Haven  to  New -York, 
^  in  ike  county  of  Fairfield.  In  both  these  cases  the  ele- 
ittbesBne.  ^ 
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Mountains,  it  is  known,  strong^ly  attract  clouds.  Thisu 
undoubtedly  one  cause  of  the  superior  quantity  of  snow  on 
elevated  grounds,  but  will  not  apply  to  the  places  last  men- 
tioned, nor  to  most  of  the  others.  Possibly  there  may  be  pe- 
culiar currents  in  the  atmosphere,  which,  if  they  were  sufr 
ciently  observed,  might  contribute  to  explain  these  difficulties. 

Moist  and  cold  soils  have  certainly  more  snow  lying  upon 
them  in  the  ordinary  course  of  seasons,  than  those  which  are 
warm  and  dry,  although  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  at 
the  same  elevation. 

Stockbridge  and  Bennington  lie  in  narrow  vallies,  partially 
surrounded  by  mountains  of  considerable  height.  It  is  be- 
lieved, that  places  situated  in  this  manner  rarely,  if  ever,  ex- 
perience great  falls  of  snow,  except  from  severe  and  long  con- 
tinued easterly  storms. 

The  fact,  that  some  places  almost  regularly  have  more  snow 
than  others,  in  the  same  latitude,  on  the  same  elevation,  and  it 
the  same  distance  from  the  sea,  appears  to  indicate,  that  tiie 
clouds  are  condensed  over  them  by  some  permanent  canse. 
Perhaps  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface  may  furnish  tkb 
cause.  The  wind,  passing  immediately  over  the  surface,  mint 
always,  when  blowing  from  the  same  point,  move  in  simiitf 
currents,  and  form  similar  convolutions.  These  will  aflFect  the 
course  of  the  wind  in  the  region  immediately  above  the  earth; 
and  that,  the  current  in  a  region  still  higher ;  and  so  on 
through  an  indefinite  series  of  elevations.  That  this  cause  ^' 
tends  its  efficacy  high  enough  to  reach  the  clouds  is  evident 
from  the  progress  of  thunder-storms.  These,  often  whew 
there  are  no  considerable  eminences  to  produce  the  effect, 
have  in  a  good  degree  regular  movements  in  particular  plaeei' 
Such  storms,  usually  coming  from  the  westward,  when  thf 
reach  the  Hooestennuc,  follow  the  course  of  that  river  tfoafr 
ward  to  the  Sound,  between  the  townships  of  Milford  nnd 
Stratford.  Yet  the  country  on  both  sides  is  veiy  Bttto 
elevated. 

Immediately  before  the  house  of  Mr.  Whittlesey,  towards 
the  south,  spreads  a  lake  of  pure  water,  about  three  miles  10 
length.    The  manner,  in  which  the  ice  in  this  lake  breaks  txfp 
near  the  close  of  the  winter,  is,  I  believe,  singular.  In  a  wtf<i^ 
day,  though  often  not  sufficiently  warm  to  injuie  the  deigliiliP^ 
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with  a  noise  like  thunder,  rises  upon  the  shore  in*  a 
sqnently  three  feet  or  more  in  height,  as  if  forced  into 
ion  for  want  of  room.  This  position  it  keeps  until  it 
ed  by  the  vernal  sud.  Beneath  the  ridge  of  ice  is 
ridge  of  sand,  of  exactly  the  same  height  and  figure 
inferior  surface  of  the  ice.      This  fact  takes  place 

entleman,  in  the  course  of  other  interesting  conversa- 

9  us  the  following  account : — A  number  of  years  since 
tanding  by  the  side  of  a  lake,  about  six  miles  long,  in 
;ton,  a  township  situated  on  the  Green  Mountains,  in 
ty  of  Litchfield,  when  he  observed  a  small  cloud  of 
md  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  settle  upon  the 
}(  a  neighbouring  eminence.  This  was  soon  followed 
>Dd,  a  third,  and,  in  the  end,  by  a  numerous  series  of 
alations.  Every  one  of  them  proceeded  directly  to  the 
ce  they  soon  formed  a  body  of  vapour,  sufficiently 
ambosom  the  summit.  In  a  little  time  the  mass  began 
through  the  atmosphere  in  a  south-eastern  direction, 
after  it  began  to  move,  a  flash  of  lightning  burst  from 
ad  by  a  peal  of  thunder.  In  its  progress  it  enlarged 
>  the  size  of  a  wide-spread  thunder-cloud,  and  thun« 
d  lightened  till  it  had  left  the  horizon. 

f  first  journey  to  Vergennes,  Mr.  Chipman,  a  senator 
oited  States,  from  Vermont,  informed  me,  that  he  was 
itness,  not  long  before,  of  a  phenomenon  at  Burling- 
Qnlike  this.  From  Lake  Champlain  a  copious  exha- 
pended  in  the  form  of  long  curved  lines,  or  threads, 
Uy  directed  their  course  to  a  small  cloud,  which  hung 
ion  river,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  In 
d  they  all  centred,  and  terminated  their  motions,  ap- 

10  some  measure  like  meridians  in  the  stereographic 

11  of  a  sphere.    After  a  little  while,  the  cloud  began  to 
the  river  with  great  velocity,  discharging  frequent 

r  lightning  and  loud  peals  of  thunder  in  its  passage. 

jfmi  distance,  the  wind  which  carried  it  became  a 

bKnado,  and  spread  desolation  through  the  valley  of 

r. 

f  momingy  October  18th,  we  rode  to  the  south  end  of 

» .aeeoBipaiiied  by  Mr.  Whittlesey,  to  examme  a  rook» 
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of  which  a  singular,  not  to  say  an  incredible,  opinion  preraik 
in  the  vicinity.  Our  road,  for  near  half  a  mile,  lay  on  a  natnnl 
cansey,  about  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  which  separated  the  lake 
into  two  parts,  and  was  formed  of  earth,  probably  washed  vp 
by  its  waves.    The  rock,  which  was  the  particular  object  rf 
onr  curiosity,  is  said,  by  inhabitants  long  settled  here,  to  have 
moved  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spot  where  it  anc»Hit^ 
stood,  towards  the  south-western  shore.  You  will  not  sujqiMMe 
we  considered  this  story  as  founded  either  in  truth  or  good 
sense.     However,  having  long  believed  it  to  be  prudent,  aiiA^ 
made  it  a  regular  practice,  wheitever  it  was  convenient,  ttf^ 
examine  the  foundation  of  reports  credited  by  sober  men, 
determined  to  investigate  this,  as  I  saw  that  it  was  firmly 
Eeved  by  several  discreet  persons.   One  particularly,  a  man 
unquestioned  reputation,  and  long  resident  near  flie 
declared,  that,  about  forty  years  since,  the  top  of  this  lodCi 
tihe  ordinary  height  of  the  water,  was  at  least  two  feel 
its  surface,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  rods  farther  firom  the 
than  when  we  saw  it.  The  shore  has  unquestionablf 
as  it  then  was;  for  the  trees  and  stumps  standing  ott 
causey  are  older  than  any  man  now  living,  and  tfie 
between  them  and  the  lake  is  very  narrow,  scarcely 
fifteen  feet  from  the  trees. 

The  top  of  the  rock  is  now  at  least  two  feet  aboTe  the  water-^ 
This  height  it  is  declared  to  have  gained  imperceptibfy,  yMf 
year,  for  many  years,  in  consequence  of  its  advancbig 
the  shore,  and  standing  continually  in  watef  more  ttnd 
diallow.    The  water  is  evidently  of  the  same  depth  now 
formerly,  as  is  proved  by  the  appearance  of  tfie  shore. 

When  we  came  up  to  the  rock,  which  was  standing 
the  water  was  scarcely  knee-deep,  we  found  a  channel  be) 
it,  towards  the  deeper  water,  formed  in  the  earth,  alxnit^fiifleeitf 
rods  in  length.  '  Jt  was  serpentine  in  its  formi  and'^wtas 
firom  two  to  three  feet  below  the  common  level  of  the 
on  its  borders.  In  the  firont  of  the  rock  (he  eaitil  wa»  pualNiitf 
up  in  a  heap,  so  as  to  rise  abore  the  water,  declining,  ^licn^-— 
ever,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches,  obliqnefy  and  puiitCgg 
rapidly.  Not  far  firom  this  rock  we  saw  another,  much 
attended  by  the  same  phenomena,  except  that  they 
diminished  in  proportion  to  its  size.    The  whole  f^ppeltaiioe^ 
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just  such  as  one  would  expect  to  find,  if  both  had 

maitaaHj  rmnoved  firom  their  original  places  towards  the  shore, 

tihnmgliout  the  length  of  their  respective  channels.     How 

ohannels  were  formed,  or  by  what  cause  the  earth  was 

up  in  front  of  these  rocks,  I  must  leave  to  the  divina- 

of  others.  The  facts  I  have  stated,  as  I  believe,  exactly. 

Several  years  since  this  account  was  first  written,  I  met  with 

following  paragraph  in  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts' 

JBtttorical  Society,  vol.  iii,  p.  240 : — '*  There  is  a  curiosity  to 

seen  in  the  Long  pond  in  Bridgton.   On  the  easterly  side  of 

pond,  about  midway,  is  a  cove,  which  extends  about  one 

mdred  rods  farther  east  than  the  general  course  of  the  shore ; 

bottom  is  clay,  and  the  water  so  shoal,  that  a  man  may 

fifty  rods  into  the  pond.   On  the  bottom  of  this  cove  are 

stmies  of  various  sizes,  which,  it  is  evident  from  visible  circum« 

artaiices,  have  an  annual  motion  towards  the  shore.   The  proof 

^this  is  the  mariL  or  track  left  behind  them,  and  the  bodies  of 

dqr  driven  up  before  them.     Some  of  these  are,  perhaps,  two 

tiiree  Ums  weight,  and  have  left  a  track  several  rods  behind 

having  at  least  a  common  cart  load  of  clay  before  them. 

^keie  stones  are  many  of  them  covered  with  water  at  all 

ffMHons  of  die  year.  Tlie  shore  of  this  cove  is  lined  with  these 

atones  three  feet  deep,  which,  it  would  seem,  have  crawled 

€itof  the  water.  This  may  affbrdmatter  of  speculation  to  the 

MtenI  (rfulosopher.'' 

Ufltfl  I  saw  this  paragnqdi,  I  did  not  imagine  that  a  story, 
^■di  as  I  received  at  Salisbury,  would  ever  be  repeated. 

We  parted  with  Mr.  Whitdesey  at  Salisbury  cataract,  and 
lode  to  Litchfield.  The  next  morning,  October  20th,  I  left 
Mt  D  at  litchfield,  and  reached  New*  Haven  the  same 


rvonty  miles  from  New-Haven  I  observed,  that  the  forest 
tales  had  anffinned  much  lass  firom  the  firost  than  those  which 
|Mw  fisrtiier  in  the  interior,  and  that  such  as  were  exposed  to 
te  nortb-wiast  wind  were  much  less  affected  than  others. 
hgrnk  me  to  make  u  few  observations  on  this  subject. 

A.  wtke  firoft  is  meiely  firozen  dew.  You  have  undoubtedly 
tknrvad,  that  the  ehrystals  formed  by  this  little  mas  of  water 
tn  audi  needles  of  different  sizes  and  lengths,  standing  at  the 
«wlaB|iesofeO°andl30^.     Wherever  the  parts  of  these 
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crystals  cohere,   the  particles   of  water  are  drawn  neaier 
together  than  they  were  in  a  fluid  state.  Everywh^e  elsetfaey 
are  separated  farther  asunder.     By  the  contracting  proces 
some  parts  of  the  plant  are  drawn  nearer  together  than  in  their 
natural  position.     By  the  expanding  one,  if  I  may  call  it  such, 
others  are  forced  to  separate.     In  this  manner  the  delicate 
vessels  of  tender  plants  are  broken,  and  the  membranes  of 
their  leaves  torn.     The  juices  exude  of  course,  and  the  whole 
growth,  above  the  lowest  rupture,  perishes  for  want  of  nutri- 
ment.    The  only  method  in  which  this  catastrophe  can  be  pre* 
vented  is  to  restore  warmth  to  it  very  gradually,  or,  in  die 
vulgar  phraseology,  to  take  out  frost,  by  the  affusion  of  col3 
water.     In  consequence  of  this  application  the  several  parts  4>i 
the  plant  re-unite,  and  the  wound  becomes  healed.     If  tt>c 
warmth  is  communicated  suddenly,  as  by  the  shining  of  the 
this  re-union  never  takes  pjace,  and  the  plant  is  ruined. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  throughout  this  country,  that  the 
to  preserve  tender  plants  most  effectually,  from  the  injury  doe^^ 
by  the  white  frost,  is  to  place  them  in  a  warm,  southeiT^ 
exposure,  sheltered  from  northerly  winds.  If  the  account 
have  given  of  the  subject  is  just,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  A^ 
opinion  is  erroneous.  The  great  object  ought  to  be  to  prevet^ 
the  dew  from  resting  upon  the  plant.  This  can  be  effectnaK 
done,  only  by  exposing  it  to  the  free  access  of  the  north-wet^ 
wind,  the  source  of  almost  every  white  frost  in  this  conntY]^ 
Wherever  plants  have  had  such  an  exposure,  within  my  know^ 
ledge,  they  have  been  either  wholly,  or  chiefly  safe  from  tb^ 
ravages  of  this  dangerous  enemy. 

The  following  facts  will  sufiiciently  illustrate  these  observed 
tions: — Major  White,  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  SooAi 
Hadley,  had  an  orchard,  which  stood  on  the  north-western  detf 
clivity  of  a  hill,  of  so  rapid  a  descent,  that  every  tree  wa- 
entirely  brushed  by  the  winds  from  that  quarter.  The  spot  la* 
about  four  miles  directly  south-eastward  from  the  gap  betweei 
.Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke.  Through  this  gap  thes* 
winds  blow,  as  you  will  suppose,  with  peculiar  strength: 
Accordingly  they  swept  the  dew  from  this  orchard  frs 
effectually,  that  its  blossoms  regularly  escaped  the  injuries  c 
such  late  frosts  in  the  spring  as  destroy  those  of  the  snrrouacE 
ing  country.     So  remarkable  was  this  exemption,  that  the  im 
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habitants  of  8outh-Hadley  proverbially  styled  suob  a  frost 
**  Major  White's  harvest,''  because  his  orchard  yielded  a  great 
quantity  of  cider,  which  in  such  years  commanded  a  vedy 
high  price. 

It  has  been  commonly  believed,  that  low  grounds  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  frosts.  This  is  universally  true  where  such 
grounds  are  sheltered  from  the  north-west  winds,  but  not 
where  they  are  exposed  to  them.  A  Mr.  Lyman,  of  Hocoa- 
mun,  a  hamlet  on  the  southern  border  of  Hadley,  whose  house 
stood  at  a  small  distance  north-west  from  the  above-mentioned 
gap,  informed  me,  that  in  nine  years,  during  which  he  had  lived 
on  this  spot,  the  white  frosts  had  never  done  any  injury  to  the 
vegetables  in  his  garden.  This  ground  was  part  of  an  interval, 
elevated  scarcely  twenty  feet  above  Connecticut  river. 

A  Mr.  Bradley,  of  Greenfield  (Connecticut),  in  the  year 
1793,  planted,  very  early,  some  cucumbers  in  the  north- 
western comer  of  his  garden,  where  the  ground  was  com- 
pletely sheltered  by  a  close  fence  on  the  northern  and  western 
sides.  At  the  same  time  he  planted  others  in  the  middle  of 
his  garden.  The  great  frost,  on  the  morning  of  May  18th» 
destroyed  all  the  former,  while  the  latter  entirely  escaped. 
This  frost  was  more  severe  than  any  other,  at  so  late  a  season, 
within  my  knowledge.  In  many  places  it  killed  the  leaves  of 
the  forest  trees,  and,  in  some,  the  rye,  then  in  blossom,  and 
the  spear  grass. 

My  own  garden  on  Greenfield-hill  declined  easily  towards 
the  east,  yet  its  position  was  such,  that  the  western  fence  being 
an  open  one,  it  was  brushed  by  the  winds  from  the  north-west 
even  more  effectually  than  most  grounds  which  decline  towards 
that  point.  Accordingly,  I  never  lost  a  single  plant  by 
a  white  frost,  during  the  nine  years  of  my  residence  on  that 
spot. 

But  a  fact  more  remarkable  than  any  of  these  is  the  follow- 
ing:— In  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley,  ofGreens  farms, 
a  row  of  bush  beans,  a  plant  particularly  tender,  had,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  frost  specified  above,  grown  on  the  western 
side  of  one  of  the  alleys,  running  from  north  to  south,  to  the 
height  of  perhaps  eight  inches.  Immediately  west  of  this  row 
of  beans  stood  six  or  eight  double  rows  of  peas,  at  right 
angles  with  the  beans,  each  at  this  time  being  about  two  feet 
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in  breadth,  and  a  yard  in  heiglit  Sncli  of  the  beans  ai 
at  the  ends  of  the  rows  of  peas,  and  were  sheltered  b 
from  the  westeriy  wind,  were  killed ;  while  all  those, 
stood  in  the  interstices  (openings  about  six  feet  in  In 
were  nniiipired.  Of  these  facts  I  was  an  eye-witness. 
As  nearly  every  such  frost  is  produced  by  the  nori 
wind,  it  is  evident,  that  plants,  from  which  the  dew  ii 
away  by  this  wind,  will  escape ;  while  those,  which  b; 
sheltered  from  its  current  retain  the  dew,  will  be  des 
The  facts  already  mentioned,  it  is  believed,  prove  thi 
beyond  all  reasonable  debate.  Instead,  therefore,  of  ] 
tender  pkmts,  or  fruit  trees,  in  a  southern  exposure,  or 
situation  sheltered  from  the  north-west  winds,  they  ougl 
laid  open  to  its  influence  as  much  as  possible.  Orchard 
kinds,  particularly,  ought  to  be  planted  on  north-w 
or,  where  they  cannot  be  obtained,  on  western  or  north 
clivities,  so  that,  as  much  as  possible,  every  tree  may  hi 
benefit  of  this  exposure.  On  a  plain  the  trees  in  the 
of  an  orchard  will  be  effectually  sheltered  by  those  • 
border,  and  will  therefore  always  be  in  danger. 

I  am.  Sir,  & 


STATE    OF    NEW-YORK. 


LETTER  I. 

State  of  New-York.  Its  Extent  and  Population.  Ac- 
count of  what  has  been  done  for  the  Support  of  Learning 
and  Religion.  The  different  Sects  into  which  it  is 
divided. 

Dear  Sir; 

The  state  of  New- York  contains  about  forty^five 
thousand  square  miles,  about  five  thousand  less  than  England* 
Almost  all  of  it  is  capable  of  cultivation.  Probably  the  part 
which  will  be  ultimately  left  in  a  forested  state  will  be  leas 
than  enough  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  inhabitants  for  tim^ 
her  and  fuel.  As  the  soil  is  rich,  the  climate  favourable,  and 
the  inhabitants  sufficiently  intelligent  and  industrious  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  advantages,  the  state  is  capable  of  sustain- 
iog  a  population  as  great  in  proportion  as  that  of  England;  w 
from  seven  to  nine  millions  of  inhabitants.  If  any  thing  should 
prevent  this  accumulation  of  people,  it  will  probably  be  the 
want  of  fuel. 

No  country  can  be  more  advantageously  situated  for  coflgi^ 
merce.  No  commercial  city  can  boast  of  a  more  advantageous 
position  than  that  of  New -York,  The  Hudson,  in  proportioii 
to  its  size,  is  inferior  to  no  river  in  the  world  in  commercial  hr 
cilities.  The  great  lakes  on  the  east,  north,  and  west,  yield  a 
navigation  nowhere  equalled  by  waters  of  the  same  kind. 
Even  the  Susquehannah,  obstructed  as  it  now  is,  will  one  day 
furnish,  with  its  branches,  an  extensive  conununication  with  tftie 
Atlantic.  When  the  artificial  aids  to  navigation  are  provided, 
which  may  be  rationally  expected  from  the  future  wealth  and 
enterprise  of  the  inhabitants,  they  will  be  able  to  transport  Ike 
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products  of  their  labour  in  vessels  of  different  sorts,  almo 
from  their  own  doors. 

Of  this  commerce  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  pr 
ductions  of  the  country  will  furnish  ample  materials. 

Of  the  manufactures  of  this  state  I  have  already  taken  ai 
iicient  notice. 

From  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  the  nature  of  the  » 
and  climate,  the  proximity  to  navigable  waters,  always  stim 
lating  industry,  and  the  abundance  of  gypsum  found  in  mm 
parts  of  the  country,  the  agriculture  of  this  state  will  in  all  pi 
bability  advance  at  least  equally  with  that  of  any  other  in  t 
Union. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  evident,  that  the  necessari 
and  conveniences  of  life  will  be  found  here  in  a  degree  not  i 
ferior  to  that  in  which  they  are  obtained  in  any  other  couutr 

The  militia  of  this  state  are,  like  those  already  described,  i 
ferior  in  their  discipline  to  those  of  Connecticut,  and  still  mc 
to  those  of  Massachusetts;  and,  as  a  body,  somewhat  k 
hardy  and  energetic  than  those  of  Vermont,  New-Hampshii 
and  Maine.  Substantially  they  are  the  same  men,  and  are  i 
gutated  in  much  the  same  manner.  Their  number  is  not  i 
fixHn  120,000. 

The  rapidity,  with  which  the  population  of  New- York  h 
increased,  is  without  a  parallel.  In  the  year  1790  tb 
amounted  to  340,120 ;  in  1800,  to  484,620 ;  and,  in  1810, 
950,220  «. 

A  great  part  of  the  population,  thus  rapidly  accumulate 
has  been  derived  from  New-England.  From  three-fifths 
two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  have  originated  from  that  ooa 
try.  The  proportion  is  continually  increasing.  New*Yo 
IB,  therefore,  to  be  ultimately  regarded  as  a  colony  from  Ne^ 
England.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  this  stres 
of  colonization  will  continue  to  flow  hither  with  the  same  ra| 
dity  for  any  number  of  years  to  come.  The  lands  in  this  sti 
4ave  in  many  parts  already  risen  to  such  a  price  as  must  d 
courage  new  settlers,  such  I  mean  as  usually  venture  first  in 
die  wiMemess ;  and  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio  presenti 
vast  tract,  equally  fertile,  and  in  a  climate  still  milder,  to  invi 

■^  By  thf  census  of  1890  tlie  population  of  this  stilts  was  l,d79,989.-*Pte 
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immigration.  Accordingly,  the  current  of  population  from  tbe 
New-England  states,  during  the  year  1815,  has  principally 
flowed  into  its  borders.  Still  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
New- York  will  increase  for  a  long  time  to  come,  from  immi- 
gration as  well  as  from  the  natural  multiplication  of  its  inha- 
bitants. It  is  to  be  observed,  that  great  numbers  are  conti- 
nually crowding  into  this  state  for  commercial  as  well  as  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

Antecedently  to  the  revolution,  little  was  done  bv  the  inhi^ 
bitants  of  the  province  of  New-York  for  the  encouragement  of 
literature.  The  original  Dutch  colonists  came  to  this  countiy 
with  designs  and  dispositions  exclusively  commercial.  They 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch  West-India  company, 
consisting  of  a  body  of  merchants,  whose  measures  were  en* 
tbrely  governed  by  considerations  of  pecuniary  profit  and  loss. 
As  the  charter  of  this  company  was  limited  to  a  short  number 
of  years,  the  present  profit  and  loss  were  alone  regarded.  In 
such  a  situation  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  any  attention 
should  be  paid  to  learning,  although  the  literature  of  tbe 
Dutch  nation  had  at  this  very  period  risen  to  high  distinction. 
The  colonists  themselves  were  mere  adventurers,  who  had 
crossed  the  ocean  in  pursuit  of  gain,  and  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure discouraged  from  forming  any  permanent  plans  of  im- 
provement, by  a  consciousness  of  their  exposure  to  the  hostili* 
ties  of  the  English,  hostilities  against  which  they  were  unable 
to  make  any  effectual  defence.  Th^y  were  also  always 
threatened,  and  often  harassed  by  the  Indians. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  discouragements,  the  legislature 
of  the  colony  passed  a  law  in  1683*  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  inhabitants  with  ministers.  In  this  law  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  in  the  city  and  county  of  New- York,  in  Richmond 
and  King  s  counties,  and  in  two  precincts  of  the  county  of 
Westchester  respectively,  a  Protestant  minister,  qualified  to 
ofirciate  and  to  have  the  care  of  souls,  should  be  called,  ior 
ducted,  and  established.  It  was  also  provided  in  the  same 
act,  that  the  freedolders  of  these  places  should  every  year  be 
summoned  to  choose  ten  vestrymen  and  two  churchwardens^ 
who,  together  with  the  justices  of  each  city,  county,  and  pror 

*  See  Bradford's  CollectioDy  folio  19. 
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anci,  dioiild  be  authorized  to  assess  a  tax  for  the  maintenanft 
of  the  ministry^  and  of  the  poor,  in  their  respective  districts. 

This  seems  to  hare  been  the  only  law  relative  to  any  sob 
ject,^  literary  or]!ecclesiastical,  passed  by  the  legislature  to  dd 
period. 

Lord  Combnry,  then  governor  of  the  province,  at  the  opei 
ing  of  the  session  of  the  legislature,  in  1702,  recommended  i 
his  speech  the  establishment  of  schools.  Bnt  the  bigoliy  c 
this  nobleman  was  so  apparent  in  all  his  measures,  and  was  s 
intermingled  with  most  of  them,  that  the  legislature,  as  well  i 
the  inhabitants,  became  too  jealous  of  his  designs  to  secon 
them,  even  when  they  were  not  in  themselves  liable  to  ofagei 
tions.  Those,  who  had  framed  the  act  mentioned  above^  ii 
sisted,  that  it  was  intended  to  embrace  Protestant  ministers  i 
every  denomination.  His  lordship,  on  the  contrary,  claimei 
that  neither  minister  could  preach,  nor  schoolmaster  instnie 
without  a  Hcenco  from  himself,  a  favour,  which  it  was  wc 
known  would  never  be  granted  to  any  but  Episoopaliaii 
His  lordship,  and  a  majority  of  the  council,  belonged  to  th 
class  of  Christians.  A  great  majcnity  of  the  representative 
and  of  the  inhabitants  throughout  the  province,  were  ^tb 
Dutch  or  English  Presbyterians.  Between  parties  formed  i 
these  matmals,  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  absolute  discordaiMM 
harmony^conld  scarcely  be  expected,  especially  in  such  mei 
sures  as  respected  these  objects. 

The  jealousies,  excited  by  the  violent  administration|of  th 
purblind  bigot,  continued  for  a  long  period.  In  1762  aa 
1768,  some  attempts  were  made  to  create  a  (and  for  the  esti 
blishment  of  a  seminary  of  learning.  Immediately  it  was  soi 
pected  and  reported,  that  the  seminary  was  intended^^to  pn 
mote  the  interests  of  Episcopacy.  Such  was  the  conseqaei 
alarm  and  agitation,  as  to  occasion  a  resolve"*  of  the  Houses 
Repreisentatives  in  1768,  **  that  a  report,  that  the  defictem 
of  the  frmd,  destined  to  support  a  coUege,  was  intended  to  I 
supplied  by  tax,  was  groundless,  false,  and  malidous.'' 

"  On  the  Ist  of  November,  1764  f,  (he  trustees  appointe 
for  managing  the  frind  reported  to  the  assembly  a  statement  i 
their  trust-frmd;   and  that  an  oflTer  had  been  made  by  tih 

*  JouroalSy  vol.  ii|  fol.  350.  [  f  Journslt,  vol.  ii^  fol.  396. 
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rector  and  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New- York,  in  communion 
with  the  church  of  England  as  by  law  established,  to  give  paort 
of  the  church -farm  for  the  erection  of  a  college. 

*'  Mr.  William  Livingston,  one  of  the  trustees,  who  was  af- 
terwards governor  of  the  state  of  New- Jersey,  made  a  supple** 
mentary  report,  which  disclosed,  that  the  grant  offered  by  the 
Episcopal  church  was  on  condition,  '  that  the  head  or  master 
of  the  seminary  or  college  be  a  member  of,  and  in  communioii 
with  the  church  of  England  as  by  law  established ;  and  that 
the  liturgy  of  the  said  church,  or  a  collection  of  prayers  out  of 
the  said  Liturgy,  be  the  constant  morning  and  evenii^ 
prayers  used  in  the  said  college  for  ever.'  This  report  he  ac- 
companied with  a  protest,  containing  a  number  of  objections, 
which  were  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  as- 
sembly ^.  Soon  after  which  a  bill  was  brought  into  that  house 
for  incorporating  a  college  on  a  very  liberal  and  comprehenmre 
basis.  But  an  incorporation  having  been  effected  by  a  royal 
charter,  it  never  became  a  law.  The  bill  has  been  preserved 
in  the  same  journals  with  the  reports. 

**  The  college-charter  contained  some  pre-eminences  of  tlie 
Episcopal  faith,  which  received  no  modification  till  after  the  re- 
volution. Its  practical  effect  was  the  resort  of  many  of  tlie 
youth  of  the  colony  to  the  colleges  in  the  neighbouring  colo- 
nies, whose  principle  and  discipline  were  more  congenial  to  the 
religious  tenets  of  their  parents  and  guardians." 

For  the  preceding  account  I  am  indebted  to  the  HonouraUe 
Mr.  Lansing,  late  chancellor  of  this  state.  Mr.  T^ansing  sab- 
joins,  **  The  munificence,  which  has  so  strongly  marked  the 
progress  of  the  state  government  to  promote  the  interests  of 
literature,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  salutary  effects  of  the 
equal  rights  secured  by  the  revolution,  which  has  infused  a 
more  manly  and  liberal  spirit ;  and  men  of  all  religious  persuar 
sions  have  zealously  united  in  the  support  of  literary  establish- 
ments, and  in  cheerfully  opening  the  temples  of  science  to  aD 
without  discrimination." 

After  the  revolution,  a  corporation  was  created  by  the  legis* 
lature,  to  consist  of  twenty-one  members,  the  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor  being  always  of  the  number,  and  styled 

*  Jouroals,  folio  400. 
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The  Regents  of  the  University  of  New-York."  This  body 
has  the  power  of  establishing  colleges  and  academies  in  every 
part  of  the  state  where  they  shall  judge  it  expedient,  and  of 
goperintending  its  literature.  The  state  of  these  seminaries 
they  report  annually  to  the  legislature. 

The  three  colleges  of  New-York  have  been  already  men- 
tioiied.  The  number  of  academies  may  perhaps  be  fifty ;  se- 
veral of  them  flourishing,  and  probably  all  of  them  useful  insti- 
tutions. For  all  these  seminaries  the  legislature  have  provided 
with  a  very  liberal  hand.  They  have  also  furnished  very  large 
fluids  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools.  No  state  in 
the  American  Union  has  discovered  a  more  munificent  spirit 
towards  the  promotion  of  learning. 

Of  the  religion  of  this  state  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an  ac- 
curate account,  at  least  by  any  means  within  my  reach.  The 
following  is  the  best  which  I  am  able  to  procure. 

In  the  year  1815  there  were  forty-five  Episcopal  churches 
in  this  state ;  beside,  as  it  should  seem,  several  congregations 
so  small  as  to  be  unable  to  build  churches. 

The  number  of  ministers  officiating  in  these  churches,  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  learn  it  from  the  journal  published  by  the 
convention,  is  thirty-two. 

The  return  of  communicants  in  the  journal  is  imperfect. 
The  number  may  be  stated  at  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty.  Of  these  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixt}'-eight  are 
in  the  city  of  New- York ;  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-five  in  the  country.  The  number  of  communicants  in 
St.  George's  church,  not  being  returned,  is  not  included  in  ei- 
ther of  these  statements.  Had  it  been  added,  the  number  in 
the  city  would  probably  have  exceeded  that  in  the  country.  Se- 
veral of  the  returns  state,  that  the  number  of  communicants 
is  about  so  many,  and  one,  that  it  is  between  seventy  and 
eighty.  Several  of  the  congregations  in  New-York  are  very 
large.  Those  in  the  country  are  chiefly  small.  It  is  under- 
stood, that  many  of  them  have  been  materially  aided  in  build- 
in]g  their  churches,  and  several  of  them  in  supporting  their  mi- 
nisters, by  the  corporation  of  Trinity  church,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York. 

The  number  of  Baptist  congregations  in  this  state,  as  re- 
ported in  Benedict's  History  of  the  Baptists,  printed  at  Boston 
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in  1813,  the  author  of  which,  in  his  History  of  the  New- Yori^ 
Association,  as  my  informant,  a  respectable  Baptist,  observes, 
lias  grossly  misrepresented  a  number  of  facts  relating  to  it,  and 
some  of  its  members,  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-six.  The 
correctness  of  this  account  I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt,  but 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  real  state  of  the  facts.  It 
is  however  to  be  observed,  that  as  the  Baptists  in  the  country 
congregations  are  under  no  obligation  to  support  ministera, 
every  little  cluster  of  Baptists  is  considered  as  a  congregation. 
The  word  "  congregation"  may  be  considered  as  denoting 
an  assembly,  made  up  of  four  families  or  four  hundred.  Some 
of  the  Baptist  congregations  in  the  city  of  New- York  I  sup- 
pose to  be  considerable  for  their  numbers.  Many  of  those  in 
the  country,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  are  supplied  with 
preaching,  when  they  are  supplied  at  all,  by  itinerants.  Their 
ministers,  as  in  New-England,  are  chiefly  uneducated  men. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the  Baptist  congrega- 
tions : — 

In  the  New- York  association 28  ' 

Warwich,  ditto 20 

Union 10 

Rensselaerville 16 

Saratoga 23 

Lake  George 6 

Essex 6 

St.  Lawrence 4 

Black  river 9 

Otsego 34 

Franklin 16 

Madison 31 

Cayuga 40 

Holland  purchase 10  ^ 

In  Chemung  association 12—^.  516 

Not  included  in  associations 21 — ^p.  6fi0 

Total  ....  286  Churche*** 
The  Presbyterian  congregations  in  the  year  1814  were  one 

*  Ecclesiastical  churches ;  not  buildings. 
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hundred  and  .seventy-five,  distributed  into  nine  presbyteric 
and  three  synods. 

The  number  of  ministers  the  same  year  was  one  hundred  §m 
thirty-two. 

Many  of  the  congregations  are  lai^,  and  few  of  them  ai 
small. 

The  great  body  of  inhabitants  throughout  the  state  are  i 
this  denomination.  But  as  a  large  number  of  the  lettiemen 
are  recent,  and  many  of  them  sparsely  formed,  aconsiderab 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  hitherto,  are  unable  to  unitB : 
collections  sufficiently  numerous  and  wealthy  to  build  chniehi 
and  support  ministers.  To  lessen  this  evil,  the  miasiona 
societies,  both  in  New-England  and  in  New- York,  have  £ 
many  years  sent  a  numerous  train  of  missionaries  into  d 
western  and  northern  parts  of  this  state,  who,  beside  preaoUi 
to  the  inhabitants,  have  been  employed  in  gathering  chnieha 
administering  the  sacraments,  distributing  Bibles,  and  otk 
books,  and  tracts,  and  performing  various  other  oiB&cm 
benevolence.  The  consequences  of  these  measures  have  be 
eminently  happy 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  Friends,  or  Quakers, 
this  state,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  how  great  Nor  can  I  a 
certain  the  number  of  their  meetiugs. 

The  number  of  Methodists  I  have  no  means  of  asoertainng 

Beside  these,  there  are  a  few  congregations  of  Scotch  Co 
venanters,  one  of  Moravians,  a  few  of  Lutherans,  three  or  fin 
of  Roman  Catholics,  one  at  least  of  Universalists,  a  smsi 
number  of  Shakers,  a  synagogue  of  Jews,  some  followers  < 
Jemima  Wilkinson,  and  possibly  some  others  of  whose  existenc 
I  am  ignorant 

Beside  all  these,  there  is  also  a  considerable  number  < 
Nihilists,  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 

The  thirty-eighth  article  of  this  state  secures  to  all  maiAlii^ 
when  found  within  its  limits,  **  the  fii^ee  exercise  and  enjoymei 
of  religious  profession  and  worship,  without  discriminatkm 
preference  ;^  excluding,  however,  acts  of  licentiousness,  ai 
practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  state. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1784,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legi 
lature,  **  to  enable  all  the  religious  denominations  of  tfab  ila 
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^  appoint  trustees,  wlio  shall  be  a  body  oorporat6  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  temporalities  of  their  respective 
(MingregationSy  and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned." 

Bj  the  act  every  church  assembled  together  at  the  place, 
where  they  statedly  attend  for  Divine  w<Nrship,  is  empowered 
by  a  plurality  of  voices  to  elect  not  less  than  three,  nor  more 
tiia&  nine,  discreet  and  prudent  persons  as  trustees,  to  take 
ehai^  of  the  estate  and  property  belonging  to  them  respee- 
lively,  and  to  transact  all  affairs  relating  to  their  temporalities. 
b  dns  meeting  every  male  person  of  full  age,  who  has  been 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  body  assembled,  is  authorized 
Id  vote. 

Tiie  names  ef  the  persons  elected  are,  by  the  persons  con- 
tlitated  the  vetiunuig  oflScers  for  this  purpose,  to  be  certified, 
md  tke  oertifieate  proved  and  acknowledged  before  the  chan- 
orilor,  one  of-  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  or  any  one  of 
tte  judges  of  the  court  of  conunon  pleas  of  the  county.  The 
eertificste  is  to  be  recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  a 
book,  kept  ler  diat  purpose,  and  is  to  contain  the  style,  name, 
or  title,  by  which  the  trustees  are  to  be  known  as  a  body 
eoiporate. 

The  trustees  dras  eonstitnted  may  receive,  purchase,  and 
hold,  property  for  the  mse  of  the  church,  congregation,  or 
Miety,  to  tiie  amonnt  of  3,000  dollars  annual  income,  and  are 
inretled  witk  all  the  powers  necessary  for  the  due  management 
of  it  They  are  empowered  to  have  a  common  seal,  to  regu- 
IHe  pew*jceRts  and  perquisites,  and  all  other  matters  belonging 
to  the  temporal  concerns  and  revenues  of  such  societies. 
Tkeir  snoeessien  is  to  be  kept  np  in  this  manner :  they  are 
divided  into  diree  dasses,  one  of  which  goes  out  annually,  and 
Ikeir  pbce  is  to  be  supplied,  annnaily,  by  a  new  election. 

The  mimstec^s  sdary  is  to  be  fixed  by  a  vote  of  the  majority 
tf  ths  deetors,  bat  eonftrmed  and  paid  by  the  trustees. 

After  the  first  -election,  no  person  can  be  an  elector,  who 
hit  sot  been  a  slated  attendant  <m  Divine  worship  in  the 
■•defy,  and  contributed  to  its  support  according  to  its  usages, 
fiiery  saieh  body  of  trustees  is  required  to  exhibit,  upon 
^tlh,  between  the  1st  of  Juinary  and  the  1st  of  April,  once 
ii  wee  yean,  an  accoimt  and  inventory  of  the  real  and  per- 
iod prcqiertf  belosging  to  the  society  for  which  they  act,  to 
^^aneeBor,  one  of  the  judges  ofthe  supr^ne  eomt,  or  any 
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of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  in  the  county  where 
the  society  is  situated;  and  in  case  of  failure  tl|ey  thenceforth 
cease  to  be  a  body  corporate. 

Some  small  alterations  were  afterwards  made  in  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  this  act,  in  compliance  with  a  request  from  the  Dutch 
churches  in  this  state,  by  which  the  ministers,  elders,  and 
deacons,  of  the  several  Dutch  churches  were  constituted  their 
trustees. 

Afterwards  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church  in  New- York 
was  empowered  to  take  and  use  the  name  of  **  the  rector  and 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New- York,  in  communion  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  state  of  New- York." 

Concerning  the  provisions  of  this  law,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  for  a  vast  proportion  of  the  congregations  in  this  state  it 
proposes  no  kind  of  benefit  whatever,  viz.  such  as  have  no 
common  property.    This,  it  is  presumed,  is  now,  and  probaUj 
will  for  a  long  period  to  come  be  the  fact  with  respect  io 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  whole,  exclusively  of  the  buildings 
in  which  they  assemble  for  public  worship.    Without  a  minister 
such  buildings  are  of  little  value,  and  the  law,  the  only  one 
concerning  the  subject,  does  not  enable  the  congregation  to 
provide  any  means  for  the  support  of  a  minister.     This  is  left, 
as  the  legislature  found  it,  to  mere  voluntary  contributioii* 
Where  a  congregation  is  very  large,  and  the  burthen  of  conse* 
quence  very  light,  the  object  may  be  accomplished  withcMt 
much  difficulty.     Where  this  is  not  the  case,  ministers  may 
indeed  be  settled,  and  for  a  time  supported.     But  as  every 
man  knows  that  he  can  lay  down  this  burthen  whenever  he 
pleases,  multitudes  will  for  this  very  reason  lay  it  down.  Whoi 
the  power  is  possessed,  it  will  be  exercised ;  and  pretence* 
will  never  be  wanting  to  justify  the  exercise.    At  the  best,  tha 
minister  will  hold  his  living  on  a  tenour  absolutely  precanouss 
and  this,  of  itself,  will  discourage  men,  qualified  for  the  oBUct, 
from  entering  into  it.     The  people,  therefore,  may  be  left  for 
religious  instruction  to  men  utterly  unqualified ;  to  men  dear 
titute  of  the  knowledge,  without  which  it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  teach,  and  who  thrust  themselves  into  the  pulpit 
merely  because  they  are  too  lazy  to  work.    No  greater  calamity 
can  befal  a  people  than  this,  if  we  suppose  them  in  a  state  of 
health  and  peace,  except  being  saddled  with  a  corrupt  ministry. 

J^ut  this  is  not  all.    If  the  trustees  fail  to  make  the  triennial 
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adabition  specified,  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  congre- 
;atioD,  they  cease  to  be  a  corporate  body,  and  the  afiairs  of 
lie  congregation  are  set  afloat.  Should  the  trustees,  or  the 
iiidmdaal  member  of  their  board  to  whom  the  business  of 
Baking  this  exhibition  is  delegated,  choose  to  throw  the  afiairs 
of  flie  congregation  into  confusion,  he  has  nothing  fiurther  to 
do  than  barely  to  omit  this  duty  till  the  2d  of  April  in  the 
giren  year.  For  such  an  omission  how  many  plausible  justifi- 
ettioiis  may  be  pleaded.  Some  years  ago  the  congregation 
of  East-Ballstown  was  broken  up  in  this  very  manner,  and 
the  minister,  to  whom  they  were  strongly  attached,  was  dis- 
■tted,  merely  in  consequence  of  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
ioneasure. 

No  penalty  is  provided  in  the  law  to  punish  negligence. 
Ik  loss  of  their  corporate  powers  may,  and  in  many  cases 
vl,  gratify  the  trustees  instead  of  mortifying  them. 

From  these  observations  you  wilt  easily  discern  how  uncer- 
kiK  the  tenour  is,  by  which  ministers  hold  their  places  of 
MUkment  throughout  a  large  part  of  this  state.  Accordingly, 
loonsiderable  number  of  them  have  been  actually  dismissed, 
b1  fich  of  them  as  have  had  it  in  their  power  have,  in  many 
■Umiim,  returned  to  New-England.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
koinhabitantB  of  New- York  will,  ere  long,  adopt  wiser  and 
iwHer  measnres  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  among  them- 
ahpeiy  and  providing  for  thehr  children,  a  regular  continuance 
iibb  public  worship  of  God. 

The  Dutefa  congregations  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  general 
aeeption  to  these  remarks.  This  sober,  steadfast  people, 
bMng  their  burth  firom  the  United  Netherlands,  where  the 
vhnt  plan  for  supporting  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  which 
k  wwld  has  ever  known,  had  been  long  adopted,  came  to 
kttrioa  with  fixed  habits  concerning  this  subject,  and  have 
ikrto  retained  them.  They  pay  the  salary,  which  they  have 
MB  engaged,  so  long  as  the  minister  lives,  whether  he  be 
Afe  or  unable  to  officiate.  In  this  honourable  conduct,  it  is 
M^fad,  they  stand  alone,  and  exhibit  an  example  worthy  of 
v^foBowed  by  those  of  every  other  religious  denomination. 

I  am,  Shr,  8cc. 
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Carutiiuiion  of  the  State.    Legislature*    BUectare*   Bxt 
cutive.     Courts,     Council  of  Appointment  and  Svfire^s 
Court  of  Errors f  so  constituted  as  to  affect  the  StaU  J>* 
a  manner  unfortunate  and  mischievous. 

Dear  Sir; 

Thb  constitatioii  of  the  state  of  New-Yoik  eof^ 
aists    of  forty-two    articl^>    most  of  theih   differing  Wt^ 
firom  those  found  in  other  American  instmnfents  of  the  lOi^ 
natuto^ 

The  legislature  is  formed  of  a  senate  and  house  of  assenUf^^ 
Iht  former  consisting,  originally,  of  twenty-four,  and  the  ktts^ 
of  at  least  seventy  members*    The  seniite  can  ne?er 
of  more  than  one  hundred,  nor  the  tissembly  of  more 
three  hundred*     The  poWets  Imd  priyileges  of  Hiese  twir 
bodies  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  other  statei.     Neither^ 
house  can  adjourn  for  more  than  two  days  without  the  ocMent^ 
of  the  other. 

Every  male  inhabitant  of  Ml  age,  resident  in  tt»  state 
months  before  the  day  of  election,  if  a  fireeholder  poteeasiiq 
freehold  to  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  Within  the  county, 
having  rented  a  tenement  therein  of  the  yearly  value  of  tont^ 
shillings,  and  having  been  rated,  and  actually  paid  taxes  to  iim^ 
state,  is  entitled  to  vote  for  the  representatives  of  the  coiini^^ 
in  assembly. 

Electors  of  senators  must  possess  freeholds  to  the  vi 
of  one  hundred  pounds.  By  these  the  governor  also 
elected. 

The  governor  continues  in  o&ce  three  years,  and  is 
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sted  with  the  usual  powers  attached  to  the  gnbematorial 


The  goyernor,  chancellor,  and  judges  of  the  snpreme  court, 
any  two  of  them  together  with  the  governor,  are  constituted 
council,  to  revise  all  bills,  about  to  be  passed  into  laws  by 
9  legislature,  and  for  that  purpose  always  assemble,  when- 
er  the  legislature  is  convened.  All  bills,  which  have  passed 
d  senate  and  assembly,  are  presented  to  them  for  exami* 
tion.  If  they  judge  it  improper,  that  a  bill  should  pass, 
By  return  it,  with  their  objections  in  writing,  to  the  senate 
the  assembly,  t.  e.  to  the  house  in  which  the  bill  originated, 
objections  the  house  is  required  to  enter  at  large  in 

minutes,  and  to  reconsider  the  bill ;  but  if  two-thirds  of 
ilh  houses  adhere  to  the  bill,  it  becomes  a  law. 
If  the  council  of  revision  do  not  return  the  biD  hi  ten  days, 
becomes  a  law. 

Hie  assembly  every  year  openly  nominates  and  appoints  a 
Dflfor  from  each  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the  state  is 
tided,  to  be  a  council  for  the  appointment  of  the  various 
ben  in  the  state,  exclusive  of  those  which  are  elected  by 
e  people,  or  appointed  by  the  legislature.  Of  this  council 
s  chief  executive  for  the  time  being,  whether  governor, 
■leiiant-govemor,  or  president  of  the  senate,  is  president, 
i4  has  s  casting  voice,  but  no  other  vote ;  and  with  the  advice 
ri|e(Mi8ent  of  tfie  council  appoints  all  the  said  officers. 
Vhe  same  senators  cannot  be  elected  to  this  council  two 
■B  snocessively. 

A.  mqority  of  the  council  forms  a  quorum. 
Ihe  diancellor,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the 
■I  judge  of  each  county  court,  hold  their  offices  during  good 
iisviour,  or  until  they  have  respectively  attained  the  age  of 
rtf  years. 

Iheriflii  and  coroners  are  annually  appohited,  and  are 
Hfable  of  holding  their  offices  more  than  four  yean  re- 
■ctively. 

The  house  of  assembly  has  the  power  of  unpeaching  all 
of  the  state ;  but  two-thhrds  of  the  members  present 

consent  to  such  impeachment. 
The  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments  is  to  consist  of  the 
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president  of  the  senate,  the  senators,  chancellor,  and  judges 
of  the  supreme  court,  or  the  major  part  of  them. 

The  same  persons  constitute  the  supreme  court  of  errors. 

No  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  eligible  to  any  civil  or  mili- 
tary office  or  place  within  the  state. 
■    No  acts  of  attainder  can  work  a  corruption  of  blood. 

The  trial  by  jury  is  established,  and  remains  inviolate  for- 
ever. 

The  legislature  can  at  no  time  institute  any  new  court,  or 
courts,  but  such  as  proceed  according  to  the  course  of  the 
common  law. 

All  persons  within  the  state  are  secured  in  the  free  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship,  without 
discrimiaation  or  preference. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  constitution  of  New- 
Tork.  Some  of  them  lie  open  to  animadversion.  Of  those, 
the  principal  in  its  importance  is  the  provision  made  for  form- 
ing the  council  of  appointment.  This  council  has  been  at 
once  the  subject,  and  the  source,  of  a  kind  of  perpetual  con- 
vulsion in  the  state.  As  this  body  appoints  all  the  officers, 
except  a  very  small  number,  in  the  state,  every  election  of 
governor,  senator,  and  representative,  is  contrived  and  car- 
lied  on  with  a  direct  reference  to  the  constitution  of  this 
council.  All  men,  who  wish  for  offices,  either  for  themselves 
or  others,  give  their  votes  and  their  influence  for  such  per- 
sons as  they  believe  will  contribute  to  the  choice  of  such  a 
council,  as  will  confer  the  offices  agreeably  to  their  wishes. 
Hence  caballing,  and  electioneering,  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
state,  and  deprave  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants  from  one  elec- 
tion to  another.  With  the  same  spirit,  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives appear  to  assemble,  with  a  conviction  that  this  is 
the  principal  object  for  which  they  meet ;  and  to  determine  it 
agreeably  to  their  wishes,  appears  to  occupy  their  primary 
thoughts.  To  compass  it  this  very  year,  a  part  of  the  assem- 
bly sacrificed,  in  the  face  of  day,  law,  principle,  and  decency. 
While  this  engine  of  mischief  continues,  there  is  little  reason 
to  hope,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  will  ever  enjoy  even 
a  tolerable  degree  of  peace. 

The  supreme  court  of  errors  is  also  little  else  than  a  nui- 
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Tou  will  remember,  that  it  is  composed  of  the  senate, 
iti  president,  the  chancellor,  and  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court.     These,  you  will  natorally  say,  must  form  a  very  re- 
spectable body.     The  French  academy,  if  I  mistake  not,  at 
Ae  instance  of  Louis  XIY,  published  a  Dictionary  of  the 
French  Language.    It  was  universally  condemned.    Furetiere, 
one  of  their  number,  .published  another  which  was  universally 
approved.     The  reason  in  both  cases  is  obvious.     The  dic- 
tiimary  of  the  academy  was  formed  by  the  worst  votes,  as 
WfXL  as  by  the  best ;  and  the  worst  are  always  a  majority. 
Furetiere's  was  formed  by  his  own  vote ;  and  that  was  pro- 
bably the  best,  or  one  of  the  best,  among  the  whole  number. 
The  votes  of  the  chanceUor  and  judges,  in  all  cases  of  law, 
Rnd  perhaps  of  equity,  may  be  regarded  fairly  as  possessing 
the  highest  authority.     A  part  of  the  senate  may  be  supposed, 
■ko,  to  be  able  judges  of  these  subjects.     But  the  majority  of 
ft  lK>dy,  consisting  of  such  numbers,  chosen  in  such  a  manner, 
t'fy  such  electors,  and  for  the  mere  purposes  of  le^slation ; 
Kvpecially  when  they  are  often,  to  say  the  least,  created  by 
KiBbal  and  intrigue,  carried  into  office  by  the  mere  spirit  of 
on  the  ground  of  a  temporary  and  causeless  popularity, 
intended  to  be  the  instruments  of  sinister  designs ;  must, 
their  ignorance  of  law,  their  total  unacquaintance  with 
jindicial  decisions,  and  not  unfrequently  their  want  even  of 
^ii^;htened  education,  be  a  most  unfortunate  tribunal  for  the 
Autiuon  of  such  questions  as  will  often  come  before  them,  and 
fcr  the  final  establishment  of  law. 

The  perpetual  fluctuation  of  office  in  this  state,  growing* 
out  of  its  constitution,  is  also  an  evil,  the  magnitude  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  Were  the  puisne  judges  of  the 
Mnty  comrts,  the  sherifis,  the  clerks  of  the  counties,  and 
periaps  a  few  other  officers  of  less  importance,  fixed  permar 
Wdy  in  Aeir  stations,  the  inhabitants  of  New-Tork  would 
<ooii  enjoy  a  quiet,  which,  I  am  afiraid,  lies  now  beyond  the 
Wriion  of  tiieir  view. 

Ai  the  state  of  things  actually  is,  they  seem  destined  to 
«Ar  for  an  indefinite  period  the  evils  of  political  turmoil]; 
^  those  in  a  degree  which  a  traveller,  passing  through  their 
coQBtry,  and  discerning  the  ample  means  of  prosperity  which 
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God  has  put  in  their  possession,  will  deeply  lament     I  know 
BQ  physical  reason,  why  the  people  of  this  state  may  not  be 
as^  prosperous  and  happy  as  any  people  on  the  globe.     Their 
noral  and  political  concerns  certainly,  and  very  seriously,  de- 
■Mmd  a  reformation.    The  defects  in  their  constitution,  which 
{  Juive  mentioned,  are  radical.    Their  council  of  appointment 
is  QDB  of  the  most  unfortunate  branches  of  government,  which 
oauld  have  been  devised  for  them  by  the  bitterest  enemy ;  a 
firebrand^   which  annually  threatens   a  conflagration  to  the 
whole  political  edifice,   and  will  ultimately  lay  it  in  ashes. 
Their  supreme  court  of  errors,  also,  though  I  am  aware  that 
examples  are  not  wanting,  which  may  and  will  be  pleaded  for 
its  justification,  is  a  political  solecism  of  the  grossest  kind. 
Here  men,  and  those  usually  a  majority,  sit  to  canvass  and  to 
reverse  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  tribu- 
ials ;  some  of  whom  through  the  want  of  principle,  and  all 
through  the  want  of  sufficient  knowledge,  are  totally  incom- 
petent to  decide  on  the  questions  proposed  for  their  deter- 
mination.    A  part  of  them  will  annually  be  farmers,  mer- 
chants,  speculators,   and  particularly  that  restless,  bustling, 
office-hunting  race  of  beings,  who  are  customarily  known  by 
the  title  of  demagc^es.     In  seasons  of  quiet  the  senate  of 
New-York  will  probably  consist  of  respectable  members,  in  a 
]^portion  sufficiently  large  to  ensure  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
wumty.     During  the  reign  of  party  this  is  scarcely  possible. 
Ia  either  case  there  will  always  be  found  a  deficiency  of  that 
legal  knowledge,  by  which  alone  questions  of  law  can  be  safely 
decided.     Nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  than  to  submit 
^(liettions,   involving  in  their  nature  profound  learning  and 
eirtensive  science,  to  the  determination  of  those,  who  possess 
AMther.     Virtue  alone,  in  whatever  degree  existing,  never 
qualified  a  man  for  the  office  of  a  judge. 

So  long  as  the  violence  of  party,  and  the  insatiable  thirst 
fot  office  and  its  emoluments,  predominate  in  this  state,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  that  its  citizens  will  admit  the  justice  of 
these  remarks,  or  give  them  even  a  sober  consideration.  I 
mliy,  however,  be  permitted  to  hope,  as  well  as  to  wish,  that 
the  storm  will  one  day  be  overpast,  and  be  succeeded  by  sere- 
nity and  sunshine. 
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ben,  withoat  any  violence  to  probability,  it  may  be  be- 
ad, jnster  views  may  be  adopted,  happier  dispositions  ope- 
»  and  more  auspicious  measures  be  pursued.  In  such  a 
I  tbe  people  of  this  state  would  find  abundant  reason  for 
itating  themselves,  and  for  acknowledging  with  ardent 
itizde  the  smiles  of  Heaven  upon  their  countiy.  Until 
:  time,  their  struggles  will  in  all  probability  resemble  not  a 
a  those  which  have  ruined  almost  every  republic*  The 
■test  evil  in  republican  governments  is,  ordinarily,  fluctua- 
1 ;  the  greatest  blessing,  stability. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


JOURNEY  TO  LONG-ISLAND. 


LETTER   I. 

Mage  from  Norwedk  to  Huntington.  Uogtts  Neck^ 
\nDn  of  Huntington.  Smithtoum.  Setaucket.  Brooke 
wen.  Riverhead:  its  Courts.  Southhold.  Oyster 
^oint.     Fishers  Island.     Plumb  Island. 

>BAR  Sir; 

In  company  with  professor  D ,  of  Yale  college^ 

S ,  one  of  the  tutors,  and  Mr.  D        ,  a  gradnate  of 

;  iostitntion,  I  set  out.   May  9th,  1804,  on  a  journey  to 
ig-lsland.    The  first  day  we  rode  to  Greenfield,  twenty- 
r  miles ;  and  the  next,  to  Norwalk,  nine.     Here  we  con- 
ted  till  Monday  the  14th,  the  wind  being  unfayourable 
pasnng  the  Sound.     On  Monday,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
ming,  we  embarked  with  our  horses  on  board  the  Hunting* 
feny  boat.     After  leaving  Norwalk  river,  the  mouth  of 
ich  is  a  good  harbour  for  vessels  of  less  than  one  hundred 
s,  the  wind  became  very  feeble,  shifted  suddenly  and  fire- 
sntfy  throughout  the  whole  day,  and,  what  was  very  tedi? 
I,  shifted,  in  almost  every  instance,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
vd  our  progress.   We  had  breakfasted  early,  and  on  meagre 
fit,  and  were  miserably  provided  with  food,  both  as  to  quan- 
7  and  quality,  for  the  day*     My  companions  ate  merely  to 
i&fy  the  corrodings  of  hunger.     I  fasted  till  after  three  the 
Beceeding  morning.     To  add  to  our  troubles,  a  thunder- 
Anm  overtook  us  in  the  mouth  of  Huntington  harbour  at 
■M  o'clock  in  the  evening.     Our  quarter  deck  was  leaky, 
^  permitted  the  rain  to  descend  upon  us  in  streams,  not  at 
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all  resembling    those    of  Helicon*.     Time,   patience,   and 
apathy,  however,  helped  us  through  the  train  of  our  difficulties, 
and  at  half  after  two  we  landed  at  the  usual  place.     Here  we 
found  a  very  decent  house.     The  family  arose  with  a  greai 
deal  of  good  nature,  and  entertained  us  very  kindly,  and  ve 
well.     We  went  to  bed  between  three  and  four,  rose  at  ten,» 
and  between  eleven  and  twelve  pursued  our  journey  to  S 
tancket :  twenty-five  miles. 

Huntington  is  an  ancient  settlement ;  the  westernmost  oft* 
those  in  the  county  of  Sufiblk»  which  were  formed  by  colonis 
from  New-England.    The  township  extends  from  north 
south  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  island,  ten  or  twelv 
miles ;  and  about  the  same  distance  from  east  to  west.     Th 
tdwn  is  built  six  miles  from  the  northern  shore,  at  the  lie 
of  •«  bay,  named  Huntington  Bay,  and  during  the  revolotioi 
the  principal  station  for  the  British  ships  of  war  in  the  SouadK 
This  bay  is  large,  and  deep  enough  to  receive  the  greateft^ 
number  of  vessels,  which  ever  assemble  at  any  single  place  / 
furnishes  good  anchorage,  and  is  safe  from  all  winds.     Its 
flKiuih  is  f(»*med  by  two  peninsulas,  or,  as  they  are  here 
termed,  necks ;  Eaton's  on  the  east,  and  Lloyd's  on  the  west 
On  the  former  of  these  is  a  light-house.     Few  places  more 
d^nand  such  a  structure,  or  furnish  for  it  a  more  commodioos 
sitoation.    The  rocks,  which  project  from  this  neck,  and  are 
a  continuation  of  its  base  into  the  Sound,  have  in  several  in- 
stances proved  fatal  to  seamen.     Captain  Keeler,  a  worthy 
and  intelligent  inhabitant  of  Norwalk,  returning  from  the 
West-Indies  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  entered  the  Sound 
on  the  16th  of  January,  in  the  year  1791.     I  then  redded  at 
Greenfield,   and  distinctly  remember  the  day ;  and  never  saw 
a  winter  day  which  was  more  pleasant     In  the  evenii^  there 
arose  a  tremendous  storm.    The  brig  was  driven  upon  these 
fosks,  and  every  person  on  board  perished. 

*  Ooe  fact  concerning  this  boat  well  deserves  to  be  recorded.  The  feny- 
mmi  informed  me,  that  it  was  built  and  had  been  emplojred  for  some  time^ 
I  have  foigotten  how  long,  in  crossing  this  ferry  antecedently  to  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  It  was  now  therefore  more  than  thirty  years  old.  This  is  a 
strong  proof,  that  the  oak  of  New-England  and  New-York,  when  managed 
wilh  ikill,  famishes  a  lasting  material  for  ship-building.  Very  little  had 
done  to  keep  this  vessel  in  repair. 
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Lilojd'a  neck  is  a  large  and  valuable  estate,  belonging  to  a 
respectable  family  of  that  name,  whicli  has  been  in  possession 
of  it  for  a  long  time.  It  is  connected,  at  the  western  end,  with 
ttie  township  of  Oyster  Bay,  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand.  On  the 
southern  side  of  this  peninsula  is  a  pretty  romantic  retreal; 
o^oned  Queen's  Village,  and  handsomely  celebrated  by  the  Iwlf 
4?OYemor   Livingston,   of   New-Jersey,   in  bis   Philosophic 

olitnde.  I  visited  the  place  formerly,  and  thought  it  not 
of  the  character  attributed  to  it   by  that  gen- 


The  town  of  Hnntington  we  left  on  our  right,  intending  to 

ss  throQgh  it  upon  our  return.     As  we  failed  of  accomplisb- 

this  design,  I  am  able  to  describe  it  only  as  it  appeared  to 

e  many  years  since.  .  It  was  then  loosely  and  indifferently 

^It    As  we  now  passed  by  it,  several  good  houses  and  a 

dl-looking  church,  newly  erected,  showed  us  a  handsome 

Edition  to  its  former  appearance.  The  inhabitants,  at  the  tine 

which  I  refer,  were  esteemed  sober,  industrious,  and  reli- 

^ioos.    The  revolutionary  war  affected  them  unhappily  in  aD 

^fcese  respects.     Within  a  few  years  past  several  revivals  of 

^i^eligion  have  extensively  renewed  their  ancient  character. 

The  soil  of  the  township  is  light,  warm,  moderately  good,  and 

^1  suited  to  all  the  productions  of  the  climate. 

Huntington  lies  about  three  miles  south  of  the  general  line 

^'^tfae  north  shore.  The  country  from  Huntington  to  Setank^ 

'^f  on  the  middle  road  (that  which  we  took)*  formed  of  intarr- 

^^^^Dging  hills  and  Tallies,  and  a  few  plains,  none  of ,  them  ejb' 

^^^sive.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  forested,  principally  with  oak 

^^  chesnut,  but  with  an  interspersion  of  hickory,  cherry,  aa4 

^>eral  other  kmds  of  trees. 

The  best  land,  which  we  saw  on  this  day's  journey,  is  in  and 
^i^vat  Bniithtown.     Here  we  cBned,  or  rather  wished  to  dine ; 
^^^  inn  at  which  we  stopped,  and  the  only  one  on  the  road, 
^ot  having  the  means  of  enabling  us  to  satisfy  our  wishes.    In 
^Kis  hnnUe  mansion,  however,  we  found  a  young  lady  about 
^^^^kteen,  of  a  fine  form  and  complexion, .  a  beautiful  coun- 
tenance, with  brilliant  eyes  animated  by  intelligence,  possessr 
^^  mannen,  which  were  a  charming  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
S^arc,  aad  eonvennig  in  language  which  would  not  have  dia- 
^^ledited  a  dmwing-ioom  or  a  cooft.     Her  own  dedanitioM 
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eompdled  us  to  believe,  against  ererj  pre-conception^ 
she  was  a  child  of  this  vety  humble,  uneducated  family ;  b 
nothing  which  we  saw  in  the  house  could  account  for  the 
pearance  of  her  person,  mind,  or  mannera.     I  was  ready,  as 
beUere  all  my  companions  were,  when  we  left  tbe  spot,  to 
Iieve,that  some 

'*  Flowers  are  bom  to  blash  unseen 
And  waste  tbdr  sweetness  on  the  desert  Mr.**  -  *  •  -  > 


A  small  church  stands  near  this  inn,  in  the  midst  of  a 
consisting  of  ten  or  a  dooen  houses.     Not  far  from  this  111 
collection  runs  a  sprightly  mill-stream,  an  <rf)ject)  which  m  :dur 
region  will  engage  the  attention  of  every  traveller. 

Smithtown  extends  about  half  across  the  island,  and  is  tea 
Or  twelve  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west  It  is  foriaed 
almost  universally  of  scattered  plantations.  The  aoili  takm 
together,  is,  I  suspect,  inferior  to  that  of  no  township  in  this 
county.  It  received  its  name  from  two  families,  both  named 
Smith,  which  first  settled  in  it,  and  from  whidi  a  considerable 
part  of  its  present  inhabitants  derive  their  origin.  Their 
•number,  in  tbe  year  1790,  was  1,022 ;  in  L800, 1,418 ;  maii  in 
1810, 1,592. 

In  this  township,  near  its  southern  limit,  is  a  pond,  httfing 
the  Indian  name  of  Ronkonkoma,  which  is  said  by  aathasiiy, 
that  cannot  be  rationally  questioned,  to  rise  regularly  thretigb*. 
out  seven  years,  and  to  fall,  with  the  same  regularity  tfaroi|gii 
the  following  seven.  No  water,  except  from  subjacent  j^iriiigs, 
runs  into  it,  or  out  of  it.  It  abounds  with  perch.  I  will  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  stoiy. 

Brookhaven  is  a  township,  lying  immediately  east  of  Saddh- 
town,  extending  east  and  west  on  the  road  nineteen  niiles; 
and  from  the  north  to  the  south  side  of  the  island ;  a 
varying  here  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  miles. 

Setauket,  the  principal  village  in  this  township,  is  built 
the  north  shore,  and,  like  Smithtown  and  Huntington^  is 
ancient  settlement.  The  number  of  houses  within  the  compasi 
of  a  square  mile  may  be  forty  or  fifty,  thinly  dispersed,  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  old  and  indifferently  repaired.  The 
village  contains  two  churches ;  a  Presbyterian  and  an  Episco- 
pal, both  ancient  and  ordinary ;  the  latter  in  a  ruinous  condi- 
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tim*.     The  soil  is  sandy  and  ligbt,  bat  capable  by  a  jadicious 
cnltiYation  of  producing  good  crops. 

Brookhaven  contains  several  otber  villages  and  hamlets, 
beside  a  nnmber  of  scattered  plantations.  In  1790,  tbe  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants  was  8,224;  in  1800,  4,122;  and,  in 
1810,  4,176. 

Brookhaven  is  tbe  largest  township  on  the  island. 
We  lodged  at  tbe  hospitable  house  of  tbe  Honourable 
3*  Strong,  where  we  spent  our  time  very  pleasantly  until 
Elrarsday  morning,  being  detained  by  a  violent  north-east 
Airm,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  rain.  We  then  rode  to  a 
rlBage  in  the  township  of  Southhold,  named  Mattatuck,  having 
seised  through  the  remainder  of  Brookhaven,  the  township  of 
EUverhead,  and  a  part  of  Southhold ;  thirty-six  miles. 

When  you  read  this,  you  may  not  have  before  you  a  map  of 
EliOiig-Island.  It  will  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  give  you  here 
m.  general  view  of  its  geography. 

Long-Island  is  divided  into  three  counties ;  King's,  on  the 
■veitem  point ;  Queen's,  in  the  middle ;  and  Suffolk,  on  the 
B4Kt;  containing  at  least  two- thirds  of  the  whole  island. 

King's  contained  in  1790,  4,495 ;  in  1800,  5,740 ;  and,  in 
■LAO,  8,a03  inhabitants.  Queen's  contained  in  1790,  16,014; 
1800, 16,893;  and,  in  1810,  19,336  inhabitants.  Suffolk 
in  1790,  16,440;  in  1800,  19,464;  and,  in  1810, 
9U18  inhabitants.  Tbe  island  contained  in  1790,  36,949 ; 
V1800,  42.097 ;  and,  in  1810,  48,752  inhabitants. 

Queen's  county  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length ;  Suffolk  about 

^M  hundred.     King's  and  Queen's  counties  contain  each  six 

ttttitthips,  and  Suffolk  nine.     Three    of   these    townships, 

^)jitoilMiy,  in  Queen's ;  Huntington,  which  borders  on  it ;  and 

liQokhaven,  extend  across  the   breadth  of  the  island.     In 

^)iMB*s  comity,  Newton,  Flushing,  and  North-Hempstead, 

t^OD  die  north  side,  and  Jamaica  and  Hempstead  on  the 

i^A.    In  SuflTolk,  Smithtown,  Riverhead,  and  Southhold, 

^oa  the  north;  and  Islip,  Southampton,  and  Eastbkmpton, 

*B  en  die  sooth.    Shelter-Island,  the  remaining  township  in 

Ubik  eomkijf  lies  between  the  two  great  eastern  arms  oi' 

I^ig.Iflltnd,  to  be  hereafter  described. 

*  There  are  now  two  handsoait  churches  here.-— Pu^. 
▼OL  III.  T 


hamlets  in  the  township  of  BrookhaVen^  ealied  ] 
meadow ;  the  Old  man's ;  Millei^s  place ;  and  Wadi 
partly  in  Brookhaven,  and  partly  in  Biverfaead. 

At  Millei^s  place,  and  in  several  others,  the  prospe 
Sound  and  the  Connccticnt  shore  is  very  extern 
attractive. 

During  the  second  part  of  our  journey  this  day,  the 
was  chiefly  a  plain,  occupying  almost  the  whole  dista 
Wading  river,  which  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  fron 
haven,  to  Southhold,  near  thirty  miles. 

The  road  over  this  plain  is  generally  excellent.  Oi 
I  shall  make  some  observations  hereafter. 

Riverhead  is  the  shire  town  of  this  county.  It  was 
a  part  of  the  township  of  Southhold,  and  was  incorp 
17^.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Peconic  river,  the 
stream  on  the  island.  This  river  rises  in  the  middi 
island,  and,  running  from  west  to  east,  empties  its  ws 
the  great  bay  in  the  eastern  end,  known  by  several 
by  one  of  which,  viz.  Peconic,  I  shall  denominate  it  1 
The  court-bouse,  a  poor  decayed  building,  and  a  i 
hamlet,  containing  about  ten  or  twelve  houses^  stand 
efflux  of  this  river. 

From  this  account  of  the  court-house  you  will 
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and  adjourns  almost  always  on  the  succeeding  day  also. 
In  twenty  years  it  has  never  sat  later  than  till  Thursday 
evening. 

No  lawyer,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  has  hitherto  been  able 
to  get  a  living  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  I  entertain  a  vei;  le- 
spectful  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  but  both  you  fmd 
they  will  cheerfully  agree  with  me  in  saying,  that  this  ex- 
emption from  litigation,  while  it  is  a  peculiar,  is  also  a  very 
honourable  characteristic  of  this  county.  Not  far  from  diis 
hamlet  is  a  spot  of  ground  about  three  miles  in  diamafajsr, 
which,  as  I  was  informed  by  good  authority,  is  covered  with 
shrub  oaks  and  pines,  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet  in  hejgi^t. 
In  the  whole  tract  there  is  not  a  single  tree  of  the  usual  size, 
although  it  is  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  such  trees.  The  oavse 
of  this  phenomenon,  in  a  place  where  the  soil  is  substantifdly 
the  same  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  country,  it  is  not  easy 
to  assign. 

Six  or  eight  miles  before  we  arrived  at  Mattatuck,  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  road  was  chiefly  settled,  in 
scattered  plantations,  and  the  inhabitants  appeared  generally 
to  be  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

Riverhead  contained  in  the  year  1800,  1,501  inhabitants ; 
and,  in  1810,  1,711. 

Mattatuck  is  a  hamlet  in  the  township  of  Southhold. 

Friday,  May  18th,  we  rode  through  Southhold  to  the  ferry. 
Thence  we  crossed  to  Shelter- Island,  and,  passing  over.it, 
crossed  a  second  ferry  to  Hog's  Neck,  a  peninsula,  united  to 
Southampton  by  a  long,  narrow  isthmus  of  sand,  bare  onljf  at 
low  water.  This  isthmus  we  travelled  over,  when  it  was 
covered  by  the  tide  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  in 
different  places  to  the  depth  of  two  feet.  Then,  by  a  veiy  cir- 
cuitous course  we  proceeded  to  Sagharbour. 

The  country  from  Mattatuck  to  Southhold  is  almost  a 
perfect  level,  and  the  road  very  good. 

Southhold  is  a  more  considerable  settlement  than  any  other 
through  which  we  had  passed.  The  houses  are  generally 
better,  more  numerous,  and  more  compactly  built.  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  Presbyterians,  have  erected  a 
church,  which  is  the  principal  ornament  of  their  town. 

Southhold  contains  two  parishes,  the  Town  and  Oyster 

t2 
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ponds.  From  the  town  to  Oysteiponds  Point  it  ten 
five  to  the  beach,  which  connects  the  Point  with  Ixng- 
and  five  thence  to  the  extremity  of  the  point 

The  parish  of  Oysterponds,  which  occnpies  tbia  gronn< 
is  only  one  mile  in  breadth,  but  is  popabns.  The  land  is  goo^l 
and  the  people  are  industrious  and  thrifty.    A  consiidCTfihtfci< 
number  of  the  inhabitants  are  fishermen.    The  agriculture  hmm 
lately  been  much  improved^  but  the  people  suffer  not  a  little 
from  ecclesiastical  contentions.     It  contains  a  Presbyterinn 
church,  and  has  a  settled  minister,  but  there  are  many  sectsr 
ries.    The  houses  are  about  as  numerous  as  in  SoutUiold,  and 
of  as  good  an  appearance. 

The  township  of  Southhold  includes  also  several  islands. 
Of  these  the  largest  is  Fisher's  Island,  lying  eight  miles  south- 
east of  New- London.  It  is  nine  miles  in  length,  and  contains 
about  four  thousand  acres.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the 
soil  moderately  good.  It  feeds  a  great  number  of  sheep,  with 
a  few  neat  cattle,  and  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  wool, 
butter,  cheese,  and  com.  It  was  originally  purchased  by  his 
Excellency  John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  formerly  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, and  is  now  the  property  of  Francis  B.  Winthrop,  Esq., 
of  New-York*  South-westward  of  Fisher^s  Island  are  two 
islets,  named  the  Gull  Islands  ;  on  the  least  of  which  is  built  a 
light-house.  These  stand  in  a  rapid  tide,  called  the  Horse- 
race, by  which,  had  they  not  a  base  of  solid  rock,  they  would 
long  since  have  been  washed  away. 

Immediately  south-west  of  these  islands,  or  rather  west- 
south-west,  lies  Plumb  Island,  separated  from  Oysterponds 
Point  by  a  channel,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  called  Plumb 
Gut,  through  which  also  runs  a  strong  and  rapid  tide.  This 
island  was  first  purchased  by  Samuel  Wyllys,  Esq.,  of  Hart- 
ford, about  the  year  1667,  for  a  barrel  of  biscuit,  and  a  hun- 
dred awls  and  fish-hooks.  The  original  proprietor  was 
Wyandonse,  called  by  Dr.  Trumbull,  Wyantanse,  one  of  the 
principal  sachems  of  Long- Island.  Afterward  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  Mr.  Beebee,  of  Plymouth,  some  of  whose  descend- 
ants are  said  lately  to  have  had  in  their  possession  a  manuscript 
history  of  the  settlement  of  that  colony,  now  supposed  to  be 
lost.  This  island  contains  about  eight  hundred  acres  oC3 
exoellent  land,  and  is  inhabited  by  six  families.    Its  waters^ 
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a  in  fine  fish.    Anciendy  it  was  called  the  Me  of 
DS ;  I  suppose,  firom  its  solitary  sitnation. 
ere  are  sdso  two  or  three  islands  in  Peconic  Bay  included 
t,  of  which  die  largest  is  Robin's  Island. 
tiiese  islands,  except  die  last,  lie  in  a  line,  and  in  the 
d  direction  of  the  north  shore  of  Long-Island  in  this 
it  and  were  very  possibly  a  part  of  it  in  distant  ages. 
%e  year  1790,  Southhold,   then  including  Rirerhead, 
iM  3,219  inhabitants ;  in  the  year  1800,  widiout  Rirer- 
;S;210;  in  dbe  year  1810,  2,613. 

lam, Sir,  &c. 
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Ckmtral  Observations  on  the  Northern  Parts  of  Long- 
Island,  and  on  the  Stones  and  Sand  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. Influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  depositing  Sand 
on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  the  United  States.  Cultivation 
of  Wheat.  Account  of  the  Hessian  Fly.  Forest  Trees. 
JFruit  Trees.  Improvement  in  Agriculture.  Scarcity  of 
Brooks  and  Mill-Streams.     Fisheries. 

Dbar  Sir; 

In  the  summary  accomit,  which  I  have  given  of  this 
part  of  our  journey,  you  have  undoubtedly  concluded,  that 
many  particulars  were  omitted  which  might  have  been  men- 
tioned with  advantage.  The  truth  is,  this  country  is  not  dis- 
tinguished, like  others  through  which  I  have  travelled,  by  a 
succesion  of  varieties,  continually  inviting  the  eye,  and  fur- 
nishing a  fund  of  materials  for  observation.  A  general  same- 
ness spreads  over  its  face  ;  and  in  an  excursion  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  a  traveller  may  be  said,  in  a  sense,  to  have  seen  it 
all.  I  have,  therefore,  chosen  to  throw  together  the  remarks 
which  occun'ed  to  me  during  this  part  of  my  progress. 

Long-Island,  from  Huntington  to  Southhold,  and  probably 
from  a  considerable  distance  further  westward  to  Montauk 
Point,  is,  like  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  Nantucket,  Martha's 
Vineyard,  and  a  considerable  tract  in  the  southern  part  of 
Massachusetts,  a  vast  body  of  fine  yellow  sand,  rising  in  many 
instances  from  one  to  two,  and  in  some  to  near  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

Of  the  same  sand  is  formed  Shelter  Island  also ;  and,  I 
presume,  most  others  in  this  neighbourhood,  both  within  and 
without  Peconic  Bay.  Of  the  same  material  is  formed  the 
immense  beach,  extending  everjrwhere  as  a  barrier  against  the 
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in  front  of  the  great  bay,  which  reaches  on  the  south 
^de  of  the  island  from  Hempstead  to  Southampton,  about 
^i^lity  miles,  and  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  by  a  few 
^sarrow  inlets.  Like  the  beach,  formerly  described  on  the 
^^astem  shore  of  Cape  Cod,  this  also  is  tossed  into  innumer- 
^Me  wild  and  fantastical  forms.  On  a  multitude  of  grounds, 
different  places,  the  yellow  sand,  as  on  Cape  Cod,  is  covered 
»y  a  thin  stratum  of  white  sand,  sometimes  naked,  but  gene- 
^'sHy  overspread  with  a  layer  of  soil ;  and,  as  on  that  penin- 
so  here,  in  Biverhead,  Sonthhold,  Easthampton,  and 
Southampton,  the  sand  in  several  places  has  been  blown 
^mrwdj  to  a  considerable  depth,  leaving  a  number  of  small  tracts 
^^Isolutely  desolate  and  useless. 

When  we  commenced  our  jonmey  on  this  island,  I  pro- 
^BX>sed  to  my  companions  to  examine,  with  a  continued  and  mi- 
XBnte  attention,  the  stones  of  every  size,  which  should  be  visi- 
ble to  us  throughout  all  the  parts  of  our  progress.     This  exa- 
"imation  was  made  by  us  all  with  great  care,  and  was  extended 
'^  the  stones  on  the  general  surface,  to  those  washed  out  in 
'follow  roads,  to  those  uncovered  on  the  summits  and  sides, 
^ih1  at  the  bottom  of  hills,  to  those  found  in  the  deepest  val- 
li^,  and  to  those  which  were  dug  out  of  a  considerable  num- 
*^r  of  very  deep  wells.     The  result  of  this  examination  was, 
^t  all  the  stones  which  we  saw  were,  without  an  exception, 
^^titute  of  angles,  limited  by  an  arched  exterior,  appearing  as 
^  Worn  by  the  long-continued  attrition  of  water,  and  in  all  re- 
'pects  exactly  like  those,  which  in  a  multitude  of  places  we 
foimd  on  the  beach  of  the  ocean.     In  ten  or  twelve  instances, 
possibly  a  few  more,  we  observed  small  rocks  of  granite  on  our 
'^^ad.     Every  one  of  these  exhibited  what  I  thought  plain 
P*H>ofii  of  having  been  washed  for  a  considerable  length  of 
^^H^,  and  strongly  resembled  rocks  of  the  same  kind,  which 
"^We  been  long  beaten  by  waves.    I  will  not  say  that  no  other 
^^^cveHer  would  have  considered  these  rocks  as  exceptions ;  but 
^  my  eye  they  exhibited  manifest  appearances  of  having  been 
"^^tig  worn  by  water.     If  this  opinion  be  admitted,  we  did  not 
B*^,  in  a  progress  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  a  single 
^^^<Mie  which  did  not  exhibit  proofs  of  having  been  washed  for 
^  ^nsiderable  period. 

On  Montaiik  Point  the  stones  have  a  different  aspect. 
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"* 

Wing  angoiar/and  wearing  the  common  appearano*  of 
granite  rocks  so  generally  fonnd  in  New*En|^d«''.  After 
bad  passed  Jamaica^iia  our  way  to  New-Yorky  we  fonndm 
mibur  >cliange  in  the^tones,  mostof  tl»m  being  here  alio 
galar»  and  presenting  no  evidence* that  Ikey  bad.  e^er.  beeii 
iFasbed..  :  Between  tlMse  limite  the  stonee  am  nnmnal^ 
aqaati^  if  I  may  be  allowed,  for  die  sake  of  ii  aacinmtnoiig  to 
give  them  this  name. 

.'  Fn>m  this  extraordinary  fact  it  would  adem  to  be  n  natasi 
«ondttsion»  that  the  great  body  of  this  island^  or  periiafMi  mste 
properly  the  materials  of  whioh  it  is  oamposedv  were  ateaiM 
Ibnner  period  covered  by  the  ocean^  and^by  a  eanae  wUdb 
cannot  now  be  discovered,  were  thrown  up  into  their  piesent 
larm.  As  there  are  in  it  no  vestiges  of  a  sftigle  volcano, 
Ibe  attribution  of  its  origin  to  v<^anio  eruptions  must  iie^gm* 
tttitouSk  Were  we  to  admit  the  existence  of  sock  a  canse^its 
operations  would  in  no  measure  account  for  the  aotnal^eMk 
ulena.  Nm-  does  it  seem  reeoncilable  with  facts  to  sep^Kisei 
that  this  mass  of  ^earth  was  thrown  up  to  such  a  heqilit  byiany 
movements  of  the  ocean. 

Among  the  schemes  of  philosophy,  which  may  be  resorted  to 
(sup  the  purpose  of  exphuning  this  point,  none  appears  to-  pro- 
iftise  so  mnek  as  that  of  Whitbhurst  conoeming  the  fenttfltiaa 
of  thi»  globe.  This  gentleman,  as  you  probably  have  long 
since  learned,  supposes  the  land  and  the  water  to  have* been 
erigiaally  d&tribiited  on  ihe  surface  of  the  globe  in  a  very  dtf- 
lerent  manner  from  that  which  exists  at  present.  The  dehigii 
ib  his  opinion,  changed  the  fooe  of  the  earth  so  materially^  as 
in  many  places  to  convert  that  part  of  the  ^wttate,  vrhieh  waa 
iM%inally viand,  into  Ocean;  and  that  which  was  oceati  ^faste 
land.^  This  scheme,  to  which  I  see  no  satisfactory  objeOtkNik 
«wiil  eertniniy -go  far  towards  explaining  the  phenomena  exK^ 
bited  Iqp  this  island.-  ^  Upon  any  other  widnn  my  kniowled^ 
jmiexplanBtmn' seems  impossMe.  Plainly  no  oonv.nlsioii^w- 
•eorded  in  history,  except  the  deluge,  wUl  acoonnt  at  aU'Air 
^Ihese  appearaoces,  nor  for  imamerbble  others  visible  in  tMi^ 
parts  of  both  eontihents;  That  Long-Island  "wlMi  deeplyiaf- 
feotadlby^iGs  gteat  shock  of  nature  id,  I  think,  "UMpieilioaaUe 
feom  U' variety  of  ifacts.-  —      vi*^.  .t  v -.^ 

On  the  eastern  border  of  Hempstead  plain,  near  the  middle 
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tfiCtfatt  tmadtk  of  the  iiland,  some  worknen,  who  were  digging 
m  weB,  fband  a  bg  of  wood,  three  fiset  in  length  and  one  in 
^finaeter,  at  the  4eptk  of  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  below 
-tfn  tiufiusei.  The  exterior  was  decayed  near  «i  inch  deep ; 
^ihe  test  was  perfecfljr  sound.  This  fact  I  had  from  Mr.  K»  of 
YaiiMd.  Mr.  B.  was  on  the  spot,  saw  the  log»  and  reoeiTed 
-die  paiticabii  of  the.  story  from  a  plain  farmer,  who  was  the 
-^^^roprietor  of  the  well. 

In  digging  a  well  also  at  the  east  end  of  the  same  plain, 
^boat  durty  miles  from  New* York,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
Ibieadtk  of  the  island,  the  greater  part  of  a  tree  was  discorered 
^■t  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet  A  part  of  the  wood  was 
^fpnt  upon  the  fire,  and  burnt  very  well. 

h  the  township  of  Hnnting^n,  about  the  middle  of  the 
%»Bidth  of  the  island  also,  the  neighbouring  people  were,  by 
mam  &cta  at  present  unknown,  induced  to  beKeye  that  there 
*im  a  silrer  mine  in  a  particular  spot     With  the  inquisitire 
afirit,  which  is  usual  in  such  cases,  they  dug  to  a  considerable 
depdi,  and  ia  their  progress  found  a  tree  with  its  branches,  bu- 
ried in  solid  earth  thirty  feet  below  the  surface.  The  branches 
woe  chiefly  decayed. 

At  Newtown,  in  Queen's  county,  a  deep  pit  was  sunk  in  the 

■ie  of  a  hill,  ia  the  autumn  of  1804^  for  the  purpose  of  form'^ 

ing  aa  ice-house.  The  hill  is  about  twenty  rods  from  the  shore 

rfdie  Sound»  and  about  fifty  feet  abore  high  water*mark. 

Whoa  the  workmen  had  proceeded  to  the  depth  of  twenty 

bet,  they  threw  out  a  great  number  of  frogs,  lodged  in  the 

cosne  gravel,  of  which  to  that  depth  the  hill  was  composed* 

Hey  diflEered  very  little  from  those  which  are  comaion  in  this 

<omitry»  except  that  thdr  oolour  was  a  less  vivid  gre^i.    The 

9mA  in  which  Aey  were  discovered  was  the  property  of 

Ctaend  Stevens,  of  New-YoriL.    My  informant  was  ins  sob» 

^oma  IStevens,  Esq.,  of  that  city.    When  Mr.  Stevens  saw 

HisfiEOfs,  they  had  beea  dug  ap  somewhat  more  than  aa  hour; 

^  .slthoii|;li  perfeetly  torpid  at  firsts  had  regained  all  the  ae- 

^11%  of  tibeir  species.    They  were  <Mnginally  thrown  firom  the 

ittttaof  tte.pit  apoa  a  scaffold,  erected  half  wi^  down  to  r^ 

^9ai»iim  eavtfi  as  it  was  dug  by  the  workmen.    Mr.  Stevens 

*>v  ten  at  the  time  when,  together  with  the  earthy  they 
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tbDwn  out  upon  the  surface.    The  wamith  which  they 
qwred  upon  the  scaffold  renewed  their  agility. 

Clam  shells  and  oyster  shells  have  also  been  dug  up  in  sen 
ral  places  at  great  depths.    An  instance  was  mentioned  to 
in  which  a  quantity  of  marine  shells  was  thrown  from  a  well 
considerable  depth,  by  the  workmen  who  were  digging  it» 
short  time  before  I  took  this  excursion.    Through  inatte 
tion  I  failed  to   note   either  the  place  ^r  the  time   in  miy 
jomrnal. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  Long-Island  was  once  a  pot  of 
the  continent ;  and  that  by  the  great  convulsion  which  I  hate 
mentioned,  it  was  separated  from  it  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Sound.  Permit  me  to  make  a  few  observations  concerning 
this  subject 

.Every  person  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  thb  cooft- 
try  knows,  that  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  North- America, 
from  Cape  Florida  to  Cape  Cod,  is  formed  of  sand,  almost 
without  a  mixture,  and  wears  the  general  appearance  of  a  vast 
beach,  apparently  washed  up,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  ocean. 
The  beach  (appropriately  so  called),  which  lines  this  immense 
length  of  coast,  and  which  is  known  to  be  formed  in  this  man- 
ner, generally  differs  in  nothing,  either  as  to  its  appearance  or 
its  .composition,  from  the  country  which  it  borders,  when  ex- 
amined at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  except  that  the 
former  is,  and  the  latter  is  not,  washed  by  its  waves ;  and  that 
the  former  is  naked,  while  the  latter,  having  emerged  at  an 
earlier  period,  is  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs.  Sand  ap- 
pears, I  think  evidently,  to  be  a  congeries  of  multifarious  ma- 
terials brought  together^  and  not  an  original  composition  of  the 
particles  which  form  the  globe.  If  this  opinion  be  admitted, 
we  are  here  presented  with  a  cause  apparently  sufficient  for 
the  accumulation  of  these  particles.  That  vast  basin,  which  is 
called  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  not  improbably  was  originally 
land,  and  in  the  long  progress  of  years  has  been  scooped  out 
by  the  united  agency  of  the  trade  winds  and  the  tides,  which 
heap  up  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  an  uncommon  height  in 
tfie  region  between  Florida  and  Terra  Firma.  The  subsidence 
of  this  aggregation  of  waters  has  always  been,  and  is  now  pro- 
duced by  that  vast,  and  perhaps  singular  current,  known  by  the 
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of  tile  Gulf  Stream ;  a  current  compared  with  which  the 
is  a  rivulet.     This  current,  it  will  be  easily  believed, 
iiected  its  course,  before  the  formation   of  Cape  Florida, 
to  the  shore  of  North  America  than  at  the  present 
and  conveyed  with  it  the  particles  washed  from  the 
of  Terra  Firma,  Mexico,  and  Florida,  until  they  were 
i^udly  deposited.     To  these  particles  the  strong  and  frequent 
•^ttteily  winds,  agitating  the  ocean  here  more  beyond  compa- 
than  any  other,  naturally  gave  a  new  direction  towards 
American  coast*.     By  this  alluvion,  continued  through 
any  centuries,  were  probably  heaped  up  the  immense  sandy 
•  ^^ast  already  specified,  a  vast  extent  of  beach  separated  from 
main  by  intervening  arms  of  the  ocean,  a  multitude  of 
ndy  islands  lining  the  coast,  and  a  great  number  of  banks 
d  shoals  still  lying  beneath  the  waves.     All  these  are  com- 
posed of  the  same  materials,  and  extend  in  a  chain,  not  how- 
49*ver  uninterrupted  (as  the  operation  of  tides  and  other  causes 
"^ironld  lead  us  to  expect),  from  Cape  Florida  to  the  borders  of 
^Newfoundland.     From  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Florida  the  whole 
^^«rtem  shore  of  this  continent,  except  the  tract  which  lies  be- 
'^^een  the  Raritan  and  the  harbour  of  New-Bedford  in  Mas- 
*^husetts,  is  uniformly  sandy,  light,  and  lean.    If  we  suppose 
Staten-Island  and  Long-Island  to  have  been  originally  a  part 
^f  the  coast,  and  to  have  been  continued  to  Falmouth  on  the 
Peninsula  of  Cape  Cod  (a  fact  of  which  the  intervening  islands 
8^e  some  indications),  the  eastern  shore  of  this  continent  will 
^  seen  to  have  been  originally  of  one  description* 

That  this  shore  has  been  thus  formed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
^t,  seems  probable  from  the  multitude  of  marine  substances 
'i'Hiiid  in  different  parts  of  the  country  near  the  coast ;  and 
'^^tne,  indeed,  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior.  Ma- 
'^ike  shells  and  marsh  mud  (the  latter  an  indubitable  proof  of  a 
loiig..continued  presence  of  the  ocean)  have  been  dug  up  in 
^^rioiis  places  at  the  depth  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty 
f^^etf .  Too  will  understand,  that  it  is  the  margin  only  of  this 

*  If  any  person  will  cast  his  eye  oo  a  map  of  Asia,  he  may  perhaps  sa- 
liafy  bimself  withoot  much  difficulty,  that  similar  ravages  have  been  ac- 
^i^MBplitlied  by  the  same  causes  from  the  eastern  coast  of  New-Holland  to 
^chnnifi  SciaitSy  which  aeparate  America  from  Asia. 

t  Frofintor  Kalm,  who  came  to  America  from  Sweden  in  the  year  1748, 
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eointry,  ^R^iiefa  I  here  suppose  to  have  been  formed  in  this 
miimier ;  and  even  that  must  have  b^en  greatly  increased  in 
its  height  by  flie  allnvion,  for  several  thousand  years,  of  earth 
ftwii  the  interior  hills  and  mountains. 

•  'That  Long- Island  was  once  united  with  Hie  main,  towards 
ita  western  end,  has  been  belieVed  by  a  great  multitude  of 
{MBTftons,  from  a  bare  inspection  of  the  scenery.  The  narrow- 
ness and  winding  of  the  straits  in  many  places ;  the  multitude 
df  faitervening  rocks  and  islands ;  the  projection  and  course  of 
Hm  points  between  this  island  and  the  counties  of  New-York 
aad  West-Chester,  and  the  general  aspect  of  both  shores,  have 

NWBtved  from  his  countiymen,  who  at  au  early  period  formed  settlements  in 
PtnoeylTaoMi  and  New-Jenej,  the  following  information. 

One  of  them,  whos^  name  was  King,  (old  him  that  a  relation  of  his,  who 
lived  about  eight  miles  from  the  Delaware,  on  a  hill  near  a  rivulet,  found 
at  the  depth  of  forty  feet,  while  digging  a  well  in  his  court-jard,  a  quantity 
of  oyster  and  muscle  shells,  a  great  quantity  of  reed,  and  pieces  of  broken 
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.  Fetcr  RambOy  near  sixty  years  of  age^  assured  him,  that  in  a  nomber  of 
plicoi  he  bad  seen  great  quantities  of  muscle  shells  and  other  marine 
T^ffi"T*l«  dug  up  at  considerable  depths ;  log9  of  wood  found  at  the  depth  of 
tirenty  feet,  some  petrified,  and  others  apparently  burnt ;  and  bricks  very 
deep  in  tlie  ground. 

^  Maonskeen,  above  seventy  years  old,  asserted,  that,  on  digging  a  well,  he 
)ud  seeo,  at  the  depth  of  forty  feet,  a  great  piece  of  chesnnt  wood,  together 
iQtb  roots  and  stalks  of  reed,  and  a  clayey  earth  like  that  which  commonly 
Qpyers  the  shores  of  salt-water  bays.  This  clay  had  a  similar  smell  and  the 
same  taste.  He  and  others  also  knew,  that  at  a  great  depth  a  trowel,  such 
as  the  Indians  use,  had  been  found. 

lii  various  other  instances,  wood,  oyster  shells,  clam  shells,  brandies  of 
bloda  of  wood,  and  Indian  trowels  were  dug  up,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
deep ;  and  in  one  instance  a  whole  bundle  of  flax  was  brought  up  from 
a.  depth  of  between  twenty  an4  thirty  feet,  as  little  damaged  as  if  it  had 
been  lately  put  under  ground.  Professor  Kalm  conjectures,  that  it  is  what 
11  called  the  wild  Viiginian  flax.  But,  whatever  it  was,  it  was  tied  together 
iU  a  bundle. 

Baccoun,  the  place  where  these  several  things  were  dug  up,  is  more  than 
IfO  English  miles  from  the  sea-shore. 

To  these  facts  1  will  add  another,  communicated  to  me  byGeneial 
Bearing. 

Anthony  Sherman,  digging  a  well  for  Mr.  Roderick  Havens,  on  Shelter 
Island,  in  the  year  1808,  found,  at  the  depth  of  fifty-seven  feet  below  the 
common  surface,  an  Indian  pestle,  beach  gmvel,  like  that  on  the  sea  beach 
oClb^island,  and  a  multitude  of  dam  sbeUs. 
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produced  this  opinion  in  minds,  which  haye  been  formed  to 
very  different  modes  of  thinking.  That  it  has  not  been  ge- 
nerally united  to  the  opposite  main  since  the  deluge  is  ubt 
answerably  evident,  because  there  are  no  traces  of  any  dban* 
nels,  worn  by  the  rivers  which  lie  westward  of  the  Connecticnty 
particularly  the  Hooestennuc. 

The  surface  of  Long- Island,  along  the  north  shore,  is  firom 
Wading  river  to  the  western  point  a  continual  interchange  of 
hills,  vallies,  and  plains ;  but  without  any  distinguished  specie 
mens  of  the  beauty,  which  might  naturally  be  expected  iroai 
such  a  variety  of  surface.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  theve 
is  nothing  which  approaches  towards  the  appearance  of  a 
mountain  ;  nothing  bold  and  masculine,  and,  except  in  a  few 
of  the  necks,  or  points,  nothing  particularly  soft  and  elegant. 
From  Wading  river,  eastward,  the  country  is  almost  an 
absolute  level. 

The  soil  on  the  north  side  has  but  two  considerable  varieties. 
It  is  either  the  thin  mould,  already  dientioned  as  covering  the 
layer  of  white  sand,  and  of  no  great  value ;  or  a  loam  of  a 
yellowish  brown,  spread  from  the  depth  of  one  to  perhiq[Mi 
three  or  four  feet,  mixed  with  an  abundance  of  gravel,  and  by 
a  skilful  husbandry  capable  of  being  rendered  eminently  pro- 
ductive. It  is  not,  however,  friendly  to  grass.  We  travelled 
through  this  country  in  the  month  of  May,  when  New-England 
is  universally  covered  with  a  fresh  and  glowing  verdure,  pra^ 
mising  by  its  brilliancy  the  future  luxuriance  of  the  pastui^g 
and  meadows.  Here,  with  a  small  number  of  exceptipiiB, 
chiefly  in  Huntington  and  Brookhaven,  the  natural  verdwre 
was  faint  and  bluish,  indicating  that  the  soil,  whence  it  sprani^ 
was  unfavourable,  and  the  cultivation  imperfect.  The  mett*- 
dows,  created  by  the  plough,  yielded  a  considerable  growtbof 
clover  and  herdsgrass. 

To  wheat  the  best  soils  of  this  island  are  peculiarly  suitod.^ 
In  favourable  years  they  have  often  yielded^  with  a  good 
dressing  of  manure,  particularly  of  white  fish,  from  thirfy  to 
forty  bushels  an  acre.  To  maize  they  are  less  congeidal. 
This,  however,  I  learned  from  information ;  the  season  nbt 
being  far  enough  advanced  to  enable  me  to  judge  frQfn 
inspection.  .,.  , 

Flax  has  heretofore  been  cultivated  with  suoeess ;  budfiir 
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t#o  yean  put  the  crop  has  fUled.  A  blaok  rust  has  wMk 
in  spots,  on  the  rind  or  coat ;  eaten  it  throogh,  and  deaUm 
its  texture.  Happily  this  evil,  unknown  till  witUn  this  peril 
u  already  decreasing. 

The  Hessian  fly  has,   some  years,   seriously  injured  tl 
wheat ;  but  generally  has  done  little  mischief. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  this  insect,  so  insigni 
eant  in  its  appearance,  and  yet  so  important  by  its  ravagef  i 
the  labours  and  happiness  of  mankind,  was  first  found  in  a  fie 
of  wheat,  on  or  near  the  Hessian  encampment  in  the  neig 
bourhood  of  Brooklyn,  and  opposite  to  the  city  of  New-Yoi 
Tins  was  in  the  year  1784.    Thence  it  spread,  at  the  rate 
about  twenty  miles  a  year,  through  most  parts  of  the  northe 
and  middle  states ;  faster  with,  and  slower  against,  the  soul 
west  wind.     So  many  descriptions  of  this  insect  have  be 
given  to  the  public,  that  a  minute  account  of  it  must  be  nnn 
cessary  here.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  its  fori 
as  an  enica,  is  that  of  a  small,  white  maggot ;  that  its  end 
sure,  when  a  chrysalis,  is  hard,  firm,  nearly  cylindrical,  of  tl 
colour  of  flax  seed,  and  scarcely  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  lengtl 
and  that,  when  a  fly,  it  is  less  than  a  gnat,  like  that  insect 
figure,  and  of  a  dark  cream  colour.     Its  eggs  are  laid  in  1 
autumn,  immediately  above  the  first  joint  of  the  wheat;  in  ' 
spring,  above  the  second ;  and,  in  the  summer,  above  the  thf 
When  this  nidus  is  not  attainable,  it  betakes  itself  to  of 
vegetables,  and,  it  should  seem,  of  many  kinds,  for  the  ■ 
purpose.     The  maggot  perforates  the  stalk  of  the  wheat, 
off  the  interior  rind,  together  with  the  principal  part  of 
vessels,  and  lives  upon  the  juice,  which  would  otherwise  si 
nutriment  to  the  ear.     Wheat  is  its  favourite  food, 
greatest  ravages  are  accomplished  in  the  autumn,  wb 
want  of  wheat  it  will  sometimes  destroy  rye  and  bariey. 
yellow-bearded  wheat,  having  in  the  exposed  joints  v 
neariy  solid,  is  more  secure  than  any  other  kind  agaii 
enemy;  but  yields  less;  is  more  exposed  to  the  inji 
winter  and  spring,  and,  when  made  into  bread,  becoi 
much  sooner  than  the  bald  wheat.     Upon  ground,  aisc 
has  been  manured  with  ashes,  as  the  wheat  grows  m 
dually  and  with  a  firmer  stalk,  it  is  less  exposed  tk 
sown  after  a  dressing  from  the  stable.     When  it  is  t 
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in  tlie  teasoDy  it  commonly  escapes  the  ravages  of  the  %  in 

aatunuiy  and,  unless  destroyed  by  the  frosts  in  February 

^md  March,  may  with  a  good  degree  of  probability  be  expected 

-Co  yield  a  crop.     But,  notwithstanding  these  and  all  other 

remedial  efforts,  the  mischief,  which  it  accomplishes,  is  pto- 

^ligious.     Twenty  years  since,  I  was  informed  by  a  mercbaat 

5n  West-Greenwich,  whose  business  gave  him  the  best  oppor- 

Aonities  of  knowing,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  parish,  before 

-ibke  arrival  of  the  fly,  used  to  export,  annually,  10,000  bushels 

of  wheat ;  but  were  then  obliged  to  import  3,000.     Where 

^rass,  or  maize,  does  not  furnish  the  farmer  a  substitute,  the 

evil  is  still  greater.     In  Connecticut,  the  cultivation  of  wh^at 

lias  for  more  than  twenty  years  been  in  a  great  measure  dis- 

oontiDued*. 

Nothing  can  more  strongly  exhibit  the  dependence,  or  the 
littleness  of  man,  than  the  destruction  of  his  valuable  interests 
by  such  minute,  helpless  beings ;  nor  can  any  thing  more  for- 
cibly display  the  ease  with  which  his  Maker  punishes  his  trans- 
gretsions.     The  animals,  which  from  our  infancy  we  regahl 
^th  terror,  are  the  fierce  and  voracious  inhabitants  of  the 
<leiert :  the  serpent,  the  rhinoceros,  the  catamount,  the  tiger, 
^  the  lion.     But  these,  mercifully  on  the  part  of  Heaven, 
^  few  in  number,  solitary  in  their  Ufe,  and  unfrequent  in- 
fers of  human  happiness :  sources,  rather  of  solemn  amns^- 
'Qent,  and  fireside  affright,   than  of  rational,   or  even  real 
^dziety.      The  great  army  which  God  sent  upon  the  Jews, 
i^fore  which  the  land  was  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  behind 
^  a  desolate  wilderness,  on  account  of  which  an  alarm  was 
bounded,  a  fast  sanctified,  and  a  solemn  assembly  proclaimed, 
^as  levied  from  the  race  of  the  canker-worm,  the  caterpillar, 
Uie  palmer-worm,  and  the  locust.    These,  and  their  compeen, 
have  m  every  age  been  the  army  of  God,  which  has  humbled 
the  pride,  frustrated  the  designs,  and  annihilated  the  hopes  jo[ 
lUA.    The  Hessian  fly,  as  I  observed,  is  less  than  a  gnat, 
%Bd,  when  settled  in  its  usual  manner  on  the  ground,  is  com- 
aftonly  invisible ;  being  seen  only  as  it  rises  in  small  clouds 
uunediately  before  your  steps.    It  is  feeble  and  helpless,  ako, 
V  the  extreme;  defenceless  against  the  least  enemy,  and 
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craihed  hj  the  most  detieale  toaoh.  Yet  for  many  jeinri 
has  taxed  this  country  annaally,  more,  perhqps,  thn  a  nfllii 
of  dollars.  '• 

Most  insects,  which  in  this  country  haTe  been  aerioiuiy  mm 
ohieToaSy  are  generally  believed  to  appear  and  disappeari 
rqpilar  periods;  at  least  most  of  those,  whioh  distorii  jfc 
labonrs  of  mankind.  This  has  been  in  the  United  Stall 
twenty-seven  yean,  and  will  probable  continue  bete  asi«| 
as  it  can  tad  sustenance.  Hitherto  its  progress  has  resal 
Ued  that  of  men.  Its  numbers  have  been  mttltqpHed  or  dnni 
nished  as  the  means  of  its  subsistence  have  been  paiatabie  iaii 
abundant,  or  disagreeable  and  scarce.  In  the  tracts,  whioh  m 
hr  from  the  coast,  both  in  New-England  and  New-York^- i 
has,  however,  been  less  numerous  and  less  mischievous  thai 
in  diose,  which  are  near  the  ocean.  This,  not  improbably,  i 
owing  to  the  length  and  severity  of  the  winter.  The  oaniar 
worm  has  never  made  any  considerable  depredatione  at  lii 
distance  of  more  than  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  riiore ;  al 
though  it  has  existed  in  this  countiy  more  than  one  Jmialaai 
and  fifty  years.  .^  (•" 

A  great  part  of  this  island  is  still  forested.  Formmly,  four 
fifths  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  were  considered  as  barrens,  j»'« 
not  literally,  but  tracts  of  poor  land ;  left  to  nature,  and  tm 
garded  as  incapable  of  useful  cultivation.  -  A  oonaiderdik 
part  of  these  tracts  is  now  devoted  to  agriculture.  Still  4 
great  portion  of  the  county  is  a  mere  wood :  so  great  ii>piv 
portion,  tiiat  the  city  of  New- York,  and  many  other  placflsi 
are'  to  a  considerable  extent  furnished  with  foel  from  dm 
source.  One  half,  at  least,  of  these  forests,  as  I  jodgadi 
is  yellow  pine :  the  rest  is  made  up  of  oak,  chesnut,  Uokoiyi 
&c.  liie  trees  of  every  kind  are  low  and  srnaU^  coaipaaial 
with  those  of  New-England.  I  should  estimate  them  al4 
medium  between  the  coamion  New-England  forests,  «iid  Iki 
largest  on  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod.  Until  they  have  growa 
about  thirty-feet,  they  appear  thrifty ;  but  afterwards, 
increasing  considerably  in  height,  and  somewhat  in  bulk, 
stinted ;  indicating  the  want  of  sufficient  nourishment 
tinue  their  growth.  From  Huntington,  throughaut  oun? 
to  Brooklyn,  not  a  single  large  tree  was  visible  firom  the 

Fruit  trees  abound  everywhere  on  the  north  side  of «tk0 
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island,  partionlariy  those  whiob  belong  to  die  garden;' "Sfa» 
booses  in  great  mnltitades  are  encompasaed  bjr  tbem^^  and 
vast  numbers  stand  in  tbe  bigbways.  No  land  in  tbe. United^ 
Stales  apf^ears  to  suit  tbem  better,  ^  Nowbere  do  tb^  oAie 
geDeiaUyv  or  in  greater  abaadaoce»  yield  Jroit  4)f  an  eKoettnat 
qnalitf :  nor  are  tbey  anywbere  less  injured  by  firoslv  oriesaf 
poead  to  fewer  enemies.  Hie  tree  yielding  tka  Madenm  sdW 
sneceeds  better  bere  tban  on  tbe  opposite  sbore  of  Cenneotm^} 
Of  these  advantages  the  inhabitants  bave^  availed  .theaueWqib^ 
in  a  eoamiendttble  manner.  >  :  ;..  i.>   :.  :  b;ju) 

Their  agriculture  bos  within  a  few  years  4>een  greatlyriiira 
proved.    For  a  considerable  period  before  the.  fifteen,  ^yaarit*^ 
preceding  the  date  of  this  journey,  the  land  had  become  ^tner^ 
rally  impoverished  by  a  careless  husbandry ,  in  which4h0  sefili 
was  only  exhausted,  and  no  attempts  were  made  to  jrenewiiitari 
strength.    The  nsnal  consequences  of  thia  cultore  (but  .toa.-. 
common  on  the  continent  as  well  as  here)* .  such  aa  miseraMsk, 
crops,  discouragement,  and  listlessness,  on  the  part  of  .ihai» 
farmer,  prevailed  everywhere.     Within  this  period  the  inbarii 
bitants,  with  a  laudable  spirit  of  enterprise,  hnvr  nrt  thoi^ti. 
selves  to  collect  manure  wherever  it  could  be  obtained*    J44K>t 
content  with  what  they  oould  make  and  find  on  their.. offll: 
fiurms  and  shores^  tbey  have  sent  their  vessels  up  tb^  Hndaoa^r: 
and  loaded  tbem  with  tbe  residuum,  of  potash  manufaatoriM^T. 
gleaned  tbe  streets  of  New- York;  and  have  imported  ▼ariopt;^ 
kinds  of  manure  from  New*Haven,  New-London»..#iid.eTa«i^; 
from  Hartford.  .  In  addition  to  all  this,  they  have  sirept,i(|ig|)  ^ 
Sound ;  and  covered  their  fields  with  tbe  immense  shoals  pfi>: 
white-fish,  with  which  in  the  beginning  ai  summer  its  watev  ; 
are  replenished.    No  manure  is  so  cheap  as  this  where  lio^.: 
fish  abound,  none  is  so  rich,  and  few  are  so  lasting.    Its  e0ect|\^ 
on  vegetation  are  prodigious.    Lands,  which  bfretofore.baiMv 
scaroely  yieUed  ten  bushels  of  wheat  by  the  acre,  an  saM*  ^ 
when  dressed  with  white-fish,  to  have  yielded  forty,    Tim  ■ 
nmnber  caught  is  almost  incredible.     It  is  bere  said,  and  that 
by  persons  of  very  fidr  reputation^  diat  lfiO,000  have  been 
taken  at  a  single  draught.    Such,  upon  the  whole,  have  bees, 
their  nnmbers,  and  such  the  ease,  with  which  they  have  beeai  / 
obtained,  that  bmds  in  the  neighbourhood  ^  productive 
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lies  are  dedared  to  have  risen  vithiii  a  few  joai*  (o  tik 
four,  and  in  some  catet  to  m  times  their  fimner  value. 

Yoa  will  easily  believe,  that  the  ftetor,  of  which  I  ci 
plained  in  a  former  Letter,  was  at  least  equally  tronhlesi 
here*  Wherever  the  fish  was  gathered  in  consideraUe  qn 
titles  near  the  road,  their  efflnvia  filled  the  atmoaphenevi 
made  our  journey  sufficiently  unpleasant  The  foraerSf  hi 
ever,  by  the  force  of  habit  and  the  prospect  of  >  gain*  ase 
conciled  to  this  odour.  Indeed  many  of  them  must.  I  tko 
be  insensible  to  it,  for  they  feed  their  swine  in  the  near  iiai 
bourhood  of  their  houses,  and  some  of  them  directly  bd 
their  doors,  with  the  fish  called  hone-feet;  the  reniaiM 
which  yield  a  smell  still  less  supportable.      % 

Among  the  serious  disadvantages,  under  which  the  n 
Utants  of  the  tract  afaready  described  labour,  the  waal 
water  -is  the  greatest    At  the  time  when  we  passed  thru 
it,  streams  of  every  size  are  usually  full.    Yet  we  saw.^ 
remember  right,    during  the  first  twenty-four  miles  of 
journey,  but  one  small  brook,  which  is  in  HuntingtOD^  and 
null-stream,  mentioned  above  in  the  account  of  iSmithli 
In  Setauket,  however,   we  foimd  three  small  brooks, 
tween  this  village  and  Soutbhold,  a  distance  of  more*  1 
forty  miles,  we  crossed  but  one,  viz..  Wading  rivers  ai 
significant  rill,  from  two  to  perhaps  six  feet  in  breadths  • 
want  of  mill-streams  obliges  the.  inhabitants  to  have 
to  windmilk;  which   are    erected  in  all  these  settli 
except  the  hamlet,  through  which  we  passed  in .  SmiHiti 
The  want  of  brooks  to  water  their  cattle,  fbroes  them  in  ■ 
instances  to  dig  basins  in  die  earth*  near  their  bowses. :.  J 
ing  the  wet  seasons  these  excavations  furnish  them.vi 
tolerable  supply ;  but  the  water  is  often  muddy  and  bad.j 
rare  cases  this  want  is  relieved  by  ponds;  but  e?en  these  1 
their  inconveniences,  particularly  during  the  hot  season,  f 
they  become  corrupted  and  unhealthy.    Their  wells  also  i 
commonly  be  dug  to  a  great  depth,  before  they  will  yii 
sufficient  quantity  of  water.    A  traveller  accustomed  to 
wells,  brooks,  and  mill-streams  of  New-England  is  a{ 
wonder  in  what  manner  these  people  can  live  comfort 
under  this  embarrassment. 
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The  best  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  island  are,  with  some 
exceptions,  the  points ;  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed,  the 
necks.  They  have  usually  a  stronger  soil,  and  are  often  en- 
riched by  a  variety  of  marine  shells,  deposited  here  through  a 
long  succession  of  ages  by  the  Indians,  converted  with  a  gra- 
dual decay  into  valuable  manure,  and  thus  supplying  the  no- 
triment  drawn  off  by  vegetation.  Not  unfrequently  also  wre 
these  lands  furnished  with  springs,  which  break  out  on  the 
shore,  both  above  and  below  the  high  water  mark,  and  with 
tide  mills  erected  on  the  inlets  in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  small  breadth  of  this  island,  and  i.ts  numerous  inlets, 
accommodate  the  inhabitants,  almost  everywhere,  with  a  har- 
bour near  to  their  doors,  and  enable  them  to  convey  their  pro- 
duce to  market  with  little  expense.  In  the  oc^an,  also,  they 
find  on  both  sides  a  considerable  portion  of  their  food^  and 
materials  for  half  of  their  commerce.  Fish,  of  most  kinds 
found  in  this  climate,  abound  in  the  waters  of  this  island. 
Within  a  few  years,  however,  oysters  have  in  several  phMses 
greatly  decayed;  particularly  at  Blue  Point,  in  the  sooth- 
western  part  of  Brookhaven.  The  oyster  beds  at  this  place 
were  not  long  since  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible ;  and  sup- 
plied, not  only  the  inhabitants  of  Long-Island,  but  the  inha- 
bitants of  New- York,  the  county  of  Westchester,  and  the 
south  shore  of  New-England,  with  immense  quantities  of  this 
valuable  fish.  Now  they  have  become  lean,  watery,  and  sickly, 
and  have  declined  still  more  in  their  numbers  than  in  thfiir 
quality.  Formerly  they  were  large  and  well  flavoured,  now 
they  are  scarcely  eatable ;  and,  what  is  worse,  there  is  reason 
to  fear,  that  they  will  soon  become  extinct. 

Bass  are  caught  in  vast  numbers  along  the  shore. 

I  am,  Sir,  &o« 
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Shelter  Island.  Sagg  Harbour.  The  Peninsula  of  M 
tauk.  Indians  who  inhabii  it.  Light  House.  £ 
Hampton.  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants.  Honour^ 
Efforts  of  the  People  to  maintain  the  Oovernwteni 
Law  and  to  discountenance  Vice.  Settled  from  H 
England.  Suffolk  County.  Gardiner's  Island.  Br* 
hampton.  Southampton.  Canoe  Place.  Westhampi 
The  Fireplace. 

Dbar  Sir; 

The  ferry  from  Soutfahold  to  Shelter- Island  is  atteii 
with  the  inconveniences  usual  in  places  where  there  is 
little  travelling  to  defray  the  expense  of  good  acconimodati 
We  found  neither  wharfs  nor  ferry-stairs,  on  either  side, 
shore  was  a  gradual  slope.  We  were,  therefore,  oblige 
ride  to  the  boat,  and  with  much  difficulty  to  force  our  he 
into  it  by  leading  them  over  the  gunwale.  The  boat  itself 
inconvenient,  and  was  managed  by  a  single  man.  The  bre 
of  the  ferry  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  To  make  us  aoM 
for  these  troubles,  the  weather  was  perfectly  serene  and  ; 
sant ;  and  we  crossed  the  strait  without  any  accident 

Shelter- Island  lies  in  Peconio  bay,  at  about  an  equal 
tance  from  Southhold  and  Hog's  Neck;  and,  with  that  pc 
sula,  renders  the  bay  a  secure  harbour  for  vessels,  not  d 
ing  more  than  four  fathom.  The  passages  on  both  sides 
perfectly  safe.  There  is,  however,  little  reason  to  beli 
that  this  bay  can  ever  be  much  used  as  an  anchoring  gro 
unless  by  the  ships  of  an  enemy.  In  the  revolutionary  w 
was  frequently  occupied  by  the  British  shipping. 

The  Indian  name  of  this '  island  was  Manhansack-J 
quatauwomeck ;  signifying  an  island  sheltered  by  o 
islands.    Its  present  name,  intentionally  a  translation  of 
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original  one,  ought  to  be  Sheltered  Island.  It  is  about  seven 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  about  five  in  breadth, 
and  not  far  from  thirty  in  circumference.  Its  area  is  between 
eight  and  nine  thousand  acres.  Its  surface  is  much  more  un- 
dulating than  that  of  the  neighbouring  country.  A  great 
number  of  small  hollow  grounds  are  dispersed  over  it,  con- 
taining, usually,  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  swamp  shrubs.  These  spots  are  un- 
sightly, and,  indeed,  offensive  to  the  eye :  but  they  furnish 
the  farmer  with  the  great  convenience  of  water  for  his  cattle. 
There  is  not,  I  believe,  a  spring  on  this  island  above  high 
water  mark.  The  forest  growth,  which  consists  of  oak,  ches- 
nut,  &c.,  is  thinly  planted,  and  chiefly  without  underwood. 
The  British  cut  down  a  great  part  of  the  wood  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  thus  greatly  lessened  the  value  of  the 
lands.  Three  thousand  cords  were  taken  from  the  estate  of 
Thomas  Dering,  Esq.,  a  man  of  such  excellence  of  cha- 
racter, as  would,  if  any  thing  could,  have  disarmed  the  spirit 
of  plunder. 

The  soil  is  lighter  and  thinner  than  that  of  the  good  lands 
on  Long-Island.  Yet  in  a  field,  belonging  to  General  Der- 
ing, it  yielded,  under  a  skilful  husbandry,  between  thirty-nine 
and  forty  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre,  the  year  preceding  the 
date  of  this  journey.  Exclusive  of  gprass,  for  the  growth  of 
which  it  is  rather  too  dry,  it  seems  well  fitted  fer  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  climate.  To  sheep  it  is  peculiarly  suited: 
the  sweet  feed,  which  it  yields,  being  remarkably  gratefnl  to 
that  animal,  and  the  snow  lying,  ordinarily,  so  short  a  time, 
as  very  little  to  interrupt  the  pasturing  of  cattle.  The  wool' 
of  the  Shelter  Island  flocks  is  thought  inferior  to  none  in  this 
country. 

The  property  of  this  island  is  principally  in  the  three  fami- 
lies of  Dering,  Haven,  and  NicoU.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1788 ;  and,  in  1790.  contained 201  inhabitants;  in  1800,  200; 
and,  in  1810,  270. 

To  the  credit  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  of  the  principal 
proprietors,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  they  have  customarily 
made  considerable  exertions  to  support  schools,  and  to  obtain 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

Two  of  our  company  left  us  here,  and  proceeded  imnie- 
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dfaitely  over  Hdg^s  Neck  to  Sagg  Harbour,  and  tbenoe  to 
East-Hampton.  We  went  a  considerable  part  of  the  day  at 
the  house  of  General  Dering.  In  the  afternoon  this  gentle- 
mam  politely  accompanied  ns  to  the  ferry ;  and  assisted  us  not 
a  little  to  obtain  a  comfortable  passage.  The  wind  being 
boisterous,  we  sent  our  horses  over  first*  and  followed  them 
without  accident,  although  not  without  disagreeable  appro- 
kensions.  We  then  found  our  way,  with  some  difficulty,  over 
Hog's  .Neck ;  and  proceeded,  unpleasantly  enough,  through 
the  waters,  which  overflowed  the  long,  narrow,  and  winding 
iatfamus,  connecting  this  peninsula  with  Southampton.  Thence 
we  i had  a  circuitous,  solitary,  and  tedious  ride  to  Sagg  Har- 
bour; where  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  D.  amply  compensated  us 
for  the  troubles  of  the  journey. 

'  Sagg  Harbour  is  a  pretty  village,  lying  partly  within  the 
township  of  Southampton,  and  partly  in  that  (^  EastrHampton. 
It'is  situated  on  a  mere  mass  of  sand.  The  harbour,  which  is 
eioellent,  and  the  only  good  one  for  a  great  distance  on  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island,  allured  the  inhabitants  to  this  un- 
pleasant ground ;  not  unpleasant  from  the  want  of  prospect, 
hit  because  it  furnishes  unpleasant  streets  and  walks,  and  is 
unfriendly  to  every  kind  of  vegetation.  The  village  contained 
at  this  time  about  120  houses ;  the  principal  part  of  which  are 
on  a  winding  street,  terminating  at  the  shore ;  the  rest,  on 
some  other  streets  of  less  consequence.  Many  of  the  houses, 
<rat*houses,  and  fences,  are  new  and  neat:  and  an  appearance 
of  thrift,  elsewhere  unknown  in  this  part  of  the  island,  is 
spread  over  the  whole  village.  Several  of  the  inhabitants 
liave  acquired  considerable  wealth  by  commerce  and  fishing : 
both  of  which  have  been  regularly  increasing  since  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  When  we  were  on  the  spot  there  were  three, 
and  there  are  now  (1811)  six  ships,  employed  in  the  whale 
fishery  on  the  coast  of  Brazil ;  each  of  which  is  supposed,  on 
BB  average,  to  return  annually  with  one  thousand  barrels  of 
oil.  The  other  vessels,  owned  here,  may  amount  to  fifty. 
Mechanical  business  is  also  done  here  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Ship  building,  particulariy,  is  carried  on  with  skill,  spirit,  and 
success.  There  is  a  printing  office  in  this  village;  the  only  one 
on  the  island,  except  at  Brooklyn.  The  inhabitants  have  a 
small  Presbyterian  church ;  old,  and  of  design  ill-repaired :  a 
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imch  larger  one  being  necessa^  to  aocomniodate  tfa^  m* 
(^^asing  population*. 

Sagg  Harbour  is  now,  and  probably  will  continue  to  bel»  Ab 
most  considerable  village  in  the  eastern  part  of  Long-IsUmik 
The  nnmber  of  inhabitants  at  the  date  of  our  journey  was 
about  850 ;  in  1810,  they  amounted  to  1,106, 

We  left  Sa^  Harbour,  Saturday  moming>  May  19th,  and 
rode  to  East-Hampton.  Our  journey  lay  on  a  sandy,  solitary 
plain,  covered  with  oaks  and  yellow  pines,  through  whith 
flowed  a  small  brook  or  two,  the  fibrst  seen  by  us  in  travelliag 
sixty  miles.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  East-Hampton  we 
passed  by  a  considerable  field,  blown  in  the  same  manlier^ 
although  in  a  less  degree,  as  those  formerly  described  on  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Cod.  Here  also  I  saw,  for  the  first  time 
since  I  left  that  peninsula,  the  beach  grass,  the  extraordinary 
and  the  only  preventive  of  that  misfortune. 

When  we  arrived  we  found  that  our  companions  had  gone 
to  Montauk  Point.     After  dinner  we  followed  them,  in  coifr- 

pany  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  B ,  the  minister  of  East-HamptoD, 

as  far  as  the  beach,  which  unites  the  peninsula  of  Montauk  to 
Long-Island.     Here  my  remaining  companion  left  me  to  visit 

the  point.    Mr.  B and  myself  in  the  mean  time  examined 

the  fantastical  scenery  presented  by  this  spot.  The  beach  has 
been  thrown  up  by  the  conspiring  force  of  winds  and  waves,  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  which  are  annexed  to  the  peninaola 
of  Cape  Cod,  but  is  far  less  wild  and  magnificent.  This  tract 
was,  however,  once  a  plain  of  firm  ground,  but  occasionally 
overflowed.  Mr.  Benjamin  Hodges,  nowf  living  on  Montauk, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-six  years,  remembers  this  fact.  It  is  named 
Niepeag,  "  Niep,"  water ;  *'  eag,"  land;};.  ' 

This  peninsula  is  nine  miles  in  length,  and  generally  ftom 
two  to  lliree  in  breadth.  Its  surface  is  uneven,  nowhere  in  the 
proper  sense  forested,  but  ornamented  in  several  places  by 
groves  and  scattered  trees.  The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
gravel,  yielding  short,  sweet  grass,  and  furnishing  good  beef 
and  mutton.     With  a  few  small  exceptions,  it  is  owned  by  tte 

*  A  large  and  handsome  church  has  since  been  erected.— Pti&. 
t  1811.  t  <^ohn  L.  Gardener,  Esq. 
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citizens  of  East^Hampton,  being  a  vast  common  wil) 
township,  on  which  the  cattle  of  the  inhabitants  are  £e 
miscuonsly  daring  the  miidseason.  Theniuab«r  of  furoi 
is  aboat  one  hundred  and  twenty, 

A  few  years  since,  a  large  pond  of  ftesh  water,  ahf 
mOes  from  the  point,  was  broken  in  npon  by  the  ooei 
ii;om  that  time  hai  been  reptenish^d  iritb  .oyston  of^  j 
si^  and  flavour.  These .  are  principally  oaught .  hj 
Indians,  the  remains  of  the  Montauk  tribe,  who  live  ^ 
pond,  and  sell  them  for  com,  cider,  and  other  oommodi 

The  Montauk  Indians  are.  a  branch  of  the  Mohekane* 
is  proved  decisively  by  their  language.  I  have  not  bei 
to  ascertain  their  number,  but  it  is  very  small.  Iiik< 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  Stonington,  and  all  others  t 
among  the  English,  they  have  lost  the  proud  and  ^ 
spirit  of  their  fmcestors,  and  assumed  in  its  stead  a 
stupid  character.  The  amount  of  all  their  aims  is  to  .4 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  doze  away  their  rev 
time  in  that  sluggish  inactivity,  which  is  the  middle  at 
tween  ii)tellectual  and  animal  existence.  A  few  of  th 
employed  in  fishing,  and,  when  at  sea,  arq  said  to  [ 
their  duty  well;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  letuiTii 
received  their  wages,  they  become  mere  Indians  agi 
pending  their  hard  earnings  chiefly  for  rum,  the  only  en} 
which  they  appear  to  covet. 

There  are  four  or  five  English  families  on  this  pel 
These,  unfortunately,  are  Scorn  two  to  three  miles  a| 
that  each  house  is  a  hermitage.  One  of  them  has  the 
the  light-house,  a  structure  eighty  feet  in  height,  stan 
an  elevated  situation  on  the  poipt,  distinguished  soon  al 
colonization  of  this,  country  as  ^,  landmark  oC  the  J 
portance.  Perhaps  no  building  of  this  useful  kind  wf 
erected  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  a  spot  where 
more  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  man. 

About  twelve  hundred  acres,  of  this  peninsula  are  atil 
possession  of  the  Indians.  The  fee  of  the  land  is  not 
but  they  hold  it  partly  by  lease  and  partly  by  permi88i< 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  a  number  of  words  in  their  la 
are  the  same  with  the  corresponding  words  in  the  lang 
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a  trib€i»  discovered  bj  Sir  Alexander  M'Kenzie,  between 
three  and  four  hundred  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean*. 

It  is  also  remarkable,  that  none  of  the  stones  on  the  sorfaoe 
of  the  peninsula,  except  those  which  are  now  within  the  reach 
of  the  wavesy  show  any  marks  of  having  been  washed  by  the 
ooean. 

-  Between  thebeach  and  the  town  of  East-Hampton,  the  bud 
ifr'generally  undalating,  moderately  good,  settled,  and  under 
cultarek 

The  town  of  East-Hampton  is  built  principally  on  a  sio^ 
street,  running  very  nearly  from  north-east  to  south-west.  Its 
site  is  a  perfect  level.  It  is  compactly  built,  and  contains  an 
ancient  Presbyterian  church,  an  academy,  and  about  one  huii- 
dred  dwelling-houses.  The  academy  is  resorted  to  by  a  con- 
nderable  number  of  students,  and,  with  a  little  more  spirit  and 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  people,  might  be  rendered 
extensively  useful.  The  houses  are  generally  of  long  standibg. 
I  saw  but  a  single  new  one,  and  that  was  erected  whete 
another  had  been  lately  pulled  down.  Scarcely  any  of  themi 
are  painted.  In  other  respects  they  are  generally  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  repair.  The  passion  for  appearance,  so  far  at  least  as 
building  is  concerned,  seems  hitherto  to  have  fastened  very 
Uttle  on  the  inhabitants  of  East-Hampton.  A  general  air  of 
equality,  simplicity,  and  quiet,  is  visible  here  in  a  degree  per^ 
haps  singular.  Sequestered  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
world,  they  exhibit  scarcely  a  trace  of  that  activity  which  eveiy- 
where  meets  the  eye  in  New-England.  There  is,  however, 
no  want  of  the  social  character ;  but  it  b  regulated  rather  by 
the  long-continued  customs  of  this  single  spot,  than  by  th^ 
mutable  fashions  of  a  great  city,  or  the  powerful  influence  of 
an  extensive  country,  intimately  connected  in  all  its  parts,  and 
controlling,  by  the  general  opinion  and  practice,  the  personal 
conduct  of  every  inhabitant.  Living  by  themselves  more  thaii 
the  people  of  most  other  places,  they  become  more  attentive 
to  whatever  is  their  own,  and  less  to  the  concerns  of  others. 
Hence  their  own  customs,  especially  those  which  have  come 
down  from  their  ancestors  (and  these  are  almost  all  that  exitt 
among  them),  have  a  commanding  influence  on  their  conduct 

*  John  L.  Gmrdener,  £•<}. 
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Bwoved  to  m  great  dktaiioe  from  viost  of  tteir  conntryiiieiiy 
f^ortfl  may  be  easily  raised,  and  for  a  loog  time  oironiated 
among  them,  without  any  contradiction,  if  a  few  individuals, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  travelling  members  of  their  conn 
mmiity,  should  happen  to  unite  in  the  wish  to  keep  them  alive. 
Thus  the  character  of  a  person,  even  in  the  most  public  life,  if 
Ihring  at  a  distance,  may  by  such  individuals,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  be  completely  inverted.  If  a  villain,  he  may  pass  for 
a  man  of  worth ;  if  a  man  of  worth,  for  a  villain.  Thus,  also^ 
airf  event,  or  any  conduct,  may  be  misstated  and  misbelieved, 
and  often  without  a  remedy.  I  have  rarely  been  struck  with 
ia  much  surprise  as  at  finding  the  strange  and  mistaken 
ap^hensions  of  some  discreet  and  worthy  people  in  this 
town,  concerning  several  individuals  of  distinction  in  their  own 
atttle;  men,  whom  I  perfectly  knew,  and  with  some  of  whom 
I  had  been  long  and  intimately  acquainted. 

You  are  not,  from  these  things,  to  suppose  the  inhabitants 
of  East- Hampton  to  be  in  an  uncommon  degree  either  in- 
judicious or  ignorant.  They  are  as  respectable  for  their  under- 
slHiding,  and. in  other  things  as  well  informed,  read  as  much, 
and  converse  as  well  as  most  of  their  countrymen.  But  their 
Insular  and  remote  situation  precludes  them  from  the  means, 
cither  of  acquiring  sound  information,  or  detecting  that  which 
la  false,  concerning  persons  and  facts  existing  in  difi*erent 
parts  of  their  country.  Hence,  as  in  the  same  circumstances 
all  other  people  would  be,  they  are  exposed  to  misjudge, 
because  their  confidence  can  be,  and  often  is,  abused ;  while 
the  detection  of  the  abuse  is  beyond  their  power.  In  truth, 
they  are  better  acquainted  with  many  subjects,  deeply  interest- 
mg  to  man,  than  most  of  their  countrymen. 

Their  moral  and  religious  character  also  are  much  above  the 
common  leveL  By  this  I  do  not  intend,  that  they  are  free 
firam  loose  and  profligate  manners ;  but  that  the  town  contains 
a  larger  number  of  virtuous  citiaens,  that  morality  and  religion 
hold  a  higher  place  in  the  public  estimation,  and'  that  trans- 
greasions  of  their  dictates  are  felt  by  men  of  any  reputation  to 
be  more  dangerous,  than  in  moat  oUier  places. 

As  a  proof  of  the  justness  of  this  opinion  it  may  be  observed, 
that  a  society  has  been  voluntarily  established  here  for  the 
express  purpose  of  stengthening  magbtrates  in  the  prevention 
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and  pDnishmeiit  of  petty  crimes,  exposiiig  ail  licentioasneBS^ 
and  promoting  every  kind  of  virtnons  conduct.  The  measures 
of  this  society,  in  which  ail  or  nearly  all  the  respectable  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  are  united  >  have,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
been  harmonious,  useful,  and  happy.  They  have  not  merdy 
formed  a  constitution ;  assembled,  deliberated,  and  resolved, 
according  to  the  spiritless  and  useless  examples  of  too  many 
such  societies ;  but  have  executed  their  resolutions  in  a  man- 
ner highly  honourable  to  their  character.  Vice  has  been 
really  discouraged,  virtue  really  strengthened ;  and  the  exe- 
cution of  law,  in  those  inferior  cases  in  which  it  is  but  too  fipe» 
quently  unexecuted,  and  which  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  no 
small  part  of  human  degeneracy,  really  promoted.  At  the 
same  time,  while  their  measures  have  been  firm  and  enei^ 
getic,  they  have  been  cautious  and  prudent.  Their  prudence 
has  ensured  them  success,  and  their  success  has  invigorated 
their  energy.  May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  rest  upon  all  who 
are  engaged  in  this  excellent  design,  and  upon  every  justifi- 
able effort  for  its  accomplishment. 

Equally  honourable  to  these  people  are  their  industry  and 
frugality,  their  exemplary  behaviour  at  church,  their  spirit  of 
good  neighbourhood,  their  mutual  decency  and  respect,  and 
the  interest  which  they  take  in  the  enjoyments  and  sufieringa 
of  each  other.  T  need  not  say,  that  they  have  their  faults ; 
but  I  can  say  truly,  I  wish  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try, generally,  had  as  few. 

These  observations  are  extensively  applicable,  with  some 
qualifications,  to  the  county  of  Suffolk  at  large. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  this  county  was  originally  set* 
tied  from  New-England.  A  considerable  number  of  the  co- 
lonists came  from  Lynn,  and  others,  probably,  from  some  of 
the  other  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston.  Theie 
planted  themselves  near  the  Western  end  of  the  island.  The 
Dutch,  who  bad  already  begun  some  small  plantations  in  tfist 
quarter,  quarrelled  with  them,  and  finally  drove  them  away. 
They  then  removed  to  Southampton,  and  stationed  them- 
selves without  molestation.  Here  they  were  joined  by  otheir 
emigrants  from  the  same  colony. 

In  the  year  1640,  the  colony  of  New-Haven  purchased 
and  settled  Sou^old,  the  Indian  Yennvcock.     The  same 
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year»  the  colony  of  Connecticut    purchased  a  tiwi 
taining  a  great  part  of  the  townsfaipt  of  Oyster  B 
North  Hempstead,  and  placed  on  it  a  considerable  i 
of  settlers.    All  these  settlements  were  from  the  he\ 
claimed  by  the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and   New-] 
Southampton  sent  representatives  to  the  general  asset 
Connecticut  twenty  years ;  from  1644  to  1664.     In  16 
plantations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dutch  settl 
sent  a  petition  to  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  prayin] 
taken  under  their  jurisdiction.    The  legislature  vote 
they  would  **  use  such  just  and  lawful  means  as  God 
put  into  their  hands  for  the  indemnity  and  safety  0 
plantations,  until  his  majesty  should  make  known  hii 
pleasure  on  this  subject."    In  the  year  1664,  the  Dut 
rendered   New -York  to  Colonel  Nichols,  and  Long- 
was  thenceforth  annexed  to  that  province.    The  inha 
of  Suffolk  county,  however,  have  always  been,  and  nc 
in  every  other  respect  New- England  people.      Desi 
from  one  source,  they  have  to  this  day  sustained  01 
racter.     From  their  neighbours  in  the  two  western  a 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  names,  their  pronunc 
their  manners,  their  attachment  to  the  education  of  the 
dren,  their  intelligence,  their  morals,  and  their  religion 
these  are  of  New-England  origin.    The  very  manners^ 
I  distinctly  remember  to  have  been,  forty  years  since,  tl 
Tailing  manners  of  such  places  and  people  as  I  visited 
time,  and  better  and  happier  in  many  respects  than 
which  have  been  substituted  for  them,  are  now  the  m 
of  a  g^at  part  of  this  county.     The  insular  situation  of  t 
habitants,  while  it  has  precluded  them  from  many  moti 
improvement,  has  also  preserved  them  from  many  saw 
corruption.    Their  houses  and  churches  are  less  tsd 
beautiful ;  but  their  minds  are  more  susceptible  of  re 
impressions,  and  their  lives  less  stained  by  vice. 

The  old  New- England  hospitality,  which  welcomed  a 
because  he  was  a  stranger,  a  neighbour,  or  a  friend,  ai 
because  it  coveted  an  opportunity  of  displaying  weall 
taste,  or  acquiring  admiration,  prevails  generally  throi 
thb  county.  A  traveller  is  received  with  an  air  of  fim 
and  good-will  which' he  cannot  distmst,  and  which  ende 
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entertammeiit  much  more  than  manoers  however  polished,  or 
accommodatioiis  however  coDvenient.  He  feels  that  he  has 
been  received  not  only  with  civility,  but  with  kindness ;  and 
leaves  the  house  of  his  host  with  affection. 

In  passings  through  tins  county,  a  traveller  is  forcibly  struck 
with  a  sense  of  stillness  and  sequestration  from  the  world« 
Every  place  seems  to  him  a  retirement.  Noise  and  bustle 
damonr  at  such  a  distance  that  the  din  is  not  heard.  Pro- 
foand  contemplation  and  playfulness  of  mind  scarcely  meet 
with  an  interruption.  Every  thing  indicates  and  cherishes  re- 
pose ;  and  he  will  hardly  believe  that  disorder  and  disturbance, 
of  any  kind,  can  here  intrude  upon  the  peace  of  man. 

A  gum  tree,  of  the  kind  which  is  here  called  the  Balm  of 
Gilead,  or  the  black  poplar,  is  now  growing  before  the  house 
of  Mr*  William  Hunting,  of  this  town.  The  stem  was  a  branch 
wafted  upon  the  south  shore  by  the  ocean.  There  it  was 
found  by  a  member  of  Mr.  Hunting  s  family,  and  set  out 
where  it  now  stands. 

6ardiner*s   Island,  or  the   Isle  of  Wight,  lies  across  the 

(ttouth  of  Peconic  Bay,  between  Plumb  Island  and  Montauk; 

And  is  about  seveu  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  contain-^ 

^g  not  far  from  three  thousand  acres.     The  soil  is  excellent, 

And  yields,  very  plentifully,  wheat,  maize,  and  grass,  and  fur-> 

uiahes  excellent  beef  and  mutton,  cheese  and  wool.     It  was 

P%vchased  originally  by  Lyon  Gardiner,  Esquire,  who  com- 

Waaoded   the  fort  at  Saybrook  several  years,  and  was  also 

KX'anted  to  him  by  James  Torrett,  the  British  nominal  propri- 

Cor  of  the  whole  island.     Mr.  Gardiner  began  a  settlement 

in  1639 ;  the  first  British  settlement  within  the  state  of 

ew-Yoik.     From  this  original  proprietor  it  has  descended 

^  ^galariy  in  bis  family  to  the  present  owner,  John  Lyon  Gai^ 

^^^iner.  Esquire.    Until  lately  it  was  an  entailed  estate,  now  it 

liolden  in  fee  simple.     Its  Indian  name  was  Munshougo- 

^«ic,  and  signified,  a  place  where  a  multitude  of  Indians  had 

like  the  character  g^ven   of  Carthagena,  when  it  is 

■■"•jfed,  *•  the  grave  of  Europeans." 

It  is  believed  here,  and  generally  along  the  southern  shore 

«»ltke  island,  that  fruit  trees  cannot  be  cultivated  with  success 

^^^  they  are  exposed  to  the  sea  winds.    That  these  winds 

^bv  bora  with  great  strength  and  are  very  damp  is  certain ; 
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bat  that  they  destroy  or  prevent  the  growth  of  fruit  treei,  pft 
ticularly  apple  trees  and  pear  trees,  is  questionable*  Oad 
land  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  B.,  at  East-Hampton,  I  saw  a  oonsida 
able  number  of  young  trees,  which  were  very  flourishing, 
saw  also  several  orchards,  in  places  entirely  open  to  thei 
winds,  which  were  well  grown  and  prosperous,  and  some  i 
them  in  full  blossom.  It  may,  therefore,  be  oonduded,  du 
this  opinion  has  been  hastily  taken  up.  Yet  so  extensive] 
has  it  been  adopted,  that  there  are  few  orcharda^  and  vei 
£0W  fruit  trees  of  any  kind  in  this  township,  or  Southaoq 
ton ;  and  indeed  very  few  for  sixty  or  seventy  nules  along  th 
shore. 

East-Hampton  is  uncommonly  healthy,  as  is  evident  fimi 
the  number  of  old  people  which  it  contains.  Notwithstandi^ 
the  frequency,  dampness,  and  strength  of  the  sea  vnnds»  th 
inhabitants  a[q>ear  to  be  liable  in  no  peculiar  d^^ree  to  an 
particular  disease,  except  the  hypochondria.  This  evil  is  sai 
to  be  unusually  frequent  here,  at  Bridghampton,  and  at  Soutb 
ampton.  What  is  called  land  air,  can  hardly  be  said  t 
be  breathed  at  all  at  East-Hampton;  and  the  people  ap 
healthy,  from  the  same  cause  which  produces  the  health  c 
seamen. 

East-Hampton  contained,  in  1790,  1,407  inhabitants;  i 
1800, 1,549;  in  1810, 1,484. 

On  Monday,  May  21st,  we  left  our  friends  in  East-Hamg 
ton,  and  rode  through  Bridghampton  and  Southampton  I 
West-Hampton ;  twenty-six  miles. 

Bridghampton  is  a  parish  of  Southampton.  Its  surface  : 
agreeably  undulating,  the  soil  bett^  or  better  cultivated  dia 
any  tract  of  the  same  extent  on  onr  journey,  and  the  housl 
are  in  more  instances  neat  in  their  appearance.  We  saw^  n 
village  in  this  parish. 

There  has  lately  been  a  considerable  revival  of  religioiiy  hot 
here  and  in  East-Hampton. 

Southampton  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  a  flonrisliin 
settlement ;  the  whaling  business  having  been  vigorously  pm 
sued,  and  become  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  M 
present  it  wears  the  aspect  of  decline.  Some  of  the  ho|iss 
are  better  than  any  in  East-Hampton,  but  the  general  appefl 
ance  is  less  agreeable  and  prosperous.    The  town  is  not  — 
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Gompaetty  boflt,  and  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  less  indiUH 
trioas. 

The  soil  of  Southampton  is  more  sandy  and  light  than  moat 
of  that  through  which  we  had  travelled. 

Sonthanspton  contained,  in  1790,  3,408  inhabitants;  in 
1800»  8,090 ;  and,  in  1810,  3,899.  This  increase  is  probably 
aU  foimd  in  tiie  village  of  Sagg  Harbour. 

From  Southampton,  to  what  is  here  called  "the  Canoe- 
place,"  about  four  miles,  the  country  is  a  succession  of  dis- 
agreeable sand-hilb ;  a  considerable  part  of  which  are  blowi^ 
like  ihe  grounds  formerly  mentioned  in  the  description  of  Cape 
Cod»  and  exhibit  a  desolate  and  melancholy  aspect  Tbeae 
Ulk  were  once  cultivated ;  but,  from  the  poverty  of  the  soil 
and  the  ravages  of  the  wind,  appear  to  have  been  finally  for- 
aaken  ^. 

From  the  Canoe-place,  where  there  are  two  or  three  in* 
diflerent  houses,  to  West-Hampton,  the  country  is  a  mere 
fbieat,  oUefly  of  yellow  pines.  The  surface  is  a  plam,  the 
«ofl  a  lean  sand,  the  trees  are  smdl  and  unthrifty,  and  the 
■^oad  is  difficult  and  tedious.  In  this  part  of  our  journey  we 
XKiet  with  nothing  that  was  i^pceeable,  except  the  solemn  roar 
c^f  the  ocean,  the  prospect  of  the  great  bay  already  mentioned, 
"Uie  magpnificent  beach  by  which  it  is  bounded,  and  the  immea* 
durable  waters  lying  beyond  it.  These  objects,  occurring  in 
iBeveral  instances,  throagh  vistas  opened  in  the  forest,  'were 
^igldy  sublime;  and,  amid  our  otherwise  unvaried  scenery^ 
'ipeeuliarly  delightful. 

Wes^HamptoB  is  a  parish  of  Southampton,  and  a  scattered 

WMM\ummtL     It  is  here  commonly  designated  by  the  diaoMl 

Tb&ui  name,  Catohebonnac ;  properly  the  name  of  a  point  of 

land  within  its  limits*    To  complete  the  list  of  unfortunate 

"tftles  of  this  abused  place,  two  hamlets  belonging  to  it  are 

'temed  Quaug,  or  Speeunk.    Yet  here,  on  a  point  of  land 

sKmth  of  the  road,  we  found  good  accommodations  obligingly 

Ataislied  at  an  inn,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Howell. 

The  next  morning,  die  22d,  we  left  West-Hampton,  and 


Slice  the  date  of  this  journey  I  have  been  informed,  that  the  remaint 
^atifteof  In&uit,  called  the  Shinnakaoghs,  are  the  proprietors  of  these 
aad  that  soom  of  them  still  nndeigo  Indian  cultivation^ 
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rode  to  Douglas's,  in  Islip,  Aroogfa  the  renumiiiig  part  o 
Soathampton,  a  part  of  Brookhaven,  and  a  part  of  !&% 
thirty-six  miles.  We  dined  at  Carman's,  in  what  is  caUe* 
the  Fire-place,  in  BrookhaTen,  and  fiured  comfortably;  bv 
were  obliged  to  lodge  at  a  mtserable  house,  half  in  ruins,  kep 
by  very  poor  and  very  ignorant  people,  the  inn  at  which  w 
intended  to  lodge  having  been  pre-occu{Hed  by  some  sporti 
men  from  New- York  who  had  come  hither  to  catch  trout. 

The  country  from  Howell's  to  the  Fire-place  u  a  continui 
tion  of  the  same  plain,  almost  wholly  forested;  less  sandy,  lei 
eovered  with  pines,  and  more  productive  of  oaks.  The  torn 
also,  being  on  a  firmer  surface,  was  generally  better ;  but,  i 
some  instances,  was  still  sandy  and  tedious.  The  settlementi 
though  few,  were  more  numerous ;  and,  together  with  seven 
fields  of  wheat  growing  vigorously  on  the  borders  of  our  road 
varied  the  generally  dull  scenery  of  this  region.  The  pre 
ceding  day  we  had  crossed  a  few  rivulets,  this  day  we  foon 
a  greater  number,  and  among  them  several  fine  sprightly  nfll 
streams.  One  of  these,  which  runs  by  Carman's,  is  namei 
Connecticut  river ;  the  largest,  after  Peconic,  in  the  idand,  wm 
replenished  with  fine  trout.  From  this  spot  the  road  becaui 
still  firmer,  the  forests  more  and  more  composed  of  oaks,  til 
wheat-fields  more  numerous  and  flourishing,  the  settlementi 
though  thinly  scattered,  more  frequent,  and  the  country  vsm 
versally  more  pleasant.  While  we  were  at  Douglas's,  i 
thunderstorm  passed  over  us,  and  the  rain  distilled  plentifidt 
through  the  roof  and  sides  of  our  shelter.  Part  of  our  com 
pany  were  disagreeably  sprinkled  while  in  bed,  but  expe 
rienced  no  distressing  consequences  firom  the  wetting,  (hi 
horses,  which  passed  the  night  without  any  other  hay  Urn 
sedge,  had  more  reason  to  complain  than  ourselves. 

I  am.  Sir,  to. 


LETTER   IV. 


f^lip.     Hempstead  Pkun.     Grouse  Plain.      Huntington. 
Oyster  Bay.     Hempstead.     North- Hempstead.     Flush- 
ing.     Mr.  Princess  Fruit-Yard.     Jamaica.     Ride  from 
Jamaica  to  Brooklyn.     Vegetation  on  different  Parts  of 
the  Island  affected  by  the  prevailing  Winds.     Bushwick. 

Dkab  Sir  ; 

Wednesday  morning,  May  23d,  we  pursued  our 
journey  throu{[b  the  remainder  of  Islip,  through  Huntington. 
(Oyster  bay,  Hempstead^  and  a  part  of  Jamaica :  thirty-eight 
miLeg. 

The  country  on  this  d^y's  jouniey,  until  we  came  to  the 
l^order  of  Hempstead  plain«  generally  resembled  that  which 
^^8  )ast  described ;  but  in  all  th^e  particulars  mentioned  in  that 
^^9cript|on  b^^inc  more  and  more  pleasant.  Of  Islip  I  know 
'^otluBg  beyond  what  I  h^ve  already  said,  except  that  the 
^Wn^lMp  includes  three  or  four  islands  of  no  importance,  and 
co^teified,  ii^  1790,  609  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  ^53 ;  and,  in 

lSll),88§. 

Near  the  western  border  of  the  township  of  Huntington  we 
P^saed  through,  a  hamlet,  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  neat 
HoBief,  aU  of  them;aew,  and  built  in  a  modern  style.  This  was 
'Cl^e  first  settleijAent  of  any  importance  which  we  saw  after 
lesmng  Southampton  (a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles),  and  the 
fixBt  indication  of  the  neighbourhood  and  commercial  influence 
of  New- York.     Soon  after  we  left  this  village  we  turned  to 
the  north-west,  over  a  country  of  an  indifferent  appearance, 
containing  a  few  miserable  settlements,   but  principally  co- 
hered with  a  forest  of  pines,  and  an  underwood  of  shrub  oaks. 
Tov  or  fiye  miles  from  the  commencement  of  this  forest,  we 
^Bteced  upon  what  is  called  the  Grouse  or  Brushy  plain ;  the 
'^'vitli-eastem  border  of  Hempstead  plain,   extending  about 
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three  or  four  miles  in  breadth.     From  this  groimd  we  enten 
Hempstead  plain,  and  dined  at  a  place  called  the   Isle 
Pines,  situated  near  its  centre. 

Hempstead  plain  is  a  continuation  of  that  vast  level  whi< 
extends  from  the  Canoe-place  to  Jamaica,  about  eighty  mile 
and  occupies  throughout  this  distance  the  southern  half  of  tl 
island.  It  is  not  interrupted  by  a  single  hill.  About  tw^i 
miles  from  the  eastern  limit  it  is  covered  with  yellow  pine 
then  with  a  mixture  of  pines  and  oaks,  then  with  oaks  on! 
until  within  a  few  miles  of  Hempstead  plain  the  pines  mal 
their  appearance  again.  The  eastern  division  of  this  level 
unfit  for  agriculture,  and  useful  only  as  the  basis  of  a  forei 
Thence  to  the  western  boundary  of  Huntington  the  » 
becomes  gradually  better,  and  thence  to  the  border  of  Hem 
stead  plain  it  is  almost  absolutely  barren.  From  the  southe 
border  of  this  level  a  number  of  points  shoot  out  into  the  gre 
bay,  which  are  generally  covered  with  a  good  soil,  and  own 
by  men  of  property  and  consideration.  Several  of  them  hfi 
long  been  entailed  estates. 

That  part  of  this  extensive  level,  which  is  called  Hempste 
plain,  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  only  by  the  appearance 
the  soil,  which  is  a  dark,  rich-looking  mould,  or  a  brown  loa 
spread  over  a  coarse  gravel ;  and  by  its  vegetation,  which  fit 
the  earliest  knowledge  of  European  settlers  has,  with  tbe  e 
ception  of  the  little  spot  called  the  Isle  of  Pines,  been  notfaif 
but  a  long,  coarse  wild  grass.  Many  attempts,  as  I  am  A 
formed,  have  been  made  to  cultivate  this  ground,  but  withoi 
success.  It  is  now  what  it  ever  has  been,  a  mere  and  ve? 
indifferent  pasture. 

The  Grouse  plain  is  distinguished  from  it  by  nothing,  ei 
cept  its  covering,  which,  instead  of  grass,  is  formed  of  shn 
oaks,  the  most  shrivelled  and  puny  that  I  ever  met  wit 
scarcely  exceeding  in  size  a  large  whortleberry  bush.  On  tf 
ground  there  is  always  a  multitude  of  grouse,  the  heatb-co* 
and  hen  of  New- England  ;  and  hither  a  great  number 
sportsmen  annually  repair  from  Long-Island,  New-Yoi^,  ik 
the  countv  of  West-Chester,  to  hunt  this  bivd :  hardlv  ft 
amusement  being  more  coveted  in  this  quarter. 

The  forested  parts  of  this  great  level  abound  with  deer, 
large  number  of  these  are  every  year  kilted  by  hunters,  and  i 
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carried  chiefly  to  New-York,  where  they  never  fail  to  com- 
mand  a  good  price. 

Hempstead  plain  is,  I  presume,  the  easternmost  of  those 
"  Ajnerican  prairies  which  are  too  fertile  to  produce  forest 
trees  r  unless  it  should  be  thought  that  the  little  cluster  of 
pines,  amid  which  we  dined,  vitiates  its  title  to  this  extraordi- 
nary character.     To  my  eye,  both  now  and  in  two  excursions 
wUch  I  made  to  it  formerly,  the  appearance  of  its  border 
strongly  resembled  that  of  a  lake.     Its  length  is  about  sixteen 
Bules  from  east  to  west ;  its  greatest  breadth  eight,  and  its 
least  five.   like  Montauk,  it  is  almost  entirely  a  common,  and 
Bopplies  indifferent  pasturage,   and   a  sufficiency  of  water, 
thraaghout  the  mild  season,  for  a  great  number  of  cattle. 
The  Isle  of  Pines,  at  a  distance,  resembles  not  a  ^little  a  real 
island. 

Between  the  western  limit  of  Huntington  and  Hempstead, 
ve  passed  through  the   southern   part  of  the   township  of 
Oyster  Bay.     Heretofore  I  had  repeatedly  passed  through 
die  northern.     This  tract  is  undulating  and  fertile.     It  is  also 
better  supplied  with  springs  and  brooks,   and  wears  more 
proofs  of  prosperous  industry  than  many  other  parts  of  the 
Uand.     In  two  of  these  excursions  also  I  passed  through 
North- Hempstead ;  and  in  one  of  them  through  Flushing  into 
Newtown.     These  townships  have  a  good  soil,  and  a  surface 
IB  many  places  not  unpleasant.     In  several  places  they  exhi- 
bit, particulariy  the  two  last,  a  cultivation,  which  within  a  few 
^ears  has  been  greatly  improved.     In  Flushing  Mr.  Joseph 
Prince*  and  afterwards  his  son,  Mr.  William  Prince,  have  for 
Qany  years  collected,  raised,  and  sold  the  greatest  number 
vhI  variety  of  valuable  fruit-trees  ever  seen  in  a  single  spot 
o>  this  continent.  These  they  have  extensively  spread  through 
^United  States,  and  have  even  sent  them  to  several  parts  of 
&mpe.    They  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  reckoned  in  the  list 
^  lieaefiM^tors  to  their  country. 

la  tlieae  townships  the  eflects  of  their  vicinity  to  New- 
^Ofk  are  abundantly  conspicuous  in  the  wealth  of  the  farmers, 
^  in  the  beanty  of  the  villas  with  which  they  are  handsomely 
^^'liaMented. 

Oyater  Bay  contained,  in  1790,  4,097;  in  1800,  4,548;  in 
'^ifty  49785  lahabitaatB.     Nortfa-Hempatead  contained*  in 
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1790,  2,696 ;  in  1800,  2,621 ;  in  1810,  2,700  inhabitants. 
Flushing  contained,  in  1790,  1,607;  in  1800,  1,814;  iD 
1810,  2,230  inhabitants.  Newtown  contained,  in  1790, 
2,111 ;  in  1800,  2,309  ;  in  1810,  2,437  inhabitants. 

Hempstead  is  a  small  and  rather  pretty  village,  containiiig 
several  neat  houses,  an  Episcopal  and  a  Presbyterian  chuitb, 
both  decent,  and  a  court-house,  this  being  the  shire  town  of 
Queen's  county.  The  ministers  of  both  chnrches  preach  ii 
them  a  part  of  the  time  only,  having  other  congregations 
under  their  care. 

Hempstead  lies  on  the  south-western  skirt  of  the  plain,  and 
on  some  gently  rising  grounds,  by  which  it  is  bordered  in  this 
quarter.  In  the  year  1790,  the  township,  which  is  extensrre, 
contained  3,828  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  2,413 ;  in  1810,  3,80i 

From  the  village  of  Hempstead  to  Jamaica  the  appearanoe 
of  the  county  continually  improved.  The  surface  was  still 
plain,  but  the  soil  was  sensibly  better,  the  forest  trees  now  ap- 
pearing singly,  or  in  groves,  were  larger  and  more  thrifty ;  tk 
cultivation  was  more  skilful,  and  the  produce  was  more  vi- 
gorous. The  influence  of  New- York  was  continually  more 
and  more  evident,  until  we  arrived  at  Jamaica. 

Jamaica  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  village  in  this  Coimt]fi 
containing  about  a  hundred  houses,  three  churches,  a  Dntch, 
a  Presbyterian,  and  an  Episcopal,  and  an  academy  of  long 
standing,  but  supported   with  less  spirit  and  uniformity  than 
could  be  wished.     The  houses  are  built  principally  on  a  singb 
street,  running  from  east  to  west,  and   are  generally  good. 
The  churches   are  not  distinguished  for  their  beauty.    TUs 
town,  from  its  neighbourhood  to  New- York,  and  from  haviag 
long  been  a  customary  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  <alj, 
has  acquired  a  polish  not  visible  in  the  towns  further  eastwaid. 
Its  buildings  and  fences  are  neater,  and  the  manners  of  its  in- 
habitants have  more  of  what  may  be  called  a  city  air ;  in  peanom 
of  refinement  and  virtue  extremely  agreeable ;  but  in  snoh  as 
are  vulgar  and  vicious,  pert,  impudent,  gross,  and  profane.  The 
latter  manners  are  unhappily  the  most  common  and  the  most 
prominent  in  all  such  places,  are  the  most  visible  to  every  tra- 
veller, and  enter,  perhaps,  more  than  they  ought  into  the  esti- 
mate which  he  forms  of  their  character.     In  such  a  place  I 
have  often  felt,  that  if  life  were  not  now  and  then  refreshed  hgr 
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s  refined  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  small  number,  the 
use  and  protuberant  vices  of  the  clumsy  and  insolent  multi- 
le  would  render  it  intolerable.  But  happily  the  gentleman 
w  and  then  found,  reanimates  the  spirits  under  the  stupor 
:o  which  they  sink  within  the  contagion  of  the  market- 
in. 

In  the  year  1790,  Jamaica  contained  1,675  inhabitants ;  in 
00, 1,761;  and,  in  1810,  2,110.  Jamaica  and  Hempstead, 
ilh  a  strip  of  Oyster  Bay,  occupy  the  whole  of  Queen's 
mnty  on  the  southern  shore. 

Thursday  morning.  May  24th,  we  rode  to  New- York  to 
reakfest,  through  the  remainder  of  Jamaica,  a  small  comer  of 
ivhwick,  and  the  township  of  Brooklyn.  The  country  be- 
iwn  Jamaica  and  Brooklyn,  being  generally  owned  by  per- 
BDiwbo  have  grown  rich  with  the  aid  of  New- York,  and 
mg  manured  from  the  streets  and  stables  of  that  city,  is 
oier  high  cultivation.  The  soil  also  is  naturally  good,  a  stiff 
MB  approximating  to  clay,  and  differing  materially  from  any 
Akk  we  had  seen  on  this  island.  I  remember  no  spot,  of 
be  tame  extent,  where  the  produce  of  so  many  kinds  ap* 
Bired  so  well.  The  wheat,  winter  barley,  flax,  and  oats, 
ore  remarkably  fine ;  and,  wherever  the  country  was  culti- 
ited,  as  almost  all  of  it  was,  its  face  resembled  a  rich  garden, 
le  sorfaoe  here  is  generally  undulating,  and  in  some  places 
Igb ;  the  ridges  and  points  of  the  hills  being  formed  of 
fged  rocks.  This  discord  was,  however,  particularly  agree- 
ie  to  me,  as  I  had  been  wearied  with  the  monotony  of  the 
nwry  which  we  had  left  behind  us.  The  buildings  on  this 
it  of  the  road  are  generally  good,  and  are  surrounded  by 
it  appendages.  Upon  the  whole,  I  thought  this  part  of  our 
ney  pecnliariy  agreeable. 

Abont  two  miles  west  of  Jamaica,  as  I  estimated  the  dis- 
■Be,  we  quitted  the  smooth  circular  stones,  which  before  we 
il  fennd  everywhere,  except  on  Montauk ;  and  came  sud- 
Bij  upon  such  as  were  universally  rough  and  angular.  These 
iitiuied  to  the  ferry. 

li  die  course  of  this  journey  I  was  struck  with  the  diversity 
iffte  progress  of  vegetation  in  the  different  places  which  we 
'liW.  We  left  New-Haven  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  arrived 
*  HiBtiiigton  on  the  15th.     Here  we  found  the  vegetation 


HaTen.  On  the  34tfa  we  rode  firom  Jamaica  to  Ne 
Here  the  vegetation  was  advanced  at  least  a  week  bey 
at  New-Haven ;  being  more  forward  than  we  foond 
on  the  29th.  The  season  at  Jamaica.  Bushwick,  and 
lyn,  was  therefore  three  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  soi 
of  Huntington  and  Oyster  Bay.  This  difference  cs 
way  be  owing  to  the  difference  either  of  soil  or  clim 
both  are  in  favour  of  these  parts  of  Huntington  and 
Bay ;  the  soil  being  sfindy  and  warm,  the  situation 
miles  further  south,  and  the  distance  of  the  two  extrc 
more  than  forty. 

Facts,  generally  resembling  this,  exist  in  various 
this  country,  and  probably  in  many  others.  No  exp 
of  the  subject  has,  within  my  knowledge,  been  attemj 
will  communicate  to  you  that,  which,  after  a  good  de 
flection,  appeared  to  me  to  be  most  satisfactory.  Tl 
which  principally  brings  warmth  to  the  southern  parts  < 
England,  and,  I  presume,  to  the  United  States  at  i 
the  south-west.  When  it  strikes  East-Hampton, 
country  generally  to  the  western  line  of  Oyster  Bay,  i 
over  an  extensive  tract  of  the  ocean.  Of  course  it  bri 
it  the  chilling  influence  of  the  vapour,  exhaled  at  ti 

#v/\m  ifo  xvni^TU         Vmm     flint    tu^int    in    .Tutmoi4*o      «Wa 
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greatttr  distance  from  the  shore.    From  both  these  causes  the 
fegetation  at  this  season  is  gradually  quickened,  after  passing 
the  western  limit  of  Oyster  Bay  towards  New- York.     West- 
ward of  the  town  of  Jamaica*  the  south-west  winds,  from  the 
ihore  of  New- Jersey,  cross  only  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea, 
aboat  eight  or  ten  miles  wide.     Hence,  whatever  warmth  they 
have  retained  during  their  progress  from  the  southern  states 
to  the  Jersey  shore,  they  bring,  with  little  diminution,  to  this 
ipot.     Here,  of  course,  commences  a  new  and  very  different 
lUnosphere  from  that  which  is  found  but  a  little  farther  east, 
ind  a  new  and  proportionally  different  vegetation.     Some- 
Ahig  may  undoubtedly  be  allowed  to  the  superior  richness  of 
the  soil,  and  skill  in  cultivation.     The  former  of  these  advan- 
tages (perhaps  both)  is  balanced  by  the  superior  warmth  of 
Ae  soil  at  the  places  where  the  vegetation  is  most  backward. 
That  both  are  of  little  weight  in  forming  this  estimate  I  was 
furnished  with  complete  proof  in  the  month  of  May,  1811. 
In  a  journey,  which  I  then  took  to  Perth  Amboy,  I  found  the 
▼egetation  of  the  spring  advanced  a  full  week  beyond  that  on 
the  island  of  New- York,   without  any  peculiar  advantages 
either  of  soil  or  culture.     But  at  Amboy  the  south-west  winds 
Uow  over  land,  without  any  interruption,  except  by  the  little 
eitaary  of  the  river  Raritan. 

The  land  at  this  season  is  sensibly  warmer  than  the  sea ; 
that  is,  the  land  from  New- York  to  Cape-Florida,  and  indeed 
from  New- York  to  the  44th  degree  of  latitude.  Of  this  a 
cwnplete  proof  is  furnished  even  by  Connecticut  river. 
When  the  freshets  are  high,  the  towns  on  the  borders  of  that 
over  experience  a  sensible  change  of  temperature,  a  chill 
vhieh  lasts  till  the  river  subsides  to  its  proper  bed. 

Accordingly  the  cold  winds  from  the  north  are  perceptibly 
^'^anned,  as  they  pass  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  latitudes  of 
Neir-England  and  New- York ;  and  the  south-western  winds 
frna  Florida,  although  cooled  to  some  degree  in  their  pro- 
gvesi  to  the  north,  are  yet  much  less  so  than  those  which  blow 
over  die  ocean.  A  south-west  wind  at  New-Haven,  in  April 
^  Hay,  although  blovring  over  a  considerable  tract  of  ocean, 
^  therefore  less  warm  than  in  the  tracts  surrounding  New- 
^flik,  yet,  after  continuing  two  or  three  days,  becomes  always 
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wsmiy  and  produces  a  rapid  coange  in  ▼6g0tatMML  dm 
times,  indeed,  it  renders  the  weather  XLBComSofrtMj  hot.  ei 
within  this  short  period.  A  south-west  wind  readies  N( 
Haven  from  the  Jersey  shore,  by  crossing  the  am  of  tte 
between  Sandy-Hook  and  Long-Island,  passing  tlvoagh 
principal  part  of  Qneen's-coonty,  the  north-west  corner 
Huntington  township,  crossing  the  Soand  in  an  obliqne  dii 
tion  about  thirty  miles,  and  then  passing  over  the  breadtl 
the  township  of  Milford.  It  oog^t  however  to  be  obsen 
that  these  winds,  although  uniyersally  named  here  south-i 
winds,  blow  regularly  from  south-west  by  west,  and  sho 
therefore  be  placed  in  a  course  more  westerly  than  that  wl 
I  have  assumed.  By  a  person  who  casts  his  eye  du  a  ma] 
the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen,  that  these  winds  have  tl 
course  on  the  vast  plain  which  extends  from  the  Raritai 
Cape  Florida,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  mountains  in 
interior.  The  level  of  this  plain  being  raised  but  little  al 
that  of  the  ocean,  and  its  soil  being  principally  sandy 
must  have  less  influence  to  cool  these  winds  than  almost 
other  tract  which  might  be  supposed  to  occupy  the  s 
position. 

In  conformity  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  countries 
east  of  New-Haven  on  the  south  shore  of  New-Eugland 
a  later  spring,  particularly  those  which  are  at  a  consid 
distance.     The  south-west  winds  there  having  the  same 
chilly  character  which  the  south  and  south-east  wind 
here. 

When  the   northern  winds,  or  the  south-eastern, 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  the  state  of  ve 
is  materially  difierent  from  that  which  has  been  here  d< 
The  northern  winds,  though  somewhat  milder  on  ' 
than  in  the  interior,  difiuse  nevertheless  a  temperance 
equal,  that  the  difference  of  vegetation  bears  very  I 
portion  to  the  latitude,  from  the  northern  boundary 
chusetts  to  the  Sound.     When  the  south-east  win 
at  this  season,  they  are  chilly  and  piercing,  and  af 
tables  much  in  the  same  manner  as  they  afiect  men 
a  season  the  spring  is  always  more  forward  at  Ha 
at  New-Haven,  and  as  forward  at  Northampton 
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jfilly  die  vegetation  was  as  far  adyanced  on  the  20th  at  New- 
^aven  as  at  New-York.  These  winds  had  then  for  a  long 
period  been  more  uniformly  prevalent  than  during  any  other 
v^mal  season,  except  one  (1792),  within  my  remembrance. 

Of  Bnshwick,  as  we  passed  through  a  comer  of  it  only,  I 

Imow  nothing,  except  that  it  is  said  to  be  pleasant  and  fertile » 

ihat  it  was  settled  by  Dutch  colonists,  and  is  inhabited  by  their 

descendants ;  that  it  is  possessed  of  the  conmion  prosperity  of 

^  neighbourhood ;  and  that,  in  1790,  it  contained  540  in- 

Ubitants ;  in  1800,  656 ;  and,  in  1810,  798. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  V. 


Brooklyn.  Prospect  from  the  Heights.  Battle  hetw^^ 
the  British  under  General  Howe,  and  the  Americe^^^ 
under  General  Putnam,  Retreat  of  the  American  Ar^^H 
to  New-York.  The  East  River.  King^s  County  settiP^ 
by  the  Dutch.  Character  of  the  Inhabitants.  Quake^^^* 
Return. 

Dbar  Sir; 

Brooklyn  is  the  shire  town  of  King^s  Goim 
directly  opposite  to  New- York.  It  is  the  largest  and  h 
somest  town  on  Long-Island,  and  the  most  pleasantly  situai 
It  is  built  on  the  summit  and  the  sides  of  a  pretty  elevati 
and  commands  a  noble  prospect  of  the  east  river ;  the  city  m.  'Mm.c, 
county  of  New-York ;  the  Hudson ;  the  shore  of  New-Jer^^^J 
beyond  it;  New-York  Bay,  and  its  islands;  a  considera"M=^*® 
tract  on  Long-Island ;  Staten- Island  ;  and  the  high  hills  ~ 

Navesink,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth.     The  field  of  vie 
extensive,  various,  and  rich ;  and  includes  a  great  multit 
of  the  beauties  both  of  nature  and  art.     The  city  of  N< 
York  is  an  object  which  in  this  country  is  singularly  splen 
the  groves  are  numerous  and  fine,  the  plantations  are  rem 
ably  gay  and  fertile,  and  the  villas  rise  in  perpetual  suae 
on  the  shores  and  eminences ;  embellishing  the  landscape* 
exhibiting  decisive   proofs  of  opulence   in  their  propriet 
The  waters  here  presented  to  the  eye  are  charmingly  div 
sified  and  nobly  limited.     An  immense  number  of  vessels, 
sembled  at  the  numerous  wharfs,  anchored  in  the  streams, 
moving  in  a  thousand  directions  over  their  surface,  and  o 
the  great  bay  in  which  they  terminate,  present  to  the  eye  o^ 
of  the  liveliest  images  of  vigorous  activity  which  can  be  fo 
in  the  world.     For  a  view  of  all  this  fine  scenery,  this  ele 
tion  is  probably  the  best  position. 
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Brooklyn  itself  is  a  beautifiil  object,  and  from  the  opposite 
9re  is  seen  with  the  greatest  advantage.  Several  of  the 
eets  are  straight  and  spacious.  The  houses  are  generally 
od ;  many  of  them  are  new  ;  many  handsome ;  very  many 
inted  white,  and  therefore  cheerfal  and  brilliant.  The  town 
ntains  three  churches,  a  Dutch,  an  Episcopal,  and  a  Metho- 
iL  The  inhabitants  are,  extensively,  descendants  from  the 
iginal  Dutch  settlers;  the  rest  are  a  casual  coUection  from  all 
larters.  Their  number,  in  1790,  was  1,608 ;  in  1800,  2,378; 
id,  in  1810,  4,402. 
Brooklyn  will  long  be  remembered  from  the  battle,  fought 

its  neighboiu'hood  by  the  British  and  Hessians,  under  the 
>mmand  of  General  Howe,  with  the  Americans,  under  the 
>mmand  of  Major-General  Putnam,  and  immediately  under 
lat  of  Major-General  Sullivan.    In  this  engagement  the  army 
r  the  enemy  outnumbered  that  of  the  Americans  in  the  pro- 
ortion  of  about  two  to  one.    The  British  army  was  also  com- 
used  of  regular,  well  disciplined,  and  extensively  of  veteran 
oops.    The  Americans  were  militia,  or  raw  recruits,  and  had 
)  dragoons,  not  even  enough  to  serve  as  videttes.    They  were 
itioned  chiefly  on  a  chain  of  hills,   running  from  Yellow 
ook   towards  Hempstead,  and  the  British,  from  the  ferry 
tween  Staten-Island  and  Long-Island,  through  the  level 
Dntry  to  the  village  of  Flatland.     From  the  last  mentioned 
ice  a  strong  column,  under  the  command  of  General  Clinton 
d  Ix>rd  Percy,  marched  into  the  Jamaica  road  through  an 
occupied  pass  in  this  chain  of  hills,  in  the  night  of  the  26th 
JTaly,  and  turned  the  left  of  the  American  army.     General 
rant  at  the  same  time  attacked  the  right  of  the  Americans, 
ider  the  command  of  Lord  Sterling,  posted  near  the  ferry, 
bile  the  fleet  commenced  a  powerful  cannonade  upon  a  bat- 
wj  at  Bed  Hook,  principally  to  draw  ofi^  the  attention  of  the 
jnericans  from  the  main  attack,  that  directed  by  Sir  Henry 
linton. 

As  soon  as  the  Americans  perceived  the  British  to  have 
juiied  their  rear,  they  were  thrown  into  confusion.  An  attack 
iraa  then  made  upon  the  centre,  conunanded  by  General  Sul- 
Smn,  and  the  right,  commanded  by  Lord  Sterling,  and  both 
difvioiifl  were  speedily  put  to  flight  A  gallant,  but  unavailing 
tMempt  was  made  by  Lord  Steriing,  which  however  was  not 
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without  its  advantages,  as  it  facilitated  the  retreat  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  troops  under  his  command.  The  victory 
was  complete  on  the  part  of  the  British.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  cannot  be  ascertained.  By  General  Washington 
it  was  estimated  at  not  more  than  one  thousand.  This  estimate 
imqiiestionably  comprised  all  that  came  within  his  knowledge, 
and  he  knew,  probably,  better  than  any  other  man,  the  real 
state  of  the  subject.  General  Howe  computed  it  at  three 
thousand  three  hundred.  This  computation  may  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  conjeciure ;  it  certainly  was  very  remote  from  the 
truth.  The  number  killed  may  he  estimated  at  about  four 
hundred ;  the  wounded  and  the  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
General  Sullivan,  Lord  Sterling,  and  Brigadier-General  Wood- 
hull,  may  have  amounted  to  one  thousand. 

The  number  of  Americans  on  the  heights  was  less  than  six 
thousand.  The  British  exceeded  them  greatly  in  nimibers, 
and  not  less  in  discipline  and  generalship.  The  neglect  of  the 
pass,  through  which  the  main  enterprise  of  the  British  was 
conducted,  was  fatal,  and  can  never  be  excused,  unless  on  the 
aoore  of  inexperience.  The  distress,  occasioned  by  this  de- 
featy  was  very  great.  Throughout  every  part  of  the  colonies 
it  spread  alarm  and  terror ;  but  it  was  productive,  also,  of  some 
beneficial  consequences.  Particulariy,  it  difixised  a  general 
conviction,  soon  after  riveted  by  the  disasters  which  followed 
it,  that,  if  the  country  was  to  be  saved  at  all,  it  must  be  saved 
by  the  vigorous  discipline  and  firm  efibrts  of  a  standing  army, 
and  not  by  the  feeble  and  desultory  exertions  of  militia. 

The  situation  of  the  Americans  was  now  critical.  Greneral 
Washington,  who  during  the  heat  of  the  action  had  passed 
over  from  New-Yoric  to  the  camp  at  Brooklyn,  perceived  that 
be  could  succour  the  troops,  which  were  engaged,  neither  with 
the  body  which  were  within  the  lines,  nor  with  the  battalions 
left  behind  at  New- York.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  done 
to  preserve  the  army,  and,  perhaps,  the  American  cause,  but 
to  accomplish  a  retreat  with  the  utmost  expedition.  The 
British  waited  only  for  a  wind  to  move  the  shipping  into  the 
East  river.  The  success  of  such  an  attempt  would  render 
his  retreat  doubtful,  and  this  without  any  improbability  might 
be  accomplished  the  following  day.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, while   the  British  were  encamped  within  six  hundred 
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yards  of  his  works^  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  New- York  on 
the  night  of  the  28th. 

Throughout  the  eveDing,  and  until  eleven  o'clock^  the  wind 
was  unfavourable  to  the  enterprise.  It  then  blew  gently  from 
the  south-west  The  water  became  smooth.  A  thick  fog 
covered  all  the  neighbouring  region,  and  the  army  commenced 
their  embarkation  in  boats,  which  were  waiting  to  receive  them. 
With  such  order,  and  such  perfect  silence,  was  the  retreat 
conducted,  that  the  whole  army,  their  field  artillery,  a  part  of 
their  heavy  ordnance,  their  ammunition,  provision,  honef» 
waggons,  &c.,  had  passed  over  the  river  before  the  rear-goaid 
suspected  that  they  had  left  the  ground.  The  British  wero 
so  near,  that  their  spades  and  pickaxes  were  distinctly  heard 
within  the  American  lines ;  yet  they  never  discovered  the 
retreat  until  half  an  hour  after  the  works  had  been  evacuated. 
This,  however,  could  not  have  taken  place  but  for  the  run, 
which  fell  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  time,  and  for  the 
fog,  styled  by  Dr.  Gordon,  **  that  heavenly  messenger." 

Seldom  has  an  army  been  placed  in  more  critical  ciromn- 
stances  than  the  American,  antecedently  to  this  retreat  Thqr 
were  miserably  armed  in  many  instances ;  ill  disciplined ;  com- 
manded generally  by  officers,  imperfectly  acquainted  wiA 
military  affairs,  and  opposed  by  an  enemy  nearly  treble  their 
original  number,  commanded  by  officers  of  groat  skill  and 
experience,  and  amply  supplied  with  every  thing,  which  eonld 
contribute  to  the  success  of  their  operations.  The  worka,  by 
which  the  Americans  were  defended,  were  of  little  strength, 
and,  had  the  British  attacked  them,  must  in  all  probability 
have  been  carried,  whatever  resistance  might  have  been  made. 
In  this  case  the  army  would  have  been  mined,  and  it  may  be 
very  seriously  doubted  whether  the  colonies  would  have  ever 
raised  another.  The  retreat  was  timely^  masterly,  and,  by  Ae 
blessing  of  Providence,  completely  successful. 

The  East  river  (as  it  is  called)  is  a  continoation  of  tiie 
Sound,  and  has  probably  derived  its  present  name  from  ita  re- 
semblance to  a  river  in  appearance.  It  is  not  far  from  a  mile 
in  breadth ;  and,  being  the  principal  harbour  of  New-Yori[p 
is  always  filled  with  shipping.  The  tide  moves  here  with  Tery 
great  rapidity,  and  renders  the  ferry  disagreeable,  except  et 
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high  and  low  water.     We  arrired  just  before  high  water, 
found  the  passage  tolerably  pleasant. 

I  haye  already  observed,  that  King's  county  was  principall. 
settled  by  the  Dutch.    This  is  partially  true  of  Queen*s  count 
also.    The  general  character  of  the  Dutch  settlers  in  the 
of  New- York  and  New- Jersey.  I  propose  to  give  elsewhei 
I  know  of  nothing,  by  which  their  descendants  on  Long-Islai^end 
are  distinguished  from  their  brethren. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  these  tw3  counties  are  a  mixr-     -i^ 
people,  derived  from  many  sources,  and  exhibiting  a 
variety  of  character.     In  religion  they  are  Episcopalians, 
bjrterians,  Quakers,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Nihilists.     Th_    -ey 
are  generally  industrious,  frugal,  and  thrifty.    Their 
for  marketing  are  not  exceeded.     You  will  not  wonder,  thei 
fore,  that  they  are  wealthy.     The  breeding  of  horses  has 
along  time  been  here  a  favourite  business;  and  horse-i 
(of  which  Hempstead  plain  is  the  great  theatre)  a  favoucHite 
amusement.     Wherever  this  kind  of  sport  prevails,  do  m^aA» 
acquainted  at  all  with  human  affairs,  will  expect  any  gr^3at 
prevalence  of  morals  or  religion.     There  are  few  spots  of  "di^ 
same  extent,  settled  at  so  early  a  period,  where  these  gr^^^^ 
concerns  of  man  are  less  regarded.     Young  men,   even       ^ 
wealthy  families,  are  usually  taught  scarcely  any  thing  m^^^^ 
than  to  read,  write,  and  keep  accounts.     The  state  of  soci^^^ 
is,  therefore,  humble,  and  involves  very  little  of  knowledge 
sentiment.     Intelligence  is  in  truth  disr^arded  by  the 
of  the  inhabitants,  except  as  it  aids  them  to  the  acquisitioi 
property.     The  young  men  of  ambition  and  enterprise,  wl 
they  set  out  in  life,  generally  quit  their  native  soil,  and  si 
residence  in  a  superior  state  of  society,  or  at  least  where  tl::^ 
find  more  extensive  means  of  business. 

In  various  parts  of  these  two  counties  the  sabbath  is  oc^ 
sidered  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  as  scarcely  sustaining 
sacred  character.      It  is  devoted  extensively  to  visiting, 
amusement,  and,  during  the  seasons  of  mowing  and  barvev 
not  unfrequently  to  labour.    In  some  places  there  are,  for  lo 
periods,  no  ministers ;  in  others  the  people  are  the  piey 
ignorant  teachers,  recommended  by  nothing  but  ardour  t 
vociferation. 
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The  tk&fgjmeut  who  are  actually  settled  in  the  mhantrj,  m 
tliese  counties,  are,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  of  the  same  re- 
spectable character  possessed  by  those  in  other  parts  of  this 
csountry ;  bat  the  people  are  so  generally  split  up  into  sects, 
-ABt  their  congregations  are  in  most  instances  small. 

The  Quakers,  the  number  of  whom  is  considerable,  differ 
fittle  firom  their  brethren  elsewhere,  except  that  they  are  more 
-onlnformed  and  more  listless  than  in  several  other  places. 

The  insular  situation  of  these  three  counties  has  a  very  per- 
ceptible influence  upon  the  inhabitants  as  a  body.  Their  own 
VBtemal  concerns  must  always  exist  upon  a  small  scale.  Their 
-^riews,  affections,  and  pursuits,  must  of  course  be  always 
limited.  Few  objects  can  be  presented  to  them,  and  few 
rents  can  occur  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  expand  thought,  or 
sufficient  importance  to  awaken  energy.  Almost  all  their 
^u>ncems  are  absolutelv  confined  to  the  house  or  to  the 
leighbourhood,  and  the  neighbourhood  rarely  extends  beyond 
16  confines  of  a  small  hamlet.  Habitually  bounded  by  these 
'^^nfines,  the  mind  is  neither  very  much  inclined,  nor  very  able 
'Ko  look  beyond  them.  Its  views,  in  most  cases,  will,  after  a 
^ttle  time,  be  of  choice  occupied  within  these  small  circles;  its 
siSections  will  all  centre  here,  and  its  pursuits  will  break 
"^krough,  only  to  reach  the  market.  The  tenour  of  life,  there- 
fore, will  be  uniform  ;  undisturbed  on  the  one  hand,  and  tame 
^n  the  other.  What  the  mind  might  have  been  cannot  be 
^^wn,  because  it  has  never  been  stimulated  to  any  attempts 
'or  the  expansion  of  its  views,  or  the  exertion  of  its  powers. 
^bat  it  is  may,  from  one  instance,  be  easily  conjectured  in  a 
^^oosand. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  destitute  of  other  ad- 
^^tages,  which  contribute  not  a  little  to  diffuse  information, 
^^Ud  awaken   energy.     There   is   very   little   travelling  here 
Wside    their    own.     The   attention    excited,    the    curiosity 
BKWakened,  and  the  animation  produced,  by  the  firequent  arrival 
of  strangers,  are  here  in  a  great  measure  unknown.     At  the 
aame  time,  comparatively  few  persons  of  talents  and  information 
leside  here.     There  is  nothing  sufficiently  inviting  in  the  cir- 
eamstaoees  of  the  island  itself  to  allure  persons  of  this  charac- 
ter Uther  from  the  continent,  and  the  allurements  of  the  con- 
^t  are  such  as  commonly  to  entice  men  of  this  description. 
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who  are  natives  of  the  island*  to  remove  from  it  for  the  t 
obtaining  them.  A  considerable  number  of  such  men 
here,  are  accordingly  found  in  New- York  and  elsei 
The  advantages  derived  from  the  conversation  and  exam 
persons  distinguished  for  superiority  of  character,  are  the 
enjoyed  in  a  very  imperfect  degree ;  and  that  luminous 
and  those  improvements  in  the  state  of  society,  whicb 
everywhere  shed  upon  the  circle  around  them,  are 
imperfectly  realized.  Such,  it  would  seem,  must,  thi 
an  indefinite  period,  be  the  situation  of  Long-Island. 

We  continued  in  New-York  until  Monday,  the  28di 
then  conunenced  our  journey  to  New-Haven,  where  we  ar 
the  following  day. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


FIRST 


lURNEY  TO  LAKE  GEORGE, 


LETTEll   L 

ey  through  Goshen,  kc,  to  the  head  of  Lake  George, 
mge  across  the  Lake.  Excursion  to  Ticonderoga. 
urn  to  the  Head  of  the  Lake.  Manner  of  Hunting 
r.  Huntsman.  Overtake  a  Buck  swimming  on  the 
:e.    Fort  WilUam  Henry.     Bloody  Pond. 

IR  Sir; 

On  Saturday,  September  18th,  1802, 1  set  out  on  a 
)r  to  Lake  George,  accompanied  by  Mr.  S— -,  a 
!r  of  the  senior  class  in  Yale  college.  We  left  New- 
at  eleven  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Litchfield  in  the 
I,  Here  we  were  detained,  by  the  heat  and  moisture  of 
ather,  till  Tuesday  morning.  We  then  rode  to  Goshen, 
we  continued  till  three  in  the  afternoon.     The  Rev. 

,  pastor  of  Goshen,  joined  us  here  on  a  journey  to 

bury  in  Vermont.  The  weather  still  continued  in- 
hot,  and  the  sky  threatened  us  with  rain. 
B  a  hill  in  the  north  part  of  Goshen,  at  a  small  distance 
'  our  road,  we  regaled  ourselves  with  an  interesting 
;t  of  the  Kaatskill  Mountains.  After  our  return  to  the 
rUch  is  a  turnpike  lately  completed,  we  speedily  reached 
Item  summit  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  this  quarter, 
ke  road  descends  into  a  valley,  several  miles  in  length, 
.  by  a  separation  of  the  mountains,  and  furnishing  an 
liadoal  descent  to  the  plains  below.  Through  the  chasm 
n  the  spars,  which  to  the  eye  are  the  extreme  bounda- 
the  Tallies. on  the  north-east  and  south-west,  wo  were 
led  with  a  most  interesting  prospect  The  valley  itself 
..  HI.  Y 
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was  a  fine  object,  narrow,  de^,  and  wild,  with  here  and  there 
a  solitary  farm,  and  a  few  scattered  houses.  The  mountains 
by  which  it  is  bounded  are  bold,  n^ajestic  promontories, 
advancing  towards  each  other,  and  intruding  into  the  valley, 
with  steep  and  lofty  precipices.  Beyond  these  spreads  the 
expansion  of  the  Hooestennuc,  and  still  farther  beyond 
ascended  the  summits  of  Taghkannuc,  gilded  by  the  declining 
sun,  and  spotted  by  the  shadows  of  several  clouds,  which 
floated  slowly  and  solemnly  along  its  summit,  and  continually 
changed  its  dark  form  as  they  moved  over  its  bosom.  Behind 
the  mountain  rose  a  black  and  awful  cloud,  highly  charged 
with  the  electric  fluid,  whence  the  lightning  streamed  and  the 
thunders  rolled  with  uncommon  grandeur. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  valley  runs,  with  a  rapid  current, 
a  brook,  of  sufficient  size  for  a  mill-stream.  Its  margin  on 
each  side  is  formed  by  narrow  intervals.  The  settlements 
here  are  recent,  compared  with  most  others  in  the  state.  The 
grounds  are  imperfectly  cleared.  The  agriculture  is  indifferent, 
and  the  houses  are  chiefly  new  and  small.  The  prospect  of  the 
mountains  from  the  valley  is  scarcely  less  striking  than  that 
which  has  been  already  described. 

About  five  o'clock  we  stopped  at  an  inn,  eight  or  nine  miles 
firom  Goshen,  to  escape  the  shower  alluded  to  above.  The 
roaring  of  the  thunder  in  this  mountainous  region,  the  flashing 
of  the  lightning,  the  murmuring  of  the  rain,  and  the  noise  of 
the  torrents,  almost  instantaneously  formed  by  it,  produced  im- 
pressions not  easily  im^^gined  by  persons  accustomed  only  to  an 
open  country. 

When  the  shower  was  ended  we  set  out  for  Sheffield.  Our 
road  passed  for  a  considerable  distance  directly  under  the 
Grreen  Mountains,  whose  precipices  presented  us  with  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  wild  sublimity.  On  the  western  side  ex- 
tended a  solitary  forest,  rising  out  of  low,  marshy  ground, 
destitute  of  cultivation.  In  this  absolute  solitude  we  found  a 
new  handsome  church,  just  built,  where  the  forest  had  been 
cleared  to  make  room  for  it.  The  sky  was  overcast  and 
threatened  us  vrith  rain.  Before  we  arrived  at  the  bridge, 
which  crosses  the  Hooestennuc  at  the  south  end  of  Sheffield, 
the  night  came  on,  and  was  extremely  dark.  When  we  came 
to  die  bridse  we  dismounted  and  walked  over  it.     It  was  so 
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diecayed  and  tremuloua,  that  we  were  not  a  little  lelieved  when 
-vre  found  ourselves  on  firm  ground.  Our  anxiety  we  after- 
'vrards  learned  was  bat  too  well  justified,  and  the  inhabitants 
considered  ns  as  having  escaped  from  serious  danger. 

Four  miles  of  our  journey  still  remained.  But  we  consoled 
ourselves  with  the  remembrance,  that  our  road  lay  wholly  on  a 
smooth  plain,  where  there  could  be  neither  obstruction  nor 
difliculty.  With  regard  to  this  fact,  we  were  however  sadly 
deceivedt  for  a  number  of  workmen  were  employed  in 
^tonverting  the  road  through  this  very  distance  into  a  turnpike. 
T*he  earth  had  been  very  lately  thrown  up,  and  by  the  rains 
^iras  changed  into  a  deep  mire.  The  old  path,  which  was  ser- 
pentine in  its  direction,  frequently  crossed  the  *  new  one, 
ttfaroughout  the  whole  distance.  In  this  case  it  passed  over  the 
dmtehea  on  each  side,  into  which  the  descent  was  often  perpen- 
dacular.  Trenches  were  also  cut  in  various  places  to  carry  off 
le  water  which  might  be  accumulated  by  rains.  Instead  of  the 
looth  way  which  we  expected,  we  found  one  more  irregular 
id  embarrassing  than  any  which  either  of  us  remembeijpd, 
i^Koept  in  grounds  partially  cleared,  such  as  I  found  on  the 
Loontains  of  Littleton.  The  darkness  was  so  profound  that 
^ow  horses  were  unable  to  grope  out  their  course,  and  became 
^^Ksifiil  and  hesitating.  At  times  they  refused  to  advance,  and 
^4  times,  with  a  trembling,  tripping  step,  they  appeared  ready 
^€>  plunge  ns  in  the  mire.  With  a  continual  alternation  of 
^aeeats  and  descents  between  the  path,  the  ditches,  and  the 
4nuiis,  we  found  our  way  entangled  and  distressing  until 
^e  arrived  with  a  creeping,  snail-like  pace,  at  our  inn.  Before 
'^e  reached  it  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents.  To  complete 
Our  mortification,  the  inn-keeper  informed  us,  that  his  own 
hoQie,  and  the  only  remaining  inn  in  the  town  were  full. 
TimJly,  however,  we  obtained  lodgings  at  a  private  house. 

The  next  morning  we  were  detained  until  eleven  o'clock  by 

^  ndn,  when  we  employed  the  interval  between  two  showers 

fa  making  the  best  of  our  way  to  Great  Barrington.    A  sue* 

taaon  of  dark,  misty  clouds,  sailing  magnificently  along  the 

■nuaits  and  bosom  of  Taghkanuuc,  in  some  measure  com- 

fonated  ns  by  the  solemnity  and  grandeur  of  their  motions  for 

tvetfing^  wUch  we  received  from  one  of  them  during  the 

'vte  part  of  our  ride. 

y2 
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At  the  inn  where  we  dined,  we  were  again  detained  by  the 
rain  until  three  o'clock,  when  we  proceeded  pleasantly  enough 
to  Stockbridge.  Here  we  were  delayed  by  the  same 
hindrance  two  days  more,  but  passed  oiu*  time  so  agreeably  in 
the  combined  enjoyments  of  hospitality,  friendship,  and  re- 
fined conversation,  as  to  leave  us  no  room  to  regret  the 
detention. 

Saturday  morning,  September  25tb,  there  was  a  slight  frost, 
but  not  of  sufficient  power  to  affect  the  tenderest  vegetables. 
It  was  followed  by  a  very  fine  day,  which  enabled  iis  to  pro- 
deed  very  pleasantly  to  M'Gown's,  five  miles  from  Albany. 

In  the  morning  we  reached  Albany  in  sufficient  season  for 
Divine  service.  Here  we  continued  till  Tuesday.  Then, 
visiting  the  Cohoes  in  our  way,  we  rode  to  Ensign's  at  Still- 
water ;  and  the  next  day,  having  dined  at  Sandy-Hill,  alighted 
"from  our  horses  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  and  lodged  in  an 
inn  kept  by  a  Mr.  Vemer. 

•  The  country,  as  far  as  Glen's  Falls,  I  found  much  improved 
in  its  appearance.  The  forests,  which  heretofore  bordered  the 
road  in  many  places,  were  gone.  The  ground  was  inclosed. 
The  houses  were  better  and  more  numerous,  and  ever;  thing 
wore  the  aspect  of  increasing  prosperity.  The  road  from 
Sandy-Hill  to  Lake  George  passes  along  the  Hudson,  as  you 
may  remember,  to  Glen's  Falls,  three  miles.  Throughout  the 
remaining  distance  it  crosses  a  pine  ground,  generally  poor  and 
barren.  The  road  is  indifferent,  being  alternately  encumbered 
with  sand  and  stones,  and  the  settlements  are  few,  recent,  and 
'very  unpromising. 

The  next  morning,  Thursday,  September  30th,  our  host 
very  readily  and  very  civilly  offered  to  conduct  us  over  the 
lake.  Preparations  were,  therefore,  immediately  made  for  our 
voyage,  and  we  set  out  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock.  Tlie 
boat,  which  conveyed  us,  was  built  the  preceding  year  at 
Schenectady,  for  the  use,  and  under  the  direction  of  Greneral 
Schuyler.  Thence  it  was  removed,  partly  by  water,  and  partly 
over  land,  into  the  Hudson ;  up  that  river  to  Fort  Edward, 
and  thence  over  land  into  Lake  Greorge*  Here  this  gentle- 
man, then  more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  embarked  with  a 
part  of  his  family ;  and,  crossing  the  several  portages,  proceeded 
down  Lake  Champlain  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec. 
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By  the  same  route  he  returned  to  this  place,  and,  leaving  the 
boat  for  the  accommodation  of  future  passengers,  proceeded 
by  land  to  Albany.  No  vehicle  could  be  lighter  or  more  con- 
venient. It  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  batteau,  and  was  thirty 
feet  in  length,  and  about  eight  or  nine  iu  breadth.  Over  the 
middle  half,  a  canopy  of  painted  canvas,  with  curtains  of  the 
same  material  descending  from  it,  sheltered  passengers  from: 
the  snn,  wind,  and  rain.  This  room,  for  such  it  was  when  the. 
curtains  fell,  was  neatly  floored,  and  furnished  with  seats  and 
other  accommodations,  perfectly  fitted  for  ease  and  pleasorau. 
The  day  was  fine,  and  the  scenery  above,  beneath,  and  around 
us  enchanting.  We  were  in  the  best  spirits.  Our  conductor 
was  exceedingly  obliging,  and  the  rowers  followed  his  example^ 
No  excursion  could  be  pleasanter  than  this,  except  that,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  voyage  and  of  the  day,  the  wind,  for 
about  two  hours,  blew  from  the  north  with  suflicient  strength 
to  retard  our  progress,  and  to  prevent  us  from  reaching  the. 
landing  till  the  evening  was  somewhat  advanced.  During  the 
last  two  or  three  miles  the  air  in  this  manner  became  cold 
enough  to  be  disagreeable. 

From  the  landing  we  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Judge  K. 
The  family  were  in  bed,  but  they  rose  immediately  and  enter- 
tained us  with  the  utmost  hospitality. 

Very  early  the  next  morning  we  took  a  waggon  and  rode  to 
the  peninsula,  so  often  mentioned  in  American  history  by  the 
name  of  Ticonderoga.  Our  driver,  who  was  perfectly  ac* 
quainted  with  the  spot,  conducted  us  sedulously  to  every  thing 
which  we  wished  to  see.  We  first  examined  the  old  French 
lines,  a  mound  raised  by  a  body  of  that  people  across  the 
isthmus,  while  they  were  in  possession  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  the  approach  to  the  fort.  Across  these,  the  principal 
object  of  my  curiosity  in  visiting  this  place^  lay  our  road  to  the 
fort.  We  then  surveyed  the  fort  itself,  and  then  the 
grenadiers'  battery.  Thence  we  proceeded  to  the  shore  of 
Lake  Champlain,  that  we  might  see  the  difi*erence  between 
the  waters  of  the  two  lakes,  the  one  pure  as  chrystal,  the  other 
turbid  with  clay,  and  disgusting  to  the  eye.  After  our  curiosity 
was  satisfied  we  returned  to  the  house  of  Mr.  K.,  breakfasted, 
bade  adieu  to  this  worthy  family,  and  began  onr  voyage  to  the 
bead  of  the  lake. 
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The  morning  had  been  foggy,  but  the  vapour  was  diipeaei 
and  the  weather  became  bright,  serene,  and  8oft»  ULe  thit  of 
tbe  preceding  day.  Our  voyage  was  in  the  h^^iest  degree 
delightful. 

On  our  way  we  called  at  a  house,  standing  upon  thewotna 
shore,  to  supply  ourselves  with  bread.    The  man  and  his  irife 
had  just  then  taken,  not  a  solemn,  but  very  violent  resobtiiMa 
tb  part  for  ever;  and  were  busied  m  preparing  for  ihea 
ration.    They  were,  it  seems,  veterans  in  this  species  ci 
test ;  and  had  adopted  a  similar  resolution  veiy  often  befisEe. 
The  man  was  a  sot,  and  the  woman  a  termagavt. 

Two  or  three  miles  higher  up  the  lake,  we  saw  at  a  ooosi- 
derable  distance  what  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  bear,  mounted 
upoti  a  tall,  dry  tree,  leaning  towards  the  lake,  on  tiie  eiitro- 
mity  of  one  of  the  points,  which  stretched  out  from  flieweften 
shore.     As  we  approached  the  place,  we  found  the  beast 
changed  into  a  stout  boy,  about  sixteen  years  of  age^  who 
had  taken  possession  of  this  watch-tower,  for  the  purpose  «f 
observing  the  first  entrance  of  the  deer,  which  some 
bouring  huntsmen  were  endeavouring  to  drive  into  the 
We  were  all  forcibly  struck  with  the  position,  attitude,  and 
general  appearance  of  this  stripling;   nor  did  I  ever  be- 
fore mistrust  how  much  a  human   being   can   TesemUe  a   j 
monkey. 

Deer  abound  in  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  Lake  George.  « 
To  me,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  taken  was  new 
huntsmen  with  their  hounds  rouse  them  from  tfieir  retrealB  in 
the  forest :  when  they  immediately  betake  themselves  tm 
water,  and  swim  towards  the  opposite  shore.  Other 
men,  engaged  in  the  business,  place  themselves  on  the  poinfi,.M 
to  watch  their  entrance  into  the  lake.  Each  of  these  is 
vided  with  a  small,  light  batteau,  which  he  is  able  to  row 
than  the  deer  can  swim.  When  he  has  overtaken  the  d 
he  dispatches  him  with  a  stroke  or  two  of  his  oar,  and 
tows  him  back  to  the  beach. 

We  landed  on  the  point  next  above.     Here  we  foond 
huntsman,  who  had  a  little  before  taken  a  handsome  bock, 
years  old,  which  was  then  l3ring  by  him  on  the  shoie.     H 
informed  me,  that  his  companion,  who  was  then  with  a 
of  hounds  at  a  small  distance  in  die  interior,  maA  wham  he^ 
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ewery  moment,  usually  to<d&  firom  twenty  to  tUiiy  in 

Bears  are  caught  here  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  they 

shot :  as  being  too  dangerous  to  be  closely  approached. 
On  this  point  we  dined  without  ceremony  or  dainties ;  but 
had  keen  appetites,  and  were  satisfied.  Before  our  de» 
we  heard  the  hounds  advancing  near  to  us.  Our 
BiHntiufl  companion  instantly  took  fire  at  the  sound.  His  eye 
■dndled,  his  yoice  assumed  a  loftier  tone,  his  stride  became 
hanghty,  his  style  swelled  into  pomp;  and  his  sentiments  W(Qre 
^sfaanged  rapidly  firom  mildness  to  ardour,  to  vehemence,  esod 
rage.  The  boy  above-mentioned,  whose  aerial  station  was 
fall  view  firom  this  point,  had  disappeared.  Wrathftd 
diis  desertion,  and  assured  of  the  immediate  appearance  of 
deer,  he  vented  his  mingled  emotions  in  a  singular  volley  of 
vagnificent  promises,  impious  oaths,  and  furious  execrations. 
I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  sameness  of  the  emotions, 
firoduced  by  hunting  and  by  war.  The  ardour  of  battle,  the 
^tter  of  arms,  the  roaring  of  cannon,  the  thunder  of  shouts,  and 
Hm  shock  of  conflict,  could  scarcely  have  produced,  in  a  single 
VNiDent,  more  lofty,  more  violent,  or  more  fierce  agitations, 
tkn  were  roused  in  this  man  by  the  approach  of  the  hounds, 
*tte  confident  expectation  of  a  victim,  and  the  brilliant  pros- 
pect of  a  venatory  triumph.  To  him,  who  has  been  a  witness 
^  both  objects,  it  will  cease  to  be  a  wonder,  that  the  savage 
ibuld  make  the  chase  his  dariing  substitute  for  war,  and  a 
loinnoe  of  glorjr,  second  only  to  that  acquired  in  battie :  or  that 
HiDvod,  and  his  fellow  hunters,  were  speedily  changed  into 
^vmiofB,  and  learned  firom  preying  on  beasts  to  fasten  upon 


AO  human  expeotations,  however  firmly  founded,  or  con- 
ttmdy  entertahied,  are  liable,  alas !  to  disappointment  Our 
hmter  was  not  exempted  firom  the  common  lot  of  man.  His 
falnar  came  up  with  the  hounds;  but,  sad  to  tell,  without  a 
ieer.  The  magnificence  of  our.  companion  dwindled  in  a 
aoaMBt.  The  fire  vanished  firom  his  eye,  his  voice  fell  to  the 
Htairal  key,  and  the  hero  shrunk  into  a  plain  farmer. 

Fron  this  pcmit  we  easily  made  our  way  to  the  house  of  a 
Mwtamith,  named  Edmund,  on  the  -western  side  of  the  lake, 
d«f«a  Biles  firom  Fort  George.     We  arrived  just  as  it  be** 
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eame  dark.  The  man  had  heard  the  sound  d  the  oan»  lai 
with  a  civility,  common  among  new  settlers,  came  with  a 
candle,  to  aid  os  in  landing,  the  shore  b^g  roogb  and  in* 
convenient.  He  readily  consented  to  lodge  ns,  and  both  he 
and  his  family  entertained  us  with  as  much  hospitality  and 
kindness  as  we  could  have  expected  from  particular  friends^  r. 

These  people  furnished  a  complete  contrast  to  the  pair  men* 
tioned  above.  The  man  was  six  feet  and  two  or  three  inohts 
in  height,  and  a  Sampson  in  his  appearance.  His  wi&  also 
was  tall  and  of  a  vigorous  frame ;  and,  had  a  controversy  wnam» 
they  would  together  have  been  do  ill  match  for  our  whole 
company.  But  they  were  gentle-minded,  affeotionater  aad 
even  polite,  both  to  each  other  and  to  those  around  theia« 
This  character  was  not  assumed,  but  habitual ;  as  waa  evide«l 
firom  the  easy  and  native  appearance,  which  it  uniformly  wofa^ 
Plain,  indeed,  they  were  in  their  manners ;  but  there  is  sone-. 
thing  in  the  unaffected  civility  of  plain  people,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly, pleasing  and  amiable ;  and  to  my  eye,  at  times,  peou^ 
Early  graceful. 

This  man  had  airamed  house  of  two  stories,  with  two  rooms 
on  a  floor.  He  told  us  that  he  raised  it  on  the  1st  of  Uie 
preceding  March,  and  removed  his  family  into  it  on  the  ISth 
of  the  same  month.  He  further  informed  us,  that  he  had 
sown  twenty-seven  bushels  of  wheat  the  preceding  year; 
from  which  in  ordinary  seasons  be  would  probably  have  reaped 
twenty  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  good  seasons  thirty;  and  that» 
although  he  had  gathered  all,  which  was  worth  the  labour,  he 
should  not  get  more  than  fifty  bushels  from  the  whole.  This 
disappointment,  to  him  a  very  serious  one,  he  bore  with  ^itice 
equanimity,  and  even  with  cheerfulness.  A  blast  in  this  regioii 
is  uncommon,  and  such  an  one  as  has  prevailed  the  present 
year  was  never  before  known. 

In  the  morning,  Saturday,  October  2d,  I  took  a  survey  of 
our  landlord's  farm,  and  was  pleased  to  see  it  exhibit  all  the 
proofs  of  fertility  and  thrift,  which  could  be  expected  on  so 
new  a  plantation.  We  breakfasted  early;  and  taking  ov 
leave  of  this  friendly  family,  began  our  voyage  homewanL: 
the  weather  was  a  mere  continuation  of  that  fine  serenity, 
which  had  smiled  upon  us  the  two  preceding  days.  Soaroety 
had  we  advanced  two  miles  on  our  way^  when  we  saw  a  Iroik 
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ai  the  lake  half  a  mile  before  as.    As  soon  as  he 

peeceived  us,  be  exerted  all  his  strengfth  to  gain  the  point  of 

Ml  islandy  which  a  little  southward  of  our  course  projected  far 

into  the  water.    To  my  great  satisfaction,  be  reached  it  before 

■re  came  up  with  him«     As  soon  as  be  struck  the  shore,  he 

Bew  rather  than  ran  into  the  forest,  and  was  out  of  sight  in 

m  moment.     Our  conductor  and  his  men  were  much  less 

satisfied  with  the  disappointment  than  we  were.     But  fortune^ 

iS  I  may  use  their  language,  soon  made  them  amends.    When 

had  proceeded  about  half  a  mile  farther,  another  animal  of 

same  species,  but  still  larger,  appeared  at  a  little  distance, 

^Baking  his  way  across  the  lake,  and  too  fisur  advanced  to  retreat. 

^>ar  companions  pursued  him  with  no  small  degree  of  the  spirit 

0Wiitioned   above,   generally  however  with  entire  decency  ;^ 

^nd,  speedily  coming  up,  made  him  their  prisoner  after  having 

giren  him  a  few  strokes  with  the  oar.     They  then  drew  him 

into  the  bow  of  the  boat,  where  be  lay  just  by  my  side  in  a 

poiture,  and  with  an  eye  of  as  affecting  supplication  as  I 

almost  ever  beheld.     Indeed  it  was  a  stronger  resemblance  of 

the  suppliant  aspect  and  attitude  of  a  suffering  infant  than  can 

Miy  be  conceived. 

At  the  first  sight  of  this  animal  I  was  convinced  that  we 

Aoold  overtake  him,  and  therefore  hardened  my  heart,  as  well 

tt  I  could,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  event.     I  recol- 

l^oted,  that  it  was  as  vindicable  to  kill  a  buck  as  an  ox ;  and 

Att  Us  flesh  would  oe  a  substitute  for  other  meat,  which  must 

k  obtained  at  the  same  expense  of  life  and  happiness.     Nor 

codd  I  deny,  that  our  companions  were  uncensurable  for  their 

vahes  to  possess  themselves  of  such  a  dainty ;  or  refuse  to 

^seolpate  them  from  the  charge  of  any  peculiar  cruelty.     I 

seknowledged,  that  they  felt  and  did  exactly  what  their  fellow- 

Bten,  as  a  body,  would  in  the  same  circumstances  have  felt 

*ri  done.      But  all  my  efforts  were  to  no  purpose.     The 

i|ipeamnee  of  the  unfortunate  animal  put  my  philosophy  to 

S|^;  and  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon  my  mind,  that 

far  ler^al  days  his  image,  in  spite  of  every  exertion,  was 

ilnost  incessantly  before  my  eyes,  and  is  at  this  distance  of 

^  &esh  and  vivid  in  my  remembrance.     *'  Poor  unhappy 

^'QitQie,''  I  thought  within  myself,  ''  like  Christianity,  without 

^  earthly  firiend,  and  everywhere  denied  a  safe,  quiet  retreat 
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Wheveror  thoa  wanderest  tlioa  art  pmnested,  and  tk]r  pcf^ 
aacnlon  aio  eYery  where  wolves^  catamoimtg»  and  men :  Ae 
last,  thy  wont  persecutors:  the  two  first,  symbols  of  the  nMa 
and  the  fiends  who  have  ever  combined  to  persecute  Chi»- 
tianity  abo." 

Our  conductor,  however,  and  his  rowers  exulted  in  their 
vicloxy.  Amid  many  other  expresnons  of  joy  he  remarfcedy 
that  he  would  not  for  a  considerable  sum  have  fidled  iof  meet^ 
ingwith  this  adventure,  that  I  might  mention  it  in  the  jaund, 
whieh  he  perceived  I  kept.  He  also  informed  us,  with  jui  m 
of  no  oammon  panegyric,  that  a  Mrs.  D«,  of  Sandy  Hill,  had 
cauf^t  4>ne  of  these  animals  with  her  own  hasids,  mod  bvougfak 
it  t»  the  shore.  Mrs.  D«,  I  presume,  is  of  :the true  ^»""p^'M'«i 
biaed;  and,  had  the  register  of  her  genealogy  been  conectty 
kept,  woaid  find  her  ancestry  reaching  directly  to  the  Tlia^ 
modoB. 

The  buck  which  we  bad  taken  was  five  years  old^  the 
largest  and  fattest  that  I  ever  saw. 

A  fine  breeze  now  sprung  up  from  the  nosrdirweat.  We 
hoisted  our  sail,  and  made  the  rest  of  our  way  as  easily  and 
pleasantly  as  can  be  conceived.  We  landed  at  the  south- 
w*est  comer  of  the  lake,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  remains  of 
Fort  William  Henry.  This  fortress  stood  on  a  small  emi- 
nence, rising  gradually  and  immediately  from  the  beach.  It 
was  a  regular  square  work,  with  three,  and  I  presume  with 
four  bastions;  for  I  had  not  curiosity  enough  to  examine. 
On  the  north  is  the  lake,  on  the  west  a  valley,  on  the  south 
and  south-east  a  thidL  swamp,  and  on  the  east  a  beach,  recy 
Utile  elevated  above  the  water.  The  immediate  access  was 
therefore  difficult,  but  the  spot  is  entirely  commanded  by  more 
distant  grounds ;  particularly  by  the  eminence  on  which  Fort 
Gteorge  was  afterwards  erected.  The  walls  were  built  of 
earth,  rfther  sandy  and  loose ;  yet,  having  been  always  covered 
with  the  verdure,  which  spontaneously  springs  up  everywhere 
in  Ihe  eastern  parts  of  the  Union,  are  chiefly  entire,  except 
where  they  are  broken  down  by  the  great  road,  which  passes 
into  the  north-western  parts  of  this  state,  and  runs  it- 
rectly  over  them.  In  their  best  state  they  would  have  been 
a  defence  only  against  desultory  attacks  of  Canadians  and 
savages. 
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After  we  had  satisfied  our  cariosity,  we  retnmed  directly 
to  the  inn,  mounted  our  horses,  and  set  out  for  Sandy  HilL 
Before  we  began  our  voyage  over  the  lake,  we  had  examined 
with  minute  attention  Fort  George,  and  ike  remains  of  the 
works  erected  in  its  neighbourhood.  On  our  return  we  sur- 
veyed several  places  which  we  had  before  passed  in  the  even- 
ing, particularly  the  pond  called  Bloody  Pond*;  a  name^ 
which  it  received  from  the  fact,  that  the  French,  and  pro- 
bably the  English  also,  who  fell  in  the  batde  between  Baron 
Dieskaw,  and  the  detachment  of  English  and  Indians,  under 
CSolonel  Williams  and  the  great  Hendriok,  were  thrown  into 
its  waters.  We  also  marked  the  riU  called  Rocky  Brookf » 
where  this  battle  began.  At  Glen's  falls  we  turned  aside, 
and  viewed  this  fine  piece  of  nature's  workmanship.  At  Sandy 
Hill,  where  we  arrived  about  three  o'clock,  we  took  a  light 
dinner,  and  then  without  any  inconvenience,  except  the  hoat» 
reached  Carpenter's  a  little  after  sunset :  our  whole  journey 
having  been  forty  miles. 

I  am.  Sir,  flee. 

*  Bloody-Pond  is  at  a  siQall  distance  from  the  road  on  the  eattera  liiis^ 
tome  what  mora  as  I  should  judge  than  three  miles  south  of  Fort  Geofgp. 
It  received  its  name  from  the  fact,  that  the  French  threw  their  slain  into  it» 
after  the  eugagement  with  Colonel  Williams's  party. 

t  Rocky-Brook,  or  Foui^mile  Brook,  crosses  the  road  about  four  milat 
south  of  Lake  Geor?e,  near  where  the  rocky  ground  temuiwlei. 


LETTER  11. 


Description  of  Lake  Cteorge.  Prevalent  Winds.  Fuk^ 
Water  of  the  Lake  uncommonly  pure,  and  supplied  by 
subjacent  Springs.  Mills  and  Forges*  Fine  Scenery  0/ 
the  Lake.  The  Water.  Islands.  Shore  and  Mountains* 
VieiD  while  returning  from  Ticonderoga* 

Deae  Sir; 

Lakb  GEORGBlies  between  43°  25"  and  43^55' nortfc 
latitude,  and  between  73°  25'  and  73°  43'  west  longitude 
from  London.  Its  southern  termination  is  in  the  townsfaqp  of 
Queensbury ;  its  northern,  in  that  of  Crown  Point.  Its  lengtli 
is  thirty^four  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  four.  At  the  head,  or 
southern  end,  its  breadth  is  about  one  mile.  From  this  place 
it  increases  to  a  remarkable  point,  called  **  Fourteen  HOe 
Point"  (being  at  that  distance  from  the  head  of  the  lake),  to 
three  miles  and  a  half.  Here  it  opens  on  the  left  hand  into  a 
large  bay,  called  North- West  Bay,  running  back  six  miles 
into  the  country.  Above  Fourteen  Mile  Point  to  Scotch 
Bonnet  Point  (ten  miles),  the  whole  distance  is  called  the 
Straits,  being  generally  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  Here  it  expands  again  into  an  opening,  called  Mac- 
donald's  Bay,  five  miles  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth.  After 
this  it  gradually  narrows  into  a  river,  which  name  it  may  iairfy 
sustain  for  a  mile  and  an  half  above  the  landing*  Here  it  is 
not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  breadth. 

The  depth  of  this  lake  is  very  various ;  the  greatest  is  sizty 
fathoms. 

Its  water  is  perfectly  pure  ;  inferior  in  this  respect  to  none, 
perhaps,  in  the  world.  All  travellers  remark  this  fact;  a 
strong  proof  that  it  is  nearly  singular.  By  the  inhabitants  on 
its  borders,  who  freely  drink  it  at  all  times,  it  has  been  abun 
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dantly  proved  to  be  entirely  salubrious.  We  drank  it  often, 
and  found  it  to  be  of  the  best  taste  and  quality.  On  the  sur- 
face it  was,  at  this  time,  too  warm  to  be  agreeable.  Six  feet 
below  it  was  cool,  and,  lower  still,  cold.  These  facts  result 
from  its  formation  by  subjacent  springs. 

North-east  winds  are  here  frequent,  and  often  violent,  blow- 
ing nearly  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  lake.  Winds 
from  the  east  are  rare,  as  they  are  also  from  the  south-east ; 
but,  when  coming  from  this  quarter,  they  are  usually  tempes* 
tuous.  In  the  winter  they  blow  almost  wholly  from  the  uotA- 
east  or  the  north-west.  From  the  latter  point  they  have  the 
same  character  as  in  the  New- England  states. .  A  west  wind 
is  seoreely  known.  The  south-west  winds  prevail  principally 
in  the  summer,  and  are  generally  mild  and  pleasant. 

The  snow  usually  begins  to  lie  permanently  about  the  middle 
of  November,  and  continues  till  the  1st  of  April.  There  is, 
however,  a  great  difference  in  this  respect  in  different  yean. 
During  the  winter  preceding  our  journey,  very  little  snow  fell. 
That  which  falls  is  as  frequently  blown  into  drifts  as  in  the 
country  near  the  ocean. 

The  lake  is  commonly  frozen  between  Christmas  and  the 
Ist  of  January.  It  continues  frozen  from  three  and  an  half  to 
four  months :  and  once,  within  the  knowledge  of  my  informant, 
was  frozen  till  the  3d  of  May.  The  ice  does  not  sink,  as  in 
Lake  Champlain,  but  gradually  dissolves. 

There  is  no  perceptible  current  in  its  waters,  except  within 
a  small  distance  from  the  north  landmg.  A  log  thrown  into  it 
floats  with  the  winds  and  the  waves  with  equal  ease  in  eveiy 
direction,  and  in  still  weather  is  perfectly  quiescent. 

The  fish  of  this  lake,  which  are  brought  upon  the  table,  are 
trout,  bass,  and  perch.  The  first  are  large,  but  not  numerous. 
Oiur  landlord  informed  me,  that  he  had  seen  one  which  wei^ied 
thirteen  pounds,  and  that  some  had  been  caught  which  weigiwd 
eighteen.  I  ate  of  them  several  times,  and  found  them  good« 
The  bass  seldom  exceed  five  pounds;  and  the  perch,  two. 
Both  are  in  sufficient  plenty. 

Few  water-fowl  frequent  this  spot  except  the  loon,  which 
is  not  eaten.  The  common  birds  of  the  country  abound  on 
the  borders.  Eagles  are  numerous.  Of  this,  the  numb«r 
which  we  saw  fnnushed  sufficient  evidence. 
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The  surface  of  Lake  George  is  said  by  Dr.  Morse  to  be  oi 
hundred  ieet  higher  than  that  of  Lake  Champlain.    The  ii 
habitants  on  its  borders  estimate  it  at  three  hundred.     So 
as  I  was  able  to  judge*  from  a  loose  observation  of  die  faUs, 
thought  this  estimate  not  very  remote  from  the  truth.     ThoTV 
are  three  sets  of  falls  in  the  stream  which  carries  the  wat&rv 
into  Lake  Champlain.    The  lower  falls,  with  the  rapid  at  tl^ 
bottom*  cannot  be  less,  but  are  probably  more  than  one  hoa- 
dred  feet  in  perpendicular  height ;  and  in  the  spring,  when  the 
lake  is  full,  must  be  a  cataract  of  imcommon  magnificence. 
Now  they  were  a  collection  of  small  and  beautiful  cascades. 
The  bottom  of  the  lake  is  probably  about  the  same  level  widi 
the  surface  of  Lake  Champlain.     Its  waters  must,  I  think,  be 
almost  all  supplied  by  subjacent  springs.    This  is  evident  firom 
two  considerations.    The  first  is,  that  the  streams  which  flow 
into  it  are  so  few,  and  so  small,  as  scarcely  to  supply  the  waste 
occasioned  by  evaporation.    The  other  is,  that  the  water  of 
this  lake  differs  materially  from  those  of  all  the  neigfabouriog 
country.    The  waters  of  the  Hudson,  of  Lake  Champlain,  and 
generally  of  the  whole  region  between  the  Green  Mountains 
and  the  Mississippi,  are  impregnated  with  lime.    Those  of 
Lake  George  are  pure  and  potable,  as  are  almost  all  odiefs 
which  are  eastward  of  the  Green  Mountains.    The  vast  ranges 
on  both  sides  of  this  lake  frimish  ample  reservoirs ;  and  the 
earth  and  the  rocks,  of  which  they  are  compos^d^  are  both  of 
the  kinds  whence  pure  waters  are  usually  derived. 

The  lake  was  probably  formed  at  the  deluge,  by  the  sinking 
of  the  exterior  convex  of  the  earth,  in  the  manner  so  ably  il- 
lustrated, and  as  I  think  completely  proved,  by  John  White- 
hurst,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.  and  Philip  Howard,  Esq.,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Globe ;  and  indicated  by  Moses  in  the  expression, 
**  The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up."  To  my 
eye,  at  least,  the  general  aspect  of  the  whole  scene ;  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  strata;  the  forms  of  the  mountains;  the 
manner  in  which  they  descend  to  the  lake ;  the  figures  pre- 
sented by  the  several  points ;  the  continuation  of  those  points 
under  the  water ;  the  manner  in  which  they  are  connected 
with  the  islands ;  the  appearance  of  the  islands  themselves, 
the  surfaces  and  strata  of  which,  in  many  instances,  are  faoii- 
sEontal,  and  where  they  are  oblique  have  their  obliquity  easily 
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explained  by  their  reference  to  the  neighbonring  shores ;  aU 
evinced  this  fact  so  strongly,  as  to  leave  in  my  mind  not  a 
serious  doubt. 

When  the  snow  dissolves  in  the  spring,  the  water  of  Lake 
George  rises  at  the  utmost  only  two  feet  The  variation  is 
distinctly  marked  on  the  rocky  parts  of  the  shore,  which,  b^ 
tween  two  horizontal  lines,  are  in  a  small  degree  discoloured. 
It  is  said,  that  before  the  erection  of  the  upper  dam»  near  the 
north  landing,  the  variation  was  only  one  foot  About  a  mile 
and  a  half  south  of  the  landing  the  soil  changes  to  clay,  and 
the  water  becomes  somewhat  turbid  and  disagreeable,  though 
far  less  so  than  that  of  South  Bay ;  and,  like  that  bay,  is  de^ 
formed  by  bulrushes.  This  is  the  part  which  I  have  mentioned 
as  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  river. 

On  each  of  these  falls  mills  are  erected ;  and  forges  also,  in 
which  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron  is  manufactured.  The 
ore  is  brought  from  the  border  of  Lake  Champlain  in  boats, 
which  come  to  the  bridge,  built  over  this  river,  about  half  way 
between  the  two  lakes.  It  is  said  a  method  of  blowing  the 
fire,  peculiarly  ingenious,  is  adopted  here ;  and,  it  is  supposed, 
here  only.  We  were  not  able  to  visit  the  place  where  this 
operation  is  performed. 

The  shores  are  composed  of  two  ranges  of  mountains; 
sometimes  meeting  the  water  abruptly,  and  sometimes  leaving 
a  horizontal,  or  very  gradually  rising  margin,  extending  from 
a  few  rods  to  as  many  miles.  Upon  this  margin  settlements 
are  begun  on  the  eastern,  and  much  more  frequently  on  tbe 
western  side.  The  lands  are  said  to  be  generally  good ;  being 
chiefly  loam,  mixed  with  gravel,  and  yield  abundantly  eveiy 
product  of  the  climate. 

The  forested  grounds  contain  no  animals  which  are  not 
common  to  the  country  at  large. 

The  borders  are  eminently  healthy,  and  the  fever  and  ague 
is  unknown. 

The  rocks,  so  far  as  I  had  opportunity  to  observe  then, 
were  chiefly  granite,  and  generally  stratified.  In  contradictioB 
to  all  other  strata  in  this  state,  lying  in  the  same  longitude,  tlie 
strata  here  lie  obliquely.  They  are  formed  of  the  commeo 
grey  granite  of  this  country.     On  the  mountain,  called  A»- 
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tfaony's  Nose,  on  Buck  Mountain,  and  in  sevemi  other  plteei^ 
thev  are  stained  with  iron. 

Limestone,  exactly  the  same  with  that  at  6len*s  Falls,  ad 
elsewhere  in  this  region,  bine,  liorizontally  stratified,  and  iaa 
tasticallv  seamed  bv  the  weather,  abounds  at  the  head  of  th 
lake. 

By  persons  who  love  the  fine  scenes  of  nature,  and  probai 
biy  by  all  who  have  visited  this  spot,  I  should  be  thought  ufl 
pardonable  were  I  to  omit  a  particular  description  of  thoi 
which  are  here  prescMited  to  the  eye. 

Lake  George  is  universally  considered  as  being  in  itseU 
and  in  its  environs,  the  most  beautiful  object  of  the  same  na 
ture  in  the  United  States.     Several  European  travellers  wb 
have  visited  it,  and  who  had  seen  the  celebrated  waters  c 
Switzerland,  have  given  it  the  preference.    The  access  froU 
the  south  is  eminently  noble,  being  formed  by  two  vast  range 
of  mountains,  which,  commencing  their  career  several  niilei 
south  of  Fort  George,  extend  beyond  Plattsbui^,  and  tenni 
nate  near  the  north  line  of  the  state,  occupying  a  distance  o 
about  one  hundred  miles.     Those  on  the  east  are  high,  bold 
and  in  various  places  naked  and  hoary.     Those  on  the  wef 
are  somewhat  inferior,  and  generally  covered  with  a  thick  fi 
rest  to  their  summits.     The  road  for  the  three  or  four  b 
miles  passes  through  a  forest,  and  conceals  the  lake  from  t 
view  of  the  traveller,  until  he  arrives  at  the  eminence  on  wb' 
Fort  George  was  built.     Here  is  opened  at  once  a  prospc 
the  splendour  of  which  is  rarely  exceeded. 

The  scenery  of  this  spot  may  be  advantageously  considi 
under  the  following  heads:    The   Water,    the  Islands, 
Shore,  and  the  Mountains. 

The  water  is  probably  not  surpassed  in  beauty  by  mayi 
world ;  pure,  sweet,  pellncid,  of  an  elegant  hue  when  i 
diately  under  the  eye,  and  at  very  small  as  well  as  at  gf 
distances,  presenting  a  gay,  luminous  axure,  and  appeal 
if  a  soft  lustre  undulated  everywhere  on  its  surftice  witb 
tinual  and  brilliant  emanation.    This  fine  object,  howi 
visible  only  at  certain  times,  and  perhaps  in  partiooli 
tions.     While  employed  on  its  shores,  or  in  sailing  i 
bosom,  the  traveller  is  insensibly  led  into  an  faabitnali 
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conicioosne88  of  sing^ar  salubrity,  Bweetness,  and  eie- 
Daring  the  mild  season  he  finds  an  additional  plea- 
The  warmth  of  the  water  on  the  sorface  difiuses  a  soft 
pleasing  temperature,  cooler  in  the  day,  and  wanner  in 
evening,  than  that  of  the  shore,  and  securing  the  traveller 
Le  from  inconvenience  and  disease.  A  fresh  north  wind 
HE  in  our  voyage  down  the  lake  in  McDonald's  Bay ;  and 
coolneas  of  the  atmosphere  became  disagreeable.  When 
reached  the  river,  the  wind  had  ceased,  but  the  cold  was 
ery  sensibly  augmented  in  a  moment.  When  we  landed,  it 
suddenly  increased  a  second  time. 
The  islands  are  interesting  on  account  of  their  number,  lo- 
I,  aise,  and  figure.  Their  number  is  very  great,  fanci- 
oomputed  at  365.  Few  pieces  of  water,  and  none 
^■itliin  my  knowledge,  are  so  amply  furnished.  Their  loca- 
tion is  exquisite.  They  are  solitary,  in  pairs,  and  in  groups, 
'wmnttiwing  firom  three  to  perhaps  thirty,  arranged  with  respect 
*&<>  each  other  and  the  neighbouring  shores  with  unceasing  va- 
ry and  with  the  happiest  conceivable  relations. 
Bodi  the  size  and  the  figure  of  these  islands  are  varied  in 
delightful  manner.  The  size  changes  from  a  few 
^Ccet  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  The  figure  of  most  of  them 
fa  sbloiig.  A  small  number  are  round.  But  the  variety  of 
appearance  is  peculiarly  derived  from  their  surface.  A 
miBd>er  of  them  are  naked  rocks,  and  by  the  power  of 
are  very  interesting  features  in  the  aspect  of  the 
gnmp.  Some  are  partially,  and  most  are  completely,  covered 
%ilh  vegetation.  Some  are  bushy^  others  ornamented  with  a 
aiilgle  liee  with  two,  three,  or  many ;  and  those  with  and 
wttoot  tlieir  bushy  attendants.  Others  still,  the  greater  num- 
W,  cBk3Nl  an  entire  forest  Some  of  them,  of  a  long  and 
■traeliney  present  through  various  openings  in  their 
Ae  sky,  tba  mountains,  the  points,  and  other  distant 
olgeets,  changing  to  the  eye  as  the  traveller  i^- 
aad  posses  them.  On  some  stand  thick  coppices, 
hpeeetsidbly  interwoven.  On  a  great  multitude  the  lofty 
fiitt.  with  ita  separate  boughs,  lifts  its  bead  above  every  other 
%is,  wmng  mqestically  in  the  sky.  On  others  the  beech» 
i^le,  abd  oak,  with  their  clustering  branches  and  lively  ver- 
TOL.  III.  z 
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dure,  present  Ihe  strongest  examples  of  thrifty  vegetation.  At     if 
the  same  time,  on  a  number  not  small,  decayed,  bare,  aal     p 
falling  trees  are  finely  contrasted  to  this  vivid  appearance. 
He,  who  wishes  to  know  the  exquisite  and  diversified  beastf 
of  which  islands  are  capable,  must,  I  think,  cross  Lake  Geocge* 

The  shores  of  this  lake  exhibit  a  similar  and  scarcely  i&BB 
striking  aspect     On  one  part  of  the  lake  you  are  prCBseoleA* 
with  a  beach  of  Ughtrcoloured  sand,  forming  a  long^extaideiS- 
border,  and  showing  the  purity  of  its  waters  in  the  strongetfff 
light.     On  another  you  see  a  thick,  dark  forest,  risiiq^  immedt 
ately  from  the  rocky  shore,  overhanging  and  obscuriDg  the 
ter  with  its  gloomy  umbrage.     Here  the  shore  is  aeooped  b] 
a  circular  sweep.    The  next  bend  is  perhaps  elliptical,  and 
third,  a  mete  indent     The  points  also  are  alternately  cironlnr'^si 
obtuse,  and  acute  angles.     Not  a  small  number  of  tfiem 
long,  narrow  slips,  resembling  many  of  the  islands,  shooting 
ther  horizontally,  or  with  an  easy  declension,  far  into  the 
and  covered,  as  are  all  the  others,  with  a  fine  variety  of 
In  many  places  a  smoothly-sloping  margin,  for  the  distance 
one,  two,  or  three  miles,  presents  a  cheerful  border,  as 
of  present  or  future  cultivation.    In  many  others, 
promontories  ascend  immediately  from  the  water. 

The  beauties  of  the  shore,  and  of  the  islands,  are  at 
doubled  by  being  imaged  in  the  fine  expanse  below, 
they  are  seen  in  perpetual  siu^cession,  depending  with 
tional  exquisiteness  of  form  and  firmness  of  colouring. 

The  mountains,   as  I  have  already  remarked,   consist 
two  great  ranges,  bordering  the  lake  from  north  to  south, 
western  range,  however,  passes  westward  of  the  north*^ 
bay,  at  the  head  of  which  a  va^t  spur,  shooting  towards 
south-east,  forms  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  between  that 
and  the  lake.     On  the  latter  it  abuts  with  great  majesty  in 
sudden  and  noble  eminence,  crowned  with  two  fine  siinuniti^'-^ 
From  this  spot,  fourteen  miles  from  Fort  George,  it 
panics  the  lake  uninterruptedly  to  the  north  end,  and 
passes  on  towards  Canada.     Both  these  ranges  altensalel^^ 
approach  the  lake,  so  as  to  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  K 
shores,  and  recede  from  it  to  the  distance  sometimes  of 
miles.    They  are  visible,  also,  in  smaller  portions  and  greater^ 
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fh>ni  one  to  twenty  miles  in  length.  Generally  they  are  co- 
vered entirely  with  forests,  but  in  several  instances  are 
dappled  with  rocks,  or  absolutely  naked,  wild,  and  solitary. 
TUs  appearance  is  derived  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from  confla- 
gfotions. 

The  snmmits  of  these  mountains  are  of  almost  every  figure, 
from  the  arch  to  the  bold  blufi*  and  sharp  cone ;   and  this  va- 
riety is  almost  everywhere  visible.     In  some  instances  they  are 
Id,  solemn,  and  forbidding;  in  many  others  tufted  with  lofty 
While  casting  his  eye  over  them,  the  traveller  is  fasci- 
mied  with  the  immense  variety  of  swells,  undulations,  slopes, 
tmk  summits,  pointed  and  arched  with  their  piny  crowns,  now 
;  verdant,  and  vivid ;  then  gradually  receding  and  becom- 
more  obscure,  until  the  scene  closes  in  misty  conftision. 
Voris  he  less  awed  and  gratified  with  the  sudden  promontory, 
the  naked  cliff,  the  stupendous  precipice,  the  awful  chasm,  the 
Mblime  and  barren  eminence,  and  the  vast  heaps  of  rude  and 
iMky  grandeur  which  he  sees  thrown  together  in  confusion, 
ind  piled  upon  each  other  by  the  magnificent  hand  of  nature. 
The  three  best  points  of  view  are  Fort  George,  a  station  a 
ttde  north  of  Shelving  Rock,  fourteen  miles,  and  another  at 
Sabbath-day  Point,  twenty-one  miles  from  the  head  of  the 
hke.    The  last  view  is  to  be  taken  southward ;  the  other  two 
ioithward. 

^rom  Fort  George  the  best  prospect  is  taken  of  the  lake  it- 

lelf,  which  is  here  seen  to  the  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  toge- 

tW  with  the  north-west  bay.     Here  the  mountains  on  both 

■desaie  visible  twenty-five  miles.     Six  fine  islands  are  also  in 

Ui  view;  and  the  mountain  at  the  end  of  the  peninsula,  which 

I  thai!  take  the  liberty  to  call  Mount  Putnam,  rises  in  the  back 

pwani  with  the  utmost  advantage,  as  does  Shelving  Rock, 

^l^romontory  shooting  out  firom  the  east  far  into  the  lake. 

.  The  scenes  of  the  two  remaining  prospects  are,  however, 

^tnriy  superior  to  these,  both  in  beauty  and  variety.    The 

Uteii  are  far  more  numerous  and  varied,  the  shores  more 

^fev«nified,  the  promontories  more  frequent  and  abrupt,  the 

^Riamits  more  lofty  and  masculine.     Between  these  views  I 

^  onable  to  form  a  preference. 

Troni  Sttbboth-day  point,  advancing  northward,  the  scenery 
^'videDdy  declines  in  beauty.     Still  it  is  fine ;  and  some  of  it 

z  2 
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down  a  narrow  and  steep  valley  at  the  Kouth  end  of  the  rock,  thirt; 
rods  from  the  precipice  which  abuts  upon  the  lake.    The  Indians 
him  to  have  fallen  down  the  precipice,  and  therefore  gave  ovar  th 
Rogers  made  his  way  on  the  ice,  near  the  shore,  to  a  garrison  kept 
distance  on  Friends'  Point ;  but,  according  to  his  usual  fortune,  lo 
part  of  his  men.     Colonel  Cochrane,  then  young,  and  an  officer  iti 
corps,  made  his  escape  in  the  same  way,  together  with  severe 
This  gentleman,  being  employed  to  run  the  line  between  the  c< 
Essex  and  Washington,  told  his  attendants,  when  he  came  to 
that  he  would  show  them  a  tree  in  which  was  lodged  a  rousket-hsi 
himself  between  thirty  and  forty  years  before,  in  this  rencounter, 
ingly  he  pointed  out  the  tree,  and  his  men  cut  out  the  ball. 

f  '^Anthony's  Nose"  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  name  with  tl 
inhabitants  of  this  state,  for  mountains  distinguished  by  hold  p 
There  is  a  mountain  of  this  name  on  the  Hudson,  forming  the  soutl 
of  the  high  lands  on  that  river ;  two  more  on  the  Mohawk,  and  a 
this  lake,  llie  first  and  last  are  lofty  summits,  faced  with  perp 
precipices.  As  I  am  very  little  verged  in  legendary  lore,  I  know 
tber  the  nose  of  St.  Anthony  was  or  was  not  so  remarkably  pred 
in  a  striking  manner  to  resemble  the  figure  of  these  mountains.  S 
eitraordinary  must  have  induced  the  inhabitants  of  New- York 
them  perpetual  memorials  of  the  shape  and  size  of  this  prominen 
face  of  the  saint. 

Some  years  before  our  excursion,  a  fisherman  was  pursuing  hii 
near  the  foot  of  this  mountain ;  when  a  huge  rock  feil  from  the  j 
and,  plunging  into  the  lake  at  a  little  distance  from  his  canoe,  came 
ftinkins  him  by  the  suree  \%hich  it  produced. 
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scape  is  of  a  superior  cast,  and  in  most  other  regions  woqid 
present  uncommon  attractions. 

Thawhole  scenery  of  this  lake  is  greatly  enhanced  in  beanty 
and  splendour  by  the  progressive  change,  which  the  traveller, 
sailing  on  its  bosom,  perpetually  finds  in  his  position,  and  by 
the  unceasing  variegations  of  light  and  shade,  which  attend  bis 
progress.     The  gradual  and  the  sudden  openings  of  scoops  and 
basins,  of  islands  and  points,  of  promontories  and  summits ; 
the  continual  change  of  their  forms,  and  their  equally  gradual 
or  sudden  disappearance,  impart  to  every  object  a  brilliancy, 
life,  and  motion,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  is  seen  in  the 
images  formed  by  the  camera  obscura,  and  in  strength  and 
distinctness  greatly  superior.     Light  and  shade  are  here  not 
only  far  more  diversified,  but  are  much  more  obvious,  intense, 
and  glowing,  than  in  smooth,  open  countries.     Every  thing, 
whether  on  the  land  or  water,  was  here  afiected  by  the  changes 
<yf  the  day ;  and  the  eye,  without  forecast,  found  itself,  how- 
ever disposed  on  ordinary  occasions  to  inattention,  instinctively 
engaged  and  fastened  with  emotions  approximating  to  rapture. 
The  shadows  of  the  mountafns,  particularly  on  the  west,  floating 
dowly  over  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  then  softly  ascending 
^t  of  the  mountains  on  the  east,  presented  to  us,  in  a  wide 
^itpanse,  the  unconunon  and  most  pleasing  image  of  one  vast 
^^1^  of  mountains  slowly  moving  up  the  ascent  of  another. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  variegation  of  light  in  this 
'Ggion,  you  may  take  the  following.  On  Thursday  the  90tb 
of  September,  a  little  before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  I  saw  one 
of  the  moimtains  on  the  east  arrayed  in  the  most  brilliant 
purple,  which  can  be  imagined.  ,  Nothing  could  surpass  the 
I^Wre  irfiich  overspread  this  magnificent  object,  and  which  was 
Hried  through  innumerable  tints  and  softenings  of  that  gor- 
S^us  colour. 

Hie  dim  lights,  frequently  seen  in  the  night  upon  the  shore, 
^Onetimes  of  candles,  feebly  starring  the  midnight  gloom  of 
4md  forest,  and  sometimes  of  fires,  glimmering  from  fields  and 
^HountBins,  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  the  cheerful  splen- 
dour of  the  dav. 

m 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  1st  of  October,  while  we 
^v«n  fntBnring  from  Ticonderoga,  we  were  presented  with  a 
iproipect  superior  to  any  which  I  ever  beheld.    An  opening 
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lay  before  us  between  the  mountains  on  the  west  and  those 
on  the  east,  gilded  by  the  departing  sanbeams.    The  lake, 
alternately  glossy  and  gently  rippled,  of  a  light  and  exqubite 
fl^pfdure,  gay  and  brilliant  with  the  tremulous  lustre,  already 
mentioned^  floating  upon  its  surface,  stretched  in  prospect  to 
a  Tatt  distance  through  a  great  variety  of  larger  and  smaSor 
apertures.     In  the  chasm,  formed  by  the  mountains,  lay  a 
•nnltitade  of  islands,  differing  in  size,  shape,  and  umbrage,  and 
dothed  in  deeply-shaded  green.      Beyond  them,  and  often 
partly  hidden  behind  the  tall  and  variously-figured  trees^  with 
which  they  were  tufted,  rose  in  the  west  and  south-west 
long  range  of  distant  mountains,  tinged  with  a  deep,  misi 
azure,  akid  crowned  with  an  immense  succession  of  lofty  pines... 
Above  the  mountains,  and  above  each  other,  were  extendet^^-^d 
in  great  numbers,  long,  streaming  clouds,  of  the  happiest 
and  painted  with  red  and  orange  light,  in  all  their  diversiti< 
of  tincture.    Between  them  the  sky  was  illumined  with  a  vivii 
yellow  lustre.     The  tall  trees  on  the  western  mountains  lii 
their  heads  in  the  crimson  glory,  and  on  this  back-ground  dii 
played  their  diversified  forms  with  a  distinctness  and  beaul 
never  surpassed.     On  a  high,  and  exactly  semi-circular  sni 
mit,  the  trees,  ascending  far  without  limbs,  united  their  crowi 
above,  and  thus  formed  a  majestic  and  extensive  arch  in 
sky;  dark,  exactly  defined,  and  exactly  corresponding  wi 
the  arch  of  the  summit  below.     Between  this  crown  and 
mountain,  the  vivid  orange  light,  shining  through  the  groir^ 
formed  a  third  arch,  equally  extended  and  elegantly  8trip< 
with  black  by  the  stems  of  the  trees. 

Directly  over  the  gap,  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  throuj 
which  tins  combination  of  beauty  was  presented  to  us, 
moon,  far  southward,  in  her  handsomest  crescent,  sat  on 
eastern,  and  the  evening  star   on  the   western  side  of  iM^^ 
opening,  at  exactly  equal  distances  firom  the  bordering  mois-^^ 
tains,  and,  shining  from    a  sky  perfectly  pure  and  seiei^^^' 
finished  the  prospect. 

The  crimson  lustre,  however,  soon  faded.     The  mountaS^'^ 
lost  their  gilding,  and  the  clouds,  changing  their  fine  glow  i^^^ 
a  dull,  leaden-coloured  hue,  speedily  vanished.     The  laS^^' 
though  still  brilliant,  became  misty  and  dim.     The  splend^c^^^ 
of  the  moon  and  of  Hesper  increased  and  trembled  on  its 
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fiuM,  until  they  both  retired  behind  the  western  monntains^ 
and,  jost  as  we  reached  the  shore,  left  the  world  to  the  dsA* 
nesB  of  night 

To  complete  the  scenery  of  this  lake,  the  efforts  of  cnltira- 
tion  are  obviously  wanting.  The  hand  of  the  husbandman  hat 
already  begun  to  clear  these  grounds ;  and  will,  at  no  great 
distance  of  time,  adorn  them  with  all  the  smiling  scenes  of 
agriculture.  It  does  not  demand  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  fore- 
see, that  the  villas  of  opulence  and  re&iement  will,  within  half 
a  century,  add  .here  aSk  the  elegances  of  art  to  the  beauty  aa^ 
nuyetty  of  nature. 

I  am.  Sir,  &o.  . 


'■'  ■  i  '.        »    .  V        -1  :  *.■  f.  '..  ■ 
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•EMIi  of  Lake  Charge.     General  Jokmmm  wounded, 
neral  Lgman  takes  the  comnumd  of  the  EngliA  Arw^ 
and  defeaie  the  French.    Vindication  of  General  Lymtml 
Character.     Hendrickf  Chief  of  the  M&hawke, 

'  Dieekau. 

:I>BAB  Sir; 

When  I  began  this  journey,  I  had  two 
objects  in  view.     One  was  to  examine  the  aceneiy  of 
Qearge,  the  beauty  of  which  had  always  been  mentioned' 
me  in  strong  terms  of  admiration:  the  other,  to  exploie 
grounds,  on  which  the  military  events  of  foimer  times 
taken  place,  at  its  two  extremities.    The  first  of  these 
was  the  battle,  fought  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  Sept 
8th,  1765,  between  the  provincial  troops  under  the 
of  Major-General,  afterwards  Sir  William,  Johnson,  aided  b^ 
a  body  of  Indians,  led  by  the  celebrated  Hendrick ;  and  s        ^ 
body  of  French,  Canadians,  and  Indians,  commanded  by  Moi 
sieiar  le  Baron  de  Dieskan.     This  nobleman  arrived   fioi 
France,  in  company  with  Monsieur  de  Vaudreuii, 
general  of  Canada,  and  brought  with  him  from  Brest  ^001^**'' 
regular  troops,  destined  to  act  under  his  command  against  th- 
Bfitish  colonies.     Of  these  six  hundred  were  taken, 
Lys  and  Aicide  men  of  war,  by  Admiral  Bosoawen.     A 
sand  were*  left  at  Louisburgh.    The  remainder  were  landed 
Qoebec.    The  baron  was  instructed  to  reduce  Oswego,  m 
tifioation  on  tiie  south  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the 
aide  of  the  river  Oswego,  or  Onondaga.     This  fortress  wna  00^ 
cMHMiderable  importance,  from  its  position  in  the  country  \of 
Ivoqaois;  and  enabled  the  English  in  a  great  measure  to 
elade  the  Frenob  from  any  vesy  dangerous  eoniwiian 
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with  that  people.     In  obedience  to  these  iiistructioiis  he  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  Montreal,  and,   having  dispatched  sevem 
kmidred  men  np  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  made  preparations  to 
foRow  diem.      Before  his  departure,   however,  intelligence 
reached  that  city,  that  a  consideniUe  anny  was  assembling  at 
the  head  of  Lake  St.  Sacrament,  now  Lake  George,  with  an 
intention  to  reduce  Fort  Frederic,  since  called  Crown  Point, 
and  periiaps  to  invade  Canada.     At  a  council,  convened  upon 
tins  news.  Baron  Dieskau  was  vehemently  solicited,  and  with 
It .tmail  difficulty  prevailed  upon,  to  direct  his  course  up  Lake 
Gkunplain.    At  Fort  Firederie  be  waited  some  time  £or  the 
mmmk  of  .  the  English  army ;  but  finding  no  prospect  of  their 
^PIMMMch,  detarauhed  to  go  and  aedc  them.r   Accordiogiy,-he 
Bmbarked  with  2,000  men  in  batteaux,  and  landed  at  the  head 
>f  South-Bay,  in  the  township  of  Skeensborough,  now  White* 
1^ ;  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  from  Sandy^Hill,  and,  in 
he  nmie  which  he  took,  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  from  the 
of  Lake  Georgei  .  An  English  prisoner,  taken  by  his 
informed  him,  tiiat  Fcurt  Edward,  then  called  Fort 
(from  Major-Oeneral  Lyman,  imder  whose  direction 
m  fortress  had  been  erected  the  preceding  summer),  was  de- 
and  that  the  army  of  General  Johnson  was  in  the 
state,  being,  without  fortifications  and  without  cannon. 
E2pim  this  information  Dieskau  determined  immediately  to 
the  fort    As  soon  as  he  formed  his  determination,  he 
to  his  troops  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  mea- 
which  was  certainly  worthy  of  his  military  character, 
the  design  succeeded,  and  in  the  infant  state  of  the  works, 
^4  woqU  in  all  probability  have  been  successful,  the  army  under 
Mftbmoa  wouU  have  been  cut  off  from  all  supplies,  and  must 
hove  marched  immediately  back  and  fought  the  enony, 
fonnidabie  by  success,  as  well  as  numbers  and  skill,  fur- 
with  cannon  and  other  supplies  from  the  fort»  and 
hia  own  gronnd  for  action,  or  they  must  have  anrs^ 
at  disoretifMi.   The  great  body  of  his  troops,  however, 
of  Canadians  and  Indians,  were  ill-fitted  to  com* 
«  measure  of  this  magnitude,  and  as  little  disposed  to 
tee  upon  its  execution.     Either  they  had  been  informed, 
otthey.fttspeQted*  that  the  fort  was  defended  by  cannon;  oh* 
yiite  oC  peeidiar  dread,  to  both  these  classes  of  ttMii.     Inspile 
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«f  the  exhortations  of  their  commander,  diey  absolmteljF 
Mkmed  to  advance  against  the  fort,  but  professed  their  readi^— 
«ass^  at  the  same  time,  to  attack  the  army  under  Johnsoi 
entirely  destitute,  as  the  Baron  had  told  them,  and  as  he 
jielf  believed,  of  both  ccmnon  and  works.  In  vain  did 
{■ttempt  to  overcome  their  reluctance.  There  was,  therefore, 
alternative  left,  but  either  to  attack  Johnson,  or  to 
course  to  South-Bay.  Without  hesitation  he  marched 
larmy  towards  the  head  of  Lake  George, 

General  Johnson's  first  intimation  of  the  ap{NNMieh  of 
«teniy  had  been  given  by  a  scout,  who  discovered  the 
-maaj  on  their  march  from  South-Bay  towards  Fort  Edwanl 
Bpon  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  he  dispatched 
nessengers  to  advertise  Colonel  Blanchard,  who  coomuuideG^^-d 
-that  fortress,  of  his  danger. 

1.    On  the  night  of  Sunday,  September  7th,  at  twehre  oV 
kifonnation  was  brought,  that  the  enemy  had  advanced  fc 
miles  on  the  road  from  Fort  Edward*  to  Lake  GecNrge, 
iialf  way  between  the  village  of  Sandy-Hill  and  Grlen'a 
A  council  of  war  was  held  early  in  the  morning,  at  whidiK:    it 
was  resolved  to  send  a  party  to  meet  them.    The  number 
4ien  determined  upon  at  first  was  mentioned  by  the 
to  Hendrick,  and  his  opinion  was  asked.     He  replied, 
-they  are  to  fight,  they  are  too  few.    If  they  are  to  be 
they  are  too  many."    The  number  was  accordingly  im 
General  Johnson  also  proposed  to  divide  them  into  three 
lies.     Hendrick  took  three  sticks,  and,  putting  th^n  inmiflwp^  i 
said  to  him,   **  Put  these  together,  and  yon  can't  break  thei 
Take  them  one  by  one,  and  you  will  break  them  easily.' 
Innt.  succeeded,  and  Hendrick's  sticks  saved  the  peitjr» 
pcobably  the  whole  army  from  destmctionf . 

The  party  detached  consisted  of  twelve  hundred,  and 
commanded  by  Colonel  E^hraim  Williams,  whose  el 
has  been  already  given  in  these  Letters;  a  brave  and 
officer,  greatly  beloved  by  the  soldiery,  and  greatly 
by  the  country  at  large.  lieutenant-Colonel  Whitinsr,  ottd 


*  Then  commonly  styled  **  the  carrying  place,*'  and  '*  the  great  cairyS 
pbce." 

t  This  ft^t  I  had  from  Joseph  Bort,  Eeq.,  of  WtstmofelaiKi,  New  Y< 
who  was  on  the  spot. 
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EhveD,  was  second  in  command,  and  brought  np  the  rear. 
Colonel  Williams  met  the  enemy  at  Rocky  Brook,  four  miles 
bom  Lake  George.  Dieskau  had  been  informed  of  his 
ipproach  by  his  sconts,  and  arranged  his  men  in  the  best  pos- 
rible  order  to  receive  them,  extending  his  line  on  both  sides  of 
the  road  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon.  Johnson  did  not  begin 
to  raise  his  breast- work  until  after  Williams  had  marched ; 
Bor,  as  a  manuscript  account  of  this  transaction,  now  before 
me,  declares,  until  after  the  rencounter  between  Williams  and 
Ae  enemy  had  begun. 

Williams  marched  his  men  directly  into  the  hollow  of  the 
Uf-moon.  This  will  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  whole 
eonntry  was  a  deep  forest.  When  the  enemy  saw  them  coni- 
irietely  within  his  power,  he  opened  a  fire  of  musketry  on  the 
liont  and  on  both  flanks  of  the  English  at  the  same  moment 
Hie  English  fell  in  heaps,  and  at  the  head  of  them  their 
idant  commander.  Hendrick  also  was  mortally  wounded, 
igfathig  with  invincible  courage  in  the  front  of  his  people.  He 
rwm  shot  in  the  back,  a  fact  which  filled  him  with  disdain  and 
agaisfa,  as  he  thouj^t  that  he  should  be  believed  to  have  fled 
rom  the  enemy.  The  truth  was,  the  horns  of  the  half-moon 
P0re  ao  far  advanced,  that  they  in  a  great  measure  inclosed  the 
*«n  of  the  English,  and  fired  upon  them  firom  the  rear.  From 
fire  Hendrick  received  the  wound,  which  terminated  his 


-  -Upon  the  death  of  Colonel  Williams,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wlntiiig  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  detachment.  He 
KM  an  officer  of  great  merit,  and  had  gained  much  applause 
■I  the  reduction  of  Louisburgfaf ;   and,  in  consequence  of  his 

* 

giUiHit  conduct  at  that  siege,  bad  been  made  a  captain  in  the 
■egnlar  British  service.  Whiting,  seeing  the  danger  of  his  men, 
iuiediately  ordered  a  retreat,  and  conducted  it  so  judiciously, 
he  saved  the  great  body  of  them  firom  destruction,  in  cir- 
itaaces  of  extreme  peril,  in  which  their  own  confiision  and 

*  la  General  JohosoD*8  offidal  account  of  the  actioo,  he  stylet  him 
"^  old  Hendrick,  the  great  Mohawk  sachem.**  In  the  manuscript  account  he 
iidedared  to  have  been  a  **  valiant  warrior,  and  a  faithful  friend.'* 

t  Review  of  the  military  operations  in  North  America  from  1758  to  1756, 
«Mrib«|  Co  the  late  Governor  Livingfton. 
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gtartn, '  and  tke    sitaatioR  of   the  groand,  tkreateoed  tUr 
AterminatioR  no  less   than  the  t uperior.  Rntobcrar  of  tb 

The  noue  of  the  first  fire'was  heard  «ft  , Lake  Beorfe. 
Efforts  began  then  to  be  made  in  earnest  by  the  general  fiar 
tlled^etice  of  the  camp,  and  a  party  of  daree  hundlnsdiaeD 
wiaM  dispatched  under  Lieatenant-Ci^nel  Col^,  to  soppoit 
the  retreating  corps.     A  few  stragglers^  both  RRgiish  mi 
LidianSy  came  into  the  camp,  and  announced  what  had  indsed 
been  ahead;  su£Bciently  evident  from  the  qiproaching  sound 
of  the  musketry,  that  the  French  army  was  superior  hi  nois- 
bers  and  strength  to  Colonel  Williams's  corps,  and  waadrivisg 
them  towards  the  camp.     Some  time  after  **  the  whole  paftif 
4iat  escaped,''  says  General  Johnson*,  ^'  came  in,  in  larg^ 
bodies  C  R  decisive  proof  of  the  skill  and  coohiess  mth  %faid^ 
lieutenMit^Cotonel  Whiting  conducted  this  retreat.  -  The^^ 
men  also  airanged  themselves  in  tlieir  proper  ptaces^  andtocv^l 
tfeeir  share  in  the  engagement  which  followed. 

About  half^after  eleven  o'dock  the  enemy  appeaged 
sight,  marching  up  the  road  in  the  best  order  towards 
centre  of  the  English.  When  they  came  to  the  bottom  of 
{ffnen  valley,  directly  in  front  of  the  elevation  on  which 
Oeorge  was  ajfterwards  built,  and  on  which  the  centre  of 
BngHsh  army  was  posted,  Dieskau  halted  his  men  about  fift 
minutes,  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than  one  hundred 
fiky  yards  from  the  breast- work.  I  have  never  seen  a 
aMigned  for  this  measure.  I  think  I  can  assign  one. 
lildians  were  sent  out  on  the  right  flank,  and  a  part  of 
ORnftdians  on  the  left,  intending  to  come  in  upcm  the 
tK^  English,  while  the  main  body  attacked  them  iR  fronts- 
girbuhd  was  remarkably  favourable  to  this  dedgn, 
swimipy,  thickly  forested,  nod  therefore  perfectly  fitted^ 
conc^  the  approach  of  these  parties.  The  Indians,  howewP^ 
wei^Boon  discovered  by  Lieutenant-C^onel  Pomeroyv  ^hi^^ 
iAlnediately  mentioned  the  fact  to  the  general,  and  observin^p' 
to  lum,  that  thes^  people  were  extremely  afraid  of  canRoo; 
q|uested  that  one  or  two  pieces  might  be  poiRted  against  th^^ 

*  Official  letter. 
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J  were  theo  near  the  ground  on  which  Fort  William 
117  was  afterwards  built.  The  general  approved  ef  the 
»08al«  A  shell  was  instantly  thrown  among  them  from  a 
itaser,  and  some  field  pieces  showered  upon  them  a  qnan- 
of  grape  shot.    The  Indians  fled. 

kft  Baron,  in  the  mean  time,  led  up  his  main  body  to  attack 
MDtre.  They  began  the  engagement  by  firing  regularly 
laiaons,  but  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  they  did  very  little 
tttion.  This  circumstance  was  favourable  to  the  English; 
aoon  recovering  from  the  panic  into  which  they  had  been 
WD  by  the  preceding  events  of  the  day,  they  fought  with 
t  spirit  and  firmness. 

«neral  Johnson,  at  the  ^commencement  of  the  battle^ 
ived  a  flesh  wound  in  his  thigh,  and  the  ball  lodged  in  it* 
Ued  freely,  but  was  able  to  walk  away  from  the  army  to 
efet*.  Greneral  Lyman  then  took  the  conunand,  and  con- 
9d  in  it  during  the  action.  This  gentleman^  who  seemed 
are  no  passions,  except  those  which  are  involved  in  the 
I  hnmanity,  immediately  stationed  himself  in  the  front  of 
bceast^work  f,  and  there,  amid  the  thickest  danger,  issued 
vders,  during  five  hours,  to  every  part  of  the  army,  as  oc- 
Ni  demanded,  with  a  serenity,  which  many  covet,  and  some 
%  but  very  few  acquire.  The  main  body  of  the  French 
i'tteir  ground,  and  preserved  their  order  for  a  considerable 
!  X  but  the  artillery,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Eyre, 
ive  English  ofiicer,  who  performed  his  part  with  moch  skill 
tepatation,  played  upon  them  with  such  success,  and  tlie 
firom  the  musketry  was  so  warm  and  well-directed,  that 
r  ranks  were  soon  thinned,  and  their  efibrts  slackened 
Biently  to  show  that  they  despaired  of  success  in  this 
rtar.  They  then  made  another  effort  against  the  right  of 
bglishf  stationed  between  the  road  and  the  site  of  Fort 
Ban  Henry»  and  composed  of  .  Buggles's  regiment, 
liams's  now,  commanded  by  lieutenant-Colonel  Pomeroy, 
Tilcomb's.  Here  a  warm  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides 
al^an  hour,  but  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  was  unavailing. 
Ikfc  four  o'clock  the  Engtish,  and  the  Indians  who  fought  with 
a,  leaped  over  their  breast-work,  and  charged  the  enemy. 

*  Mr.  Bint.  t  Colonel  Pomeroy. 
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TkBj  flsd,  and  wexe  Tigoroiisly  porsiied  for  a  siiMrt  dystawe- 
A  cMisiderable    onmber   were  slain  in  the  puniiit.     T%^ 
wounded,    and  a  Yery  few  others,    were  made  prisonen*- 
Among  these  was  Dieskau.     He  was  found  by  a  aoldier 
ing  on  a  stump,  with  hardly  an  attendant.     As  he  was 
for  his  watch,  in  order  to  give  it  to  the  soldier,  the  man, 
peeting  that  he  was  searching  for  a  pistol,  discharged 
contents  of  his  musket  through  his  hips.     He  was  carried  int 
tlie  camp  in  a  blanket  by  eight  men,  with  the  greatest 
and  tenderness,  but  evidently  in  extreme  distress  *. 

Sound  policy  would  have  directed  an  immediate  and 
tinned  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  General  Lyman  urged  tU 
measure  with  a  warmth  which  he  rarely  exhibited  i-.  Had 
opinion  been  followed,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that 
whole  body  would  have  either  been  destroyed  or  taken 
aoners ;  for  they  were  exhausted  by  their  fatigues  on  this  ani 
die  two  preceding  days.  It  is  said  that  Baron  Dieskf 
he  was  brought  into  the  camp,  informed  General  Johnson, 
be  had  a  body  of  troops  in  reserve,  who  would  speedily  tenei 
the  attack :  and  Johnson,  in  his  official  letter.  Bays, 
enemy  may  rally,  and  we  judge  they  have  considerable 
naor  at  hand."  He  also  mentions  his  men  as  greatly  fatij 
and  says,  "  For  these  reasons  1  don't  think  it  either  pradet=3t 
or  safe  to  be  sending  out  parties  in  search  of  the  dead." 
after  he  adds,  '*  I  think  we  may  expect  very  shortly  a  moi 
formidable  attack,  and  that  the  enemy  will  then  coflEie 
artillery."  In  the  very  able  Review,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  written  without  any  reasonable  doubt  by  the  ta' 
Governor  Livingston,  in  concert  with  his  two  oelebrattz.js' 
friends,  the  Hon.  William  Smith,  late  chief  justice  of  the 
vince  of  Canada,  and  the  Hon.  John  Morin  Scott,  there 
some  very  severe,  and  I  apprehend  very  just,  remarks  on 
declarations,  which  very  forcibly  and  conclusively  attribute 
conduct  of  General  Johnson  to  his  sloth  and  timidity.  It 
not  however  to  be  forgotten,  that  he  was  woimded. 

There  is  another  part  of  his  conduct  which  admits  of 
excuse.    This  is,  that  he  gave  Greneral  Lyman  no  credit  f^^^ 
Us  important  services  on  this  day.     It  is  remarkable,  that 

*  Mr.  Burt.  f  Review. 
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loes  not  even  mention  his  name  in  the  oflScial  letter  which 
xm^eyed  the  intelligence  of  his  victory  to  the  governors  of 
he  neighbouring  colonies ;  although  he  perfectly  knew^  that 
jo  the  gallant  exertions  of  that  gentleman  he  was  indebted  for 
ill  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired.  Lyman  was  in  every  re- 
spect, and  was  undoubtedly  felt  by  Johnson  to  be,  his  superior. 
He  had  recei?ed  an  enlightened  education ;  was  distinguished 
Eor  learning  and  science ;  held  a  high  rank  at  the  bar,  and  a 
kigfa  station  in  civil  life ;  was  dignified  in  his  person  and  man- 
ners ;  serene  in  danger,  and  exceedingly  beloved  by  his  sol- 
diers. Johnson  was  an  uneducated  adventurer ;  of  little  con- 
sequence in  his  own  country ;  and  suddenly  raised  to  distinc- 
tion in  this,  by  the  aid  of  some  powerful  friends,  to  whom  he 
Bade  himself  convenient  by  his  native  energy,  shrewdness, 
aad  activity,  and  by  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstancea. 
His  ambition,  at  the  same  time,  was  vast ;  his  avarice  greedy ; 
and  his  moral  susceptibility,  if  it  had  ever  existed,  principally 
gone.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  he  should 
ttd  the  canker  of  jealousy  towards  his  rival,  realized  in  apite 
of  Us  selfishness  to  be  so  much  his  superior. 

All  men,  who  resen^ble  Johnson  in  character,  and  who  are 
placed  in  similar  circumstances,  regularly  make  it  a  primary 
object  to  attach  to  themselves,  as  subordinate  agents  to  cany 
^  their  dirty  business,  a  small  circle  of  persons,  needy,  de- 
pendent, willing  to  be  tools,  feeling  it  as  an  honour  to  be 
kns  employed,  flexible  to  their  masters,  secret,  active, 
lestitnte  of  principle,  ready  to  say  whatever  they  are  ordered 
o  tay,  and  to  do  whatever  they,  are  directed  to  do.  To  these 
Bao«  so  long  as  they  are  necessary  to  them,  they  make  a  point 
^  being  so  far  useful  as  to  retain  them  in  their  service.  They 
KlD  indeed  scold  them,  and  cuff  them,  and  kick  them.  Yet 
jhej  take  effectual  care  to  make  them  such  amends  for  this 
■■pleasant  discipline,  as  to  prevent  them  from  quitting  their 
Such  a  body  of  retainers  Johnson  had  about  him  at 
time,  and  employed  their  agency  to  calumniate  General 
Ionian. 

'*  A.  junto,"  says  the  able  author  of  the  Review,  "  combined 

tflttie  camp,  and  firamed  a  letter,  impeaching  Mr.  Lyman,  the 

umdA  in  command,  of  dastardly  carriage ;  which  they  pro- 
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cured  one  Cole,  a  feHow  of  no  reputation,  to  sign,  and  cxMivey 
to  die  preM :— «  notable  instance  of  the  amazing  latitude  to 
vhich  an  invidious  spirit  is  capable  of  proceeding :  so  true  is 
the  poet's  observation. 


-Men,  that  make 


Envy,  and  crooked  malice,  nouru»hroent, 

Dare  bite  the  best.  Srakspeare. 

For  in  reality  no  man,  my  lord,  behaved  with  more  magmi>* 
nimity  than  the  unfortunate  object  of  their  jealousy ;  and  from 
his  superior  merit  actually  arose  thek  malignity,  as  he  thenoe 
rivalled  their  deified  idol.     The  reason,  why  this  much-injured 
oflScer  deferred  his  vindication,  was  not  only  the  disgraceful 
name  of  the  calumniator,  but  because  he  expected  that  justice 
from  the  public ;  who  accordingly,  in  testimony  of  his  merit, 
vested  him,  the  next  campaign,  with  the  same  important  post 
But  numbers  of  witnesses,  eyewitnesses,  utterly  impartial,  and 
not  belonging  to  the  camp,  are  ready  to  depose,  that  by  them 
he  was  seen  fighting  like  a  lion,  and  exposing  his  life  in  the 
hottest  of  the  battle  ;  not  to  mention  a  gentleman  of  undoubted 
veracity,  to  whom  General  Johnson,  two  days  after  the  action, 
frankly  acknowledged  in  his  tent,  that  to  Lyman  was  chiefly  to 
be  ascribed  the  honour  of  tiie  victory." 

With  these  things  before  us,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  they  re- 
spect the  conduct  of  General  Lyman,  had  been  sufficiently 
attested  to  me  at  an  eariy  period  of  my  life,  and  long  before  I 
read  this  Review,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  fecti  that  his  name 
is  riot  even  mentioned  in  the  letter  referred  to  above.  Peter 
WraxaU,  tii  de  camp  of  General  Johnson,  in  a  letter  which 
lie  wrote  to  Lieutenant-G^ovemor  de  Lancey  the  second  day 
after  the  battte,  although  so  devoted  to  his  master  as  to  say, 
that  ''  he  was  wounded  in  the  hip,  yet  kept  the  field,  though 
in  great  pain  ^  when  he  was  actually  wounded  in  the  thigh, 
and  quitted  the  field,  still  felt  himself  obliged  to  add  in  a  post- 
script,  *'  General  Lyman,  and  all  the  oflScers,  behaved  with 
distinguished  conduct  and  courage  *."  At  the  same  time,  in 
iDteUigence  sent  by  express  from  Albany  to  New- York,  and 

*  PenDsylfma  Oaialte,  September  l8th,  1755. 
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TBuAfed  tbe.  Sunday  following  die  battle,  it  k  sjud,  M  Tlie 
hmwe  C^eral  Lyman  (who  ln»  added  bononr  to  the  province 
in  whose  senrioe  be  is)  is  well.'*  Sach  was  the  conviction  of 
the  country  at  the  time,  and  such  was  the  truth.  I  will  not 
now  ask  you  what  opinion  ought  to  be  formed  of  the  scanda- 
lous **  junto"  who  wrote  and  published  the  libel  above  men- 
tioned ;  their  miserable  agent.  Cole,  who  subscribed  it ;  and 
General  Johnson  himself,  bv  whom  we  have  every  reason  to 
bdieve  it  was  both  devised  and  approved. 

The  conduct  of  Greneral  Johnson,  in  neglecting  to  provide 
aiy  finrtifications  for  his  army  during  the  fortnight  in  which  he 
U  dready  been  on  this  ground ;  to  bring  up  his  cannon ;  to 
l«p  aoouts  abroad,  who  might  inform  him  of  the  designs  of 
Ik  enemy ;  to  pursue  them  after  their  defeat ;  and  to  proceed 
10  (he  important  business  of  building  a  strong  fort ;  met  with 
seveie  reprehension  from  sensible  men  at  tbe  time.     *'  That 
an  wnnj"  says  Thomas  Williams,  Esq.,  a  very  respectable 
phyiiaan,  then  acting  as  surgeon  in  C:>lonel  Williams's  regi- 
Mit,  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  William  Williams,  of  Dalton, 
"  that  an  army  should  lie  here  a  fortnight  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
ty, wiChoat  the  least  fortification,  is  to  me  very  surprising ; 
hit  that  they  shonld  still  continue  in  this  defenceless  posture, 
ifter  they  had  heard  of  an  (enemy's)  army  not  far  off,  is  more 
(vrprising'.''     "  I  cannot  help  thinking,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Bsriew^  **  that  had  the  general  begun  his  breast-work  more 
ifiHoaably,  and  not  waited  for  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  ad-  . 
vneing,  befove  he  ordered  up  his  cannon,  his  men  had  been 
hn  firtigoed."    And  again,  **  By  this  (the  official)  letter,  he 
^mira  ao  eoosoious.  of -deserving  reprehension  rather  than 
^flipaBp  that  the  latter  part  of  bis  epistle  is  apparently  oalcu- 
iitad.lo  divert  all  inquiry  into  the  true  reason  of  his  not  pur- 
Nag-  Ae  cmemys"  &c.     ''  The  English  did  not  pursue  the 
vietMy  ■■  Aey  might."^^ JIfiS.  accoiin^.) 

CbloQiel  Whiting  was  censured  by  some  of  his  countrymen  , 
fatitotretttiiig.    A  peiaon  who  has  examined  tbe  ground  will 
Vedow  to  ad^iit  dus  opinion.    The  Frencbi  army  had  every 
iinaitago  iHiidi  they  could  wish,    They  flanked   Colonel 

^iffiams's  corps  on  both  sides,  and  greatly  outnumbered  them. 

Cchmel  Williams  unhappily  sent  out  no  scouts,  and  in  this 

wMfxmtrary  to  the  whole  tenour  of  his  military  career  and 

^OL.II|.   '  2  A 
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his  fayourite  maximt*.  The  uiip<Mrtaiiee  of  iOMU^  ia  ipUitai; 
eoterpriMSy  carried  on  in  forested  grounds,  needs  no  effitir 
nation :  nor  can  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  ob^irve>  tl^t  s^ 
a  corps,  so  situated,  must  have  been  in  the  most  imminent 
haaard  of  total  destruction.  Not  to  bave  retreated. in  tlv 
situation  would  have  been  delirious ;  and  to  conduct  a  retz^ 
in  these  circumstances,  with  so  much  good  order  ai|d  success 
demanded  little  less  vigour  of  mind  than  that  which  has  beet 
displayed  in  the  celebrated  retreats  on  the  eastern  continent. 
Baron  Dieskau  spoke  very  handsomely  of  this  movement 
''  Colonel  Whiting,"  says  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1755,  under  the  head  of  Albany,  in  an  article  pqb- 
Hshed  there  after  the  Baron's  arrival  in  that  city,  *'  conducted 
the  retreat  with  great  judgment,  to  the  admiration  of  tl|B 
French  general,  who  is  pleased  to  say,  that  be  believes  a  le- 
treat  was  never  better  conducted." 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  certainty  the  loss  sustain^ 
by  the  English  in  this  engagement.  The  Pennsylvania  Graaette 
of  October  9th  professedly  gives  a  return  of  the  kiOeii 
wounded,  and  missing;  the  total  of  which  is  one  hundred  and 
six  killed,  ninety-four  wounded,  and  sixty-one  missing.  lieQ* 
tenant-Colonel  Pomeroy,  in  a  letter,  dated  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, two  days  after  the  battle,  states  them  in  the  followuiS 
manner:  — 

Colonel  Titcomb's  regiment SSI 

Colonel  Williams's  regiment  ...........  5Q 

Colonel  Ruggles's  regiment 37 

Connecticut  troops \  .....  89 

Rhode-Island  troops 30 

New- York  troops 10     — 

Total,  101 
The  officers  slain  in  Colonel  Williams's  jcegii^eotimiiQ^ 
Colonel  Williams;  Meyor  Ashley;  Captains  HawlejF»  Portl^^ 
wad  IngersoU ;  Lieutenants  Cobb,  Pomeroy,  boA  9Mirt4»  £lr^ 
signs  Stratton  and  Wait.  .    :t    ■     >.t 

Dr.  WiUiams  states  them  at  two  hundred  ^md  sixteen 
and  ninety-six  wounded,  on  the  26th  September. 

*  Dr.  Williams's  Letter. 
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ft  liiove  difficult  b  it  to  determine  the  loss  of  the  French. 
H  Dieskaa  estimated  them  at  a  tfaoofland.  The  English 
Mbd  them  at  six  hundred,  seven  handled,  and  eif^t 
ried.  If  we  take  eren  the  least  of  these  numbers,  the 
sh  must  have  fought  with  the  utmost  braveij.  Few 
IS  keep  the  field  till  one  third  of  their  number  is  cut 
«  Among  those  whom  they  lost  were  a  French  Major- 
nip  Monsieur  de  St.  Pierre,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
at ;  and  a  number  of  other  persons,  belonging  to  some  of 
rincipal  families  in  Canada*. 

I  their  retreat,  the  French  army  was  met  by  a  party  of 
•Hampshire  soldiers,  difierently  estimated  from  eighty 
e  linndred  and  twenty,  commanded  by  Captain  Nathaniel 
m,  and  joined  by  a  body  of  from  twenty  to  forty  of  New- 
:  troops,  under  Captain  M*Ginnes,  at  the  distance  of  two 
from  the  field  of  battle.  Here  they  found  the  baggage 
e  French  army  under  the  care  of  a  guard,  whom  they 
ked  and  dispersed.  Towards  sunset  the  remains  of  the 
dk  army  began  to  appear.  Folsom  and  M'Cinnes  posted 
men  in  the  forest  with  such  skill,  and  kept  up  till  night  a 
I  well-directed,  that  they  forced  the  enemy  from  the  ground. 
nen  only  were  lost  by  Folsom  and  M'Ginnes :  but  the 
was  wounded,  and  soon  after  died  of  his  wounds.  Both 
A  his  companions  fought  with  great  gallantry.  In  con- 
noe  of  this  engagement,  the  baggage  and  ammunition 
e  French  army  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and 
file  next  morning  conveyed  to  the  camp. 
■•  terminated  the  battle  of  Lake  Greorge :  on  many  ac- 
•  a  memorable  event  in  the  annals  of  this  country.  It 
fettowed  the  defeat  of  Greneral  Braddock  on  the  Mo- 
iMa.  This  disastrous  event  took  place  on  the  8th  of 
Nifeeding  July,  and  created  the  most  painfril  sensations 
Mi  Britain,  as  well  as  in  the  colonies.  It  was  a  period, 
km&,  in  which  success  was  peculiarly  welcome,  and  (mto- 
l^tti  best  efiects.  Had  the  French  been  vietoriooa,  they 
d  immediately  have  taken  possession  of  Fort  Edward; 
which  and  Albaiiy  tiiere  was  not  a  single  obstruotion 

*  Letter  of  lieotrnant-f.'olonel  Pomeroy. 
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to  their  progress ;  as  their  commander  very  justly  declared  to 
them,  when  urging  them  to  march  against  that  fortress. 
Where  a  stop  would  have  been  put  to  their  career  it  is  im- 
possible to  conjecture. 

A  great  part  of  the  importance  of  most  battles  lies  m  tke 
impression,  which  they  leave  on  the  minds  of  the  conteodiii; 
nations,  and  in  the  consequent  energy  or  languor  of  their 
efforts.  Few  events,  of  no  greater  magnitude,  leave  stroBger 
impressions  than  resulted  from  the  battle  of  Lake  Greoige. 
An  universal  exultation  was  diffused  through  the  British  enh 
pire,  especially  through  the  colonies  ;  and  there  is  no  iaqpro- 
bability  in  the  supposition,  that  the  measures,  afterwarii 
adopted  in  a  war,  more  glorious  than  any  which  had  been  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain,  received  a  part  of  tlieif 
vigour  from  the  battle  of  Lake  George. 

His  majesty  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  event  of  tUi 
battle,  that  he  created  General  Johnson  a  baronet ;  and  the 
parliament  voted   him   a   present    of  five   thousand  poundft 
sterling. 

General  Lyman,  to  whom  the  nation  was  indebted  for 
whole  of  these  advantages,  was  forgotten  on  the  eastern  sii 
of  the  Atlantic  ;  or  more  probably  was  unknown  as  an  agei^^ 
in  the  acquisition  of  this  victory.  His  only  retribution  wa^^ 
that  the  government  and  people,  whom  he  immediately  served — 
disregarding  the  base  attacks  upon  his  character,  did  justice  tC^ 
his  merits  by  public  as  well  as  private  testimonies  of  Aei^ 
esteem,  particularly  by  continuing  him  in  the  honourable  sta-^ 
tions,  which  he  had  before  filled. 

Hendrick  had  lived  to  this  day  with  singular  honour,  and 
died  fighting  with  a  spirit  not  to  be  excelled.  He  was  at  iHi 
time  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  years  of  age.  His  head  was  enh 
vered  with  white  locks,  and,  what  is  uncommon  among  Indiang, 
he  was  corpulent*.  Immediately  before  Colonel  Williams 
began  his  march,  he  mounted  a  stage,  and  harangued  his  peo* 
pie.  He  had  a  strong,  masculine  voice ;  and,  it  was  thought " 
might  be  distinctly  heard  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile:  i^ 
fact,   which,  to  my  own  view,  has  diffused  a  new  degree  o*^ 

*  J.  Bart,  Esq. 
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ifity  oyer  Homei's  rqiresentations  of  the  effects  pro- 
by  the  speeches  and  shouts  of  his  heroes.  Lientenant- 
A  Pomeroy,  who  was  present,  and  heard  this  effiisioii 
ian  eloquence,  told  me,  that,  although  he  did  not  un- 
id  a  word  of  the  language,  yet  such  was  the  animation 
idriok,  the  fire  of  his  eye,  the  force  of  his  gesture,  the 
h  of  his  emphasis,  the  apparent  propriety  of  the  in- 
s  of  his  voice,  and  the  natural  appearance  of  his  whole 
r,  that  himself  was  more  deeply  affected  with  this  speech, 
idi  any  other  which  he  had  ever  heard.  In  the  Penn- 
a  Gazette,  Sept.  25,  1755,  he  is  styled  **  the  famous 
ick,  a  renowned  Indian  warrior  among  the  Mohawks  ;** 
is  said,  that  his  son,  being  told  that  his  father  was 
giving  the  usual  Indian  groan  upon  such  occasions, 
Idenly  putting  his -hand  on  his  left  breast,  swore,  that 
ler  was  still  alive  in  that  place,  and  that  there  stood 
• 

m  Dieskau  was  conveyed  from  Albany  to  New-York» 
m  thence  to  England,  where  soon  after  he  died.  He 
I  excellent  officer,  possessed  very  honourable  feelings, 
IS  adorned  with  highly  polished  manners.  I  know  of 
e  stain  upon  his  character.  Before  his  engagement 
iolonel  Williams's  corps,  he  gave  orders  to  his  troops 
to  give  nor  take  quarter*.  As  there  was  nothing, 
in  die  nature  of  his  enterprize,  or  in  his  circumstances^ 
fy  this  rigour ;  it  is  to  be  accounted  one  of  those  speci- 
f  barbarity,  which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  too  fre- 
'  disgrace  the  human  character. 

remainder  of  the  campaign  was  idled  away  by  General 
a  in  doing  nothing.  A  person  who  has  examined  the 
..works  at  Crown  Point  will  perceive,  that  he  might 
ip(ve  possessed  himself  of  this  fortress,  had  he  made  the 
tp  as  it  is  entirely  commanded  by  rising  grounds  in  the 
imriiood.  Instead  of  this,  the  French,  immediately 
heir  panic  was  over,  erected  a  fortification  at  Ticon- 
,  fifteen  miles  higher  up  Lake  Champlain ;  and  fixed 
ifes  so  much  farther  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Mieigions. 

♦  Dr.  Williams's  Letter. 
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I  have  been  thus  minute  in  the  history  of  this  battk»  not 
only  on  account  of  its  inherent  importance,  but  also  became  I 
conceive  it  has  never  been  fairly  and  fully  laid  before  the 
public.  To  General  Lyman,  particularly,  justice  has  never 
been  done ;  and  but  for  me  would  probably  never  be  done.  I 
hope  you  will  think  this  a  suflkient  i^logy  for  the  length  of 
the  detail. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


'. 
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iitack  on  Fart  William  Henry.  Oallant  Defence  hy 
Colonel  Monroe.  Capitulation  and  Massacre.  General 
WeWe  Expedition  to  Ticonderoga.  Retreat  of  the  Eng- 
Uih  Army.  Journey  continued.  Dalton.  Partridge- 
field.     Worthington.     Chesterfield.     West-Hampton. 

Dear  Sir; 

I  MENTION BD  in  a  preceding  Letter  the  situation 
md  appearance  of  Fort  William  Henry»  and  observed,  that 
fc  was  a  sqnare  stnictare,  with  regular  bastions  at  the  angles, 
NirdeTed  on  the  east  and  south  sides  by  a  swamp,  on  the  west 
ij  a  valley,  and  on  the  north  by  the  beach  of  Lake  George. 
9q  what  principles  such  a  work  could  have  been  erected  in 
Itt  spot  is  to  me  inexplicable.  Its  site  is  almost  on  a  level 
vUi  the  waters  of  the  lake.  By  the  lands  in  the  vicinity, 
vest  and  north-west,  it  is  overlooked,  and  perfectly  com- 
iaoded  by  the  eminence  on  which  Fort  George  was  after- 
Hrds  built.  I  confess  myself  to  be  an  imperfect  judge  of 
ditaiy  operations ;  but  among  all  the  fortresses  of  which  I 
Hve  any  knowledge,  this,  so  far  as  its  situation  is  concerned, 
Ifears  to  have  been  the  least  fitted  to  answer  the  design 
<V  which  it  was  built.  To  Indians  it  might  be  formidable. 
Against  the  approaches  of  a  regular  army  it  could  furnish 
tte  protection. 

In  the  year  V737t  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  was  appointed 
tanander  in  chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America ;  and 
iw  himself,  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  at  the  head 
ftveWe  thousand  reg^ar  troops,  and  perhaps  as  many  pro- 
Instead  of  marching  directly  against  the  French  in 
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Canada,  as  had  been  expected,  hia  lordship  sailed  for 
with  six  thousand  men,  with  an  intention  to  dbeet  fair  Am 
against  Louisbourg.  Here,  however,  he  reoeiTed  infbrmatiii, 
that  a  fleet  from  Brest  liad  brought  a  strong  reinforcement  to 
the  garrison,  amonnting  now  to  six  thousand  regulars ;  and  that 
the  harbour  was  defended  by  seventeen  ships  of  the  line.  His 
lordship,  therefore,  gave  over  the  expedition  to  Louisbonig, 
and  in  the  close  of  August  returned  to  New- York. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Marquis  de  Montoahn,  having  ob- 
tained ample  information  of  the  situation  of  his  enemies,  fm- 
needed  with  an  army  of  eight  thousand  men,  includiBg  aaiPMi' 
reus  body  of  Indians  from  Hconderoga,  up  Lake  Greoige^  ft) 
attack  Fort  William  Henry,  garrisoned  at  that  tinie,  sm  k.tui, 
with  about  three  thousand,  principally  regular  troops.  .  Etify 
in  the  season  the  Matqais  had  made  three  different  attieb 
upon  the  same  fortress,  all  of  which  had  been  defeatoikjT 
the  skill  and  courage  of  the  garrison*  and  Colond  Monroe^  i 
•hrave  commander.    To  retrieve  bis  ownxredit*  .tberefiofet 
•well  as>  to  operate  against  the  Britiah  tetion,  he  p; 
4ipoft  this  enterprise  with  not  a  little  Zealand  alacrity.  -  Ike 
first  night  he  landed  on  a  point,  called,  from  tbi«  fact  Fresaok- 
^man's  point;  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  head  of  tibe  lakfti 
The  next  evening  he  landed  again  on  the  weatsidew  i^NNit 
two  miles  &om  Fort  William  Henry.     The  following  bm0»- 
:Uig  he  appeared  before  the  fort,  and  sent  this  letter  to  Cohmd 
Monroe. 

Augufl  ad^  If 5r«. 
SiR;-**I  have  this  morning  invested  your  place  with  a 
numerous  army,  a  superior  artillery,  and  all  the  aavagea  fiopi 
the  higher  parts  of  the  country;  the  cruelty  of  whiehade- 
taohment  of  your  garrisoi^  have  lately  too  much  experienoed* 
I  am  obliged  in  humanity  to  desire  you  to  surrender  your  find. 
J I  bs^e  it  yet  in  my  power  to  restrain  the  savages»  and  obfij^ 
them  to  observe  a  capitulation,  as  hitherto  none  of  them  ksvB 
been  killed,  which  will  not  be  in  my  power  in  other  ciieaai- 
stmces ;  and  your  insisting  on  defending  your  fort  can  only 
retard  the  loss  of  it  a  few  days,  and  must  of  necessity  expoae 
an  unlucky  garrison,  who  can  receive  no  succour,  considerng 
the  precautions  I  have  taken.     I  demand  a  decisive  answer 
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■ilely ;  for  which  purpose  I  hare  sent  yoa  the  Sieor 
fine,  one  of  my  aid  de  eamps.  You  may  credit  what  be 
mm  yoa  as  from  me. 

I  am  with  respect^  Sir» 

Your  most  humble, 

most  obedient  Senranty 

Montcalm. 

this  demand  Monroe  verbsdiy  and  laconically  replied 
messenger,  **  Tell  Monsieur  Montcalm,  that  I  rejeet  his 
al  with  disdain ;  and  that  I  will  defend  the  fort  while 
A  man  able  to  fire  a  gun/' 

Buurqnis  pushed  his  operations  with  vigour.     Six  days 
rt  was  defended  with  unabated  resolution,  in  full  ez- 
4IB  of  assistance  from  Greneral  Webb,  who  lay  at  Fort 
Af  fifteen  miles  distnnt,  with  an  army  of  four  thousand 
A  capitulation  was  therefore  concluded.    The  principal 
I  stipulated  were,  that  the  poUic  property  should  be 
ieied  to  the  French ;  that  the  garrison  should  marah 
di  the  honours  of  war,  with  their  arms,  baggage,  and  a 
Usee ;  and  that  they  should  be  protected  from  the  out- 
of  the  Indians.    The  last  of  these  articles  was  violated 
most  shameful  manner.    The  g^arrison,  instead  of  being 
ted,  had  marched  but  a  little  distance,  when  the  savages 
bu  them  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  butchered  a  great 
r  of  men,  women,  and  children.     Nothing  could  exceed 
uribarity  displayed  in  this  massacre.     It  will  be  unne- 
f  for  me  to  particularize  these  enonnities,  after  having 
you  so  many  accounts  of  Indian  ferocity;  and  it  is  im- 
ie  to  determine  the  number  of  those  who  were  killed, 
s  New- Hampshire  regiment,  which  brought  up  the  rear 
iflE^red  the  most,  eighty  were  lost  out  of  two  hundred, 
r  makes  the  whole  number  who  were  sacrificed  fifteen 
sd.     The  transaction  filled  the   British  colonies  with 
'•  ■  I  was  a  little  child  when  it  took  place,  and  distinctly 
iber  the  strong  emotions  which  it  everywhere  excited, 
plaeh,  hitherto,  time  has  not  been  able  to  efiace.    From 
day  to  the  present  it  has  been  familiariy  known  by 
mphaliual  appellation  of  the  massacre  at  Fort  William 
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':  VariooB  efforts  have  been  t^  eomplainntly  mada^  on  Mk 
Hdes  of  the  AtIaiitio»  to  exoalpate  the  Marquis  de  MditeldB 
firom  the  blame,  which  he  merited  in  this  afiJEdr.     In  liijr  dm 
view,  the  gentlemen  conoemed  exhibit  more  of  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  than  of  equity  or  tmth.    The  marquis  had,  the  pro- 
ceding  yeari  violated  the  conditions  on  which  the  fort  at  Oswegu 
had  been  surrendered  to  him.     He  had  pennitted  the  savagM, 
on  that  occasion  also,  to  insult  and  rob  the  garrison,  massacie 
several  of  the  m^n  on  the  parade,  and  Lteutenaat  De  U 
CJourt,  who  had  been  wounded  in  his  tent,  and  to  scalp  all  lbs 
sick  ill  the  hospital.    To  close  the  scene,  he  delivered  i|^ 
twenty  of  the  garrison,  in  lien  of  twenty  Indians  who  hai 
been  killed,  to  be  disposed  of  as  these  tigers  in  human  shsp^ 
should  think  proper.    The  attempt  to  vindicate  such  a  man  ^ 
this  violates  every  feeling  of  justice  and  humanity,  add  c^rtaio^ 
tBust  be  a  very  idle  employment.     On  the  present  occasion 
either  no  gpard  at  all,  or  none  that  was  at  all  competent,  Wtf 
fumisbed  to  the  prisoners.     Nor  does  it  appear,  that  a  siiifl^ 
bfliait  was  made  by  the  French  general  to  preserve  them.     ^ 
the  contrary,  the  marquis,   although  he  would  not  prob3M! 
have  butchered  them  himself,  was  more  willing  to  yield  '^f 
Ifaese  unhappy  people  to  plunder  and  death,  than  to  hazsflid 
offending  his  Indian  allies.     That  he  could  have  restraiti^d 
these  wretches  there  cannot  be  a  rational  doubt.     Let  thofi^r 
who  question  it,  remember  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  at  le^^ 
seven  thousand  men,  and  that  he  could  have  given  the  prisofB^** 
a  suflBcient  guard  without  any  inconvenience  to  himself,  afi  *^ 
hfltd  solemnly  stipulated.    Had  he  possessed  the  smallest  sh^** 
of  humanity  or  honour,  the  prisoners,  taken  at  Oswego,  and  ^ 
Fort  William  Henry,  would  have  been  effectually  preser^^^ 
from  plunder,  scalping,  and  death.     That  the  marquis 
brave  no  well-informed  man  can  doubt.     His  faithlessness 
inhumanity  are  equally  indubitable*. 

*  Had  these  been  solitary  cases  I  should  have  hardly  thought  it  prop^ 
ittist  on  them.    This,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  the  fact. 

In  the  year  1693,  the  commandaut  of  Michilmackinac,  finding  that 
Dionondadies  had  thoughts  of  making  peace  with  the  Six  Nations,  g*^ 
them  a  public  invitation  to  feast  on  the  soup,  which  was  to  ba  made 
prisoner  whom  the  Dionondadies  had  delivered  up  to  the  French. 
Outawais,  or  Utawawas,  wer^  in  a  particular  manner  invited  to  tho  «P' 
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W  gvikiitrj  and  good  conduct  of  Colonel  Monroe  sierit 
kiglwst  praise.     He  began  the  defence  of  this  fort  with 

fidlest  expectations  of  assistance  from  General  Webb« 
it -officer  had  four  thousand  men  at  Fort  Edward,  and  had 
imd  timely  notice  of  the  danger,  which  threatened  Colonel 
oroe.  Six  days,  after  this  notice  was  given,  the  fort  held 
A  person,  who  has  been  on  this  ground,  and  walked  over 
SBTironSy  will  be  astonished,  that  it  was  not  surrendered  at 
fint  summons,  and  not  less  astonished,  that  a  fort  was  ever 
;ted  on  such  a  spot.  Had  it  been  erected  where  Fort 
>fge  afterwards  stood,  at  the  distance  of  httle  more  than 

furlongs,  and  been  properly  furnished  with  provisions  and 
er  means  of  defence,  Montcalm  would  have  been  compelled 
return  without  accomplishing  his  object. 
By  a  letter  in  my  possession,  written  from  Albany,  August 
h,  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  at  Fort  Edward  on  the  9th, 
I  day  of  the  surrender,  it  appears,  that  a  council  of  war  was 
d  by  Colonel  Monroe  that  morning.  It  was  then  announced, 
it  no  succour  could  be  expected,  and  that  ten  pieces  of 
illery  had  been  burst  during  the  defence,  and  those  the 
fgeti  in  the  possession  of  the  garrison.  It  was  determined, 
xefore,  that  any  further  efforts  to  resist  the  enemy  would 

nieless. 

DOMot.    The  story  of  the  tortures  inflicted  on  this  miserable  man,  as  re- 
ad by  Dr.  Colden,  is  too  long  to  be  copied  in  this  note.    Suffice  it  to  say, 
It  a  Frenchman  began  the  tragedy  by  broiling  the  flesh  of  the  prisoner 
ta  his  toes  to  his  knees  with  the  red-hot  barrel  of  a  gun,  and  that,  as  he 
came  tired,  be  was  relieved  by  others  in  succession ;  that  to  another  part 
bis  body  they  applied  a  red-hot  frying-pan ;  that  one  of  the  company  split 
(brrow  from  his  shoulder  to  the  garter,  and,  filling  it  with  gun-powder,  set 
•  to  it ;  that,  when  his  throat  became  so  parched  as  to  prevent  him  from 
yiog  ooty  they  gave  him  water,  that  he  might  continue  his  cries ;  that  they 
m  took  off  his  scalp,  and  threw  burning  ooais  upon  his  skull ;  and  that, 
iving  finally  knocked  him  on  the  head  with  a  stone,  every  one  cnt  a  slict 
MB  his  body,  to  conclude  the  tragedy  with  a  feast. 
Id  1690,  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  the  ablest  governor  whom  the  French 
m  aent  to  Canada,  a  nobleman  of  high  distinction,  a  man  of  letters,  and 
iKated  in  a  polbhed  court,  condemned  two  prisoners  of  the  Iroquois  to  be 
mat  to  death  at  Montreal,  in  order  to  terrify  their  countrymen.    One  of 
biao  unhappy  men  escaped  from  the  agonies  intended  for  him  by  putting 
a  and  to  his  own  life.    The  other,  under  the  eye  of  this  very  nobleman, 
lia  tPrtared  in  a  manner  still  more  excruciating  than  that  which  has  been 

vol.  i,  p.  148,  145,  194,  195. 
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Hie  same  writer  declares,  that  Colonels  Monroe  and  Tomg, 
with  several  officers  and  about  three  hundred  men«  some  of 
whom  had  been  rescued  by  Montcalm  from  the  savages,  woe 
with  the  French  army  after  the  massacre;  having,  as  tke 
letter-writer  supposes,  returned,  in  order  to  escape  from  tk 
butchery. 

<    The  character  of  Greneral  Webb  will  never  be  cleansed  fitm 
die  stain  which  was  left  upon  it  by  the  part  which  he  took  is 
these  transactions.     Although  he  perfectly  knew  the  sitostion 
of  the  garrison,  yet  he  neither  sent  them  assistance,  nor  com- 
municated to  the  country  the  knowledge  of  their  danger.   It 
deserves  to  be  known,  that  Sir  William  Johnson,  after  iteij 
importunate  solicitations,  obtained  leave  from  GtenendWdib 
to  march  with  as  many  of  the  provincials  at  Fort  Edward;  fhes 
under  his  immediate  command,  as  would  volunteer  in  the  ser- 
vice, to  the  relief  of  Monroe.     At  the  beat  of  the  drum  fte 
provinciab  turned  out,  nearly  to  a  man,  and  immediatdy  made 
themselves  ready  to  march.    After  they  had  been  under  ams 
afanost  the  whole  day.  Sir  William,  returning  from  head  qum^ 
lers,  informed  the  soldiers,  that  the  general  had  forbidden  dkBii 
to  march.     The  soldiers  were  inexpressibly  mortified;  and, 
while  they  were  manifesting  their  indignation  by  groans,  the 
tears  trickled  copiously  down  the  cheeks  of  their  commander, 
as  he  turned  from  the  troops  towards  his  tent*. 

Webb  appears  evidently  to  have  taken  his  determinafioil 
from  the  beginning ;  and,  whether  he  acted  from  fear,  or  ab-' 
cording  to  his  judgment,  remained  immovable.  Instead  of 
sending  a  body  of  troops  to  relieve  the  garrison,  he  vrrote  a 
letter  to  Colonel  Monroe,  advising  him  to  surrender  the'  fort.' 
Two  more  absolutely  inefficient  men,  than  the  Earl  of  Loudomif 
and  General  Webb,  have  rarely  been  employed  in  important 
military  commands,  in  the  same  country,  during  th^  same 
campaign. 

The  campaign  of  the  preceding  year  closed  on  the  sidfe  of 
the  English  with  absolute  disgrace.  That  of  the  following  year 
was  opened  in  this  region  with  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  for- 
tress of  Ticonderoga.  For  this  purpose  ten  thousand  proving 
dal  troops,  and  between  six  and  seven  thousand  reguburs, 

*  This  anecdote  I  icccived  from  Captain  Noble,  who  v^.aa  pcMont  at  thft, 
whola  scane. 
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assembled  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  in  the  banning  of 
July,  under  the  command  of  General  Abercrombie.  On  the 
5th  the  whole  army,  except  a  reserve  left  for  the  protectum 
of  this  spot,  embarked  in  a  thousand  and  thirty-five  boats,  with 
all  the  splendour  of  military  parade.  The  morning  was  le* 
markably  bright  and  beautiful,  and  the  fleet  moved  with  ezaot 
regularity  to  the  sound  of  fine  martial  music ;  the  ensigns  wayed 
and  glittered  in  the  sun-beams,  and  the  anticipation  of  futoro 
triumph  shone  in  every  eye.  Above,  beneath,  around,  tka 
scenery  was  that  of  enchantment ;  and  rarely  has  the  sun,  sinoe 
that  luminary  was  first  lighted  up  in  the  heavens^  dawned  on 
such  a  complication  of  beauty  and  magnificence.  • 

The  next  morning  the  army  landed  at  the  north  end  of  the 
lake  without  opposition,  at  the  very  spot  where  we  moored 
our  boat,  and,  formed  in  four  columns,  began  their  march  ta^ 
wards  Ticonderoga.    A  person,  who  has  seen  this  ground  et 
the  present  time,  will  easily  believe,  that,  when  the  forests 
were  standing,  such  an  order  of  march  was  impracticaUe;> 
Accordingly,  under  the  direction  of  unskilful  guides,  and  kf 
means  of  the  interruption  presented  by  the  forests,  they  fdl 
into  confusion.    At  this  moment  Lord  Howe,  at  the  head  of 
the  right  centre  column,  fell  in  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
enemy,  who,  at  the  approach  of  the  English  army,  had  fled 
from    the    lauding,  and  were  making  their  escape  towaidb 
Ticonderoga.    This  party  had,  also,  been  bewildered  in  the 
forest  and  lost  their  way.     They  immediately  fired  upon  the 
English,  and  at  the  first  discharge  killed  Lord  Howe.    Hie 
suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  sound  of  the  war*hoop,  and  the 
fall  of  their  commander,  threw  the  centre  column  into  oon^ 
fusion.     The  provincials,  however,  being  versed  in  this  mode' 
of  fighting,  resolutely  attacked  and  destroyed  the  party.    Ifeer 
three  hundred  of  them  were  killed,  and  a  hundred  and  fottjr- 
eight  taken  prisoners,  with  the  loss  of  very  few  on  the  side  of 
the  English.    The  loss  of  Lord  Howe  was,  however,  that  of 
a  host.    This  young  nobleman  assembled  in  his  person  en* 
almost   singular  combination  of  excellencies.      To  superior- 
talents,  courage,  activity,  and  exactness  of  discipline,  he  added 
an  exalted  spirit,    expansive  generosity,  accomplished  aad 
engaging  manners,  and  peculiar  sweetness  of  disposition.    He 
was  at  once  the  soul  and  idol  of  the  army,  and  is  still  remem- 
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berad  in  Aia  country  with  an  attachment*  which  will  scarceljr 
be  obliterated  for  a  long  period  to  come. 

The  troops  were  remanded  to  the  landing.  The  next  dajr, 
July  6tb,  Colonel  Bradstreet  was  detached  to  take  possession 
of  a  mill,  at  the  great  fall  on  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  men« 
tioned  above,  and  the  principal  engineer  was  sent  to  recon- 
noitre the  entrenchments  of  the  enemy. 

The  fortress  of  Ticonderoga  stands  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  on  a  peninsula,  washed  on  one 
aide  by  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  here  a  considerable  creek, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  cove,  setting  back  from  Lake  Champlain. 
The  French  lines  were  drawn  across  the  peninsula,  at  its 
junction  with  the  main,  and  were  defended  by  two  redoubts, 
and  by  a  strong  and  very  deep  abattis  without.  They  are  said 
by  historians  to  have  been  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  When  I 
saw  them  they  were  not  more  than  four,  and  I  greatly  doubt 
irfiether  they  ever  were  six. 

The  engineer  returned  with  a  report,  that  the  works,  being 
vanished,  might  be  attempted  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 
Dispositions  were  accordingly  made  for  the  attack.  The  army 
aiarched  up  to  the  works  with  a  resolution  worthy  of  better 
mcumstances.  In  their  approach  they  were  perfectly  exposed 
^  the  whole  fire  of  an  enemy  completely  covered.  In  this 
situation  the  abattis  proved  an  almost  insuperable  hindrance  to 
these  gallant  men,  in  their  attempts  to  reach  the  lines.  Over 
this  dreadful  obstacle  they  made  their  way  so  slowly,  that  the 
French  had  time  to  shoot  them  at  their  leisure.  Three  times 
they  were  repulsed,  and  as  often  returned  to  the  charge.  At 
the  end  of  four  hours,  however,  after  a  series  of  efibrts  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  soldiers  of  Csesar,  and  an  ex- 
lubition  of  courage  which  rivalled  the  most  romantic  days  of 
chivalry,  the  army  was  ordered  to  retire.  No  corps  suffered 
so  much  as  the  Highlanders.  These  intrepid  men  mounted 
tiie  works  three  successive  times,  and  drove  the  enemy  from 
that  part  of  them  which  was  in  their  course^.  Had  they  been 
supported  (a  thing  perhaps  impossible),  the  works  would  pro- 
bably have  been  carried. 

*  Letter  from  Lake  Geoi^ge,  written  by  an  officer  after  the  return  of  the 
SMDj  to  that  phice,  July  10th,  and  pubKshed  in  the  New  American  Ma- 
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.Tha  Joit  of  the  English  on  this  occasion  amounted  na  killed^ 
wounded,  and  missing,  to  nineteen  hundred  and  forty-fbur.  It 
&II  chieBj  on  the  regulars,  to  whom  the  attack  was  principally 
aitrasted.  The  French  lost  three  or  four  officers  and  a  small 
Bimiiber  of  priyates. 

The  garrison  is  commonly  said  by  historians  to  have  consisted 
if  81^  thousand  men.  A  plain,  sensible  Frenchman,  who  was  a 
erfeant  on  tiie  ground  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  told  an 
icqaaintance  of  mine,  that  the  whole  number  was  but  twelve 
inndred ;  that  not  one  of  them  dreamed  of  being  able  to 
lefend  the  works ;  that  they,  however,  determined  to  make  a 
how  of  defence,  till  they  should  see  what  measures  th6 
Bi^^h  would  take  |  and  that,  when  they  saw  them  marching 
Mp  urith  such  a  naked  exposure  to  their  cannon,  they  began  to 
»elieve  that  they  should  give  a  good  account  of  them.  **  But," 
10  added,  "  the  attempt  seemed  to  the  garrison  so  destitute  of 
sommon  sense,  that  they  could  hardly  believe  their  own  eyes 
■rhen  they  saw  the  English  army  approach." 

Creneral  Abercrombie,  during  the  battle,  remained  at  the 
■aw-mill  mentioned  above,  which  is  about  two  miles  from  the 
lilies.  Of  course  he  saw  no  part  of  the  engagement,  took  no 
in  regulating  the  movements  of  his  army,  and  might  as 
ell  have  been  in  England  as  at  the  saw-mill.  Immediately 
the  troops  had  quitted  the  lines  he  directed  them  to 
torn  to  Fort  6eorge»  where  they  arrived  on  the  evening  of 
^tbe  succeeding  day. 

Probably  there  was  never  a  more  ill-devised  and  ill-con- 
^tooted  enterprise.  This  opinion  I  had  heard  given  by  my  own 
tfountxymen  of  all  descriptions  from  my   childhood.     The 
avtreat  of  Greneral  St.  Clair,  at  the  approach  of  General  Bui^ 
gDjoe,  has  also  been  justified,  because  it  was  said  the  works  of 
Vioonderoga  were  untenable,  being  commanded  by  Mount 
ladependence,  in  Vermont,  and  by  Sugar- Hill,  or  Mount 
iDefianoe,  which  rises  south  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  George. 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  look  at  this  ground  for  my  own 
MtisfiBction.    Two  cannon  from.  Sugar-Hill  would  have  pro- 
kdbly  driven  the  French  both  from  the  lines  and  the  fort»  and 
General  Burgoyne  proved  afterwards,  that  there  would  have 
Wcaiio  difficulty  in  conveying  them  to  the  summit    A  single 
kcMir  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  have  swept  the 
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peninsala  clean.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  ihBt  betweeflf 
fi?e  and  six  hundred  brave  men  were  killed  outright ;  that  id 
many  more  died  of  their  wounds  as  to  make  the  whole  nuaAer 
one  thousand ;  that  five  hundred  more  were  probably  mide 
cripples  through  life ;  and  that  upwards  of  four  hundred  more 
were  obliged  to  suffer  pain  from  their  wounds,  often  ex- 
cruciating, and  sometimes  long  continued,  in  a  fhddeBs 
attempt  to  accomplish  that,  which  one  hundred  men  might  have 
accomplished  without  tho  loss  of  a  single  life,  and  widwst 
even  a  wound. 

But  the  truth  is,  General  Abercrombie  examined  notU^ 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  never  went  near  enough  to  the  seene 
of  action  to  know  what  could  and  what  could  not  be  doM, 
with  either  success  or  safety.  His  orders  were  given  in  coa- 
sequence  of  hearsay  accounts.  Not  a  cannon  was  brought  op 
to  the  lines.  The  weak,  unfinished  parts  of  them,  when 
a  breach  might  have  been  made,  were  neglected ;  and  the 
parts,  which  had  been  effectually  secured,  were  chosen  as  the 
place  of  attack. 

The  retreat  was  almost  as  unhappy,  and  quite  as  causdeii* 
Tlie  army  still  consisted  of  fourteen  thousand  effective  mea* 
while  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  at  the  utmost  conqmta* 
tion,  certainly  amounted  to  little  more  than  three.  Not« 
doubt,  therefore,  could  be  rationally  entertained  conc^niai 
the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga,  if  the  siege  should  be  prosecatei 
with  prudence  and  vigour. 

During  the  campaign  of  the  preceding  year.  Colonel  Brad* 
street,  a  brave  and  active  oflicer,  who  had  defeated  a  futf  tf 
the  French  and  savages,  having  learned  from  some  prisonam, 
which  he  took  during  the  engagement,  that  the  Marqnii  da! 
Montcalm  was  proceeding  towards  Oswego,  gave  immndijitt. 
intelligence  of  the  danger  to  General  Abercrombie,  then  #-■ 
Albany,  with  an  army  under  his  command  of  near  iendiesMaii 
men.    The  only  effect  of  this  intelligence,  which  was  reeeifad 
early  in  July,  was  to  excite  a  little  talk  about  reBevimp 
Oswego,  without  a  single  effort  made  for  that  purpose  oatil 
the  12th  of  August    Then  General  Webb  left  Albany  witt  « 
body  of  troops,  and  began  his  march  towards  the  post  af 
danger.     On  the  14th  the  fort  was  surrendered.  Thia  condaat 
left  at'  deep  stain  upon  the  character  of  Greneral  AbercromlMi^ 
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B  tnnuHictions  at  Ticonderoga  rendered  this  stain  indelible. 

e  general  was  pronounced  to  be  in  his  dotage ;  the  attack 

tke  French  to  have  been  delirious ;  and  the  retreat  to  have 

m  the  combined  result  of  folly  and  fear. 

rhe  remainder  of  the  campaign  was,  in  this  quarter,  spent 

doing  nothmg. 

We  spent  Sunday,  October  3d,  at  Saratoga; 

On  Monday  morning,  October  4th,  we  proceeded  across  the 

irison,  through  Easton  and  Cambridge,  to  Hoosac  Falls, 

lere  we  lodged. 

We  left  Hoosac    in    the    morning,    and    proceeded    to 

IIKamstown,  and  thence  directly  to  Pittsfield.  The  next  day 

B  reached  Worthington,  through  Dalton  and  Partridgefield, 

be  next  day  we  proceeded  to  Northampton,  and  thence  at 

ir  leisure  returned  to  New-Haven. 

Every  thing  of  any  importance  in  this  part  of  our  journey 

m  been  already  described,   except  what  relates  to   Dal- 

B,   Partridgeiield,    Worthington,    Chesterfield,  and  West- 

ampton. 

Dalton  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Hooestennuc.     It  was 

KJiently  a  part  of  Pittsfield,  and  was  incorporated  March 

Mb*  1784«     Its  surface  is  either  level,  or  formed  of  very 

Mierato  elevations.     The  soil  is  good.     The  inhabitants  live 

iporsed  on  plantations  throughout  the  township,  and  form 

m  oongregation.     In  the  year  1790,  their  number  amounted 

564;  in  1800»  to  859 ;  and,  in  1810,  to  779.   The  township 


Vtnfridgefield  is  the  first  township  on  the  western  ridge  of 
B-€b^een  Movinfains  in  this  quarter.  The  elievation  on  which 
Hm  isiofty.  The  surface  is  not  destitute  of  beauty,  and  is 
HMnMHy  distributed  into  farms.  The  soil  is  cold,  but  other- 
bt  tnleraUy  good,  producing  grass  in  abundance.  The 
have  built  themselves  a  good  church,  and  a  few  of 
batve  good  houses. 
IMi  township  is  commonly  believed  to  have  a  severer 
than  any  other  in  this  state.  The  snow  falls  and  lies 
,  aad  continues  later,  than  on  most  parts  even  of  these 
Tlie  summer  is  short  and  cool,  not  unfrequently 
^  Ml  10  as  not  to  ripen  maiase.     Partridgefield  was  in- 

'«l.  111.  S  B 
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eorporated  in  1771,  and  contains  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Baptiif 
congregation.  In  1790  it  contained  1,041  iBhabttantsi  in 
1800, 1,361.  In  1804,  the  township  of  Hinsdale  was  IdieD 
partly  from  Partridgefield  and  partly  from  Dalton.  In  IfiU , 
Pern,  the  name  given  to  the  remaining  part  of  PartiidgefieU, 
contained  912,  and  Hinsdale  822.  In  the  year  1800.  P^ 
tridgefield  and  Dalton  contained  2,230;  and»  in  1810,  tbe 
three  townships  contained  2,513. 

Worthington  lies  immediately  east  of  Partridgefield^  in 
middle  of  the  Green  Mountain  range,  and  is  one  of  the 
townships  found  in  this  elevated  region.     Its  surface  is  hand 
some  and  pleasant,  and  its  soil  rich.     It  yields  wheat  in  coi 
siderable   quantities,    has   a  plenty   of  fruit,   and    fumisbi 
excellent  cider  for  the  market.     The  inhabitants  have  built 
considerable  number  of  good  houses  along  the  road,  and  bol 
a  respectable  standing  for  industry,  good  order,  morals,  an 
religion.     Worthington  was  incorporated  in  1768,  and  coi 
tains  one  Presbyterian  congregation.    In  1790,  the  number  o»^ 
inhabitants  was  1,116 ;  in  1800,  1,223  ;  and,  in  1810,  1,391. 

Chesterfield  lies  on  the  eastern  border  of  Worthington,  anc^ 
occupies  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  thi^ 
quarter.  The  surface  of  this  township  is  less  pleasant,  and 
soil  less  rich  than  those  of  Worthington.  It  is,  however,  ? 
productive  of  grass.  In  most  respects  it  differs  little  ixorc^ 
the  preceding  townships. 

Near  the  western  border  of  Chesterfield  runs  Agawam  river-^ 
Below  the  bridge,  on  which  it  is  crossed,  its  channel  may  b^ 
regarded  as  a  curiosity.  During  a  long  succession  of  ages  i^ 
has  been  worn  down  in  a  solid  body  of  rock.  The  chasm  is  oii^ 
both  sides  nearly  perpendicular,  descending  from  six  to  thirty^ 
feet  in  different  places,  and  appearing  like  a  vast  trench,  duj^ 
by  human  hands.  Its  direction  is  somewhat  winding,  but  i^p--^ 
preaches  so  near  to  a  straight  line,  that  it  may  be  traced  fiomM 
the  bridge  not  far  from  one-sixth  of  a  mile. 

In  1790,  Chesterfield  contained  1,183  inhabitants ;  m  1800,  ^ 
1,323 ;  in  1810,  1,408.  These  are  distributed  into  two  con- 
gregations, a  Presbyterian  and  a  Baptist 

West-Hampton  is   bounded  partly  on  Chesterfield, 
partly  on  Norwich.     It  is  chiefly  sitnsited  in  the  valley  of 
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Mtioiit,  but  its  western  limit  lies  on  these  monntainB*  Of 
Bw  its  seasons  are  sensibly  milder  than  those  of  the  more 
tad  townships.  The  soil  is  warm  and  moderately  rich. 
My  and  all  the  other  fruits  of  the  climate,  and  most  of  the 
wAnM  of  the  field,  grow  well.  The  inhabitants  are  m 
MUifortable  circnmstances. 

M^Hampton  was  originally  a  part  of  Northampton.  It 
incorporated  in  September,  1779,  and  inolades  one 
yterian  congregation.  In  1790,  it  contained  688^  in- 
iiU;  in  1800,  756;  in  1810,  798. 

I  am.  Sir,  &o. 


2b3 


SECOND 


URNEY  TO  LAKE  GEORGE, 


LETTER  I. 

Milford.  Derby,  Manufactory  at  HumphreysvUle. 
\stennuc  River.  Oxford,  Southhury.  New-Milford. 
li  anciently  existing  in  the  Courses  of  Rivers. 

R  Sir; 

Tuesday,  September  17th,  1811,  I  set  out  on 
nd  journey  to  Lake  George,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
^,  of  Virginia,  the  gentleman,  who,  in  the  year  1805, 
f  companion  in  a  journey  to  Boston.  My  primary 
n  choosing  this  route  was  to  explore  those  parts  of  the 
ennnc,  which  I  had  not  hitherto  examined,  together 
e  whole  length  of  the  Hudson,  which  lies  between 
Palls  and  the  ocean.  We  took  the  turnpike  road  from 
[aven  to  New- Milford,  which,  from  Derby,  lies  wholly 
east,  or  left  bank  of  the  Hooestennuc. 
r  passing  the  western  boundary  of  the  township  of 
[ftTen,  we  entered  the  parish  of  North-Milford.  The 
of  this  parish  is  formed  of  easy  undulations.  The  soil 
and  the  inhabitants  are  industrious,  sober,  frugal,  and 
i.  The  state  of  Connecticut  is  distinguished,  perhaps, 
D  other  countries  by  a  commanding  regard  to  personal 
ter. 

'*  Here,  in  truth, 
Not  in  pretence,  man  is  esteem'd  88  man. 
Not  here  how  rich,  of  what  peculiar  blood. 
Or  office  high ;  but  of  what  genuine  worth. 
What  talents  bright  and  useful,  what  good  deeds. 
What  piety  to  God,  what  love  to  man. 
The  question  is.    To  this  an  answer  fair 
The  general  heart  secures/* 
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The  people  of  North-Milford,  plain  as  they  are,  hare  built 
one  of  the  handsomest  churches  in  the  county  of  New-Haven, 
ted  hare  thus  shown,  that  they  have  a  just  taste  for  the  beau« 
tiful,  as  well  as  a  proper  attachment  to  the  useful. 
'   Hie  parish  consists  chiefly  of  plantations. 

The  road  from  New*  Haven  to  Derby  is  excellent,  and, 
bBlimig  been  recently  laid  out  through  unoccupied  gprounds;  is 
ill  a  great  measure  solitary.  Planters,  however,  are  already 
multiplying  upon  it,  and  within  a  short  time  it  will  be  lined 
with  houses. 

On  the  hill,  south-east  of  Derby  landing,  there  is  a  rich  and 
beautiful  prospect.  The  Hooestennuc,  here  a  noble,  navigable 
river,  is  in  full  view,  above  and  below,  for  several  miles, 
together  with  the  tracts  which  form  its  shores.  There  is  a 
b^iutiful  island  In  its  bosom.  A  considerable  number  of 
vessels  were  lying  at  the  wharfs  on  both  shores.  Several  in- 
tervals border  it  elegantly  on  the  west,  or  Huntington  side. 
The  houses  and  stores  at  Derby  landing,  and  those  at  the 
Buntington  landing  are  sprightiy,  cheerful  objects ;  and, 
immediately  above  Derby,  the  Naugatuc,  the  largest  tributary 
stream  of  the  Hooestennuc,  winding  through  chains  of  rich, 
verdant  intervals,  presents  in  its  confluence  with  that  river  one 
of  the  finest  ormaments  of  landscape.  To  complete  the  picture, 
several  ranges  of  rude  hills  form  a  fine  contrast  to  the  soft 
scenery  wluch  I  have  mentioned,  and  terminate  the  prospect 
on  every  side. 

The  Naugatuc  rises  in  the  Green  Mountains,  in  the  town- 
snip  of  Norfolk,  near  the  north  line  of  the  state.  Thence,  in  a 
course  generally  south,  it  passes  through  Winchester,  Tor- 
rmgton,  Harwinton,  Plymouth,  Waterbury,  and  Oxford,  to 
Derby.  Its  size  is  that  of  the  Lower  Amonoosoc,  its  length 
aboiit  fifty  miles,  its  current  rapid,  and,  when  swollen  by 
freshets,  as  it  often  is  very  suddenly,  violent  and  destructive. 
It  furnishes  a  great  number  of  excellent  mill-seats,  and  is  in 
many  places  lined  with  beautiftil  intervals.  Notwithstanding 
i£ke  roughness  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes,  its  bed  is 
w^tn  so  deep,  and  to  so  uniform  a  surface,  that  from  Water- 
bury  northward,  one  of  the  smoothest  and  most  level  turnpike 
roads  in  the  state  haA  been  formed  on  its  banks. 

Derby  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1076.     At  that  time, 
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;  there  were  bat  twelve  families  in  tlie  township.  A 
if  it  was  parchased  in  1663,  and  a  few  planters  fixed 
lelves  here  in  1664.  The  remainder  was  parchased  in 
and  1669.  Its  Indian  name  was  Paagasset. 
orbj  contains  two  parishes,  the  Town  and  6reat*HilI, 
congregations,  and  four  churches.  Two  of  the  congrega- 
are  Presbyterian,  the  other  consists  of  Episcopalians, 
Mve  a  church  in  the  town,  and  another  at  Humphreys- 

Neither  of  the  congregations  is  large, 
e  surface  of  this  township  is  uneven.    The  hills  are  in 
il  instances  steep  and  rough.     The  soil  is  in  some  places 
»,  and  in  others  sandy  and  lig^t.     The  valley  of  the  Nau- 
is  pleasant. 

»  town  consists  of  about  seventy  or  eighty  decent  houses, 
f  built  on  a  single  street  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
latnc,  extending  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  The 
opal  church  is  a  neat,  modem  building ;  the  Presbyterian 
and  decayed. 

reral  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  commerce.  The 
stennuc  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  a  moderate  size  to 
lace.  Some  ship-building  is  carried  on  here,  and  upon 
»posite  shore.  In  the  year  1806,  a  company  was  incor- 
)d  here,  by  the  name  of  the  Derby  Fishing  Company, 
I  capital  of  100,000  dollars ;  and,  in  the  year  1809,  a  bank 
itnUished,  with  a  capital  of  the  same  amount**, 
ve  is  an  academy  in  this  town ;  but  for  several  years  it 
betieve,  been  little  more  than  a  parochial  school. 
thin  the  limits  of  Derby,  four  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
t  of  the  Naugatoc,  is  a  settlement,  named  by  the  legisla- 
Swnphreysville,  from  the  Honourable  David  Humphreys, 
Ay  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  At 
lioe  a  ridge  of  rocks,  twenty  feet  in  height,  crosses  the 
tad  forms  a  perfect  dam  about  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
k  The  remaining  third  is  closed  by  an  artificial  dam.  The 
a  is  so  large  as  to  furnish  an  abundance  of  water  at  all 
tier  any  works  which  will  probably  ever  be  erected  on 
|tot    Those  already  existing  are  a  grist-mill,  a  saw-mill, 


.  i 


*  Both  have  since  ceased  to  esist. — Pub, 
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a  paper-mill,  a  woollen  manufactoiy,  and  aeotCon  manvfiMtoiy, 
with  all  their  proper  appendages,  and  aconaderablennmberef 
other  buildings,  destined  to  be  the  residence  of  the  nuurafiM- 
turers,  and  for  varioas  other  purposes. 

A  strong  current  of  water  in  a  channri,  cut  through  the  rook 
on  the  eastern  side,  sets  in  motion  all  the  machinery  empiojed 
in  these  buildings.  By  this  current  are  moved  the  grist-aiH; 
two  newly^invented  shearing  machines ;  a  breaker  and  finisher 
for  carding  sheep's  w.ool;  a  machine  for  making raveltings;  two 
jennies  for  spinning  sheep's  wool,  under  the  roof  of  the  griit- 
mill ;  the  works  in  the  paper-mill ;  a  picker ;  two  more  carding^ 
machines  for  sheep's  wool ;  and  a  billy  with  forty  spindles  ii 
third  building ;  a  fulling-mill ;  a  saw-mill,  employed  to  cut  the^ 
square  timber,  boards,  laths,  ficc,  for  the  difierent  edifices,  ai  " 
to  shape  many  of  the  wooden  materials  for  the  maobinery;  tvo 
more  fulling-mills  on  improved  principles,  immediately  coa- 
nected  with  the  clothier's  shop ;  and  the  various  madunerj  in 
a  cotton  manufactory,  a  building  about  one  boadred  feet  hog, 
thirty-six  wide,  and  of  four  stories,  capsule  of  containing  two 
thousand  spindles,  with  all  their  necessary  apparatus. 

The  houses  can  accommodate  with  a  comfortaUe  vestdenoe 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  Ten  others  in  the 
neighbourhood  will  furnish  comfortable  residences  for  npwuds 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  more.  Gardens,  on  a  beautifid  phit  in 
the  rear  of  the  manufactories^  fumi^  all  the  vegetables  neces* 
sary  for  the  establishment. 

The  institution  contains  four  broad  and  eight  narrow  loomiy 
and  eighteen  stocking^firames. 

The  principal  part  of  the  labour  in  attending  the  machineiy, 
in  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories,  is  done  by  women 
and  children ;  the  former  hired  at  firom  fifty  cents  to  one  dol- 
lar per  week ;  the  latter,  apprentices,  who  are  regularly 
instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

The  wages  of  the  men  are  from  five  to  twenty*one*dolbai 
per  month. 

In  Europe  great  complaints  have  been  made  of  msanifiw- 
turing  establishments,  as  having  been  very  commonly  seats  ef 
vice  and  disease.  General  Humphreys  began  this  with  a  de- 
termination either  to  prevent  these  evils,  or,  if  this  couM  nst 
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be  done,  to  give  up  the  design.  With  regard  to  the  health  of 
his  people,  it  is  suflScient  to  observe,  that  from  the  year  1804 
to  the  year  1810,  not  an  individual  belonging  to  the  instituti^m 
died ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  among  no  other  equal  numb^  of 
:per8ons  there  has  been  less  disease. 

With  respect  to  vice  it  may  be  remarked,  that  every  per8<m 
who  is  discovered  to  be  openly  immoral  is  discharged. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  institution,  discreet  parents 
were  reluctant  to  place  their  children  in  it,  from  unfavourable 
apprehensions  concerning  the  tendeocy  (^  such  establishmentflu 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  offered  in  more  than  sufficient 
numbers. 

In  1813,  the  legislature,  at  the  instance  of  General  Hum- 
phreys, passed  a  law,  constituting  the  select-men  and  magisr 
tracy  of  the  several  towns  in  which  manufactories  had  been  or 
should  be  established,  visitors  of  these  institutions.  This  law 
required  the  proprietors  to  control,  in  a  manner  specified,  the 
morals  of  all  their  workmen,  and  to  educate  the  diildren  as 
other  children  in  plain  families  throughout  the  state  are  edo* 
cated.  The  visitors  were  directed  to  inquire  annually  into 
the  manner  in  which  the  proprietors  conformed  to  this  law. 
The  reports  of  the  visitors  in  Derby,  concerning  the  establish^ 
ment  at  Humphreysville,  have  been  in  a  high  degree  honoof- 
able  both  to  the  proprietor  and  his  people. 

The  manufactures  at  Humphreysville  are  esteemed  excel- 
lent. The  best  broad  cloth  made  here  is  considered  as  in- 
ferior to  none  which  is  imported. 

None  but  Americans  are  employed  in  this  institution* 
Americans  make  all  the  machinery ;  and  have  invented  seve- 
ral kinds  of  machines,  which  are  considered  as  superior  to 
such  as  have  been  devised  in  Europe  for  the  same  purposes* 

Most  of  the  weaving  has  been  done  in  private  families. 

The  scenery  at  this  spot  is  delightfully  romantic.  The  fall 
is  a  fine  object.  The  river,  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  in- 
stitution, the  valley,  the  bordering  hills,  farms  and  bonsef, 
groves  and  forests  united,  form  a  landscape  in  a  high  degree 
interesting. 

The  people  of  this  country  are,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  uik 
debted  not  a  little  to  General  Humphreys,  both  for  erecting 
this  manufacturing  establishment,  and  for  introducing  into  the 
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United  States  the  ioTalaable  breed  of  Spanish  sbeep^  kacmn 
"by  the  name  of  Merinos.     One  hundred  of  these  animab  hs 
procured  to  be  brought,  by  the  connivance  (rf*  the  Spniih 
court,  from  the  interior  of  Spain  to  Lisbon,  and  theace  trans- 
ported to  Derby  under  his  own  eye.     A  few  of  them  died  ia 
^consequence  of  the  Toyage.     The  rest  speedily  regained  ibeit 
strength  and  flesh ;  and  from  that  time  the  breed*  instead  «f 
declining,  has  sensibly  improved.     For  some  years  strong  pra- 
judices  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  farmers  tibroi^^MNit  our 
4^ountry,  against  this  breed  of  sheep.     General  HviaplHCjii 
has  done  more  than  any  other  man,  perhaps  than  all  othors, 
to  remove  this  prejudice,  and  to  spread  them  throii^  the    - 
oountry. 

"    In  thb  manufactory  he  has,  I  think,  fairly  established  tfane    « 
points  of  great  importance.     One  is,  that  these  manufactiiies  ^ 
can  be  carried  on  with  success ;  another,  that  the  woriunea 
can  be  preserved  in  as  good  health  as  that  enjoyed  by  a^ 
other  class  of  men  in  the  country ;  and  the  third,  that  the 
deterioration  of  morals  in  such  iustitutions,  which  is  so  often   i 
complained  of,  is  not  necessary,  but  incidental ;  not  inherent  in    j 
the  institution  itself,  but  the  fault  of  the  proprietor. 

Derby,  then  including  Oxford,  contained,  in  1756,  1,000  ^ 
inhabitants ;  in  1774,  1,889 ;  in  1790,  2,994.  Derby  alooa  4 
contained,  in  1800,  1,878  inhabitants ;  and,  in  1810,  3»0S1. 

The  Hooestennuc  springs  from  three  sources ;  the  western,  « 
in  New-Ashford;  the  middle,  in  Windsor;  and  the  eaatemii 
near  the  boundary  between  Washington  and  Middlefield ;  the  ^ 
two  former  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  the  latter  in  the  county  ^ 
ef  Hampshire,  near  the  line  of  separation.  The  middle  and  M 
eastern  branches  unite  in  Dalton,  whence  the  conunon  stream.^ 
proceeds  to  Pittsiield,  where  it  joins  the  western  branch  about^ 
a  mile  below  the  church.  The  western  branch  ia  larger  and^ 
longer  than  either  of  the  others,  but  less  than  their  nailed -fl 
waters.  The  western  branch  passes  through  the  principal  part^ 
of  New- Ashford,  and  through  Lanesborough,befoi6  it  reaches  ^ 
Pittsfield ;  the  eastern,  through  Washington  and  Ptotiidg^  ^ 
field,  or  rather  through  what  is  now  Hinsdale.  In  Immm  -^ 
jKurqiugh  the  western  branch  enters  a  beautiful  lake,  by  ifhUk 
its  waters  are  very  sensibly  increased.  From.  PittsMd  I 
descends  through  Lenox,  Lee,  Stockbridge,  Great  BaiiiQgton,^^ 
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id  Sheffield,  where  it  enters  the  state  of  Connecticut 
henee  it  passes  between  Salisbury  and  Sharon  on  the  west, 
■d  CSanaan  and  Cornwall  on  the  east,  until  it  enters  the  town- 
lip  of  Kent.  After  having  passed  through  this  township, 
melttDg  the  comer  of  Sherman,  it  passes  through  the  centre 
f  New-Milford,  which  it  crosses  diagonally.  After  leaving 
his  townshipt  it  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Brookfield, 
ffvwtown,  Huntington,  and  Stratford;  and  the  western  of 
kntUHury,  Oxford,  Derby,  and  Milfbrd,  The  oourse  of  this 
mtit  firom  New^Ashford  to  Lee,  is  generally  south.  In  Lee 
A  tunis  to  the  westward,  about  seven  or  eight  miles,  through 
Slockbiidge,  and  round  Monument  Mountain.  Thence  to  the 
Connecticut  line  it  pursues  its  original  direction.  Here  it 
gwkss  a  second  bend  to  the  west,  of  perhaps  three  miles ; 
flAer  which  it  proceeds  south«westerly  to  the  lower  part  of 
Kent.  From  this  spot  its  course  is  nearly  south-east  to  the 
8tuid,  with  which  it  unites  between  Stratford  and  Milford 
I^ts.  Its  roost  considerable  tributary  is  the  Naugatuc, 
vttch  joins  it  at  Derby.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Naugatuc, 
^  Hooestennuc  is  navigable  for  sloops  and  brigs.  The  Ob- 
'<»ig  river  is  next  in  size  to  the  Naugatuc.  Its  source  is  in 
^  township  of  Northeast,  in  the  county  of  Dutchess,  and  its 
^trance  in  the  north-west  comer  of  New-Milford  **. 

There  are  three  falls  on  this  river :  the  Salisbury  cataract ; 
^  falls  in  Kent,  at  BulFs  iron-works ;  and  the  great  falls  in 
'i^Qw-Milford.  There  are  also  two  or  three  others  of  no  con- 
B^eoce. 

lo  the  county  of  Berkshire  the  Hooestennuc  is  bordered  by 
Qvy  rich  and  beautiful  intervals.  The  same  delightful  grounds 
kia  fiound  also  in  Canaan,  Salisbury,  and  New-Milford,  and 
I  omaUer  tracts  in  various  other  townships.  In  most  places, 
OweTcnr,  after  the  river  leaves  Canaan  and  Salisbury,  it  passes 
hitflj  through  elevated  grounds,  which  approach  near  to  its 
M^Kji*  and  often  form  them,  leaving  in  many  instances  a  mar- 
in  aearcely  more  than  sufficient  to  allow  of  a  good  road, 
aie  a  few  expansions  in  this  valley,  which  have  not  been 
in  these  Lettera,  but  they  are  of  little  importance^ 


'  '^'  Tbeooly  nniwtliiiig  ^Misiderable  tributary  of  the  Hooestennuc  it  the 
riifag  is  OoibeD. 
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From  the  cataract  in  Salisbury,  taking  the  road  on  the  western 
side  to  Sheffield,  and  thence  proceeding  to  Lanesboroag^  a 
traveller  passes  through  one  of  the  richest  tracts,  and  is  pr^ 
sented  with  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  delightful  soeneSi 
alternately  beautiful  and  sublime,  which  can  be  found  in  this 
country,  perhaps  in  the  world. 

Boats  have,  in  various  instances,  proceeded  during  the 
spring  freshets  from  the  foot  of  the  great  falls  in  New-Milford 
to  Derby.  A  series  of  locks  might  render  this  navigation  safe 
and  convenient  at  all  seasons,  and  this  may  perhaps  at  some 
future  day  be  accomplished ;  but  the  expense  would  be  too 
great  to  be  borne  by  the  present  inhabitants,  or  to  be  repaid 
by  the  business  which  would  be  done. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Hooestennuc  is  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles. 

From  Derby  the  road  crosses  Naugatuc  river ;  and  thence 
proceeds  by  the  side  of  the  Hooestennuc  to  the  near  neigh* 
bourhood  of  its  fountains  in  New-Ashford.  From  Derby  to 
Kent  the  course  is  nearly  north-west,  and  throughout  ib» 
whole  distance  to  New-Milford  is  almost  literally  on  the  bank» 
The  valley  is  everywhere  narrow,  and  the  prospect  limited  on 
both  sides  by  hills  of  considerable  height.  A  few  of  these  are 
bold,  masculine  bluffs,  with  rude  precipices,  which  may  be 
called  magnificent.  Almost  all  of  them  present  declivities  too 
steep  for  convenient  cultivation,  covered  with  a  soil  too  mh 
promising  to  tempt  the  labours  of  the  husbandman.  At  timet 
it  is  sandy,  at  others  rocky,  and  at  others  cold.  Hence  thit 
region  is  more  thinly  populated  than  any  other,  of  equal  exteoi^ 
within  the  limits  of  Connecticut.  The  houses  also  are  few;- 
and  most  of  them  indifferent  buildings.  In  the  parish  of 
South-Britain,  eighteen  miles  from  Derby,  and  twenty-oK- 
from  New-Haven,  there  is  a  small  exception  to  these  re- 
marks. The  rest  of  the  tract  is  solitary  ;  and,  with  the  aid  of 
a  road  generally  sandy  and  heavy,  is  far  from  inviting  exooiw 
sions  of  pleasure. 

You  will  remember,  that  these  observations  are  applied  only 
to  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Hooestennuc,  through  which  we 
passed ;  extending  rarely  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
generally  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  mile.    As  scop  ai: 
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cteep  hilk  are  ascended,  their  surface  presents  a  good 
8oQ  and  sprightlier  scenery,  a  ntimerous  population  and 
ilirarishing  settiements. 

The  first  township,  along  the  skirt  of  which  we  passed,  after 
'We  had  left  Derby,  is  Oxford,  formerly  a  part  of  that  town- 
sldp.  Oxford  is  a  collection  of  hills  and  vallies,  generally 
^Mvered  with  a  strong  soil.  The  inhabitants  are  universally 
ers.  It  includes  two  congregations,  a  Presbyterian  and 
Episcopal  plurality ;  and,  in  1800,  contained  1,410  inha- 
bitants ;  in  1810,  1,418. 

Immediately  north  of  Oxford  lies  the  township  of  South- 

vry,  along  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Hooestennuc.     Its  sur- 

is  pleasant,  and  the  soil  excellent.     It  is  divided  into  two 

es,  the  Town,  and  South-Britain.     The  town  is  a  pretty 

ciUection  of  houses,  chiefly  on  a  single  street,  running  from 

rth  to  south.     The  parish  of  South-Britain  is  small.     That 

^fft  of  it  which  borders  upon  the  Hooestennuc,  presents  the 

nly  specimen  of  soft  scenery  on  our  road,  until  we  reached 

ew-Milford.     The  expansion  here  was  wider,  the  hills  more 

lB.aiidsomely  shaped,  and  the  river  adorned  with  several  inter- 

*^ralf .    The  soil  was  better  than  in  the  parts  through  which  we 

iBad  passed  before.     Here  also  was  a  scattered  hamlet,  the 

nilidntants  of  which  appeared  to  be  in  better  circumstances. 

Sonthbury  contains  two  Presbyterian  congregations.     In  the 

y«ttr  1774  it  was  a  part  of  Woodbury.     In  1790,  it  contained 

X,788  nihabitants ;  in  1800, 1,797 ;  and,  in  1810  (a  part  of  it 

Iviring  been  taken  off  to  form  the  township  of  Middlebury), 

We  dined  at  an  inn  in  South-Britain ;  the  first  house  on  the 
'^  at  which  we  could  obtain  a  dinner  after  leaving  Derby, 
^^  reached  New-Hilford  soon  after  it  became  dark.  The 
^^  WHS  continually  by  our  side ;  a  sprightly,  cheerful  stream 
^  pmre  water,  often  finely  murmuring,  and,  where  it  was 
^^t,  proceeding  with  a  vigorous  current  If  the  bottom 
^ere  smooth,  it  contains  sufficient  water  to  be  beatable  to 
-^ew-Milford,  and  a  considerable  distance  above. 

I  lodged  at  the  bouse  of  a  friend,  where  also  we  break- 
fasted and  dined  the  following  day.  After  breakfast,  accom- 
Ptoied  hj  two  gentlemen,  we  rode  down  the  river,  to  examine 
^^maeUiierj  of  a  grist-mill ;  particularly  a  machine  for  clean- 
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log*  wheat,  supposed  to  be  singular  in  its  eonstmction»  conte- 
Bience»  and  eflkacy.     It  is  a  hollow  cylinder^  fbnned  of  stroag 
canyas,  inclosed  by  a  circular  frame,  and  -placed  in  m  smsH 
degree  obliquely.     Into  this  cylinder  the  wheat  is  earned  iii  a 
gradual  stream  by  the  general  motion  of  the  aiill ;  and  de- 
scends from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end  with  the  tequisifeBr 
rapidify,  by  means  of  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  cylinder^  •  «By 
diis  motion  a  blast  is  .produced,  of  suffidant  strength  torUow^ 
away  all  the  impurities  mixed  with  the  wheat;  and  leave  it 
markably  clean«    The  mill  stands  upon  what'aie>*here 
the  Little  Falls,  one  of  the  best  mill  seats  which  I  hare 
Hence  we  proceeded  to  the  Great  Falls,  crossing  the 
tennuc  about  half  a  mile  farther  down,  in  order  to 
some  interesting  objects  which  we  had  passed  the  pi 
evening.    These  falls  are  on  the  north  side  of  a  hill,'  aboni 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height    Through  tUs  UU 
river,  during  the  long  progress  of  ages,  has  forced  its  way 
wearing  down  the  original   barrier.     From  the  falls  to 
cove,  a  wide  expansion  of  the  river  immediately  below 
hills,  is  one  quarter  of  a  mile ;  being  the  breadth  of  the 
as  it  originally  stood,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  0f  the  mdunt 
That  the  two  parts  of  the  elevation  weve  onee  united  itf 
lieved,  without  a  question,  by  the  mhabitants  of  all>the 
rounding  country ;  and  will  not,  I  suspect,  be  doubted  by 
attentive  spectator.    The  banks,  which  ascend  immediateBs 
firbm  the  river,  are  two  vast  and  awful  precipices  of  solid 
of  the  height  mentioned  above,  smoothly  worn  as  if  cut 
tools  through  the  mountain.     The  sides  of  the  chasm  are 
pendicular,    and  their  aspect  eminently  grand  and 
Withm  the  chasm  the  stream  murmurs  rapidly  over  a  bed- 
rocks.   At  its  foot,  or  at  the  entrance  of  tfie  eove  betwr< 
has  the  smooth  expansion  of  a  lake,  and  is  almost  unfathoiiilMrT 
This  depth  is  believed,  and  as  I  apprehend  on  the  beat  fliiiiiiakf 
to  have  been  scooped  out  by  a  cataract  aneienidy  fitnaed^li^ 
the  mountain; 

When  the  mountam  was  unbroken,  the  vaDey  of  ike  Hi 
tennuc,  where  the  town  of  New*Milford  now  is«  and 
miles  above,  Urtm  a  lake.   On  thia  subject  the  excniEsiena^ 
I  have  made  through  various  parts  of  these  states,  have 
me  apprehensions  veqr  different  from  thea^*  1?hiek  I 
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mUj  eotertaioed,  and  not  improbably  from  those,  which  wilf 
le  entertained  by  any  man,  who  has  not  deriyed  his  opimons 
ban  actaal  inspeetioa.    There  is  an  analogy,  running  through 
lU  the  scenes  of  this  nature,  which  I  have  examined,  and  pro- 
lacing  a  conviction,  not  easily  derived  from  one,  two,  or  a 
Sbiv.     After  having  seen  a  small  number,  the  mind  is  gradually 
lampelled  to  suspect,  that  passages  like  this  may  have  been 
irem  by  the  streams  of  which  they  are  now  the  channels* 
8ome  of  them  (for  example^  this,  which  is  under  consideration)' 
BKkibit  so  nmny,  and  so  obvious,  proofs  of  such  attrition,  that 
a  apectator  can  hardly  refuse  to  admit  the  supposition  as  being 
in  some  degree  reasonable.     As  he  proceeds  in  his  investiga- 
lioa«  new  evidence  of  its  reasonableness  is  continually  fur- 
■shed :  and  what  was  at  first  little  more  than  an  hypothesis 
is  by  degrees  changed  into  an  established  opinion.     In  this 
manner  I  have  slowly  come  to  a  full  belief,  that  most  of  those, 
which  in  these  Letters  I  have  called  expansions,  in  the  vallies 
through   which  the  rivers  in   this  country  flow,  were  once 
lbs  beds  of  lakes,  formed  by  barriers  extended  across  their 
esdets  at  the  lower  extremity  of  each ;  and  that  the  lakes 
knre  disappeared  by  the  breaking  down  of  these  barriers. 
I  have  looked  on  with  attention,    and    have  been  forcibly 
itmck  by  the  proofs  which  I  have  seen  of  the  justness  of 
Ais  opinion,   in  a  series  of  appearances  too  numerous  and 
often  too  minute  to  be  recorded  or  remembered.     A  multi- 
A4e  of  these,  which  could  not  be  forgotten,  I  have  succes- 
sively compared,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  process  has  been 
'his  eonviction.     Should  you  dissent  from  it,  I  shall  not  ac- 
knowledge you  as  a  competent  judge ;  but  shall  plead  to  the 
l^itisdiction  of  the  court,  until  yon  have  personally  examined 
^  <»b|eets  themselves* 
;To  imlaoe  others,  who  may  read  Aese  Letters,  to  investi- 
Ae  snbjeot  hereafter,  I  will  mention  a  number  of  places, 
tins  prooess  of  natore  has  been  accomplished. 
On  the  Connecticut,    the  first  or  lowest  of  these  lakes 
at.  Mid  immediately  above,  Middletown.    The  barrier 
Ibnaed  by  the  hills,  usually  called  mountains,  crossing  the 
at  a  phoe  named  Maronus,  about  four  miles  east  of  that 

hdce  covered  the  expansion  whkh  extends  fitom 
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Wethersfield  to  Springfield.    The  barrier  was  at  Stepney,  w 
Rocky  Hill. 

The  third  coyered  the  country  torroanding  NorthamptoD. 
The  barrier  was  formed  by  the  junction  of  Monnt  Tom  anl 
Mount  Holyoke. 

The  fourth  extended  from  Gill  to  Brattleboropgh.  The 
barrier  was  formed  just  above  the  mouth  of  Miller^s  river. 

The  fifth  extended  from  Westmoreland  to  Walp<^,  mi 
was  produced  by  West  River  mountain,  or  the  hills  imme- 
diately above. 

The  sixth  commenced  at  Bellows'  falls,  and  extended  to 
Claremont. 

The  seventh  was  at  Oxford,  sustained  by  the  hills  in  As 
northern  part  of  Lyme. 

The  eighth  was  at  Haverhill,  supported  by  the  hills  in  Pier- 
mont. 

The  ninth  was  at  Lancaster,  of  which  the  barrier  was  liv 
tleton  mountains. 

The  tenth  was  immediately  above  the  falls  in  Northnia- 
borland. 

The  eleventh  was  immediately  above  the  Grand  MonadBOC* 

On  the  Hooestenmic,  the  first  was  at  Derby,  sustained  by 
the  hills  at  Derby  Narrows. 

The  second  at  New-Milford. 

The  third  in  Kent,  immediately  above  the  fall  at  BalTi 
iron  works. 

The  fourth  extended  from  Salisbury  cataract  to  Great  Bm^ 
rington. 

The  fifth  firam  the  west  end  of  Monument  Mountain  to 
Lanesborough. 

On  the  Hudson,  there  was  one  vast  lake,  and  perhaps  but 
one ;  kept  up  to  a  great  height  by  the  high  lands  immediately 
below  Fishgill.  This  piece  of  water  was  little  less  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  length ;  and,  in  some  places,  more 
than  forty  in  breadth. 

If  there  was  a  second,  the  barrier  was  probably  between 
Waterford  and  Lansingburgh. 

If  there  was  a  third,  the  barrier  was  at  Stillwater ;  and  the 
lake  extended  to  Fort  Edward,  or  perhaps  to  Miller^s  falls. 

On  the  Mohawk,  the  Cohoes,  or  more  probably  some  ante- 
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I,  sapported  the  first  lake ;  extending  backward  a 
rable  distance  beyond  Schenectady. 
MGond  was  immediately  above  Anthony's  Nose,  which, 
■ember  right,  is  in  Johnstown. 

third  commences  at  the  Little  falls,  and  extended  as 
kai  Rome. 

lilt,  which  might  be  easily  increased,  will  be  snfficient 
purpose  in  hand. 

B  be  obTions,  that  the  circumstances  attending  the  case 
id  most  be  very  diverse  in  different  places ;  and  that 
ienee,  by  which  the  probability  of  this  supposition  is 
[,  must  be  much  clearer  in  some  of  these  cases  than  in 
At  New-Milford,  and  at  the  Little  falls  on  the  Mo- 
it  cannot  rationally  be  questioned.  In  various  other 
the  evidence  is  strong,  in  others  still  it  is  less  obvious ; 
n  the  appearance  of  the  stream,  the  alleged  barrier, 
ttnds  above,  and  the  general  analogy  running  through 
1,  and  through  many  others  of  less  note,  an  eye-witness, 
loold  examine  a  considerable  nimiber  of  them  with 
in,  could,  I  think,  scarcely  fail  of  readily  admitting  the 
'tub  opinion. 

Ai  manner  the  Euxine,  by  breaking  down  the  mound  at 
ix  of  the  Bosphorus,  has  uncovered  a  large  tract  of 
f  on  its  eastern,  northern,  and  western  shores ;  and 
sdme  distant  period  the  great  American  lakes,  by 
g  down  the  wall,  formed  by  the  stratum  of  lime-stone 
Miem  end  of  Lake  Erie,  may  leave  their  beds  bare, 
an  extensive  regions  to  the  scythe  and  the  plough. 

I  am,  Snr,  8cc.  ' 


III.  2  c 


LETTER  II. 


Indian  Monument.  Kent.  Major  General  Swift.  Jour 
from  Salisbury  Cataract  to  Lake  George.  CaUk 
Northumberland.  Moreau.  Saratoga  Springs.  Be 
ton  Springs.  Lansingburgh.  Troy.  Albany.  Hudi 
Livingston.  Clermont.  Rhinebeck.  Clinton.  Pou 
keepsie.     Fishkill.     Philipstown. 

Dear  Sir; 

After  we  had  examined  the  falls  of  this  river, 
its  passage  through  the  mouDtains  below,  my  companiomi 
cended  the  summit  of  that  on  the  eastern  side,  for  the  pur| 
of  seeing  a  monument  of  stones,  formed  in  a  manner  g< 
rally  resembling  that  which  I  have  heretofore  described 
these  Letters,  as  existing  on  Monument  mountain,  near  St 
bridge.  It  was  intended  to  mark  the  grave  of  an  Id 
chief  who  was  buried  here. 

Thb  chief  was  one  of  the  Scaghticokes :  a  tribe  whi 
have  heretofore  mentioned,  and  of  which  New-Milford 
formerly  the  principal  residence.  His  crime  was  the  ma 
of  one  of  his  own  people.  In  consequence  of  this  act  be 
immediately  pursued  by  the  avenger  of  blood ;  who,  an 
the  Mohekaneews,  and  among  the  Iroquois  also,  was,  use 
the  neai'est  male  kinsman.  The  chief  fled  to  Roxbm 
township  bordering  on  New-Milford  south-eastward,  th 
to  Woodbury,  and  thence  to  Southbury :  in  which  towi 
he  came  upon  the  river.  He  then  directed  his  course  u] 
stream  till  he  reached  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  whei 
was  overtaken  and  killed  by  his  piursuer,  on  the  spot  in  n 
he  was  buried. 

The  figure  of  this  monument  was,  in  one  respect,  diffi 
from  that  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockbridge. 
was  an  obtuse  cone.    This  is  a  circular  enclosure^  surronii 
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grave.  Both  were,  however,  gathered  in  the  same  man- 
Everj  IndiaD,  at  least  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  de- 
led belonged,  considered  himself  as  under  a  sacred  obli- 
OD,  whenever  he  passed  by,  to  add  one  stone  to  the  heap ; 
lid,  I  believe,  those  of  every  other  tribe  belonging  to  the 
te  nation.  In  this  gradual  manner  both  monuments  were 
omulated. 

t  is  remarkable,  that  both  are  on  high  and  solitary  grounds, 
ote  from  every  Indian  settlement ;  and  that  the  persons 
led  were  excluded  from  the  customary  burying  places  of 
r  respective  tribes ;  places  considered,  I  believe,  by  all  the 
kakaneews  as  consecrated  ground.  Of  both  it  is  also  true, 
:  the  Indians  have  declared  the  obligation  to  cast  any  more 
les  upon  them  to  have  ceased  for  a  considerable  period. 
the  chief  buried  here,  it  is  certain,  that  he  was  considered 
laving  committed  a  gross  crime.  This  last  fact  makes  the 
etice  of  forming  monuments  in  this  manner  approximate 
I  nearer  to  the  custom  of  the  Israelites,  mentioned  in  my 
oant  of  Stockbridge.  Within  a  short  time  past,  some 
lag  gentlemen  studying  physic  in  the  neighbourhood,  at- 
ipted  to  dig  up  the  bones  of  this  deceased  chief.  The  at- 
ipt,  while  it  destroyed  an  interesting  relic  of  Indian  manners, 
^  v^ry  great  offence  to  the  Scaghticokes,  who  threatened 
10  with  violence  for  the  injury  done  to  their  tribe. 
Ilie  road,  as  it  comes  from  the  south,  ascends  this  moun- 
tin  a  manuer  well-devised  and  very  convenient ;  but  passes 
r  ground  fitted  to  awaken  horror  in  the  traveller.  It  runs 
I  imall  distance  from  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  which  in  dif- 
mt  places  is  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
ght 

rhe  township  of  New-Milford  extends  near  twenty  miles 
If  this  river,  and  is  about  six  miles  in  breadth.  The  sur- 
e  is  handsome,  an  open  valley,  rising  gradually  and  irre- 
llriy  from  the  river,  and  swelling  into  hills,  varied  in  their 
111,  and  in  several  instances  beautiful.  On  the  south-west 
I'vzpansion  opens  to  the  hills  beyond  Danbury  ;  and  is  in 
i  direction  not  less  than  twenty  miles  in  extent.  The 
WMtennoc  is  here  a  considerable  stream,  alternated  with 
Iffki  and  falls.  It  is  also  bordered  for  a  great  length  by 
^  vid  beantiftil  interrals. 

2c3 
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The  soil  of  this  township  is  various.  A  great  part  of 
it  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  producing  all  the  crops  of  the 
climate. 

The  town  consists  of  about  forty  houses,  built  chiefly  on  a 
single  street,  running  parallel  with  the  river.  It  is  a  neat 
settlement.  The  inhabitants,  it  will  bo  supposed,  are  protper- 
ous.  The  rest  of  the  township  is  divided  into  farms  of  qd- 
common  fertility. 

New-Milford  contains  two  parishes;  the  Town,  and  Bridge- 
water;  and  three  congregations,  two  Presbyterian  and  one 
Episcopal.  In  1756,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  1,137 ; 
in  1774,  2,776;  in  1790,  3,167;  in  1800,  3,221;  in  1810, 
8,537. 

Three  miles  eastward  from  this  town  there  is  a  silver  mine. 
One  of  the  inhabitants,  a  Captain  Rowe,  dug  ore  from  it 
eight  or  ten  years  after  the  revolutionary  war,  as  an  agent 
for  the  proprietors,  who  were  citizens  of  New- York.  The 
work  was  given  up  on  account  of  the  water,  which  flowed  into 
the  cavity,  and  which  could  not  be  drawn  off  without  too  great 
an  expense.  The  general  belief  here  is,  that  it  was  wrougkt 
with  considerable  profit. 

Both  white  and  clouded  marble  abound  in  this  township, 
and  have  been  extensively  wrought  for  many  years. 

After  dinner  we  bade  our  friends  adieu,  and  rode  to  Kent, 
twelve  miles.     The  first  part  of  onr  way  was  pleasant,  the 
remainder  wild  and  solitary;  lying  principally  in  a  forest  thi 
interspersed  with  settlements.     The  road  is  indifferent^ 
little  used.     A  parallel  road  on  the  hills,  which  is  good, 
considerably  shorter,  commands  almost  all  the  travellii^  in  tU 
direction. 

The  next  morning  we  proceeded  to  Sheffield,  througltf 
Kent,  Cornwall,  a  part  of  Canaan,  and  Salisbury :  thirtj-two^ 
miles.  The  first  part  of  om*  journey  lay  over  the  Scaghticok^S 
lands,  formerly  described.  These  lands  have  lately  been  sold^ 
nnder  a  law  of  the  state,  which  directs  the  interest  of 
money  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  these  people, 
are  now  enclosed,  and  begin  to  wear  the  appearance  of 
directed  agriculture ;  but  are  much  less  romantic  than  in 
former  state. 

Kent  is  an  indifferently  appearing  town, -built  in  a 
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•  maimer  along  the  road  for  two  or  three  miles.    The  fnrface  is 

•  Tery  aneren,  and  not  very  inviting ;  and  the  soil  much  inferior 
to  that  of  New-Milford.  The  township  at  large  is  rough,  and 
the  road  indifierent. 

Kent  contains  rich  mines  of  iron,  which  are  extensively 
^wrought     They  are  the  property  of  the  Honourable  William 
Samuel  Johnson,  of  Stratford,   and  of  Samuel  Forbes,  and 
John  Adam,  Esquires,  of  Canaan. 

Kent  contained,  in  1766,  1,000  inhabitants;  in  1774, 1,996; 
mn  1790  (having  been  divided),  1,318;  in  1800,  1,607;  in 
3L810, 1,794. 

Cornwall,  along  the  river,  has  a  softer  aspect  than  Kent ; 
^^and  is  particularly  distinguished  for  being  the  residence  of  the 
^Honourable  Major-General  Heman  Swift.  This  gentleman 
"^ras  bom  in  Wareham,  in  the  county  of  Plymouth.  Massa- 
^chusetts,  formerly  described  in  these  Letters.  The  only  edu- 
^sation,  which  he  received,  was  that  of  a  parochial  school. 
JSoon  after  his  removal  into  this  state,  when  a  young  man,  he 
chosen  a  representative  to  the  legislature.  In  the  Ame- 
army  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  Brigadier-General.  After 
revolutionary  war  was  ended,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
council.  He  resigned  his  seat  at  this  board  in  the  year 
1l8Q2.  For  many  years,  also,  he  was  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  for  the  county  of  Litchfield. 

General  Swift  was  disting^sbed  for  native  strength  of 
niod,  r^^larly  directed  to  practical  and  useful  objects ;  and 
W  solicitously  sought  improvement,  from  the  sources  which 
^ere  within  his  reach.  In  this  manner  he  acquired,  exten- 
sively, that  knowledge,  which  fits  a  man  to  be  serviceable  to 
Ui  fellow-men.  This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  makes  little 
%ire  in  books ;  but,  in  him,  its  efiicacy  was  happily  felt  by 
d  those,  with  whom^  he  was  concerned  in  the  afiairs  of  Ufe. 
tti  aflSsctions  were  soft  and  gentle,  and  his  conversation  mild 
4  nnaasuming.  But  his  conceptions  were  bold  and  mas- 
ciiiie,  and  his  disposition  invincibly  firm.  When  he  was 
<Miee  asrared  of  his  duty,  nothing  could  move  him  firom  his 
Pvpose.  Hence  he  possessed  an  independence  of  mind, 
^hieh  all  men  reverenced,  and  all  bad  men  dreaded. 

As  an  oflBcer,  though  destitute  of  the  brilliancy  so  coveted 
ja  tbal  character,  he  was  highly  respected  by  his  fellow-officers, 
^  loved  by  the  soldiers ;  every  one  of  whom  approached 
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a  oertainty  of  being  justly  and  kindly  treated.  His 
bravery  was  that  of  Putnam,  tempered  with  eonsommate  pm- 
dence.  As  a  judge,  probably  no  man  ever  held  a  more  eqnsi 
balance.  As  a  councillor,  he  was  wise,  public  spirited,  sod 
honourable.  As  a  man,  he  was  humble;  sincere,  upright, 
generous,  charitable,  and  eminently  pious.  The  great  in- 
quiry of  his  life  was,  what  was  his  duty,  and  his  great  purpose 
to  do  it 

Not  long  after  the  resignation  of  his  public  offices,  he  was 
attacked  by  infirmities,  which  in  a  great  measure  destroyed 
his  energy,  both  of  body  and  mind.  I  saw  him,  but  he  was 
in  ruins.  He  knew  me,  which  was  more  than  I  expected, 
and  shook  me  by  the  hand  with  visible  affection  and  plea- 
sure ;  but  it  was  a  gleam  of  sunshine  through  the  crevice  of  a 
dark  cloud,  opened  only  for  a  moment.  He  requested  me 
earnestly  to  remember  him  in  my  prayers ;  and  bade  me  an 
affectionate  and  final  farewell. 

I  should  hardly  make  these  observations  concerning  a  living 
man,  who  was  sufficiently  possessed  of  his  faculties  to  realiie 
their  import :  but  this  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  excellent 
man,  whom  I  have  described.  With  respect  to  this  subject, 
he  is  deceased.  In  themselves  they  are  just,  and  by  General 
Swift  are  richly  deserved. 

From  Cornwall  to  the  Salisbury  cataract  the  comtry  re-  — 
sembles  that  which  has  been  already  described,  but  is  of  a  stiH^ 
softer  aspect.  It  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  soil  is  indiffereot.1..: 
You  will  remember,  that  I  speak  of  the  valley  only, 
road  is  a  turnpike,  in  some  places  sandy,  otherwise  good. 

We  dined  at  a  house  near  the  cataract;  and,  while 
dinner  was  preparing,  went  out  to  take  a  view  of  this  fine 
ject.     Its  appearance  I  found  sensibly  changed  since  my 
visit.     The  mill  on  the  right  bank  was  gone.     The  rocks  wt 
in  several  places  considerably  worn.     The  direction,  sise, 
figure  of  the  currents,  and  the  spots  from  which  they  iasm 
were  materially  altered  in  a  variety  of  places ;  though  ii 
parably  less  than  at  Glen's  Falls.     Still  there  was  a  loss  ii 
some  degree  of  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty^  with  which 
had   been   formerly   delighted.      The   two   rocks,    whiok 
mentioned  heretofore,  as  leaning  in  a  remarkable  manner 
wards  each  other,  and  which  then  stood  in  the  bed  of 
stream,  now  stood  on  tbe  eastern  shore :  the  river,  perhaps 
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luiTiiig  lets  water,  and  therefore  not  surrounding  dieai ;  or» 
-^rhat  is  not  improbable,  having  worn  its  channel  deeper  on 
the  western  side.  The  upper  fall  is  seen  between  those  rocks 
Sua  manner  strikingly  picturesque. 

We  took  the  road  to  Sheffield  on  the  western  side,  and 
-found  it  moderately  good,  and  the  scenery  pleasing. 

From  Sheffield,  the  next  morning,  Thursday,  September 
,  we  rode  to  Stockbridge  to  dinner,  and  in  the  afternoon 
roceeded  to  New-Lebanon,  thirty  miles.     On  our  way  to 
tockbridge  we  went  to  the  Indian  monument,  mentioned  in 
former  part  of  these  Letters;  and,   to  our  great  regret, 
%und  it  broken  up  in  the  same  manner  as  that  at  New- 
IMilfonl. 

I  ought  in  my  account  of  that  to   have  added,  that  this 

^Bode  of  erecting  monuments  was  adopted  only  on  peculiar 

<3ccasions.    The  common  manner  of  Indian  burial  had  nothing 

V.B  it  of  this  nature.    The  remains  of  the  dead,  who  died  at 

Smne,  were  lodged  in  a  common  cemetery,  belonging  to  the 

"village  in  which  they  had  lived.     Sometimes  they  were  laid 

lioriBontaHy,  and  sometimes  were  interred  in  a  sitting  posture. 

niieir  bows  and  arrows  are  said  to  have  been  buried  with  the 

men ;  and  with  them,  and  perhaps  with  women  also,  various 

utensils.     These,  it  is  said,  thev  believed  to  be  necessarv,  or 

^  least  useful,  to  their  departed  friends  in  their  journey  to- 

^rds  that  happy  region  in  the  south-west,  where,  according 

to  their  mythology,  all  the  brave  and  good  will  be  finally  ga- 

^iiered.     It  is  remarkable,  that  they  erected  no  monuments 

o^er  them,  nor  commemorated  them  by  any  external  objects 

Steven     Instead  of  this  they  would  never  themselves  name 

^m,  nor  without  resentment  suffer  them  to  be  named  by 

®ttiers.     In  the  year  1066,  the  celebrated   Philip  went  to 

Nantucket,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  John  Gibbs,  an  Indian 

^  that  island,  who  had  mortally  offended  him  by  naming  one 

^  his  deceased  relations.     Gibbs,  however,  escaped,  being 

^<>iicealed  by  Thomas  Macy,  an  English  inhabitant. 

These  monuments  were  plainly  erected  under  the  sanctions 
^  religion ;  for  every  Indian  felt  himself  religiously  obliged, 
^ben  he  passed  by,  to  cast  a  stone  upon  them.  How  long 
^^  obfigation  extended  is  to  me  unknown ;  but  it  had  its  ter- 
;  for  die  Indians,  in  both  these  instances,  consider 
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themsehres  as  havii^  been  rdeased  firam  it  a  good  amAa  tf 
years. 

Both  of  them  were  also  raised  apoo  extraordinaij  ofwuinM 
What  those  occasions  were  it  may  now  be  loqiioMiUo  to  ^ 
termiDe. 

I  found  the  upper  part  of  Richmond  vMej  mote  buaaiiH 
than  I  had  thought  it  before.  The  fields  in  their  aae,  figve, 
surface,  and  fertility,  are  remarkably  fine,  and  aie 
with  beautiful  trees,  standing  akematdy  angle,  in 
clumps,  and  in  handsome  groves.  The  cultiTation  is  pUrif 
of  a  superior  cast  The  acclivities  on  both  sides  of  the  vafcj 
are  of  the  most  elegant  forms;  and  Saddle  Moantainsdl 
Taghkannuc,  each  in  full  view  at  the  distance  ci  about  twiesi^ 
miles,  limit  the  prospect 

The  Shakers'  settlement  at  New-Lebanon  had  ii 
as  was  indeed  the  whole  population  of  the  valley.  A 
derable  village  had  been  raised  up  in  the  near  neigUKrarhood 
of  the  spring.  This  valley  has  been  mnoh  more  eefehnted 
than  that  of  Richmond,  but  is  far  less  beautiful. 

We  lodged  here  in  a  very  indiflerent  inn.  The  nextnon- 
ing,  after  having  walked  up  to  the  spring,  and  exandoed  Ik 
baths,  and  other  appendages,  we  began  our  jonmey  io  Al- 
bany, where  we  arrived  in  season  for  dinner,  twenty-six  niki. 

The  county  of  Rensselaer  I  found  exceedingly  changed  ftr 
the  better,  since  I  passed  through  it  in  1802.  Almost  afl  Ae 
marks  of  a  recent  settlement  had  vanished.  The  fields,  Ae 
orchards,  the  houses,  and  their  appendages,  wote  the  sqMCt 
which  we  expect  to  find  in  a  well  cultivated  conntiy. 

In  Albany  I  lodged  at  the  house  of  the  HonomvUe  Job 
Lovett,  counsellor  at  law  in  that  city,  and  since  a  member  of 
congress ;  a  gentleman  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  tifttj 
civility  and  attention  which  we  could  wish,  both  now  aod«D 
our  return. 

Monday,  October  23d,  accompanied  by  Mr.  L  ■  ,^ 
rode  to  Stillwater;  and,  after  being  obliged  to  wait  ilv^ 
hours  for  our  dinner,  proceeded  to  Argyle,  on  the  eastern  i^ 
of  Miller's  falls.  Mr.  L.  left  us  the  next  morning,  and  ^ 
proceeded  to  Lake  Geoi^,  passing  through  the  villagei  ^ 
Fort  Edward,  Sandy  Hill,  and  Glen's  Falls.  Here  we  dina^i 
and,  while  our  dinner  was  preparing,  w^nt  down  to  exami^ 
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thb  Doble  cataract.    To  my  great  mortifibalion  I  found  it  en- 

cwnbered  and  defaced,  by  the  erection  of  several  paltry  build* 

JBgs  raised  up  since  my  last  visit  to  this  place.     The  rocks, 

tioth  above  and  below  the  bridge,  were  extremely  altered,  and 

greatly  for  the  worse,  by  the  operations  of  the  water  and  the 

veather.    The  courses  of  the  currents  had  undergone,  in 

.  Biany  places,  a  similar  variation.      The  view  at  the  same 

tine  was  broken  by  the  buildings ;  two  or  three  of  which, 

,  designed  to  be  mills,  were  given  up  as  usdess,  and  were  in 

.mins.      Another  was  a  wretched-looking  cottage,  standing 

qpon  the  island  between  the   bridges.      Nothing  could  be 

Ittore  dissonant  from  the  splendour  of  this  scene,  and  hardly 

any  thing  more  disgusting.     I  found  a  considerable  part  of 

the  rocks  below   the  road   so  much  wasted,  that  I  could 

Msrcely  acknowledge  them  to  be  the  same. 

After  dinner  we  set  out  for  the  lake,  but,  missing  our 
way,  lost  four  or  five  miles,  and  made  what  should  have  been 
twenty-five,  twenty-nine  or  thirty.  Here  we  found  a  good 
ioD. 

The  country  from  Albany  to  Lake  George  is  extensively 
inproved.  Waterford  is  become  a  handsome  village  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  surrounding  a  neat  Presby- 
tcdan  church ;  many  of  them  valuable.  It  contains,  also,  a 
considerable  number  of  stores,  some  of  them  large  and  ex- 
p6Qiive,  together  with  a  greater  number  of  mechanics'  shops. 
The  whole  aspect  of  this  village  is  that  of  business  and  thrift 

On  the  road  from  Waterford  to  Fort  Edward  a  great  num- 
ber of  valuable  houses  are  erected.    The  enclosures  are  un- 
piDved  and  multiplied,  and  the  country  is  more  generally  and 
better  cultivated.    This  ia  particularly  true  of  Argyle  and 
Nortbamberland,  of   Halfmoon,   Stillwater,    and   Saratoga; 
Jet  throughout  the  whole  distance  the  country  is  greatly  ad- 
vanced towards  a  state  of  thorough  cultivation.    At  Fort  Ed- 
ward, Sandy-Hill,  and  Glen's  Falls,  there  are  three  hand- 
lune   villages,  greatly  improved  in  every  respect  since  my 
kttt  journey  through  this  region.     In  each  of  the  two  last 
there  is  a  neat  Presbyterian  church  lately  erected.    A  minister 
has  been  settled  over  both  villages,  on  a  salary  of  700  dollars 
per  annum ;  a  fact  which  proves  at  once  the  prosperity  and 
lood  disposition  of  the  inhabitants. 
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A  strong  bridge  is  built  over  the  Mokawk,  in  tlie  jUm 
that  erected  by  General  Schuyler,  half  a  mile  below 
Cohoes;  and  another  across  the  Hudson,  from  Northmi 
land  to  Argyle,  at  the  foot  of  Miller's  Falls.  The  road 
Glen's  Falls  is  become  worse  than  it  was  formerly,  h 
been  worn  down  through  the  soil  (which  is  tolerably  fins] 
a  loose  sand  below,  sufficiently  encumbered  with  stones. 

In  consequence  of  losing  our  road,  I  had  an  oppoit 
of  seeing  more  extensively  the  township  of  Queens 
That  which  we  took  bent  to  the  north-east.  It  was  bon 
for  several  miles  by  a  succession  of  good  farms,  the  ap] 
ance  of  which,  and  of  the  houses  which  were  upon  t 
sufficiently  indicated  the  easy,  prosperous  state  of  the  i 
bitants. 

In  the  account  which  I  gave  of  my  former  journey  to  : 
Geoi^,  I  observed,  that,  to  complete  the  scenery  bdoi 
to  this  fine  piece  of  water,  the  efforts  of  cultivation 
wanting ;  but  that,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  the  hai 
the  husbandman  would  adorn  its  borders  with  all  the  sm 
scenes  of  agriculture.  I  also  added,  it  would  not  det 
the  gift  of  prophecy  to  fn^esee,  that  the  villas  of  opul 
and  refinement  will,  within  half  a  century,  add  here  the 
gancies  of  art  to  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  nature. 

When  I  wrote  these  observations  I  Uttle  thought, 
within  ten  years,  there  would  be  raised  up  a  beautiful  vil' 
exhibiting,  with  a  brilliancy  almost  singular,  many  of  i 
elegancies.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact.  Few  settlemen 
the  same  size  have  a  more  cheerful  and  thrifty  appear 
than  that  of  Caldwell,  erroneously  named  Fort  Oec 
which  has  within  this  period  been  built  on  the  western  sii 
the  lake,  immediately  after  turning  its  southern  bouni 
and  almost  literally  at  its  south-western  comer.  A  numb 
neat  and  even  handsome  houses  have  started  up  here,  n 
the  direction  and  by  the  enterprise  of  a  Mr.  Caldwel 
Albany,  the  proprietor,  as  I  understand,  of  this  township, 
one  of  them  we  found  all  the  accommodations  which  are 
ally  found  in  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  United  St 
Another  was  a  country  seat,  a  pretty  building,  sunoifl 
by  handsome  appendages. 

The  next  morning  we  rose  early,  with  a  design  to 
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ezcurrion  upon  the  lake,  but  fonnd  the  sky  thickly  overcast^ 
and  watery  elouds  brooding  heavily  on  the  summits  of  the 
OKNiBtainSy  an  onambignonB  indication   of  approaching  rain. 
We  waited  until  eleven  o'clock,  and  found  the  proofs  of  foul 
weather  continually  increasing,  and  every  prospect  of  going 
upon  the  lake  vanished.     We  had  engaged  to  return  to  Al^ 
bany  on  Saturday,  and  between   eleven  and  twelve  recom<- 
meneed  our  journey.    On  our  way  we  examined  Fort  George. 
I  found  the  woiks  considerably  decayed.     We  also  surveyed 
Fort  WilHam  Henry,  Bloody  Pond,  &c. ;  and,  after  having 
«pent  as  much  time  as  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  weather 
'iroald  permit,  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  township  of 
^airfield,  six  miles  south  of  Glen's  Falls. 

The  township  of  Caldwell,  together  with  two  or  three 
others,  was  formerly  a  part  of  that  of  Bolton ;  a  large  tract, 
commencing  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  and  proceeding  near 
to  its  foot,  about  thirty  miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  in  dif- 
ferent places  was  from  about  six  to  perhaps  sixteen  miles. 
Before  it  was  divided,  that  is,  in  the  year  1800,  it  contained 
9T9  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1810,  the  present  Bolton  con- 
tained 726,  and  Caldwell,  560.  Both  townships  are  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Lake  George ;  and  Caldwell,  by  the  north- 
esistern  branch  of  the  Hudson  and  Bolton,  partly  upon  that 
branch,  and  partly  by  the  Scaroon  lake,  its  head-water. 

We  arrived  at  Fairfield,  happily,  just  at  the  moment  when 
it  1)egan  to  rain  with  violence.  The  clouds  had  sprinkled,  us 
^or  four  or  five  miles,  but  without  any  serious  inconvenience. 
It  rained  very  hard  through  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
Uirough  the  evening. 

The  tract  through  which  we  had  passed  was  once  in  the 

township   of  Northumberland,    formerly  mentioned,    and  is 

*^ow  in  that  of  Moreau.     The  part  of  it  through  which  we 

travelled^  together  with  that  which  I  crossed  from  Glen's  Falls 

^o  Carpent^^s*  with  Mr.  L— -,  when  returning  fromVer- 

S^emiei,  k  a  ydlow-pine  plain ;  the  soil  sandy  and  light,  the 

^■diabitantB  few  and   unprosperous.      Both   these  townships 

'^ere  included  in  the  ancient  Saratoga.    The  whole  township 

of  Saratoga  contained,  in  the  year  1790,  3,071  inhabitants ; 

in  the  year  1800,  the  present  Saratoga  contained  2,481,  and 

^orthnmbeilaiid,  2,007 ;  together,  4,488.     In  1810,  the  num- 
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bers  in  Saratoga  were  3,183 ;  in  Northnmbeiiandy  2J041 ;  anl 
in  Moreau,  1,347;  total  6,571*. 

On  the  26th  we  rode  to  Balkton  Spa  to  dinner,  twenty 
miles;  whence  in   the  afternoon  we    proceeded   to  Sche- 
nectady, sixteen.     From  Fairfield  to  the  Saratoga   springB, 
aboat  twelve  or  thirteen  miles,  the  oonntry  stiD  contimed 
to    be    yellow-pine    gromid;    in    several  places    less  ievek 
and  more  populous  than  that  through  which  we  had  tiie&if^ 
passed.     Still  the  soil  was  generally  indifierent,  and  the  nimi — 
her  of  inhabitants  small.     At  the  Saratoga  springs  we  foun^Bi 
a  considerable  village,  raised  up  principally  by  the  reputati< 
of  these  waters.     There  are  two  sets  of  these  springs,  and  th< 
village  lies  between  them;  or,  rather,  there  is  a  cluster 
houses  at  the  northern,  and  another  at  the  southern  springs.^  - 
Some  of  the  houses  are  handsome  and  expensive.     These  ar^a 
almost  all  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers,  andEs 
mre  indeed  no  other  than  luxurious  boarding-houses.     A  fen^ 
decent  ones  have,  however,  been  built  by  the  inhabitants  foK''^ 

*  While  at  Saratov,  in  the  soromer  of  1807, 1  bad  an  interesting  oppor>-^ 
tnnity  of  witnessing  to  what  a  surprising  degree  the  acuteness  of  one 
may  be  increased  by  the  loss  of  another.    A  respectable  farmer  of 
place,  whom  curiosity  prompted  me  to  visit,  although  entirely  deaf, 
sessed  the  faculty  of  conversing  so  readily  and  correctly  with  others,  b; 
watching  the  motions  of  their  lips,  that  scarce  a  suspicion  of  his 
would  be  entertained  by  one  unacquainted  with  the  fact.     1  conversed  wii 
him  some  time  without  difficulty,  oflen  speaking  in  the  lowest  whisper^ 
standing  at  a  considerable  distance,  as  a  trial  uf  his  skill.    He  informed  m 
that  his  deafness  arose  from  a  hurt  which  he  received,  that  terminated  in 
fever  of  some  continuance.    Afler  his  recovery,  being  one  day  before 
looking-glass,  and  accidentally  speaking,  his  eye  was  arrested  by  the 
of  his  lips;  and  the  thought  struck  him,  that  he  might,  by  observing 
motions  in  himself  and  others,  enjoy  once  more  the  pleasures  of 
tiou.    He  immediately  began  the  experiment,  first  learning  tbe 
of  letters  and  words  of  one  syllable,  and  then  proceeding  to  those  of  mo; 
difficult  pronunciation.     After  two  years'  laborious  attention  to  the  subji 
he  at  length  succeeded.     When  I  saw  him  his  utterance  was  clear 
distinct,  and  his  accentuation  generally  correct.    This  latter 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  he  bad  not  heard  any  sound  for  fourteen 
Tbe  name  of  this  person,  unless  my  memory  deceives  me,  was  8am 
Waterbuiy.    This  recital  will  not  be  altogether  useless,  should  it  but 
the  means  of  encouraging  any  who  are  deaf  to  attempt  the  acquisition  of 
art,  which  can  in  a  good  degree  restore  to  them  one  of  the  sweetest  eoji 
ments  of  life. 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS. 

Iheir  own  use.  The  springs  issae  in  low  gronndSy  worn  by 
streams  beneath  the  common  level.  The  waters  of  the  upper, 
or  northern  springs*  are  said  to  have  essentially  the  same 
qualities  with  those  of  Ballston,  hereafter  to  be  described. 

The  only  analysis  which  I  possess  of  these  waters  is  that 
of  Dr.  Valentine  Seaman,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  New- 
York  hospital.  From  a  train  of  experiments  made  by  this 
gentleman  he  determined,  that  ten  pounds  of  the  water  of 
tile  *  Rock  Spring  contained  carbonic  acid  gas,  measuring 
about  two  hundred  cubic  inches  : 

Grains. 

Carbonate  of  soda 36 

Muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt 173 

Super-carbonated  lime 190 

Carbonate  of  iron 8|f 

The  country  between  these  springs  and  Ballston  Spa  (about 
^ght  miles  in  extent)  is  ako  a  pine  ground,  less  level,  but  of 

^  Probably  what  is  now  called  High  Rock  Spring. 

-f-  Since  the  date  of  this  journey  the  village  at  Saratoga  Springs  has  been 
■iQch  enlarged.  Many  elegant  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  vi- 
Won,  and  for  private  dweiling-houses,  have  been  erected.  A  bandsoma 
^K^esbyterian  church,  in  the  modem  style  of  architecture,  has  been  com- 
pleted, a  congregation  formed,  and  a  respectable  degyman  settled,  within 
*  few  years. 

The  Congress  Spring  is  more  important  in  its  medicinal  effects,  and  stands 
^^if^er  in  the  estiniMtion  of  the  public,  than  any  other  in  this  region.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  visitors  to  Saratoga,  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  the  waters 
of    this   springy   are,   during   the   summer  and    autumnal   mouths,   very 


An  account  of  these  waters,  and  an  analysis  of  those  of  each  spring,  hat 
given  by  Dr.  Steel  of  Saratoga.  Speaking  of  the  Congress  Spring  he 
^^bserves,  ^  the  gas  escapes  through  the  water  in  fine  bubbles,  giving  to 
^^  nrfiuie  the  appearance  of  simmering.  When  first  dipped,  the  water  is 
*^BtDari»biy  limpid,  and  were  it  not  for  the  escape  of  free  carbonic  acid  gaSy 
^  Domeroos  fine  specks,  it  would  be  perfectly  transparent.  It,  however 
Woomas  forbid,  after  standing  a  few  hours  exposed  to  the  air,  and  deporits 
^  sedUneot.  Its  roost  obvions  effect,  when  taken  as  a  medicine,  is  that 
oC  a  cathartic  and  diuretic.  In  most  habits,  this  effect  is  produced  by 
^ividEing  five  xif  six  half  pints  in  the  momnig  before  eating ;  soon  after  taking 
IK'  the  pcffsoo  feels  a  Mose  of  fullness  about  the  stomach  and  bowels,  aiL 

KicbM  with  emctatiofis  of  fixed  air,  a  sKght  giddiness  of  the  head,  and  a 

•OMsitioD  bordering  on  a  disposition  to  sleep. 

**  The  temperature,  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  at  the  bottom  of  the 

^P**^  is  fifty  degrees,  and  it  does  not  suffer  any  sensible  change  during 
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tile  aame  gtmeni  character.  Tbe  whole  dutanoe  fnm  GWi 
Falls  to  the  last  mentioDed  place  exhibits  Htde  to  ionte  the 
attention  of  a  traveller,  except  the  springs  and  the  road.  The 
Saratoga  springs  rise  by  the  side  of  one  brandi  of  the  Kaji- 
deroseras»  or  Fish  Creek.  The  Ballston  springs  rise  is 
Talley,  formed  by  another  branch  of  the  same  mill-stream.  I 
this  valley,  and  on  the  bordering  acclivities,  is  built  die  viBage 
which  has  lately  been  named  Ballston  Spa*.  It  is  said  by 
inhabitants  to  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty  booses.    I 


think  the  number  over-rated.     It  contains  also  a  considfnrabi^^^-ie 
number  of  stores,  shops,  and  other  buildings.     These  are 
nerally  neat  and  cheerful,  and  several  of  the  houses  are  vi 
large,  expensive,  and  splendid.     A  part  of  this  village  lies  ii 
the  township  of  Milton. 

Dr.  Seaman  determines,  that  these  waters  contain  in  sol 
tioB  carbonic  acid,  muriate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  lime, 
nate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  mt 
The  result  of  an  analysis,  said  to  have  been  made  by  a 
chemist  of  distinction,  and  published  here  in  1808,  Dr. 


-sca- 
the winter  or  summer ;  neither  does  the  season  appear  to  have  any  effect  —^  ia 
diminishing  or  increasing  the  quantity  of  water."* 

Dr.  Steel  gives  the  iuUowinv  as  the  actual  contents  of  one  gallon,  or 
cubic  inches  of  the  water,  the  result  of  repeated  experiments  : — 

Muriate  of  soda 471.5 

Carbonate  of  lime 178.476 

Carbonate  of  soda 16.5 

CaHionate  of  magnesia 3.S56 

Carbonate  of  iron 6.168 

Total 676  grains. 

Carbonic  acid  j»a9 343  cubic  inches. 

'<  It  will  be  perceived  hy  the  above  statement,"  be  adds,  **  tliat  tL 
quantity  of  fixed  air  vastly  exceeds  any  thing  yet  discovered,  and  that 
combined  with  the  marine  salt  and  various  carbonates,  give  to  the  wateiS' 
tfaii  fountain,  in  their  cathartic  properties,  a  decided  preference  over  evei^ 
thing  of  the  kind  hitherto  known.'* 

There  are  several  other  fountains  of  mineral  waters  at  the  village  of  S 
tog^  but  as  they  are  inferior  to  the  Congress  spring  in  their  medicinal 
parties,  their  names  only  will  be  inserted : — Columbian  spring.   Red 
Flat  Rock  spring,  Washington  spring.  High  Rock  spring,  Hamilton 
aod  President  spring. — Pub, 


BALLSTON    WATBR8. 

apparently  upon  solid  grounds,  pronounoes  to  be  ma- 
erroneous*. 

The  Ballston  waters  may  be  drank  in  prodigious  quantities, 
without  producing  uneasiness.  They  are  strongly  diuretic, 
gently  diaphoretic,  and  purgative.  They  sometimes,  though 
Yery  rarely,  operate  as  an  emetic ;  are  a  pleasant  and  powerAd 
stimulus  to  the  stomach,  and  produce  a  fine  exhilaration  of  the 
spirits.  It  will  be  supposed  that  they  create  and  increase  an 
appetite  for  food.  They  also  sometimes  induce  a  vertigo,  and 
have  been  followed  by  inebriety  and  drowsiness.  Their  efiects 
lie  by  Dr.  Seaman  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  carbonic  acid,  salt, 
sod  iron. 

The  diseases  in  which  Doctor  Seaman  supposes  them  to  be 

Host   useful    are   the   dispepsy,   corroding  ulcers,   calculous 

CMnplaints,  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  scrofula.     To  persons 

affected  with  the  pulmonic  consumption,  they  are,  I  believe, 

nfgularly  injurious. 

The  waters  of  the  Saratoga  springs,  as  will  be  easily  believed 
firom  the  analysis  given  above,  produce,  generally,  the  same 
eflRects  with  those  of  Ballston.  The  Congress  spring,  the 
principal  of  the  southern  cluster,  is  much  more  purgative  than 

*  Dr.  Steel  gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  principal  fountain  at  BalU- 
ton  Spa.  ''  One  gallon,  or  232  cubic  inches  of  the  water,  yielded  the  fol- 
lowing result : — 

Muriate  of  soda 159 

Carbonate  of  soda 9 

Carbonate  of  lime 75.5 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 2.5 

Carbonate  of  iron 7. 

253  grains. 
Carbonic  acid  gas 210  cubic  inches.** 

These  waters  are  considered  iu  the  neighbouring  region,  by  the  farmers,  as 
^tt  eaccellent  beverage ;  and  during  the  warm  season  of  the  year,  partieu- 
t«rly  in  the  time  of  haying  and  harvesting,  are  Sent  for  from  six  to  ten  miles 
'Ground,  and  are  used  as  a  refreshment  amid  the  labours  of  the  field ;  in  this 
Ittanner  superseding  to  a  great  extent  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

Large  quarttities  of  the  water  of  this  spring,  and  of  the  Congress  spring  at 
daring  the  summer  months,  are  bottled  and  transmitted  weekly  to 
dtiM  on  the  sea  coast.     Indeed,  these  waters  have  becone  so  much  an 
Urtida  of  meichandize,  that  considerablt  qaaocities  of  them  art  exported 
m^wtty  year  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  Europe.— Ptc^. 
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anj  of  the  others,  and  is  pleasant  to  the  taste.  The  BaUstoa 
waters  are  also  generally  declared  to  be  palatable  at  first,  and 
after,  a  httle  use  are  preferred  by  most  persons  to  any  other 
bererage. 

I  visited  these  springy  in  1792.  They  were  then  sorronnded 
by  an  absolute  forest,  spreading  every  way  to  a  great  distance* 
There  was  not  a  house  within  two  or  three  miles,  so  far  as  I 
had  opportunity  to  observe,  except  a  miserable  cottage  or  two, 
in  their  near  neighbourhood.    The  Rev.  Mr.  BaO,  firom  whom 
this  township  derives  its  name,  and  originally  the  principal 
proprietor,  accompanied  me  to  the  spot  He  informed  me,  that 
these  waters  were  discovered  by  the  resort  of  deer  to  them, 
which  was  so  great  as  to  have  made  a  well-beaten  path.    This 
fact  being  singular,  awakened  a  curiosity  in  some  of  the  fint 
settlers  to  learn  the  cause.     Soon  after  the  discovery,  they 
began  to  be  used  as  remedies  for  various  diseases,  particnlariy 
for  the  chronic  rheumatism,  which  they  have  sometimes  cored 
in  a  remarkable  manner.     From  that  time  they  began  to  be 
Tinted  by  a  considerable  number  of  people.     Within  the 
fifteen  years  the  spot  has  become  a  favourite  and  fashionabl 
watering  place,  not  only  for  medical  purposes,  but  still  mo 
for  those  of  pleasure  and  dissipation.     When  I  was  on 
ground  I  was  informed,  that  they  had  been  visited  by  twi 
thousand  persons  this  season.     A  gpreat  multitude  of 
from  the  southern  states  land   at  New- York,  whence  the; 
proceed  up  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  and  thaice  to  Ballsto^^v^ 
in  stages,  every  convenience  for  travelling  being  here 
plied.    Hence  they  proceed  to  the  springs  of  Saratoga, 
Glen's  Falls,  and  to  Lake  George.    A  great  number  of  them 
after  residing  here  through  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  seaso: 
which  usually  commences  about  the  beginning  of  July, 
terminates  early  in  September,  proceed  either  to  the  fiidls 
Niagara,  or  cross  the  country  to  Boston  and  Portland, 
ing  by  the  coast  to  New- York. 

A  still  greater  number  of  persons  resort  hither  firom  this 
the  neighbouring  states.  There  is  reason,  therefore,  to  believo^^^ 
that  this  settlement  will  at  no  great  distance  of  time 
large  and  populous,  and  that  all  the  scenes  of  *^»«ffp«^ti^ 
which  have  been  customarily  exhibited  at  watering  places  i 
Europe,  will  be  annually  repeated  here.   I  might  add. 
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small  degree  of  probability,  that  most  of  them  are  ammally 
thus  repeated  at  the  present  time.  As  these  waters  possess  the 
remarkable  quality  of  preventing  the  malignant  effects  of 
repletion,  it  may  well  be  expected  that  they  will  be  a  favourite 
resort  of  epicures,  and,  as  dissipated  men  will  ordinarily  find 
here  companions  not  less  dissipated,  they  may  certainly  be 
expected  to  seek  them  in  this  place.  Here,  therefore,  the  sick 
and  the  healthy,  the  lame  and  the  sounds  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  the  gloomy  and  the  gay,  will  annually  meet  together  in 
great  multitudes,  and  form  one  of  the  most  striking  contrasts 
which  can  be  found  in  human  society.  There  is,  however,  but 
too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  until  the  human  mind  shall  be' 
sensibly  changed  in  its  moral  propensities,  these  aggregation! 
will  contribute  very  little  to  the  melioration  of  the  human  heart, 
or  to  the  improvement  of  human  manners. 

In  the  year  1790,  Ballston,  then  a  large  tract  within  the 
existing  county  of  Albany,  contained  7,333  inhabitants.  It 
included,  as  I  believe,  the  townships  of  Gralway,  Milton» 
Charlton,  and  Malta,  and  perhaps  some  others.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  divided  again.  In  1800,  it  contained  2,099 
inhabitants ;  and,  in  1810,  2,155. 

It  has  generally  a  much  better  soil  than  the  country  from. 
Glen's  Falls  to  the  Springs.  The  surface  is  formed  chiefly  of 
open  hills  and  vallies.  The  forests  are  principally  composed 
of  hard  wood  of  various  kinds.  The  soil  is  either  clay,  or  a 
stiff  loam.  The  ground  is  sufficiently  cleared  and  well  cul- 
tivated. The  houses  are  to  a  great  extent  good,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  evidently  in  easy  circumstances. 

We  left  Ballston  Spa  at  three  o'clock,  and  reached 
Schenectady  a  little  after  sun-set ;  sixteen  miles.  The  first 
part  of  our  jonmey  lay  upon  a  direct  turnpike  road,  which  was 
very  good.  The  remainder  was  winding,  obscure,  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  neither  the  soil  nor  the  surface,  the  buildings 
nor  the  people,  presented  a  single  object,  which  was  alluring 
to  the  eye.  The  whole  tract  is  a  lean  ground,  covered  chiefly 
with  unthrifty  forests,  with  a  few  poor-looking  houses  and 
forlorn  plantations,  thinly  scattered  over  the  whole  extent. 
We  crossed  the  Mohawk  on  a  good  bridge,  built  at  a  great  ex- 
pense since  the  year  1804.  I  had  not  time  to  examine  the 
manner   of  its   construction.       The  inhabitants   commenced 
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bvldiBi;  anothor,  constroeled,  I  believe^  in  the  same  manner, 
bafere  tUa  date,  bat  onfortimately  it  was  swept  awaj  bjr  the 
amrent  before  it  was  finiaked. 

In  the  morning  we  called  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  president 
of  Union  college,  and  with  him  and  Mr.  Macaaley,  one  of  the 
professors,  visited  the  new  Presbyterian  church,  a  yery  pretty 
bsilding,  lately  erected,  from  which  we  proceeded  to  a  rising 
gtonnd  on  the  south-eastarn  skirt  of  the  city^  to  which* 
Dr.  Nott  informed  us,  it  is  proposed  to  remove  this  seminary. 
The  spot  is  about  one  half  a  m3e  from  the  centre  of  Scheneo- 
tadfy.  The  ground  is  a  handsome  accHvity,  ascending  towards 
tile  south-east,  and  bordered  on  the  south-west  by  the  great 
hmmI  to  Albany  and  Troy.  The  corporation  have  purchased 
here  a  tract  of  seventy  acres,  as  the  future  site  of  all  their 
collegiate  buildings,  both  public  and  private.  The  design  is 
certainly  happy,  and  promises  a  desu'able  change  in  the  cir- 
curostances  of  the  seminary.  The  students,  in  consequence  of 
their  removal,  will  be  placed  nnder  the  eye  of  their  instructors, 
aflid  secluded  from  many  temptations  and  many  haunts,  whence 
they  could  derive  nothing  but  harm.  The  prospect  is  ex- 
tensive and  pleasant,  and  it  seems  aa  if  the  situation  most  he 
heahhy. 

I  found  Schenectady  considerably  improved. 

We  took  an  early  dinner  and  proceeded  to  Troy.  The 
country  between  Schenectady  and  the  Cohoes  (the  first  object 
of  our  attention)  is  sufficiently  dull,  a  fair  counterpart  to  that 
through  which  we  had  travelled  the  preceding  afternoon.  The 
first  thirteen  miles  our  road  was  a  turnpike,  the  rest  of  the  way 
SBiounting  to  five  more,  was  winding,  difiicult  to  find,  and 
more  difficult  to  travel.  Throughout  the  whole  distance  we 
aoafcely  met  with  an  agreeable  object  This  uninviting  region 
18  principally  in  the  township  of  Watervliet,  an  extensive  tract 
between  Albauy  an^  the  Mohawk,  bounded  on  the  eastern 
aifie  by  the  Hudson.  In  the  year  1790,  it  contained  7,419  in* 
haibitants;  in  1800,  having  been  sub-divided,  it  contained 
5>093 ;  and  in  the  year  1810,  having  been  again  aulMlividtid^ 
it  eontained  2,86&. 

After  a  tedious  ride  we  reached  the  Cohoes,  where  we 
made  r  loi^  pause  in  our  ride,  for  the  purpose  of  oontem* 
phrting  tins  fine  scene*    The  river  was  low»  but  I  was  better 
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pleased  with  the  appea]*ance  of  the  cataract  than  at  any  tinte 
heretofore.  The  face  of  the  precipice  was  sensibly  worn  since 
the  year  1802,  and  presented  more  And  bolder  varieties  to  the 
Tiew  than  at  that  timew  There  was  visibly  less  water  running 
here  than  we  found  at  Salisbury.  A  great  part  of  the  preci- 
pice was  naked.  After  we  had  satisfied  our  curiosity  we 
crossed  the  Mohawk,  aud,  passing  throngh  Wat erford,  crossed 
the  Hudson  also  on  a  handsome  bridge  to  Lansingburgh.  In 
the  evening  we  rode  to  Troy. 

Lansingburgh  is  built  on  a  handsome  plain  upon  the  border 
of  the  Hudson.  The  principal  street  lies  parallel  with  the 
river.  The  number  of  houses  is  perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
generally  decent  buildings.  It  contains  two  churches,  a 
Presbyterian  and  an  Episcopal.  The  bed  of  the  Hudsob 
against  Lansingburgh  is  obstructed  by  a  rift  of  rocks.  The  in- 
habitants, who  were  collected  to  this  spot  by  high-raised 
expectations  of  prosperous  trade,  have  been  seriously  dis- 
appointed in  theirhopes  of  clearing  the  river  of  these  ob- 
structions. Yet  they  are  not  discouraged,  the  legislature 
having  lately  made  them  a  grant,  which,  they  believe,  will  go 
fkr  towards  accomplishing  their,  wishes. 

The  road  from  Lansingburgh  to  Troy,  three  miles,  is  a  con- 
tinued village.  In  the  year  1810,  Lansingburgh  contained 
1,658  inhabitants.  In  the  census  of  1800  it  was  included  in 
the  township  of  Troy. 

Troy  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  well-built  towns 
which  I  have  seen.  From  Water  Street,  which  extends  one  or 
two  miles  along  the  river,  five  others  proceed  in  a  southern 
direction  obliquely  to  the  river,  which  here  bends  toward  the 
west  These  are  crossed  by  eight  others  at  right  angles.  TTie 
streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  spacious ;  and  the  town,  inde- 
pendently of  the  direction  of  Water  Street,  perfectly  regular. 
In  the  year  1789,  the  ground  on  which  Troy  stands  was  a 
field  belonging  to  a  Dutch  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Van- 
derheyden.  Originally  the  township  Was  large.  It  is  now  only 
three  miles  in  length  on  the  river,  and  scarcely  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  houses  in  it  must  of  course  be  new.  The 
number  of  them  is  a  little  short  of  six  hundred.  They  are 
chiefiy  of  brick,  generally  very  neat,  and  often  handsome.  The 
public  buildings  are  a  iPteshyterian,  an  Episcopal,  a  Baptiiiff, 

2d2 
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and  a  Methodist  church,  and  a  Friends*  meeting-house;  a 
court-house,  a  gaol,  and  two  banks.  The  new  bank  is  a 
handsome  building;  the  other  public  buildings  are  decent. 
The  streets  are  prettily  set  with  trees,  and  the  houses  orna- 
mented with  gardens  and  other  neat  appendages.  Upon  the 
whole,  there  is  hardly  a  town,  in  the  country  forming  die  sub- 
ject of  these  Letters,  which  makes  so  cheerful,  brilliant,  and 
beautiful  an  appearance. 

Water  Street,  on  the  side  towards  the  river,  is  lined  with 
large  stores,  many  of  which  are  of  three  and  four  stories,  and 
are  all  furnished  with  wharfs. 

The  river  to  this  place  holds  the  same  depth  as  to  Albany. 
,  The  site  of  Troy,  and  of  Lansingburgh  also,  is  an  elevated, 
hard,  gravelly  plain.  The  scenery  around  it  is  delightful. 
Behind  it  is  Mount  Ida,  a  very  handsome  eminence.  Before 
it  is  the  Hudson ;  here  a  noble  stream,  with  its  islands,  and 
beautiful  western  shore.  Above,  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles,  are  the  villages  of  Lansingburgh  and  Waterford. 
Below,  at  the  distance  of  six,  is  the  city  of  Albany. 

Troy  and  Lansingburgh  are  both  settlements,  formed  for 
the  purposes  of  trade.  Antecedently  to  the  embargo  in 
1809,  Troy  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  in  the 
American  Union.  The  inhabitants  had  engrossed  most  of  the 
trade  carried  on  by  the  county  of  Washington,  part  of  the 
county  of  Rensselaer,  and  the  western  half  of  Vermont.  That 
disastrous  measure,  and  those  which  followed  it,  drove  the 
people  of  Vermont  to  Montreal.  This  channel  of  commerce 
having  been  thus  fairly  opened,  the  stream  will  not  probably 
return  to  its  former  bed  without  extreme  difficulty.  I  was 
assured,  in  Troy,  that  real  property  had  by  these  measures 
already  lost  one-fourth  part  of  its  value. 

Troy,  in  the  year  1800,  then  a  large  township,  contained 
4,926  inhabitants.  In  1810,  the  present  Troy  contained 
8.895. 

The  next  morning,  Saturday,  September  28th,  we  proceeded 
to  Albany.  Here  we  continued  until  Tuesday  morning,  in  a 
circle  of  friends,  from  whom  we  received  every  pleasure 
which  can  spring  from  enlightened  and  refined  society.  This 
city  is  exceedingly  improvedv  In  the  year  1792,  there  were 
very  few  houses  built  in  the  modem  English  manner.     The 
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body  was  composed  of  clumsy  Dutch  buildings,  a  great  num- 
ber of  which  had  been  erected  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
years.  Seven  successive  fires,  five  of  which  were  kindled  by 
incendiaries,  have  swept  away  a  large  part  of  these,  as  well 
^  many  other  buildings,  so  that  the  inhabitants  have  been 
compelled  to  build  a  considerable  part  of  the  town  anew.  In 
file  year  1790,  Albany  contained  3,498  inhabitants ;  in  the 
year  1810,  9,356.  The  little  town  of  Colonic,  which  lies  on 
ite  northern  skirt,  separated  only  by  a  legal  line,  and  insepa- 
nible  by  the  eye  (so  that  it  is  really  as  much  a  part  of  this 
city  as  the  same  number  of  houses  in  any  other  quarter),  con- 
tms  1,406 ;  making  together  10,762.  Albany  therefore  has 
more  than  tripled  its  population  in  twenty  years :  Colonic  not 
luiving  been  separated  from  it  in  the  census  of  1790.  Two- 
tlnnls  of  its  houses  must,  of  course,  have  been  added  since 
tbe  first  of  these  dates.  Besides,  a  considerable  number  of 
Itonses  have  been  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  better  build- 
K^s,  to  furnish  convenience,  gratify  ambition,  or  satisfy  the 
calculations  of  avarice.  From  these  causes  Albany  is  become 
tt  its  appearance  a  new  town,  and  is  certainly  a  very  handsome 
me.  The  public  buildings  have  been  as  much  improved  as 
he  private  ones.  These  are  the  state-house,  a  house  for  the 
•>^eat  oflSces  of  state,  ten  churches,  an  arsenal,  a  prison,  and 
banks.  The  state-house  is  a  handsome  building  at  the 
of  State  Street,  in  a  noble  situation,  and  furnishes  from 
^  cupola  a  rich  and  extensive  prospect.  It  contains  cham- 
tor  the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives,  a  court- 
I,  jory-rooms,  offices,  and  lobbies.  Its  external  appear- 
would  have  been  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
bird  story. 

The  churches  are  generally  good  buildings.  The  Episcopal 
Worch  stands  on  State  Street,  in  a  commanding  situation,  and 
^  m  rich,  expensive  structure,  but  heavy  to  the  eye.  The 
^otch  church  in  Pearl-street  I  mentioned  heretofore.  The 
Dntch  church,  on  Hudson  Street,  is  one  of  the  best  and 
itbeautifiil  edifices  of  this  nature  which  I  have  seen. 
•  Tbe  streets  are  generally  well  paved.  Upon  the  whole, 
Ebv  towns  in  this  country  appear  so  advantageously  to  the  eye 
«•  Albmy. 
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i  The  inhabitants,  you  will  perceiye  from  the  aeconnt  wbkb 
I  have  given  of  its  pQpiilation»  are  ehi^y  iBunigrants,  deriteed 
froni  many  countries  and  different  nations.  Most  of  tbeni, 
however^  are  from  the  United  States ;  particularly  fron^Nev- 
Vork  and  New-£ng!and«  The  state  of  society  moat  of  cwm 
Im  various.  Extensively,  it  is  intelligent  and  refiaed»  aid  w^ 
fgund  it  uncommonly  agreeable.  The  inhabitents  4!esen:# 
iiuch  credit  for  their  public  spirit.  A  general  dttpositioii  pre 
vails  among  them  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  town,  und  add 
to  the  number  of  its  conveniences,  the  fruits  of  which  are  ex- 
tensively visible.  Among  other  improvements,  they  have 
begun  to  supply  the  city  with  water  by  aqueducts,  the  water 
of  their  wells  being  hard  and  disagreeable. 

In  my  own  opinion,  the  people  of  Albany  are  advancing  itt 
their  moral  and  religious  character. 

The  commerce  of  this  city  has  become  very  great,  and  mamy 
of  its  merchants  are  wealthy.     Such  are  its  advantages  fc^ 
trade,  that  it  must  become  a  large  commercial  tovm,  and  har^ 
a  very  numerous  population. 

On  Tuesday  we  left  Albany,  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  Fode 
Kinderhook  to  dinner,  seventeen  miles ;  and  after  diwaer 
oeeded  to  Hudson,  sixteen* 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  formerly  observed 
ing  this  tract,  except  that  I  found  Kinderhook  and  Hodao*! 
improved.     In  its  moral  concerns  the  latter  is  sensibly 
fotr  the  better.    The  inhabitants  have  lately  settled  a 
able  Presbyterian  clergyman,  to  whom  they  are  straogly 
tached,  and  who  is  labouring  among  them  with  great  diligeao^'fr 
and,  as  I  believe,  with  the  happiest  eflScacy. 

We  continued  here  but  one  night.     The  next  nonaa^V 
Oetober  1st,  we  rode  to  Red  Hook  to  dinn^,  eighteen  mihm  ^ 
and  in  the  afternoon  to  Rhinebeck  flats,  e^t.     We 
early,  because  there  waa  no  ion  within  our  veaoh 
could  find  tolerable  accommodations.    The  coantry,  ttowL 
oity  of  Hudson  to  Red  Hook»  isi  undulating,  not  very 
nor  very  fertile.    The  first  part  of  our  road  lay  thrangfa 
township  of  Livingston,  the  next  through  that  of  CferoBKiik^^ 
both  of  them  settled  in  scattered  plantations,  and  meaHoiKt 
senting  any  thing  on  the  road  to  engage  the  atten^Ms  of 
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flf.  The  lioiiflea  are  generaUy  indifferent,  the  euMvation 
tfy«  and  the  eircootttaBcee  of  the  inhabitants  apparently 
fy  prosperous. 

the  year  1790»  the  township  of  Livingston  contained 
MttbitantB;  in  the  year  1800,  7,405.  Since  tfiat 
i  it  has  been  divided,  and  two  other  townsliips  taken  from 
(,  Granger  and  Grallatin,  The  present  township  of 
|iton  contained,  in  1810,  1,651. 
rmont  contained,  in  1790,  867;  in  1800,  1,142;  in 
1,090  inhabitants, 

HI  Hudson  to  Bed  Hook,  and  somewhat  farther,  we  had 
pike-road.  We  then  found  the  country  chiefly  a  plain 
b  the  townsliip  of  Rhinebeck ;  and  the  road  of  the 
>n  kind,  but  good,  except  that  at  times  it  was  sandy, 
rospects  also  were  pleasanter  to  the  eye ;  and  the  soil, 
.tien,  and  houses  better.  At  Red  Hook  there  are  two 
;  TiQages,  with  a  church  in  each.  They  are  both  small. 
linebeck  flats,  eight  miles  fturther  down,  there  is  a  larger 
adsomer  village. 

Bebeck,  except  these  villages,  is  everywhere  filled  up 
Intations,  and  the  inhabitants  appear  to  bo  in  easy 
stances. 

Kaatskill  mountains  are  here  continually  in  view ;  and 
br  grandeur,  the  fine  forms  of  their  summits,  and  their 
Mitjr  varying  aspect,  contribute  not  a  little  to  render  this 
oresting  ride.  Rhinebeck  contained^  in  1790,  8,662 
aMs ;  in  1800,  4,022 ;  and,  in  1810,  4486. 
ha  morning,  Thursday,  October  8d,  we  left  Rhinebeck 
ind  rode  to  Poughkeepsie  to  dinner,  seventeen  miles. 
rat  part  of  our  road,  after  we  left  Rhinebeck,  lay  through 
1,  m  contrast  to  Rhinebeck,  being  remariLably  rough, 
plenished  with  rooks  and  stones.  The  soil  also  was  to 
t  astent  lean,  and  a  part  of  the  road  ill-repaired  and 
MMble.  Yet  there  were  several  circumstances  winch 
sd  this  part  of  our  journey  particularly  pleasant  The 
■ned  towards  the  river,  and  gave  us  an  almost  con- 
ifld  ever  varying  view  of  that  magnificent  stream,  widi 
•triuU  mountains  rising  majestically  on  the  western  side. 
aidvanced  we  came  to  a  turnpike-road,  which  was  well 
and  eondaeted  us  to  Poughkeepsie.    Soon  after  we 
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entered  upon  it,  we  found  a  very  pretty  village  on  a. 
plain.  Several  handsome  villas,  also,  added  a  i 
charming  variety  to  the  scenery.  The  river,  highly  in 
in  itself,  was  the  more  so,  because  we  had  seen  it 
after  leaving  the  hills  east  of  Green-Bush ;  viz*  at  tl 
Hudson. 

Here  I  observed  that  the  Kaatskill  mountaint 
southern  termination  of  their  eastern  front,  recede  to  t 
west,  so  that  the  whole  range  assumes  the  form  of  a 
This  township  is  universally  settled,  and  on  our  n 
bited  more  marks  of  improvement  than  either  of  i 
preceding.  In  1790,  it  contained  4,607  inhabitants ; 
5,208 ;  and,  in  1810,  5,494.  From  Clinton  to  Poof 
the  country  is  pleasant,  and  the  soil  fertile. 

Poughkeepsie  is  a  beautiful  town,  resembling,  m 
most  others  in  this  state,  a  New-England  settlement 
Many  of  the  houses  are  pretty  buildings,  surrounded 
appendages.  The  situation  is  elevated,  and  sufficie 
to  be  handsome.  The  soil  on  which  it  stands  is  ri 
streets,  which  are  of  a  good  breadth,  are  handsomel] 
trees.  Gardens,  neat  and  productive,  and  lots  cove 
fine  verdure,  are  often  beautiful  ornaments  to  the  hoi 
This  town  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  i 
and  polished  society,  a  small  circle  of  which  made 
stay  very  agreeable. 

There  is  a  flourishing  academy  in  Poughkeepsie. 
siderable  trade  is  here  carried  on  with  New-Yorii 
landing,  which  is. at  the  distance  of  a  mile  in  a  souti 
direction, 

Poughkeepsie  is  the  shire  town  of  Dutchess  oou 
of  the  best  tracts  of  land  in  this  state,  and  indeed  in  tl 
States.  It  is  filled  ap  with  inhabitants,  and  remark 
cultivated.  Its  length  is  about  fifty  miles,  and  it 
about  twenty-five.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tl 
of  Columbia,  on  the  east  by  Connecticut,  on  the  soi 
county  of  West-Chester,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
and  contains  sixteen  townships,  generally  large,  and 
tion  of  51,412. 

Pongbkeepsie  is  excellent  land.  In  1790,  its  n 
were  2,529 ;  in  1800,  3,246 ;  and,  in  1810.  4,670. 
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We  left  Poughkeepsie  about  three  o'clock^  and  rode  to 
Fkhkill ;  fourteen  miles. 

.  The  countiy  through  which  we  passed  was  undulating,  the 
•oil  and  culdyation  moderately  good,  the  houses  indiflTerenf^ 
and  the  scenery  distinguished  by  nothing  remarkable. 

Fishkill  is  a  town  of  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  houses,  gene- 
taOy  neat,  and  built  on  a  beautiful  plain,  surrounded  by  inte- 
fWtiDg  objects.     The  plain  is  the  bottom  of  a  flat  valley, 
'baring  an  elegant  surface ;  extending  indefinitely  from  east  to 
ynst,  and  periiaps  three  miles  in  breadth  from  north  to  south. 
Oa  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  a  succession  of  hills,  arched 
Vith  fine  varieties,  and  on  the  south  by  a  range  of  mountains  ; 
-4ie  northern  section  of  that  elevated  tract,  universally  known  here 
by  the  name  of  the  Highlands.    Through  this  range,  and  the 
dnster  connected  with  it  on  the  south,  the  Hudson  has  forced 
a  winding  passage  and  a  deep  channel,  furnishing,  with  its 
•hores,  one  of  the  most  romantic  scenes  in  this  country. 

The  soil  of  the  Fishkill  valley  is  excellent.  The  stream 
irliich  flows  through  it,  and  has  given  its  name  to  the  towaship, 
M  a  large  and  very  sprightly  mill-stream,  bordered  by  a  chain 
<^rich  and  elegant  intervals ;  the  more  delightful  to  us,  as  we 
^^  seen  nothing  of  this  nature  since  we  left  Kinderhook.  It 
^^  not  often  that  beauty  and  grandeur  are  so  happily  combined 
^^  in  this  spot,  nor  is  the  sense  of  stillness  and  retirement 
^flen  excited  in  a  higher  degree. 

There  is  a  decent  Dutch  church  in  this  settlement.    There 
*^ve  five  churches  of  difierent  denominations  in  Poughkeepsie. 
In  the  year  1790,  Fishkill  contained  5,941  inhabitants ;  in 
11800,  6,168 ;  and,  in  1810,  6,930. 

Thursday,  October  3d,  we  started  early,  and  rode  to  Peeks- 

Vm,  nineteen  miles,  to  dinner.     Our  journey,  the  first  three 

iBiles,  lay  in  the  valley  of  Fishkill,   the  remaining  sixteen 

'  passed  over  the  Highlands.    The  first  part  of  the  road,  after 

^  began  to  ascend  the  mountains,  we  found  tolerably  good ; 

vu^  in  an  open  valley,  very  gradually  rising.    The  remainder 

*  a  tnmpike,  judiciously  directed,  and  well  made.     I  had 

"^n  tang^  to  expect  a  hideous  passage  over  these  mountains* 

To  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New-York,  who  have  con- 

^^*«ed  with  me  on  the  subject,  it  has  appeared  very  formidar 

"^^    We  found  it  otherwise,  in  a  degpree  which  I  confess  I 
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Ind  not  expected.  The  only  diflScolt  place  in  a  decliyity  at 
the  southern  extremity.  Upon  the  whole,  there  are  sereral 
ascents  and  descents  in  the  road  from  Pittsfield  to  Nortbamp- 
tDn»  compared  widi  which  all  the  di£5calties  in  this  passage 
o^er  the  Highlands  are  trifles^ 

This  moantainons  region  is  in  ttie  townslup  of  Phillipstown. 
We  found  along  the  road  many  settlements,  which  appeared 
to'be  sprightly  and  promising.  The  houses  were  frequently 
neat,  and  the  owners  were  plainly  in  yery  comfortable  circum- 
stances. In  the  year  1790,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this 
township  was  2,079 ;  in  1800,  2,754 ;  and,  in  1810,  3,129. 

I  am.  Sir,  8ic. 


LETTER  III. 


^Jamel  Bwerbf  Robimon.  Pro$p^ct  in  the  Highlmmdt. 
Visit  to  Farts  Montgomery  and  Clinton.  Expedition  iff 
the  Briiisk  up  the  Hudson.  PeeksHU.  Cortlandt. 
JProspect  of  the  Hudson  and  its  Shoree  below  the  High- 
lands.  Mount  Pleeuantn  GreenhurgK  Yoniers.  Cap* 
ture  and  death  of  Major  Andre.  The  River  Hudson 
4Mnd  its  tributary  Streams. 

Sbar  Sir; 

In  the  year  1778,  while  I  was  a  chaplain  in  the 
kJBerican  army»  I  spent  between  four  and  five  months  in  the 
ligUandSy  at  West  Point ;  a  promontory,  which  juts  into  the 
w«r  on  the  west  side,  in  the  township  of  Cornwall  and  county 
r  Orange,  directly  opposite  to  Phillipstown.     A  part  of  this 
oae  I  resided  at  the  head-quarters  of  General  Putnam,  then 
tmnanding  at  this  post ;  and  afterwards  of  General  Parsons, 
bo  focceeded  him  in  the  command.    These  gentlemen  lodged 
the  house  of  Colonel  Beyerly  Robinson;   a  respectable 
life  of  Scotland,  who  married  a  lady  of  the  Phillips  family, 
6  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable  of  the  province  of 
fW-Yoric.     With  this  lady  Colonel  Robinson  acquired  a 
:e  landed  estate,  lying  in  Phillipstown,  Fredericktown,  and 
sUiii,  as  they  are  now  called;  and,  for  the  more  convenient 
sgement  of  it,  planted  himself  a  this  spot     Here  he  had 
loioQS  and  convenient  mansion,  surrounded  by  valuable 
iBf»  fields,  and  orchards,  yielding  every  ttiing  which  wil 
ill  this  chniate.    The  rents  of  his  estate  were  snfficieiit 
ke  life  as  agreeable  as  from  this  source  it  can  be.     Mrs* 
son  was  a  fine  woman,  and  their  children  promised  eveiy 
rtieh  can  be  eoEpeoted  from  a  very  hopeful  family.    His 
wim  friends  were,  at  the  same  time,  persons  of  the  first 
iMce  im  Use  province. 
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When  the  reTolutionary  war  broke  out.  Colonel  Robmson 
was  induced,  contrary,  as  I  have  been  informed,  to  his  own 
judgment  and  inclination,  by  the  importunity  of  some  of  his 
connections,  to  take  the  British  side  of  the  question.    To  lum 
it  appeared  wiser  and  safer  to  act  a  neutral  part,  and  remaiii. 
quietly  on  his  estate.     The  pressure,  however,  from  various 
sources  was  so  strong  against  him,  that  he  finally  yielded,  9sA 
carried  his  family  with  him  to  New- York,   and  thence 
Great  Britain.     His  property  was  confiscated  by  the 
lature  of  New- York,  and  his  family  banished  firom  their 
oountry.     It  was  impossible  for  any  person,  who  finds  an  ii 
terest  in  the  aflairs  of  his  fellow-men,  and  particulariy 
residing  in  the  very  mansion  where  they  had  so  lately  enjoys 
all  which  this  world  can  give,  not  to  feel  deeply  the  niisfortim&-^ 
of  this  family.     Few  events  in  human  life  strike  the  min^cl 
more  painfully  than  banishment ;  a  calamity,  sufficiently  dis- 
astrous in   the   most  ordinary  circumstances,  but  pecQMarl.3 
aflbcting  when  the  banished  are  brought   before   us  in 
narrow  circle  of  a  family ;  a  circle,  the  whole  of  wfaidi 
eye  can  see,  and  whose  sufierings  the  heart  can  perfectlj 
realize.    Peculiarly  is  this  true,  when  the  family  in  question  is 
enlightened,  polished,  amply  possessed  of  enjoyments,  tasting 
them  with  moderation,  and  sharing  th^m  cheerfully  with  their 
fiiends  and  neighbours,  the  stranger  and  the  poor.     Snch,     I 
have  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  were  the  circumstances  axtd 
character  of  his  family.    Whatever  some  of  our  more  resenCf^^ 
countrymen  may  feel  in  similar  cases  concerning  the  8ubje<^ 
I  hope  always  to  be  able  to  say,  and  to  say  truly, 

*'  Homo  sum,  et  nihil  humanum  a  me  alienum  puto.*' 

If  a  heathen  theatrical  audience  could  applaud  this 
aient  from  a  writer  and  an  actor  of  plays,  I  have  Hbe 
right  to  assure  myself,  that  my  own  countrymen,  proieamt^t 
tike  religion  of  Him,  who  has  left  behind  him  the  parable  -^ 
the  Good  Samaritan,  and  a  life,  formed  on  the  great  principle 
of  that  parable,  will  cheerfully  subjoin  thmr  asseot  to 
observations. 

The  head  quarters  of  a  commanding  officer  are,  of 
a  scene  of  bustle  and  business.     Such  at  that  time  was  par^*^ 
cnlarly  the  case  with  ours.     On  the  15th  of  March,  which 


ly  walk.  Accordingly  we  wanoerea  to  tiie  top  4tf 
[lOaff  a  moantain  of  considerable  height,  at  a  small  dia-. 

0  the  south  from  Colonel  Robinson's.  These  obaer- 
will  introdnce  with  a  sofiicient  explidtness  the  follow-; 
iir»  firom  which  you  will  derive  a  more  distinct  view  of 
eaiance  of  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  Highlands^ 
Baa  give  you  in  any  other  manner. 

Mterday  aflemoony  in  company  with  Migor  Humphreys^ 
np  to  the  summit  of  Sugar-Loaf»  a  mountain  near 

1  Bobinson's  house.  We  ascended  it  with  some  dif- 
firom  the  steepness  of  the  acclivity,  and  from  the  loose 
which,  frequently  sliding  from  under  our  feet,  exposed 
sminent  hazard  of  falling.  From  the  summit  we  were 
ad  with  an  extensive  and  interesting  prospect,  comr 
the  objects  which  I  have  heretofore  mentioned,  and 
then,  which  I  had  never  seen.  The  .point  of  view  was 
aUy  happy,  the  mountain  being  so  situated  as  to  bring 
mr  reach  the  greatest  number  of  objects  in  the  sor* 
\g  region,  and  to  exhibit  them  with  the  highest  advao- 
What  is  almost  a  singularity,  there  was  not  a  cheerful, 
within  our  horizon.  Every  thing  which  we  beheld 
gestic,  solemn,  wild,  and  melancholy. 

•  north^m  division  of  our  prospect  was  almost  entirely 


MHtein  nit,  Knd  tndeed  the  loathemmoit  of  the  wh 

ifl  Antbonyii  NoM;  a  noUe  Vtaff,  irkoae  oKffs  i 
perpendieulatlj  from  the  water'a  edge  to  the  helgiit 
fifteen  hundred  feet,  with  a  sabHmitj,  whieh  I  be) 
often  rivBlled. 

"  On  the  western  ride  nms  a  rade  range  of  mono' 
menehig  at  Bntter  Hill,  and  terminating  to  the  eye 
opposite  to  Anthony's  Nose.  The  three  loftiest  a 
this  range  are  the  Crow's  Nest,  a  fine  sharp  cone ; 
and  the  Donderbarrak,  or  Thunder  Hill.  At  the  fo 
commences  a  plwn  of  no  great  breadth,  if  I  may  be 
to  call  that  a  plain,  which,  while  it  approaches  ge 
wards  a  level  surface,  is  nndnlaUng,  rocky,  and  iriU 
ont  a  great  part  of  its  extent.  This  tract  reaches 
to  West-Point,  and  sonthwmti  near  to  Anthon 
Directly  north,  the  Hudson,  here  a  mile  in  breadth, 
as  wide  higher  np,  is  seen  descending  from  a  grea 
and  making  its  way  between  the  magnificent  cliSs  c 
great  monntains,  Batter  Hill  and  Brecknock.  Th< 
of  this  scene  defies  description.  Through  the  opei 
called  the  Wey-gat,  or  Wind-gate,  because  the  v 
blows  through  it  with  great  violence,  is  visible  the 
conntry  at  New- Windsor,  thronghout  &  consideral 
Beyond  this,  at  the  distance  of  abont  forty  mile: 
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iliiible.    Thence  it  becomes  vinble  again^  and  contiiUMS  in 

pght  till  the  prospect  is  terminated  by  Anthony'a  Nose  on 

iiQr  eMtem,  uid  Bear  Hill  on  the  western  side. 

'■-**  The  water  of  the  Hudson  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  re* 

planiahed  with  slime.     Its  colour^  therefore,  is  brown  and 

l^nomy ;  and,  beings  tinged  with  a  peculiar  hue  by  the  almost 

singular  light  of  the  hearensi  assumed  an  aspect,  deeply  w^ 

knin  and  OTen  melam^oly^    The  motion  of  its  waters  was 

abw  and  ma}estic,  as  was  endent  by  the  progress  of  largo 

Isats  of  ice»  which  covered  Tariout  parts  of  its  surface,    llie 

pneral  gloom  was  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  appearance  of 

Up  western  bank»  wUch  is  eterywhere  hi^  rocky»  and  savage^ 

nalitt  many  places  topped  with  erergreens. 

**  On  the  lerel  mentioned  abote,  of  which  this  bank  is  the 
hnm,  stmd,  in  a  solitary  dispersion,  a  few  wretched  cottages; 
ilioh,  widi  the  river  on  one  side,  and  the  mountains  on  the 
fiher,  appear  to  be  shut  out  from  any  comnranication  with  the 
Mt  of  mankind.  With  this  impression  the  appearance  of  the 
Mwhitauta  perfectly  corresponds,  as  does  every  thing,  also, 
vUch  is  connected  with  their  habitations.  No  human  beings 
M  easily  be  imagined  more  ignorant,  uncultivated,  and  stiv 
pi;  or  more  readily  admitte4  as  the  connecting  link  between 
is  rational  and  animal  kingdoms  than  the  former ;  and  no^ 
V^  can  more  strongly  exhibit  the  marks  of  poverty  and  bar* 
iarisni  than  the  latter. 

^  Cottages,  which  are  exact  counter-parts  to  these,  were 
^y  sprinkled  over  the  mountainous  region  on  the  east,  in 
>tt  resembling  a  dove  cage ;  surrounded  by  little  fields,  eo- 
^^Bitd  with  snow,  and  spotting  with  white  the  vast  expansion 
rf  brest,  with  which  these  mountsins  are  overspread.  Each 
leaned  as  if  itself  and  its  inhabitants  must  have  been  dropped 
^  the  clouds,  in  places,  to  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
^RiU  never  have  access ;  and  ont  of  which  they  would  never 
^  a  way  into  the  worid* 

*"  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  thing  more  solemn  or  more 
viU  than  die  appearance  of  these  mountains.  An  immense 
^>M  covered  them  to  their  summits.  Its  colour  was  a  deep 
^*Bwn»  its  aspect  that  of  universal  death.  The  sun  had  far 
^^tined  in  the  west.  Clouds^  of  a  smgular  and  misty  appear- 
^iie,  onreicast  his  splendour;  md,  arraying  hb  face  with  a 
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^lancholy  sadness,  imparted  a  kind  of  faneral  aspect  to  iervery' 
object  within  our  horizon.  •  ■  /^ 

*'  Directly  opposite  to  ns  was  a  mill-stream,  which,  swollen  at 
this  time  by  the  dissolving  snows,  pobred  a  large  sh6et  pf 
iMm,  white  as  snow,  over  a  high  ledge  of  rocks  into  ttie  Hii'd- 
•on.     In  other  circumstances  this  object  would  have  bcNelnr 
beautiful :  now  it  only  enhanced  the  general  solemniti^  and 
grandeur  by  filling  the  neighbouring  region  with  a  loud  sbtiiid,^^ 
vesembUng  the  distant  roar  of  the  ocean.    This  sound  wtt^] 
fipparently  echoed  by  the   numerous   torrents;   whicli  w'eire 
everywhere  rushing  down  the  mountains.     In  the  mean  tim^; 
the  large  floats  of  ice,  which  I  have  mentioned,  sailing  dbwii^ 
the  river,  occasionally  impinged  against  the  shores.    The  noi^ 
produced  by  this  impact,  scarcely  audible  at  first,  gradually' 
swelled  into  the  majestic  sound  of  loud  thunder,  and  'Asesoi 
fllowly  decreased,  until  it  was  finally  lost.     Frequently'  these 
gradations  were  interluded  by  violent  explosions,  made  by  the 
bursting  of  the  ice,  and  resembling  the  sound  of  distant  cannon. 
Nothing  could   be   more  favourable  to  this  combination  of 
majestic  murmurs  than  the  deep,  hollow  region  beneath  us. 
Every  mountain  seemed  to  ^ve  a  response :  and  through  eveiy. 
▼fdley  the  noise  seemed  to  Zander  cirdtiitously,  till  it  reacbdd 
OS  in  successive  repercussions.     Delighted  as  you  know  I  am 
with  music,  no  choir,  which  I  ever  heard,  gave  me  a  tenth 
part  of  the  pleasure. 

**  Beneath  lis  was  a  house,  deserted  by  its  inhabitati^s :  ^ 
fiunily,  possessed^  a  litde  while  since,  of  all  the  enjoyments,' 
which  this  life  can  furnish;  intelligent,  refined,  and  amiable. 
It  is  deserted,  not  improbably  to  be  seen  by  them  no  more. 
Whether  the  father  acted  wisely  or  unwbely,  defensibly  or  in- 
defensibly, I  am  not  interested  to  inquire.  Against  thq  mo^ 
ther  and  the  children,  even  prejudice  can  bring  no  allegation. 
Were  this  family  that,  in  which  I  was  born,  what  emotions 
would  their  present  and  future  circumstances  awaken  in  iny 
heart?  I  cannot  but  remember,  that  their  interests  are  not 
the  less  important,  because  they  are  not  related  to  me. 

"  Southward,  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  four  miles,  were  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Montgomery.  Here  more  than  one  hundred  of 
our  countrymenbecame  victims,  a  few  months  since,  to  the  unr> 
principled  claims  of  avarice  and  ambition.     These,  witii  count-" 
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iffiPi^niff  more»  will  at  the  final  judgment  rise  up  as  terrible 
against  the  pride,  rapacity,  and  cruelty  of  those  who 
hkre  been  the  ultimate  causes  of  their  destruction. 

**  Northward,  at  about  the  same  distance,  was  West-Point: 
wliere  the  same  scenes  of  slaughter  may  not  improbably  be 
aoon  acted  over  again. 

"  The  day  was  warm  and  spring-like.    The  season  of  uni- 

Tcnal  beneficence  was  approaching,  when  the  world  was  to 

be  arrayed  in  beauty,  and  stored  with  the  bounties  of  Heaven. 

The  campaign  was  ready  to  open;  a  campaign,  in  which  a 

thoQfsnd  unnecessary  miseries  will  be  suffered.     Parents  will 

be  Blade  childless,  wives  will  be  made  widows,  and  children 

111  be  made  orphans.     Many  a  hou9e  where  peace,  cheerful- 

iBit,  and  delight,  would  love  to  dwell,  will  probably  be  reduced^ 

tp  ashes,  and  many  a  family  to  want  and  despair." 

.  Eiriy  in  the  May  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  preceding 

letter,  I  went  down  the  river  in  company  with  several  officers 

to  eoamiine  the  forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  bnilt  on  a 

point,  six  or  eight  miles  below  West-Point,  for  the  defence  of 

the  liver.    The  first  object  which  met  our  eyes,  after  we  had 

hft  our  barge  and  ascended  the  bank,  was  the  remains  of  a 

fte,  kindled  by  the  cottagers  of  this  solitude,  for  the  purpose- 

of  eoosuming  the  bones  of  some  of  the  Americans,  who  had 

Uea  at  this  place,  and  had  been  left  unburied.    Some  of  these 

kaei  were  lying  partially  consumed  round  the  spot  where  the 

fcehad  been  kindled,  and  some  had,  evidently,  been  converted 

ieto  aabet*     As  we  went  onward,  we  were  distressed  by  the 

falor  of  decayed  human  bodies.     To  me  this  was  a  novelty, 

led  more  overwhehning  and  dispiriting  than  I  am  able    to 

deMribe.     As  we  were  attempting  to  discover  the  source 

Aon  which  it  proceeded,  we  found,  at  a  small  distance  from 

Pert  Montgomery,  a  pond  of  a  moderate  size,  in  which  we 

Kv  die  bodies  of  several  men,  who  had  been  killed  in  the 

iOMndt  upon  the  fort.    They  were  thrown  into  this  pond,  the 

leeeediDg  antnmn,  by  the  British;  when,  probably,  the  water 

^  BuflBciMitlj  deep  to  cover  them.     Some  of  them  were 

^ev^^  at  ibis  time,  but  at  a  depth  so  small  as  to  leave*  them 

'sliMtly  Tisible.     Others  had  an  arm,  a  leg,  and  a  part  of 

tk  bod^  above  the  surface.    The  clothes  which  they  wore, 

4ea  they  were  killed,  were  still  on  them,  and  proved  that 

▼OL.  HI.  2  B 
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they  were  militia,  being  the  ordinary  dress  of  farmers.  Tiuir 
faces  were  bloated  and  monstrous,  and  their  postores  were 
uncouth,  distorted,  and  in  the  highest  degree  afflictive.  Mj 
companions  had  been  accustomed  to  the  horrors  of  war,  aad 
sustained  the  prospect  with  some  degree  of  firmness.  To 
me,  a  novice  in  scenes  of  this  Mature,  it  was  overwhebning.  I 
surveyed  it  for  a  moment,  and  hastened  away. 

From  this  combination  of  painful  objects  we  proceeded  to 
Fort  Clinton,  built  on  a  rising  ground,  at  a  small  distaooe 
further  down  the  river.  The  ruins  of  this  fortress  were  a 
mere  counterpart  to  those  of  Fort  Montgomery.  Every  thing 
combustible,  in  both,  had  been  burnt ;  and  what  was  not  vas 
extensively  thrown  down.  Every  thing  which  remained  wbi 
a  melancholy  picture  of  destruction. 

From  this  place  we  proceeded  to  find  the  grave  of  Coont 
Grabouski,  a  Polish  pobleman,  who  was  killed  in  the  assault, 
while  acting  as  aid  de  camp  to  the  British  commander.    The 
spot  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Livingston, 
who  saw  him  fall,  and  informed  us,  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
place  where  he  was  killed.     Here  we  found  a  grave,  in  ail 
probability  that  in  which  he  was  buried,  without  '*  a  stone''  to 
**  tell  where  he  lay,"  and  now  forgotten  and  undiscoveraUe  - 
a  humiliating  termination  of  a  restless,  vain,  ambitious  life. 

These  forts  were  taken  by  the  British  on  the  6th  of  October^ 
1777.     The  commander  iu  chief  at  New- York  was  prompted 
to  this  expedition  by  two  objects,  to  destroy  a  quantity  (Jff 
military  stores  which  the  Americans  had  collected   in  tfai^ 
neighbourhood,  and  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  GemenX 
Burgoyne.     For  these  purposes  Sir  Henry  Clinton  embarkei9 
between  three  and  four  thousand  troops  at  New- York,  snJ-* 
sailed  with  them  up  the  Hudson.     On  the  5th  of  OotobeTr 
they  landed  at  Verplank's  Point  in  the  township  of  CourdanAt, 
a  few  miles  below  the  entrance  of  the  Highlands.     The  next 
morning  a  part  of  them  landed  on  Stony  Point,  which  prcgeets 
into  the  river  on  the  western  side,  just  below  the  m^UHtBiat. 
Hence  they  marched  into  the  rear  of  these  fortresses. 

General  Putnam  commanded  at  that  time  in  this  region. 
He  had  one  thousand  continental  troops,  a  part  of  which  only 
were  effective,  and  a  small  body  of  militia.  He  believed  the 
principal  design  of  the  enemy  to  be  the  deslraotion'  of  tk 
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iifes ;  and,  when  be  was  informed  of  their  main  purpose,  it 
IS  too  late  for  him  to  resist  it  with  success.  He  supposed 
It  they  were  aiming  at  Fort  Independence,  and  directed  his 
lention  to  its  defence.  The  heavy  firing  on  the  opposite 
le  of  the  river  gave  him  the  first  decisive  information  of  their 
il  intentions.  George  Clinton,  Esq.,  at  that  time  governor 
this  state,  placed  himself  at  this  post  (for  it  may  be  consi- 
led  as  but  one)  on  the  first  notice,  which  he  received  that 
I  enemy  were  advancing.     Being  informed  about  ten  o'clock 

this  fact,  he  made  the  best  disposition  for  the  defence  of 
»  forts ;  and  dispatched  an  express  to  General  Putnam  to 
l|ittint  him  with  his  situation.  When  the  express  reached 
Mieral  Putnam's  head-quarters,  he,  together  with  General 
liftons,  were  reconnoitering  the  position  of  the  enemy  on  the 
iilem  side  of  the  river. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded 
i(&  nine  hundred  men,  by  a  circuitous  march  to  the  rear  of 
1^  Montgomery :  while  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  Generals 
Twofhan  and  Tryon,  moved  onward  towards  Fort  Clinton. 
Ml  fortresses  were  attacked  at  once,  between  four  and  five 
B  tke  afternoon.  They  were  defended  with  great  resolution, 
ndi  will  be  readily  admitted,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  the 
*Ue  garrison  consisted  of  but  six  hundred  men.  The  con- 
Bet  was  carried  on  till  dark,  when  the  British  had  obtained 
^  ibtolute  possession  ;  and  such  of  the  Americans,  as  were 
Ml  killed  or  wounded,  chiefly  made  their  escape.  The  loss 
of  the  two  garrisons  amounted  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
Htere  is  reason  to  believe,  that  that  of  the  assailants  amounted 
^  Mre  than  three  hundred.  Among  the  slain  was  Lieutenant- 
tHoad  Campbell. 

tt  has  been  thought,  that  an  addition  of  five  or  six  hundred 
M  to  these  garrisons  would  have  saved  the  works.  The 
'N^Dctness  of  this  opinion  may  be  doubted.  Fifteen  hun- 
M'men  would  have  been  barely  sufficient  completely  to  man 
^  Montgomery  alone.  The  works  themselves  were  very 
^perfect :  and  the  ground  must,  I  think,  have  been  chosen  - 
4icr  for  the  defence  of  the  river  than  because  it  was  itself 
^biiiible. 

Qovemor  Clinton  and  his  brother.  General  James  Clinton, 
^^ped  after  the  enemy  had  got  possession  of  the  forts ;  the 

2  e2 
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former  by  crossing  the  river.     General  Clinton  had  been 
wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  bayonet. 

Having  prospered  thus  far,  the  British  proceeded  on  the 
8th  to  the  eastern  side,  where  they  found  Fort  Independence^ 
built  to  defend  the  entrance  into  the  HighlaudA*  evacuated, 
A  party  of  them  then  burnt  the  Continental  Village,  as  k 
was  termed :  a  temporary  settlement,  raised  up  by  the  to 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  army.     Here  had  been  ga- 
thered a  considerable  number  of  those  artizans,  whose  labom 
are  particularly  necessary  for  military  purposes,  and  a  ccod- 
derable  quantity  of  military  stores.     They  then  removed  a 
chain,  which  was  stretched  across  the  river  at  Fort  Montgo- 
mery ;  and,  advancing  up  the  river,  removed  another*  wliicb 
was  extended  from  Fort  Constitution  to  the  opposite  dboro 
at  West- Point.     This   fort   had  been  evacuated.     Geoenl 
Vaughan,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  moved  onward  m  a 
part  of  the  fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  James  Wallace ;  and  on 
the  13th  reached  the  town  of  Kingston  opposite  to  Bhinebeck. 
The  inhabitants  retired  without  resistance,  and  Vaugfaan  r^^ 
duced  the  town  to  ashes.     On  the  17th  Greneral  Burgop^ 
surrendered,    and  Vaughan  and   his  coadjutors  returned  t^** 
New- York. 

Phillipstown,  in  the  year  1790,  contained  2^079  inhabitaata   "^ 
in  1800,  2,744;  and,  in  1810,  3,129. 

Immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  we  found  9i,  mosl^ 
romantic  spot  on  the  borders  of  Peeks-kill ;  a  creek,  wUph  ^ 
within  the  township  of  Courtlandt  enters  the  Hudson  juat  '^ 
below  this  place.     A  small  lake  here  expands  its  waters,  ioto 
which  the  mountains  intrude,  as  into  Lake  Geoige ;  fonaing 
promontories  of  fine  figures,  bold,  precipitous,  and  eminendy 
magnificent. 

The  village  of  Peeks-kill  is  decently  built,  contains  pei^ 
haps  fifty  or  sixty  houses,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  coni- 
merce  between  the  interior  country  and  the  city  of  New- 
York.  We  dined  here,  aud  in  the  afternoon  proceeded  to 
Tarrytown,  a  village  in  Greenburgh,  where  we  lodged.  TUi 
part  of  our  journey  lay  through  Courtlandt  and  Mount  Plea- 
sant, and  the  northern  skirt  of  Greenburgh.  The  distanoe  - 
was  eighteen  miles.  The  whole  of  this  tract  is  in  the  coontjrV 
of  West-Chester. 
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imrtiaiidt,  so  far  as  it  is  visible  on  this  road,  is  universaliy 
Dcession  of  rough,  ragged  hills,  with  rude  intervening  val- 
The  ground  is  abnost  everywhere  replenished  with 
■  and  stones,  and  the  surface  sudden  and  angular. 
tins  ground,  however,  and  particularly  in  the  northern 
I  of  the  road,  where  it  first  strikes  the  river  below  the 
jge  of  Peeks-kill,  we  were  presented  with  a  beautiful 
sect  The  Hudson  here,  escaping  from  the  Highlands, 
ids  itself  in  a  winding  course  until  it  opens  into  Ha- 
mw  Bay,  between  this  township  and  Haverstraw,  in  the 
ity  of  Rockland,  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  ten  miles  long 
three  broad,  temuDating  at  Verplank's  Point  on  the  east ; 
e  promontory  at  the  southern  limit  of  Courtlandt,  which 
dies  into  the  Hudson  the  distance  of  a  mile,  with  an 
iDce  of  form  and  surface  admirably  contrasted  to  the  rude 
tarence  of  that  of  the  main  with  which  it  is  connected, 
lediately  beyond  this  point  extends  Tappan  Sea,  another 
expansion  of  this  river,  stretching  to  the  south  from 
ve  to  fifteen  miles,  and  opening  to  the  breadth  of  four. 
further  southward,  the  river,  at  an  average  two  miles 
S  leaves  the  eye  by  a  gradual  recession.  There  is  some- 
( wonderfully  majestic  in  the  size,  figure,  and  movement  of 
ti  vast  stream ;  particulariy  when  animated,  as  the  Hudson 
was,  and  indeed  always  is,  except  during  the  severity 
rigrter,  by  a  great  multitude  of  vessels,  moving  on  its 
Hi  in  every  direction.  To  the  splendour  of  this  river 
refttem  bank  makes  a  great  addition ;  being  everywhere 
ties  of  fine  lofty  precipices,  ascending  from  one  hundred 
ar  hundred  feet  immediately  firom  the  shore,  and  stretch- 
in  leng^  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye.  This  series  is  va«- 
by  two  promontories,  at  the  happiest  distance  firom  each 
r,  jutting  into  the  river,  of  noble  forms,  and  in  proud. 
Bunding  attitudes.  But  the  consummation  of  this  scene 
iieodonr  is  presented  at  its  northern  limit.  Here  the  Hud- 
bnaking  out  firom  the  Highlands,  forces  its  wqy  between 
two  mountains  mentioned  above,  whose  stupendous  cliffs, 
Itwelve  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height,  form  its  shores 
tftown  over  its  bosom.  The  traveller,  who  does  not  here 
Ikimself  amply  repaid  for  whatever  inconveniences  he  may 
^  mffered  in  descending  this  river,  must  certainly   be 
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pitied,  as  being  destitate  of  that  taste  for  the  beauties  of  oa- 
tiire,  which  is  one  of  the  pricipal  sources  of  enjoyment  n  the 
present  world. 

Our  road  through  this  township  was  in  othi^  respects  snffi- 
rientiy  unpieasant,  and  our  progress  in  it  was  terminated  bj 
a  wretched  ferry  over  Croton  river,  near  its  mouth*  Thii  ii 
a  large  mill-stream,  which,  rising  in  the  township  of  Pawliqg, 
in  the  county  of  Dutchess,  runs  southward  into  the  poaaty  of 
West-Chester ;  and,  after  passing  through  a  considerable  part 
of  it,  empties  its  waters  at  the  southern  limit  of  the  towasUp 
of  Courtlandt  into  the  Hudson.  Its  bed  is  a  ravine,  betweea 
hills  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hmidred  feet  in  heigii^ 
and  scarcely  wider  than  is  necessary  for  the  passage  of  tke 
river.  Few  scenes  have  a  wilder  or  more  gloomy  aspect  A 
woman  managed  our  boat  (a  fact  of  which  I  was  a  witsen 
for  the  first  time),  not  with  oars,  but  with  a  rope,  exteaded 
across  the  stream. 

After  crossing  the  river  we  soon  entered  the  township  oC 
Mount  Pleasant,  the  surface  of  which  is  a  contrast  to  tfaat 
Courtlandt.  The  ground  here  also  is  elevated,  but  the 
face  is  smooth,  flowing,  and  beautiful;  and  the  soil 
rately  good.  A  pretty  village  is  formed  on  the  road, 
ing,  generally,  of  neat  houses,  with  a  decent  church  ia 
centre.  This  village  is  handsomer  than  any  other  which  w^^ 
saw  south  of  Albany  ;  and  its  situation  in  a  high  degree  piesr^^ 
sant.  Some  of  the  houses  are  surrounded  by  very  pretty  ap-  "^ 
pondages.     The  name  of  the  village  is  Singsing. 

From  this  place  to  Tarry  town,  in  Grreenburgh,  the  road  is   ^ 
good.     The  ground  is  elevated,  and  descends  with  %.  variety 
of  handsome  slopes  towards  the  river.     It  is  also  alteiiiald|j 
level  and  undulating.     The   Hudson   is  perpetually  in  foH 
view.     The  clifis  immediately  beyond  it  are  peouUariy  beUL 
particularly  two  Ipng  ranges  of  whin,  or  green-stone ;  the  co- 
lumns of  which  are  magnificent,  in  a  manner  unrivalled  wttliii 
my  knowledge.     In  these  townships  granite  and  fime-ctone 
are  mingled.     The  first  granite  which  we  saw  oa  the  river 
was  in  the  Highlands,  and  was  alternated  with  lime-stoM.    la  ^ 
the  county  of  West-Chester  granite  predominates,  until  finaify  \ 
it  becomes  universal. 

The  village  of  Tarrytown  is  pleasant,  and  neatly  built. 
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stmili  on  an  easy  declivity^  terminated  by  the  Hadson;  and 
18  thirty  miles  from  New- York,  and  dbout  nine  below  Sing* 
sing'.     It  contains  fifty  or  sixty  houses. 

Conrtlaadt  contained,  in  1790,  1,932 ;  in  1800,  2,7S2 ; 
and,  in  1810,  3,054  inhabitants.  Moont  Pleasant  contained, 
ia  1790, 1,924;  in  1800,  2,744;  and,  in  1810,  3,119  inhabit- 
ants.  Greenbnrgh  contained,  in  1790,  1,125;  in  1800, 
1,581 ;  and,  m  1810,  1,862  inhabitants. 

The  next  morning  we  proceeded  to  New- York,  through 
the  township  of  Yonkers,  and  the  length  of  the  island  of  Man- 
hRttao.     Tanrjrtown  is  femous  for  being  the  spot  where  Major 
Andre  wan  taken  up  by  three  militia-men,  as  he  was  retum- 
i0g  from  West* Point,  whither  he  had  been  for  the  purpose 
o€  coneerting  measures  with  General  Arnold,  during  the  ab- 
flcnoe  of  General  Washington  at  Hartford,  for  the  traiterous 
0«irrender  of  that  fortress  to  the  British.     By  a  variety  of 
providential  incidents,  all  of  them  favourable  to  the  American 
«fluise,  Andre  was  prevented  from  returning,  as  he  had  in- 
tended, by  water;  and,  having  received  a  pass  from  General 
jnoid,  authorising  him  under  the  name  of  John  Anderson 
fo  on  the  public  service  to  the  White-plains,  or  still  further 
the  river  as  he  might  think  proper,  he  made  the  best  of 
way  by  land.     His  pass  enabled  him  to  proceed  without 
^^indrance  or  suspicion  to  this  spot.     Here,  while  he  was  in 
^kMolate  security,  one  of  these  men,  under  a  large  tree,  still 
^*^«iding,  seized  his  bridle.      Andre,  plainly  off  his  guard, 
^'^'^ked  the  man  where  he  belonged.     The  man  replied,  "  I  am 
^^ttt  below,"*  that  is,  from  New- York  ;  "  and  so,"  said  Andre, 
*  in  I."     He  then  declared  himself  to  be  a  British  oflicer, 
^laployed  in  business  of  great  importance.     At  this  moment 
^l^e  other  two  men  came  up.     He  perceived  his  error,  but  it 
"^^Nrid  not  be  repaired.     He  offered  them  his  watch  and  a 
l^^nne  of  gold,  as  the  price  of  his  r^ase.     His  offers  were 
"^Bfiiied.    The  men  searched  him,  and  found  in  his  boots 
Papers,  written  by  Arnold  himself,  containing  exact  returns 
^svcry  thing  in  and  abont  West-Point,  which  it  could  be 
^Mal  fer  an  enemy  to  know.     He  was  then  conducted  to 
^'oiileBaiil-Celoiiel   Jamieson,  of  Sheldon's  dragoons,  com* 
'^ding  at  that  time  on  the  lines.     He  requested  Jamieson 
^  xsfom  AraoM  that  Anderson  was  taken.     The  information 
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was  commiiLtticated ;'  'ttid,  iA'M  iindart^tefflyTnteoded^igiw 
'  Artfold  '  an  appoitntHtf  of  ^iuotpmg  in  A»  VtfUM^ikM^  of 
^  war,  which  had  conveyed  Atodretrp'llie'iSfer.  "-^^     *  ^''' 

'  '  Andre  llien  openly  declared,  that  fc^-  wm>  Hie  liijitiit- 
'^eral  of  the  British  ailny.  -r'  '  ^        -^ 

^^    On  the  vetifiii  t>f  6eii«M  WodAq^ii'iiB/ WM^F^ 

ccmtt-n^Mial  was  appomted  folr  bis  tirial.    lUelbMr;  'A>  te<is 
'  they  respected  himself,  he  adtvoVIedged'  witfaodt  ^&igfabmm 

hesitation.  '  He  was  prbnouneed  to  be  MWfifi  and  Mitciwed 
^  to  suffer  d^ath:    The  8entfenee'wa»  e^eotiled'atTap^  oa 

the  opposite  shore.     He  m^  A-mbld 'os'the  iRght  €(l  thtf^Hit: 

of  September,  and  died  on  the  2d  tX  Ocfdbdr,  178tl^ 

no  person  in  the  like  circumstances  wai^epeer  mote 

*  by  those,  whose  prime  inteFests  he  had  attenfrtedto  iiitrty^ 

The  township  of  Ycmker»  is  mach'  imi  pleiisaiit  Um 
two  preceding,  and- is  remarkable  for  aothia;^  €KoepiC 
been  &e  residence  of  the  famfly  of  Hdli|lse,  one  rf 
'    distinguished  of  those  which  cam6  iis  bokmists  from  the 
^   Netherlands.    Colonel  Philipse,  ^  the  last  braneh  teaidiail 
^   this  country,  I  knew  wl^l.     &«  was  a  wortiitf  wkA  ^tsifdtMeS^ 
'^  'man,  not  bflen  excelled  in  personal  and  dcnefllio 

Mrs.  Ph^se  was  an  excellent  woman;  abd'thdeUldrea; 
'    eldest -4iP-  whom  was  about  seventeen,  ga^  '  eivety- 
'    6f  ireaSin^  in  the  same  ^sti^ps.     Tbb  -|(ettttoineti*  was.  pro- 
prietor 6f  the  neighbouring  Country  to  a  giMt  extant^  ^nd  J 
'    one  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants  6f  4ier.  prwioee^  ef  -  N«w- ' 
York.     After  a  variety  of  adventures,  which  need  wt^be^ 

•  recited,  be  went  with  his  family  into  tbetMyof  New^Yoik.  . 
'    and  thence  took  a  [iassage  to  England.    His  pt^fMj  was 

■     confiscated.  ■     .    « 

We  reached  the  city  before  dinner.  '      ' 

The  toWnship  of  Yonkerb  cotitaifiedi  in  1790,  lilS5Jiiha- 
••'bitante;  in  1800, 1,176;  and,  in  1810,  1,86ft.     '      '         * 
The  most  splendid  natural  object  in  the  Jtdte  of  ^N<asiu¥4Mrk, 
'after  the  tWo  great  lakes  Erie  and  Otrtaorio,   and  tar'^flion 
infportant  than  both-  these  to  the  wealth  and  ooaveoiMM  of' 
"    the  inhabitants,  is  the  river  Etudson.    Thid  remaikaUeslMami 
rises  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  in  the  tnrWnslBpofTippe-' 
-    rary,  in  about  44^  10^  north  latitude,    After  nmniilg*  •  littha 
'*'  distance  south-west,  it  lums  with  a  right  angle  In 'Hit 
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contiinies  its  Goune  in  this  direction'mitii  it  reoeires, 
'  Wjudtyiiig  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles,  the  north- 
gm  branch,,  between  the  townshq>s  Thnrman  and  Bolton, 
MiKCoapty  ot  Washing^ton.  The  north-east  branch  rises  in 
township  of  Crown-Point  in  Essex  also;  and,  crossing 
EteaniNM  leke,  pasaep  between  die  townships  of  Bolton 
.Chester,  until  it  joins  the  north,  or  principal  branch, 
.-vnited  stream  then  winding  southward  on  the  western 
of  the  township  of  Fairfield,  also  in  the  connty  of  Wash- 
NSi  becomes  the  northern  limit  of  the  county  of  Saratoga ; 
IhB  eastern,  until  it  meets  the  Mohawk.  Soon  after  it 
Its  the  northern  extremity  of  this  county,  ii  receives  the 
Mriaga,  or  south-western  branch.  This  is  a  considerable 
m^  which,  rising  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
if  of  Washington,  takes  a  south-western  course  into  the 
itjr.  of  Montgomery ;  then  turns  to  the  south-east,  and,  en- 
1^  the  county  of  Saratoga,  turns  again  with  an  acute 
e  .  to  the  north,  to  the  north-east,  and  ultimately  to  the 
.-crossing  that  county  in  its  way  to  the  Hudson.  The 
ikof  the  first,  or  principal  branch,  is  between  sixty  and 
nljrjniles;  of  the  second,  about  forty;  and  of  the  third, 
neen  fifty  and  sixty.  After  this  junction,  the  Hudson  pro- 
Is  still  south-eastward  into  the  township  of  Hadley,  in  the 
lly  of  Saratoga,  where  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  north-east, 
nnintains  that  oourse  to  Sandy- HilL  Thenoe  it  pursues 
(taction  nearly  south,  but  declining  a  little  to  the  west, 
it  enters  the  ocean,  opposite  to  Sandy-Hook,  in  the 
ity  of  Monmouth  and  state  of  New- Jersey.  Its  mouth  b 
I0«t  40^  84' ;  and  its  course  firom  Sandy-Hook  (although 
n^on  through  which  it  runs  is  in  many  places  hilly,  and 
le  place  a  range  of  mountains)  remarkably  straight.  The 
bi:  length  of  the  Hudson,  firom  its  fountains  to  Sandy-Hook, 
lont  890  milea ;  225  of  which  it  pursues  a  course  almost 
fht  firom  north  to  south.  Beside  the  three  original  foriu, 
ptiMHpal  tributaries  of  this  river  are :  on  the  west,  Sara- 
»  Greek,  or  the  Kayaderosseras ;  Norman's-kill ;  Kaats- 
••Eaopus-Creek ;  and  Wall-kill :— -on  the  east.  Batten* 
:Hoosao  river;  Kinderhook  creek;  Wappenger*s  creek, 
CkS^lon  river.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  Mohawk, 
ht  w«st,  whieh  empties  more  water  into  the  Hudson  than 
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all  the  rest  united.  Indeed  it  may  be  a  matter  of  some  di&- 
calty  to  determine  whether  the  Hudson  or  the  Mohawk  coa- 
Teys  the  greater  quantity  of  water  into  the  common  chanael; 
although,  to  my  own  eye,  the  superiority  appears  to  be  biAj 
challenged  by  the  Hudson. 

There  are  three  remarkable  expansions  of  the  bed  of  tfaii 
river.     The  lowest  is  Tappan  Bay,  or,  as  it  is  often  called, 
Tappan  Sea,  against  the  townships  of  Greenburgh  and  Mooit 
Pleasant,  in  the  county  of  West-Chester,  and  that  of  Tappan 
in  the  state  of  New  Jersey ;    Havejrstraw-Bay,  against  tho 
township  of  Courtlandt,  and  that  of  Haverstraw,  on  the  oppo- 
site side.     The  third  lies  between  Fisbkill  and  New- Windsor. 
In  the  first,  the  river  is  computed  to  be  four  miles  wide ; 
the  second,  three ;  and  in  the  third,  cannot  be  less. 

The  tide  flows  to  the  height  of  twelve  inches  at  Albany. 

This  river  is  chiefly  an  estuary  below  Waterford,  at 
mouth  of  the  Mohawk.  Its  bed  is  sometimes  raised  a  little 
above,  and  sometimes  depressed  much  below,  the  bottom  of 
New- York  bay,  from  Paulus'  Hook  to  the  city  of  Hudson  ^ 
and  hither  a  man  of  war,  of  sixty-four  guns,  may  sail  from 
ocean  without  finding  a  single  obstruction  throughout 
whole  distance :  that  is,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  abov^^ 
New- York. 

The  river  is  deep  to  Kinderhook,  ten  miles  above ;  and  i 
navigable  thirty  miles  higher  still,  to  Waterford.     Vessels  o 
eighty  tons  can  ascend  to  Troy,  seven  miles  above  Albany  ^^ 
and  of  nearly  or  quite  the  same  si^e  to  Waterford.     Abon^^ 
six  or  eight  miles  below  Albany  there  is  a  spot  of  dM>als^ 
called  the  Overslaugh,  which  are  impassable  by  vessek  o^ 
greater  burthen. 

The  Hudson  begins  to  be  fresh  about  sixty  miles  above 
New-York» 

The  waters  which  flow  into  it  are  mere  mill-streams.  Eso- 
pos  Creek,  the  largest  of  them,  is  navigable  for  a  little  dit- 
tance,  and  some  of  the  others  furnish  small  harbours  at  their 
mouths ;  but  the  whole  amount  of  their  supplies  to  the  Hud- 
son is  trifling.  The  waters  of  this  noble  river  are  to  a  great 
extent  derived  from  the  ocean ;  and  the  rest  owe  the  great- 
ness of  th^  mass  chiefly  to  the  fact,  that  in  conse^fueaoe  of 
the  lowness  of  their  bed  they  are  stopped,  and  heaped  op  by 
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From  this  mighty  advantage  the  Hudson  is  the 
most  navigable,  and  in  this  respect  the  most  useful  river,  in 
proportion  to  the  supplies  which  it  receives  firom  its  fountains, 
pctliapB,  in  the  worid. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Hudson  should  have  found 
Ml  fine  and  safe  a  bed,  in  a  country  so  rough,  and  between 
b»aks  so  often  formed  of  mountains  or  high  hills,  and  to  so 
{v^at  an  extent  abutting  upon  it  in  precipices  of  a  stupendous 
height.   Yet  even  through  the  Highlands  its  navigation  is  per- 
fectly uninterrupted.     The  country  north  of  the  Highlands, 
fnm  Fishkili  to  Waterford,  and  possibly  farther  still,  was,  as 
I  believe,  and  as  I  have  heretofore  observed,  once  a  vast  lake. 
Hie  valley  of  the  Hudson  is  here  in  some  places  not  far  firom 
forty  miles  in  breadth.     The  mountains  on  both  sides  form  a 
complete  barrier  to  the  waters  of  such  a  lake.     On  the  south 
tlie    Highlands  eflTectually  kept  up  these  waters  to  a  great 
iieight,  not  improbably  for  a  long  period  after  the  deluge. 
These  mountains  are  a  continuation  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  which, 
entering  New- Jersey,  cross  the  breadth  of  that  state  ;  and 
^en,  passing  through  the  counties  of  Orange  and  Dutchess, 
■lite  with  the  Tagfakannuc  range  at  New-Fairfield  and  Sher- 
man, in  Connecticut.    The  channel  to  the  ocean  was  probably 
•Ivrays  where  it  now  is,  or  not  far  from  its  present  bed.     If 
its  bed  was  gradually  worn  out,  it  must,  I  think,  have  been 
▼orn  by  the  slow  recession  of  a  cataract,  originally  existing 
^tween  Anthony's  Nose  and  Bear  Hill.     Such  a  cataract 
^oidd  naturally  force  a  deep  passage,  and  may  in  some  mea- 
s^ire  explain  this  remarkable  phenomenon.     I  acknowledge 
this  sapposition  is  not  without  its  difficulties.     If  the  channel 
between  Butter  Hill  and  Brecknock,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hudson  into  the  Highlands,  was  worn  out  suddenly,  it  was 
probably  accomplished  in  a  manner  resembling  that  in  which 
^^  lake  in   Glover,  elsewhere  mentioned  in  these  Letters, 
forced  a  passage  for  its  waters  two  hundred  feet  in  breadth 
■**d  depth,  within  the  limits  of  twenty-four  hours.     The  sur- 
face of  the  earth  surrounding  this  lake  was  hard ;  but  the  in- 
'^or  strata  were,  to  a  great  depth,  light  and  loose.     As  soon 
^  the  waters  reached  the  uppermost  of  these  strata,  it  was 
^'^^ed  away  beneath  them  almost  as  easily  and  as  rapidly  as 
^^y  themselves  flowed.     If  we  suppose  the  Hudson  a  lake  at 
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any  giyen  ancient  period,  the  efflax  of  such  an  immense  mass 
of  waters  must  go  far  towards  explaining  the  great  depth  of 
its  present  channel. 

There  is  a  g^randeor  in  the  passage  of  this  river  through  the 
Highlands,  nnriyalled  by  any  thing  of  the  same  nature  within 
my  knowledge.  At  its  entrance  particularly,  and  its  exit,  the 
mountains  ascend  with  stupendous  precipices  immediately 
from  the  margin  of  its  waters ;  appearing  as  if  the  chasm  be- 
tir^en  item  had  been  produced  by  the  irresistible  force  of  this 
ipgiyty  cnrrentt  and  tbe  intervening  barrier  at  each  place  had 
besau  broken  down,  and  finally  carried  away  into  the  ocean. 
Theae  clifib  hang  over  the  river,  especially  at  its  exit  from  the 
iQOUiltains,  with  a  wild  and  awful  sublimity;  suited  to  the 
gfimdeur  of  the  river  itself;  which,  speedily  after  it  escapes 
fr#lii.tiiese  barriers,  expands  its  current  to  the  breadth  of  three 
4iiles,:.aad  soon  after  to  that  of  four ;  and  pours  a  vast  sbieam, 
two  miles  wide,  and  sufficiently  deep  to  waft  a  seventy-feur 
gun  ship,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  bay  of  New- York. 

Above  the  Highlands,  the  KaatskiU  mountains  for  a  great 
distance  ore  everywhere  visible;  and  within  moderate  dis- 
landbs everywhere  aasilme  new  forms;  vi\  of  them  noble,  as 
tfBOtt  from  the  bed  iuid  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
f^iTbe^oiilttierde  df  tfab  river  I  shall  have"  occasion  to  mention 
heiwaftdr;  ■  '■   -''•':     "•   ■••^   ^     .    . 

••  I  am,  Sir,  flCc.  - 
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City  o/*  2V^ii^Ybrir«     lU  Settbmeni   and  EseUni.     lig 
SirMis,  Churches,  and  other^PMio  BuiUlinjf$^  r  Ciif 
HalL     HospiiaL    State  Pru<m.    BridevMl,  oiitf  Ctty. 
Prison.    Old  and  New  Alms^Houss.    PotMcdland  Bmfe^ 

:  vohnt  SocietUs*  Columbia  ColUge.  College  ^  Phy^^ 
sicians  and  Surgeons*    Elgin  Botanic  Qardmi,    SchooU^ 

■:  Literary  Societies.  Orphan  Asybun*  MarhetSi  BantM 
and  Insurance  Companies.  Commsroe.  ExpiotU  MJt 
Amount  of  Dutiesm 


■■  f 


Dear  Sir;  >  ; 

Thb  ci^  of  New- York  standi  in  40^  4SK  north  lali* 
tade,  and  in  74°  west  longitude  .from  Greenwich.  It  is  bniit 
on  the  southern  end  of  the  island  of  Manhattan  ;  or»  as  it  is 
called  in  early  records^  Manhadpes.  .  It  was  origifloUj  a  smidi 
establishment  of  some  Dutch  colonists,  for  purposes  of  tirade*; 
The  celebrated  Hudson  visited  it  in  the  year  1606.  In 
1615,  the  states-general  of  Holland,  to  whom  Hudson  sold 
his  own  right  to  the  country,  sent  a  small  body  of  men  to  tins 
spot,  who  built  a  fort,  and  erected  a  few  cottages.  In  1629, 
Wouter  Van  Twiller  was  appointed  the  first  goTemor.  In 
1663,  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  the  territory  had  been 
granted  by  Charles  II,  sent  an  armament,  and  took  possession 
of  both  the  city  and  the  colony.  From  that  time  the  name  of 
New- York  was  given  to  both.  The  city  was  then  a  trifling 
village,  and  thirty-four  years  afterwards  contained  only  4,302 
inhabitants. 

In  1686,  both  New- York  and  Albany  were  incorporated ; 
and  the  privileges,  conveyed  in  their  charters,  wen  substan- 
tially those  which  they  at  present  possess. 

The  city  of  New-Ycnrk  extends  its  powers  and  privileges 
over  the  whole  island  of  Manhattan.    Tins  tract  is  nniveisaUy 
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laid  oat  by  an  act  of  the  goveramenty  coiistitating  conmus- 
sioners  for  that  purpose,  into  streets,  squares,  and  roads ;  and 
the  location,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  formed  widi  great 
care  and  skill,  is  made  perpetual,  no  person  being  permitted 
hereafter  to  erect  any  building  on  any  part  of  the  grounds 
thus  sequestered  for  public  use.     The  commissioners  were 
Simeon  De  Witt,  Esq.,  surveyor-general  of  the  state,  the 
Honourable  Governor  Morris,   formerly  ambassador  to  tk 
^nrt  of  Versailles,  and  John  Rutherford,  Esq.    Of  this  ex- 
tensive location,   about  two  miles  are  filled  npon  Hudson's 
river,  and  perhaps  three  on  the  Sound.     In  a  looser  leose, 
buildings  are  spread  over  most  of  the  islands    A  great  nuiiiber 
of  villas  are  scattered  throughout  eight  or  ten  miles  froa  the 
southern  point ;  and  with  them  many  houses  of  an  infiuior 
C|las9,  belonging  to  gardeners,  farmers,  and  mechanics,  who 
live  in  them  through  the  year.    The  principfd  collectioii  of 
these  buildings  is  contained  in  Haerlaem  village  and  its  neigli^ 
bourhood.     Another  such  collection  is  Manhattanville,  nea^ 
the  Hudson,  seven  miles  from  the  city.     The  villas  are  pliced 
in  almost  all  the  pleasant  positions  on  the  island,  and  spread 
over  it  a  brilliancy  and  cheerfulness  not  surpassed  in  tlt^ 
United  States.     Many  of  them  have  rich  gardens,  stored  witb 
a  great  variety  of  delicious  froits. 

The  streets  of  New- York  have  unhappily  followed,  in  maaV 
instances,  its  original  designation  of  a  fishing  and  trading  nt-^ 
lage.  The  streets  are  generally  wider,  and  less  crooked,  tha^ 
those  of  Boston,  but  a  great  proportion  of  them  are  narro^^ 
and  winding. 

Broadway,  which  commences  at  the  battery,  proceeds  ot9^ 
the  highest  ground,  between  the  two  rivers,  about  two  ndla^ 
in  a  straight  line,  and  is  the  noblest  avenue  of  this  nature  i^ 
North- America.  Towards  the  north  end  it  is,  however,  por^ 
tially  built.  Greenwich  Street  begins  also  at  the  battery ;  aaA^ 
passing  between  Broadway  and  the  Hudson,  extends  noHk^ 
ward  through  the  whole  length  of  the  city.  It  is  spacious  anC^ 
handsome.  Straight,  handsome  streets  proceed  also  firoi^ 
Broadway  to  the  Hudson,  from  the  battery  northward  aboi^ 
a  mile.  On  the  eastern  side  the  streets  are  mueh 
beautiful. 

In  the  year  1790,  Boston  contained  2,876  houses. 
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(»088  persons :  very  neariy  7}  to  a  boose ;  say  7,6.     If  we 

ippose  the  inhabitants  of  New-York  to  be  distributed  in  the 

me  proportion,  the  nnmber  of  dwelling-honses  in  this  city 

ay  be  estimated  at  12,680.     They  are  generally  new,  com- 

ired  with  a  great  part  of  those  in  Boston,  and  as  a  body  are 

itler    buildings*,  although  very  few   of  them  (and  none 

ithin  my  observation)  are  equal  in  beauty  to  many  of  the 

(Odem-boilt  houses  in  that  town.     The  mode  of  building  in 

Few- York  is  rather  heavy ;  that  in  Boston  has  the  appear* 

Dice  of  lightness  and  airiness,  and  strikes  the  eye  with  peculiar 

leasure. 
The  public  buildings  in  this  city  are,  beside  others,  fifty-five 

kmrches  f.     Twelve  of  these,  including  the  old  French  Pro- 

ettant  church,  are  Episcopal ;  seven  belong  to  the  Dutch, 

MBven  to   the  Presbyterians,   five  to   the  Scotch  Reformed 

Dhorch,  and  eight  to  the  Baptists,  of  which  six  are  considered 

Btf  regular,  and  two  as  irregular.     Seven  regular  churches  be* 

IfiDf  to  the  Methodists ;  there  are  also  two  or  three  smaller 

ooDgregations,  calling  themselves  Methodists^  which  meet  in 

private  rooms,  but  are  not  acknowledged.     There  is  one  con- 

k^gation  of  Blacks  among  the  Baptists,  and  one  among  the 

Hethodists.     There  are  also  two  Friends*  meeting-houses,  one 

Chman  Lutheran  church,  one  German  Calvinist,  one  Mora* 

^,  one  Universalist,  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Ditto  now 

hulding,  one  Jewish  Synagogue :{;. 

*  There  is,  however,  a  very  great  collection  of  miserable  temporary 
^viidings  in  the  heart  of  this  city,  north  of  John  Street,  between  Broadway 
^  the  East  River.  Most  of  them  stand  aside  from  the  walks  of  gentlemen 
*^  visit  this  city,  and  are  rarely  taken  into  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  its 
M9fiiii|t.  Since  I  have  become  acquainted  with  this  £ict,  I  have  doubteci 
utt  correctness  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  text. 

t  1811. 

t  Ten  years  having  elapsed  since  this  account  wns  written,  a  list  of  the 
ihntof  public  worship  iu  the  city  of  New- York,  taken  firom  the  Christiaa 
B^ndd  for  Match,  1821,  is  subjoined. — Fub. 

"  The  whole  number  of  places  of  public  religious  worship  in  the  city 
•■i  county  of  New- York  is  71 — as  follows,  viz.  Episcopal,  15;  Dutch 
Reformed,  9 ;  Associate  Reformed,  5 ;  Presbyterian,  8  (and  2  not  y«t 
•"•trf  to  the  Preabytery  of  New- York)  ;  Methodist,  9 ;  Baptist,  7 ;  Friends 
(^  Qnaken),  8 ;    Independents,  3 ;   Congregational  (or  Unitarian),  1 ; 

vBitii  Pratruro  (or  Moravian),  1 ;  German  Lutheran,  1 ;  Universalist*  1 ; 

*^"^  Catholic,  3  ;  Mariners,  1;  Mission  House,  1 ;  New  Jenitaleniy  1 ; 
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The  other  public  bnildiiigs  are  a  city  hall,  the  gaol,  the  sti^ 
prison,  the  bridewell,  the  alms-house,  new  alms-house,  the 
hospital,  the  college,  the  free  school-house,  an  orphpn 
asylum,  the  public  library,  the  custom-house,  the  Uiiited ., 
States  arsenal,  the  state  arsenal,  two  theatres,  the  banks,  Ike 
city  hotel,  the  tontine  coflfee-house,  and  the  halls,  occupied  by. , 
the  Washington,  Mechanics,  and  Tammany  soiueties. 

Among  the  churches,  St  John's,  in  Hudson's  Square,  is  ope 
of  the  richest,  and  in  the  interior  one  of  the  most  beautifiL 
Its  exterior  would  strike  the  eye  with  much  more  pleasure, 
had  not  the  steeple  been  so  disproportioned  in  its  height  Hie 
steeple  of  St.  Paul's  is  probably  not  excelled  by  many  in  flie 
Union,  but  the  church  is  massive  and  heavy.  The  front  of  the 
new  Presbyterian  church  in  Wall  Street  is  handsome. 

The  city-hall,  although  not  the  most  perfect  piece  of 
architecture,  is  the  most  superb  building  in  the  United  States** 
This  elegit  structure  was  begun  in  1803,  by  order  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  finished  at  the  sole  charge  of  the  city  in  ISU^' 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  M'Comb,  architect,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  520,000  dollars.  ^ 

The  building  extends  from  east  to  west  two  hundred  md 
sixteen  feet  by  one  hundred  and  five.  The  south,  east,  and 
west  fronts  are  faced  with  white  mari>le,  brought  firom  Bttk- 
shire  county,  in  Massachusetts,  enriched  witii  two  regoiar 
orders  of  architecture,  the  Ionic  and  Corindiiah,  raised  on  a 
rustic  basement  of  brown  free-stone,  nine  feet  in  height  A 
neat  stone  balustrade  surrounds  the  building,  and  hides  a  great 
part  of  the  roof.  The  centre  has  an  attic  story,  on  which  flle 
arms  of  the  city,  with  appropriate  emblems,  are  intend^  to  be  _ 
placed,  behind  which  stands  a  handsome  cupola,  surmonnttd 
by  the  figure  of  Justice. 

Jewi  Synagogae,  1.  To  these  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Stale  Mm,  - 
PeniteDtiaiy,  Alms-house,  Bridewell,  and  Debtor's  Prisoo,  are  all  fnraiilied  — 
with  chapels,  in  which  the  Gospel  is  regularly  and  faithfully  prtacbad.     . . , 

"  Of  these  places  of  public  worship  it  is  believed  that  five  oiuy  ai^ 
▼acant.  There  are  sixty-three  ministers,  who  have  indepeodent  or 
cfaiafges,  and  between  eight  and  twelve  residmg  in  the  city  withoa 
chaiges,  most  of  whom  are  engi^ed  as  professors  in  Colombia  colhy^  or  m 
teacbeis.  This  number  does  not  include  the  local  M^ethodasC  prtachaw,*' 

*  The  Peomtylvaoia  bankos  the  most  perfect  Ameiican  edifice  withn  as] 
knowledge. 
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The  baaement  floor  contains  tbe  police  office,  and  large  ao- 
imnu>dat]oiis  for  the  city  watch,  the  marine  court,  and  four 
iicir  offices ;  besides  a  larder,  kitchen,  and  conveniences  for 
e  bouse- keeper. 

iTbe  principal  entrance  to  the  building  is  on  the  south  front, 
f  in  terrace  walk^  which  extends  the  length  of  the  building, 
id  is  in  breadth  about  forty  feet  This  is  raised  three  feet 
Kllr'e  the  level  of  the  park.  From  the  walk  a  flight  of  eleven 
etM  ascends  to  an  Ionic  colonade,  and  from  this  you  pass  into  . 
laiege  vestibule,  adjoining  a  corridor,  that  runs  lengthwise  of 
id  building,  and  communicates  with  the  different  apartments 
id  st^rcases. 

This  floor  contains  the  mayor's  office,  and  all  the  offices  that 
akxig  to  the  city  and  county,  together  with  a  grand  jury  room, 
Ij^w  library,  and  apartments  for  the  house-keeper.  In  the 
SBtre  of  the  building,  facing  the  entrance,  is  k  large  circular 
:one-  staircase,  with  a  double  ffight  of  steps,  upheld  ^thout 
Dy  apparent  support,  on  th^  wall  whicb  surrounds  the  stairs. 
In  the  level  of  the  second  floor  stand  ten  marble  columns  of 
le  Corinthian  order,  with  a  circular  gallery  around  them*  The 
qlnmns  are  fluted,  aiid  the  entablature  fully  enriched ;  the 
"hole.covered  by  a  hemispherical. cei{uig,:enri(;hed  wUh  ^unk 
DB^ftment^,  jEQIed  with  patera,  and  lighted  by  a  large  sky* 
1^  flie  whjle  of  yfhich  produces  a  fine  effect. '   )"]  *^ 

^Tbe  second  floor  contains  four  large  court-rooms,  two  jury- 
MDs/  two.oflSces,  a  gallery  for  paintings,  and  a  common 
wqkdl  chamber.  Tbe  gallery  is  furnished  wjith  the  portraits  of ' 
Soiieniors  Lewis  and  Tompkins,  and  with  those  of  all  the  mayors 
rihe  city,  since  the  revolution.    The  common  council  cham- 
oris  finished  in  a  supeib  style.     It  contains  the  full-length  . 
oitraits  of  Greneral  Washing^n,  General  Hamilton,  Governor 
mj,  and  Crovemor  CUnton.    The  carvings  in  stone  and  wood  ^■ 
Btf  weD  executed. 

The  Hoq>ital  is  ftn  establishment  honourable  both  to  thedty 
ad  the  state.  It  is  under  the  management  qf  twenty-six  gor 
caon,  who  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month,  apd 
vhsw  services  arc  gratuitous 

Applicants  for  admission  must  bring  a  recommendation  from 
k  pveriior,  physician,  or  surgeon  of  the  hospital;  or,  if  citizens 
^tbe  state,  and  not  residents  in  the  city,  firom  a  justice  of  the 
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peace,  and  one  or  more  overseers  in  the  town  or  iAij  ukae 
they  reside.  A  visiting  oommittee,  consisting  of  three  go- 
vernors, determines  concerning  the  continuance  of  die  patiMto 
in  die  hospital,  and  has  the  general  care  of  die  institatioii. 

The  oflSoers  are  a  president,  vice-president»  treasoreri  aid 
secretaiy;  six  physicians,  four  surgeons,  a  superintendai^ 
who  is  also  the  steward;  a  honse  physician,  who  is  also  Ae 
librarian ;  a  house  sargeon,  an  apothecary,  and  a  oleri[. 

An  asylum  for  lunatics  is  annexed  to  dns  inttitntion. 

A  ward  also  is  appropriated  for  die  reception  of  IjiBgi 
woiiien. 

Since  the  year  1799,  sick  and  disabled  seamen,  at  the  port 
of  New-York,  are  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  enjoyal  b 
•advantages.  From  the  year  1804,  the  collector  of  the  port  W 
refused  to  pay  for  more  than  seventy-five  semnea  at  a  time. 
From  motives  of  humanity,  and  a  general  regard  to  difa  aMfcl 
class  of  men,  the  governors  have,  nevertbdess,  dnriag  five 
years,  beginning  with  1806,  admitted  eight  handred  fld 
forty-three  seamen  beyond  the  number  paid  for  hy'Ae 
collector,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  national  goveninent^'  tti 
have  thus  incurred  an  expense  of  9,500  dollars,  BhuAiMfft- 
able  to  the  governors  of  the  hospital,  but  fiur  otherwise  to  thiie 
of  the  nation. 

The  whole  number  of  patients  admitted  into  iSkoB  iiMtita(ioi> 
from  1792  to  1810  inclusive,  was  13,868.  Of  theae^  StW^ 
have  been  cured,  886  relieved,  646  dischaiged  at  the  iMftt^ 
of  friends,  468  dismissed  as  disord^fly,  187  senft  to  A^rii^ 
house,  517  eloped,  and  1,676 have  died.  When  it  iH^iemA' 
heted,  that  but  few  apply  until  thek  diseases  are  far  adfaaori* 
and  that  many  are  brought  in  a  hopeless  ooAdWott,  # 
'  account  will,  it  is  believed,  be  diought  very  favourable ''!•  <ke 
character  of  the  institution.  ■ .  .;  * 

From  the  year  1797  to  1810  inclusive,  the  nuiftci'^ 
patients  was  18,085.  Of  diese,  77  w^re  aativte  of  Asii;  ^ 
of  Africa ;  6,086  of  Europe ;  and  6,786  of  America*  Oft» 
Europeans,  1,129  were  Englishmen;  42f  Scotchmen; -8,1^ 
Irishmen.     Often  the  native  place  was  unknown. 

The  number  of  lunatics  admitted  into  the  asyhuli  in  Iw 
years  was  862,  of  whom  150  were  cured. 

The  library  belonging  to  this  institution  is  vdnaMoL   -Hb 
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ound  on  which  it  is  established  is  elevated,  pleasant,  airy, 
td  lieahhy.  The  principal  building  is  of  grey  stone,  in  the 
i^ilest  Doric  style,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  in 
ilfth,  fifty  in  breadth  at  the  centre,  and  eighty-six  at  the 
»  and  is  of  three  stories  and  a  basement  The  latter  con- 
the  kitchens,  laundry,  bathing-room,  &C,  together  with 
o  wards,  destined  for  the  temporary  accommodations  of 
tients,  whom  it  is  necessary  to  remove  from  intercourse  with 
hers.  The  stories  contain  all  the  rooms  necessary  to  accom- 
odate such  an  institution,  and  those  employed  in  the  ma- 
gement  of  its  afiairs,  together  with  sixteen  wards  for  the  re- 
lation of  about  three  hundred  patients.  Among  its  conveni- 
ave  an  excellent  garden,  fruit  trees,  walks,  a  large  ice- 
bathing-house,  and  stables. 
The  asylum  is  also  of  stone,  ninety  feet  in  length,  forty  fe^t 
Ue  in  the  centre,  and  sixty-five  in  the  wings.  This  building 
Lwd  constructed  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  patients 
■d  those  employed  in  the  management,  is  well  warmed,  and 
•  aade  perfectly  secure  from  fire. 

la  Greenwich  Street,  about  two  miles  from  the  southern 
poiat^f  the  city,  stands  the  State  Prison.  This  structure  is  of 
be  stone,  and  of  the  Doric  order,  two  hundred  and  four  feet 
a  httgth,  with  wings  and  buildings  connected  with  them,  and 
kwo  hundred  fiset  in  depth.  It  contains  fifty-four  rooms  for 
frinnen,  twelve  feet  by  eighteen ;  a  laige  room  for  public 
nnUp,  and  apartments  for  the  use  of  the  keeper;  beside 
•Mean  solitary  ceUs,  six  feet  by  eight,  and  fourteen  in  height. 
Ha  stories  are  fifteen  feet  ai  height.  In  therearof  the  build- 
Vis  a  manufactory,  coataining  workshops  for.  the  prisoners, 
vofamdred  feet  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth,  of  two 
tales.  The  whole  ground  connected  with  these  buildings, 
oosisting  of  four  acres,  b  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  stone,  of 
assa-work,  fourteen  feet  high,  on  Greenwich  Street,  and 
laaty-tfiree  towards  the  river.  The  expense  of  purchase  and 
Mion  was  906,846  dollars. 

''Milder  and  treason  are  now  the  only  crimes  which  are 
ade  cqihal  by  the  laws  of  this  state.  Felonies  of  all  other 
MriptioDs,  together  with  most  other  subordinate  offences, 
e  ponished  by  confinement  in  this  prison ;  felonies,  by  im- 
for  life. 

2p3 
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'  The  goYernmeiit  of  the  State  Prison  is  comniitted  to  settp 
inspectors,  who  appoint  their  own  clerit,  and  an  indefinite 
idiimber  of  keepers.  The  convicts  are  dressed  in  nnifotin^  and 
are  comfortably  fed  and  clothed,  and  the  sexes  are  kefit 
separate.  They  are  employed  in  varions  kind^  of  mechami 
and  manufacturing  business.  The  inq>ectors  perfbrmf  lUr 
services  gratuitously.  ..../... 

The  building,  commonly  known  by 'the  name  of  tbcrBiAfe- 
weD,  is  occupied  in  its  middle  apartments  by  the  ke^Hef  iiUl 
his  family.  The  east  wing,  or  end,  is  called  tte  Bridew«H^ittd 
the  west  end,  the  City  Prison.  The  latter  is  divid^into  te 
small  rooms,  two  large  ones,  and  a  common  hril;iiAiS  lif-appro- 
priated  to  those  who  are  committed,  to  await  ihd[^'1rial;"8r 
who  have  been  tried  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  wilhoit 
labour. 

The  two  large  rooms  are  the  abodes  of  TagrantB  dMy, 
who  do  the  menial  duties  required  by  the  whole  estaMislpynt 
The  prisoners  in  the  city  prison  mix  promiscnonB]jriii.flie4>f- 
time,  but  are  ordered  to  their  respective  rooms  at 
The  former  (the  Bridewell)  is  divided  into  firar  hargii 
two  on  a  floor,  and  is  the  receptacle  of  all  who  are  confined  by^ 
sentence  to  hard  labour.  The  crimes  for  which  BrideweBl 
furnishes  the  punishment  are  various  sorts  ai  miademeanori 
such  as  libel,  assault  and  battery,  keeinng  disorderly  honse^H 
obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences,  8tc.  8tc.  8dc.,  and  all  fel^^ 
nies  less  than  grand  larceny,  which  is  the  title  of  the 
when  the  goods  stolen  exceed  12  dollars  50  c^its  in 
The  term  of  imprisonment  in  Bridewell  for  any  one  oflence  h 
not  to  exceed  three  years.  Imprisonment  may,  at  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  court,  be  substituted  in  all  cases,  in  i^liidi  thsf 
are  authorised  to  inflict  corporeal  chastiseoieiit  for  fhit 
punishment. 

A  whipping-post  was  erected  a  few  yearn  aiaoe  in  h 
Bridewell  yard,  but  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  wm  (omi 
to  be  so  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  the  conukranity/duitthe 
post  has  been  removed.  The  employment  of  the  priMiBflnii 
Bridewell  is  the  picking  of  oakum.  The  tasks  are  ghron  oat  to 
the  rooms  before  sun-rise,  and  the  punishment  for  idleness  sr 
refractoriness,  is  diminishing  the  allowance  of  food.  Hie  bfA 
consists  of  beef,    potatoes,    soup,    bread,    and  mnsli  mi 
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iiMe6»  which  is  dbtributed  in  the  rooms  of  both  sections  of 
fanUingy  in  quantities  deemed  sufficient  for  all.  The  whites 
divided  from  the  blacks,  who  usually  constitute  a  moiety ; 
I  the  males  from  the  females,  the  latter  being  numerically 
portioned  to  the  former  in  a  ratio  not  less  than  three  to  two. 
]|0Q  who  labour  in  Bridewell  are  confined  to  their  respective 
■••  The  coqporation  of  the  city  may,  however,  direct  the 
EvM>  to  be  employed  on  the  public  works.  They  are  fire- 
mOj  seen  chained  to  wheel-barrows,  and  occupied  in  re- 
riag  the  public  roads  between  New- York  and  Haerlem* 
t  ngrants  mentioned  as  performing  the  menial  offices  are 
sDy  street  beggars,  and  idle  persons  who  cannot  give  a 
4  ^Kxount  of  themselves.  The  average  number  of  prisoners 
^ntppe  hundred  and  fifty.  The  expenses  of  the  prison 
defrayed  at  the  alms-house,  as  hereafter  mentioned. 
Pip  accompanying  printed  report*  of  the  superintendant  of 

'  The  substance  of  the  report  meDtioned  in  the  text  b  the  following  ^— 
^iaiipen  admitted  into  the  boose  from  the  1st  of  April,  1819,  to  the  1st  of 
fl|;i818,  anoonted  to S,814 

fiHcbai]^ 1,316 

.  :,  Died 2S3 

Total  dsschai^  and  died 1,549 


>'   Remaining  in  the  house  April  1st,  1813 1,265 

■  ■  ^  ■         Their  seies  and  places  of  btith  are  as  follows  :— 
-  Men 252 

>     Women 468 

Bojs 899 

■    Giris 246 


'i: ." . 


Total 1,265 

,  .,  Ofdiese  there  were  bom  in  the  dty  of  New-Yoik 624 

'^te  of  New-York 78 

'''^mted  States 129 

Ei^^uid 82 

«•  -Seodand 37 

1 1  Mwad 246 

,.    GeimaDjf 43 

Fiance 9 

"^  "Afilca  . . . .  ;: .  .  .  : 9 

''^  "^trwt'bidies 8 

■»«'  — 

^, ,  Total ; 1,265 

Id  I  ' 
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(he  alms-house  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of  that 
institatioii.  It  embraces  the  period  from  t)ie  Ist  of  Apr3, 
1812,  to  the  Ist  of  April,  1813.  The  report  for  the  smoeed- 
ing  year  corresponds  in  its  general  aspect  with  the  ose 
enclosed.  The  donations  to  the  oat-door  poor,  as  I7  the  last 
mentioned  report,  amounted  to  34,188  dollars  85  cents ;  As 
whole  expense  for  the  same  year,  to  lU>out  98,000  dollan ;  die 
charges  for  the  Bridewell  and  City  A^om  inclnded. 

The  old  alms-house  can  accommodate  about  one  thottsaad 
two  hundred  persons.  One  or  more  discreet  persons  are  xtmBj 
associated  with  the  commissioners'  superintendant,  and  hf 
flieir  appointment  are  to  examme  into  the  character  and  ooll> 
dition  of  the  applicants.    Those  who  can  get  alcmg  with  sMie 
aid  short  of  an  entire  subsistence  are  left  at  hornet  and  wHed 
out-door  poor.  Those  who  haris  v^iy  little  or  no  rriianoe,  iMt 
on  the  public  bounty,  are  transferred  to  the  buildings,  wltere 
the  men  who  can  labour  are  employed  in  such  handicraft   . 
business  as  they  may  be  acquainted  with,  and  in  gardoiing,  ^ 
sawing  wood,  and  picking  oakum ;  and  the  women  in  spnudiii^,  ^ 
sewing,  knitting,  washings  &c» 

Number  of  prisonera  and  Tagrants  in  the  city  piitoii  and  BridtweOrA 
Apiil  1st,  181S  :— 

Men 52 

Women 66 

Total ."^ 

Number  of  mfmiacsin  the  dty  asylum^  paid  for  by  the  rapenntcndaat  ^^ 
the  alm»-hQuse,  April  1st,  1813  :-7- 

Mea 23 

Women 29 

Total  . 45 

Number  of  families  of  out-door  poor,  to  whom  donations  were  dBstribut^^ 

from  April  1st,  1813,  to  Apiil  Ist,  181S *'.  l^s 

Number  of  perspns  of  which  they  consisted 8,S5S 


Amount  of  donations  to^ese  families 11,711  S5 

Cash  paid  for  the  support  of  Indians,  and  to  sundry  towikt 
for  the  support  of  paupers  belonging  to  the  -city  of 

New- York .<..  ^  ...*..  •  '    -tgif  89 

Cash  paid  for  transporting  paupers  .  ^ -f04  62 

Total 1S,61S  86 
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A  physician,  at  a  salary  of  800  doltars,  attends  the  alms^ 
house  and  Bridewell,  aqd  has  for  his  assistants  two  medical 
students,  who  visit  in  the  alms-house,  and  have  their  board  ^ 
the  superintendanfs  table  as  a  compensation. 

There  are  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
infants  at  nurse,  at  the  expense  of  the  alms-house,  coming 
qnder  the  descriptions  of  pauper  children,  natural  bom,  and 
foundlings. 

The  whole  charge  of  these  two  establishments  is  devolved  ou 
ihe  superintendant  of  the  alms-house,  and  five  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  corporation.  These  officers  also  form  the 
medium  through  which  the  expenses  of  the  city  (or  lunatic) 
asylum  are  defrayed. 

The  commissioners  have  also  the  power  of  binding  out  to 
trades  all  poor  children,  and  exercise  from  time  to  time  judi- 
cial authority  in  cancelling  indentures  of  apprenticeship. 

The  new  buildings  constructing  on  the  bank  of  the  east 
river,  three  miles  from  the  city,  and  now  nearly  completed^ 
will  supersede  the  use  of  those  which  are  at  present  occupied. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  pile,  it  is  estimated,  will  exceed 
400,000  dollars;  more  than  300,000  dollars  having  been 
already  expended. 

On  an  area,  measuring  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  by 
four  hundred  and  fiily-five,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  wall 
eleven  feet  high,  and  opening  on  the  fourth  side  to  East  River, 
are  erected,  first,  the  alms-house,  of  stone,  fronting  the  river, 
diree  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  by  fifty-seven  feet  deep, 
with  two  wings,  each  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep. 
2dly,  Two  hospitals  of  briek,  one  in  the  rear  of  each  wing,  and 
on  the  same  line,  seventy-five  feet  long.  Sdly,  In  the  rear  of 
the  centre  of  the  alms-house,  and  between  the  hospitals, 
a  work-shop  of  brick,  two  hundred  feet  in  length.  4thly,  In 
the  rear  of  the  workshop,  a  penitentiary  of  stone,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  Twenty-five  hundred  persons,  it  is 
presumed,  might  find  accommodations  in  the  new  alms-house  i 
two  hundred  have  already  been  transferred  thither. 

I  have  been  the  more  minute  in  this  detail,  because  it  is  the 
only  institution  of  a  similar  nature,  which  is  particularly 
described  in  these  Letters.  With  the  system  pursued  in  Bos- 
ton I  am  unacquainted.    In  the  smaller  towns,  which  I  have 


{■Mtiofted,  fteh  inMittitioiift  exisi  on  «o  Kmited  a  aoiie^  ^t 
they  can hardly.be expeetod  ta engage  yow atteDtioB.'  ^.i  ;i 
tvfnie  aelir  Alnuhhonse^  mentidtied  above,.  16  formed  wj^  a 
ioile  which  approaokeB'lojiQfiKtiifoeiiee*  -  Of  European.,  iMli; 
llitkms  of  the  aanien^tee' I  m  ignonmL  *Bal1heieiif  no 
tiliniinnnynnrj  «tahlwhinent  %*  the  Ajnerioaa  Unioit.aqiiai^ 
iplendidi.'  Iiideed,r  both  the  eofp<Htotmi-and'  the.  inhaUluAi 
of  New- York  discover  a  high  degree  of  good  sense^  taidr^ 
Mrjr  espaasiye  Vbtsid^^i'Vi*  the j  measures  which  th^y  pvinie 
iat  the.ilnproyeineiit  of  tlbdr  city/  in  every  thing,!  whedrar 
iMeful  oi>  omamentd.  '  Pkohidb^  4hey  proceed  as  fast  in  lli^ 
hsttodrafaie  calmer  as  thearj^tpdnmfttaares  will  permit 
«^  There  is  in  this  city'  a  great  niiiDdber:ttf  soci^tie8»  foitee^ 
professedly  for  benevolent  purposes^  Amob^  these  i»  the 
Timmsuiy  Spdiety,-  oi  rOdbui^ian  (M0l^;  professetfy  esta- 
blished to  afford  imhef  to  perftaM  in  ^di9tress«  Its  f  rkicipiil 
terin^aati^  howevien  believed: to  be^thtt  of  faiftoencfog  elec- 


«  -  ■<■  '  ....    J 


\»*» 


The  Washington  BeAevirfentr  Society;  though  reaUy*  ew 
ployed  in  many  benevolent -.purposes,  is  substantially  a  po^ 
^lioal  association. .       r    .t     .    .    •;  .     "• 

The  Humane  Society  nv^.fornled  for  the  relief  of  pder 
debtors,  principally  by  suppling  them  with  food  :and  iiieU 
£.«  The  Grenaan  SpcietyMwav  established  for  the  purpose,  ^rf* 
aiding  poorCfermaa  emigtanta^  *  and  others  in  distress.  iH- 
Andrew's,  St;  George V  ^atid  9t.  Patriokfs  Societies  are  pio- 
lesaedly  benevolent  idsa  ;  Thiey  ajne  /believed-  tk>  be  occa^qnr 
'flBy  very  good  friends  loathe  market^  and  Ytoeturyon  their 
hostilities  against  no  beings  which  have'iK)l  already  been  €lai^. 
•'•  TjieNew4BnglAnd  Society  is  probably  employed  in  tfltich 
:lhe;^sane  mannen  -^ 

^'i  I  All  these  association^  -are  formed  of  natives  of  their'  le- 
ipeotive  eoontries,^or  their,  deseeadants.  ^  ^ 

««/^  3Sie  Marine  Society  ws  formed  for  the  purpose  of  incraltt^ 
ing  the  knowledge  of  nantical  objects  and  operations,  and 
iof  relieving  I  distressed  masters  of  Vessels,  their  wives  and 
orphans. •  .  't    ., 

.  The  Provident  Society i  was  formed  for  the  purpose,  of 
•Mlieving  their  own  soflenng  members,  their  widows  and 
orphans.  '^^ 
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-  For  die  flame  purposes  were  estabUsbed  the  Mnhud  Betiefity 
BeneToleiit,  aad  AlUon/  BeoeTolent  Societies.  ^ 

irhe  LadtesT  Sodetj,  for  the  relief  of  poor  widows  with 
small  difldreiiy  was  formed  in  1797 ;  and  has  pmrsned  its  desigs 
M  wise  prineiples,  with  much  activity^  and  with  great  effeeti 
Ga  their  efforts  they  combine  the  diffusion  of  weH-difected 
hilarity  with  an  energetie  eocouragemdnt  of  industiy  aari 
morals. 

The  Dispensaiy  is  an  eflteellent  institution,  intended  ta 
provide  relief  for  such  imfigent  sick  persons/  in  their  own 
dwellings,  as  are  nnaUe  Id  procure  it  for  themselves,  and 
are  yet  not  proper  objects  for  admittance  <into  tfie  Afans^honse 
m  the  Hoqyital.  Ph>bably  no  institution  has  done  more  good, 
with  means  of  die  same  extent.  i 

The  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  is,  also,  a  cha-' 
fitaMe  institution  for  the  benefit  of  its  membafs.  * 

On  Staten  Uand  there  is  a  Marine  Hospital,  under  4ii 
care  of  the  health  officer  of  this  city.  The  buildings  wmt 
directed  by  the  state,  and  the  whde  institutioB  b  under  its 
control.    It  is  reported  to  be  under  good  regulations.  / 

The  Sailor's  Snug  Harbour  is  a  beneydent  institation, 
which  well  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  In  the 
yew  1801»  Captain  Robert  Richard  Randall  gave,  by  devise^ 
the  principal  part  of  his  estate  to  trustees,  for  tibe  purpose  of 
establishing  an  asylum  for  the  maintenance  and'  support  of 
aged,  decrepid,  and  worn-out  sailors.  The  estate  was  vahtf 
at  S0,000  dollars ;  and  the  devise  is  to  be  put  into  operatioB, 
wlienever  the  trustees  shall  judge  the  interest  suflkientffar 
the  maintenance  of  fifty  sailors.  >i 

The  trustees  are  the  mayor  and  recorder  of  tlie  city,  the 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  tlie  president^and 
nce-president  of  the  Marine  Society,  and  tlie  senior  ministers 
of  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  Societies  for  the  tnne  being. 
They  are  incorporated ;  and  the  design  b  in  a  finr  wi^  to  be 
carried  into  prosperous  execution. 

A  society  was  formed  some  years  sinoe  finr  the  purpose  of 
difiusing  extensively  die  Vaccine  Inoculation.  After  the  ba- 
siness  was  completely  established,  and  the  prejudices  against 
it  were  overcome,  it  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  City 
Dispensary 
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.  At  the  head  of  Uie  literary  institutions  in  New- York  is 
Columbia  College.  The  building  in  which  it  is  established 
itands  on  a  tract,  given  to  it  originally  by  the  rectpr  of  the 
E|Hscopal  congregation  in  this  city,  and  the  inhabitants  in 
oommunion  with  the  church  of  England,  or  what  is  now 
called  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church ;  the  richest  eccle- 
ittstical  body,  it  is  believed,  in  the  United  States.  The 
ground  on  which  the  college  is  built  is  bounded  upon  Church, 
Barclay,  and  Murray  Streets.  The  building  itself  presents  to 
the  eye  nothing  which  is  either  beautiful  or  magnificent. 

The  original  style  of  the  trustees  was  "  The  Governors  of 
tliB  College  of  the  Province  of  New- York,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  in  America."  Its  name  was  King^s  College.  Origi- 
nally it  was  intended  to  furnish  only  the  education  generally 
given  in  seminaries  of  this  class.  Since  1783,  a  medical  in- 
atitution  has  been  annexed  to  it,  which,  at  first,  was  under 
iknb  direction  of  five  professors ;  one  of  anatomy  and  surgery, 
cue  of  midwifery  and  clinical  medicine,  one  of  botany  and 
nwteria  medica,  -one  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic^  and 
one  of  chemistry. 

.  In  the  year  1807,  the  regents  of  the  university  of  New- 
ToriL,  to  whom,  exclusively,  is  committed  the  superintend- 
/emse  of  learning  and  science  in  this  state,  and  the  power  of 
jnititttting  such  seminaries  as  they  diink  proper,  established  a 
college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
mA  granted  a  charter  for  this  purpose  on  the  12th  of  March. 
.  A  third  institution  of  the  same  general  nature  has  been 
olfo  fonned  in  this,  city,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  a  collection  of 
medical  gentlemen  voluntarily  associated^  The  two  former 
of  these  have  been  lately  united. 

■«  Under  the  care  of  the  trustees  of  the  college  of  physicians 
«iid  surgeons  is  placed,  by  legislative  authority,  a  botanic 
garden,  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  called  the  Elgin  Botanic 
Garden.  This  establishment  owes  its  existence  to  Dr.  David 
Hosack,  professor  of  botany  and  materia  medica  in  the  col- 
lege. It  was  begun  in  1801.  In  1806  it  contained  about 
SiOOO  plants ;  partly  native,  and  partly  exotic.  In  1810,  the 
kgislature. passed  an  act,  directing,  that  the  establishment 
.sbould  be  purchased  for  the  state  at  an  appraisement ;  and  it 
was  accordingly  purchased  for  74,268  dollars  75  cents,  ox- 
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diisive  of  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  Sec.,  estimated  at  12,009  dol- 
lars more. 

The  Academical  Faealty,  or,  as  it  is  here  styled,  the  Far 
cnlty  of  the  Arts,  consists  of  a  president,  a  provost,  and  fbnr 
professors ;  one  of  moral  philosophy,  one  of  classical  litma- 
tue,  mie  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  one  of 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  belles-lettres. 

Of  the  number  of  students  in  this  seminary  I  am  ignorant. 
A  tolerable  estimate  may,  however,  be  formed,  by  recurring 
to  the  catalogue  of  graduates.  The  four  dasses  who  received 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1811, 1819, 1816, 1814,  amounted  to 
74.     All  Hie  students  live  at  their  respective  lodgings  in  the 

The  whole  number  of  those  who  have  taken  the  degree  of 

A.  B.  in  this  college,  to  the  year  1776  inclusive,  was  HO. 

For  ten  years  the  course  of  education  was  interrupted  by  the 

levolutionaiy  war,  and  its  consequences.      From  the  year 

^786,  when  its  operations  commenced  again  under  the  name 

of  Cohimbia  College,  to  the  year  1814  inclusive,  the  whde 

nomber  was  502.    Total  612. 

There  are  no  tutors  in  this  seminary. 
Cofamifaia  College  is  well  endowed. 
Of  the  sdiools  it  is  impossible  for  m^  to  give  any  satisfac- 
tMy  account.    No  system  of  school  ediication  has  ever  been 
"mAopteSMj  thd  inhaHtants,  nor  any  thing  which  teteiMefi  a 
^S^fBtem ;  ekoept  that' there  are  several  charity  schools,  bekoig- 
ing  to  the  Episcopal,  Dutch,  and  Presbyterian  congregationi, 
%iid  a  school  on  the  Lainca^rian  plan,  under  the  patronage, 
'tt  I  telieve,  of  the  citj'Cdrporation»  and  containing,  at  dif- 
'ferent  times,  from  five  to  seven  hundred  scholars.    In  othv 
cases,  schools  are  generally  established  in  this  manneF:«-«A|i 
'llidivldaat'  sometimes  a   liberally-educated  student,    having 
obtained  the  proper  recommendations,  offers  himself  to  some 
-^"die' inhabitants  as  a  schoofanaster.     If  he  is  approved,  and 
jitoeies  a  ooinpetent' number  of  subscribers,  he  hires  aroooi, 
nnd  MUDMioes  die '^Ikisiness  of  instruction.    Sometimes  he 
meets  witti  little,-and  sometimes  with  much  eneouragmnctiit. 
"I'am^^aequainted  with  no  spot  in  the  United  States,  where 
•  a'sMsMlmafllMr  ef  reputation  will  find  his  buriness  moroipvo- 
Mbh^'nidlsips  ip0iinps  at  Charleston,  South-'Cavdina^ 
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Here  is  in  Hub  city  a  loeiety,  entitled  en  Academy  tf 
Arts.  With  the  state  of  its  operations  I  am  nnacqaabted, 
except  that  it  has  pnrchased,  and  has  in  its  possesdon,  imi- 
tations of  several  fine  specimens  of  ancient  acntptnie*  and 
some  other  rarities  of  a  similar  nature. 

nere  is  here  also  an  Historical  Society ;  the  pecoliar  ok- 
ject  of  which  is  to  obtain,  preserve,  and  publish,  whateiv 
may  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  this  state. 

This  society  was  formed  December  lOth,  1804,  and  umm> 
porated  February  10th,  1809.  They  have  already  pablisbed 
two  volumes  of  collections,  which  have  been  deservedly  well 
received.  Some  years  since,  a  society  was  estaUislied  in  tUs 
city,  under  the  title  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
The  derign  and  extent  of  its  future  proceediiqpi  have  been 
ioiiiounced  to  the  public,  in  a  very  able  and  interesting  intro- 
duclory  discourse  by  the  Honourable  De  Witt  Clinton,  the 
president. 

There  is,  also,  a  Library  Society  in  this  dty,  whose  Iqai 
style  is,  "  The  Trustees  of  the  New-Yorii  Society's  libmy." 
The  library  consists  of  more  than  ten  thousand  vokunes,  and 
is  contmlially  increasing. 

There  is  another  institution  in  this  city,  in  the  Ugfaest  de- 
gree honourable  to  the  ladies  by  whom  it  was  originated*  Its 
s^e  18'  *'  The  Orphan  Asylum  Society."  .  It  was  orgwased 
'March,  1806,  and  was  incorporated  April  7th,  1807.*  :  The 
Indlding,  which  was  erected  in  1807,  is  of  hriok,  fif^fe^ 
square,  and  is  capable  of  containing  two  hundred  children. 

The  plan  pursued  is,  to  bind  die  girls  as  servantsp  firem  the 
tiiine  tiiey  can  read  and  write  until  they  are  eighteeop  and  the 
lioys  until  they  are  fifteen;  at  which  time  they  are.boand 
apprentice  to  mechanics. 

In  addition  to  the  ground  purdiased  for  the  bnildiag:,  ihgf%^mi9 
iMve  secured  a  tract  for  gardens. 

'  He  orphans  are  under  the  immediate  care  of  a 
lifindattt  and  Ids  wife.     Peculiar  attention  is  paid  to 
g^otts'education  of  these  helpless  beings;  mud  thiitil.f^W — 
irfaetomentioned  atf  a  primary  end  of  the  insiittftiaB.    '*■ 

The  heavy  expense  incurred  by  purchasing  a  buildiDg» 
sQppcfrt  of  the  orphans,  and  the  salary  of  the  sapeiintemdant^^^sit, 
hasbeien  ail  defrayed  to  April,  1814,  by  eharitaUe.  cqatiilrii-^^^^^'^ 


lor  enamjr  iDcrwflaa  nom  eywy  Qi^er  q/owfejc^  yija  ^Mir 
■wonia  either  gre»tly  djininiihed  gr^nmhilajtcd^  .   ,. 
Idte'avo  not  fax  frdm  an.  hundred  children,  Alloftheiii 
akt^  and  iBoth«rleM»  maintained  And  initrncteid  in 


la  ino9t  perfect  harmony  appears  to  prevail  in  the  society.; 
to  April,  1814,  with  which  my  accounts  close,  the  board 
netkm  had  been  uniformly  re-elected.  May  the  Lord 
be  with  them,  and  make  their  way  prosperous !  . 
le  manufJEictures  of  New- York  prob  Aly  exo^ed,  in  number 
pantity,  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  United  States,  e](- 
Hdladolpfaia.  I  have  no  listof  their  kinds,  nor  any  esti- 
I  of  thenr  amount.  They  consist,  however,  of  all  or 
Ijfi'all  the  .various  articles,  usually  made  in  commercial 

■•■  ■      ■■..  ■ 

m  principal  maricels  in  New- York  are  Fly.market,  ex- 

iBg  from  Peari  Street  to  the  East  river,  and  Bear  maiiket, 

FiisluBgtDn  Street,  on  the  Hudson.  .ThQi)e^are.8ix  or 

ll'dtaaller  ones  in  other  parts  of  the  city.    Tkdj  are  f^ 

vdhe  control  of  the  mayor,  and  are  very  w^  regulated. 

eqiplies  are  abundant  of  flesh  and  fish,  of  firuits  and  ve- 

Mes.    Great  quantities  of  th«  fine  beef  of  New-England 

wld  here.    The  mutton  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  countries 
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and  140  of  that  of  Long^Uand.  Northwaid»  Hw  Hudm 
yields  it  a  na?igalioii  of  170  miiet.  The  Mohawk,  with  la 
iaterniption  of  fifteen  miles  land  canriage,  eKteads  a  vater 
caatTeyMice  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  to  the  Cayvga  and  Seaeca 
takes*  With  New-Jersey  an  advantageous  intercouse  k 
caiffied  on,  partly  by  the  Hudson  and  partfy  by  the  Hackensac, 
■Passairit  and  Rauntan  rivers. 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  the  East  rivor  and  the  Hndsoa, 
and  is  capdble  of  containing  the  greatest  number  of  shipB 
which  will  ever  be  assembled  in  one  place,  with  anffideat 
depth  of  water  and  good  anchorage.  In  the  year  1780,  and 
•in  a  few  other  instances  since  the  setdement  of  the  «dony, 
these  waters  were  frozen ;  but  in  all  ordinary  winters  aie  open. 
;The  ice,  however,  floats,  in  severe  weather,  in  sooh  a  degree 
as  to  be  inconvenient. 

The  commercial  institutions  established  in  this  city  oone- 
apond  in  their  magnitude  with  the  extent  of  its  trade. 

9  

There  are  eight  Banks* : — 

Capital. 

1.  Bank  of  New-YoriL  .  «  .  •  Dollars,     S50,000 

2.  Manhattan  Bank 2,000,000 

3.  Merchants'  Bank 1,250,000 

4.  Mechanics'  Bank 2,000,000 

5.  Union  Bank 1300,000 

6.  Bank  of  America 4,000,000 

7.  City  Bank 2,000,000 

8.  New- York  Manufacturing  Company  1,200^000 

There  are  eight  Insurance  Companies : — 

1.  United 500,000 

2.  New-YoriL 600.000 

3.  Mutual 500,000 

4.  Washington  Mutual 500,000 

5.  Ocean 500,000 

6.  New- York  Fire 500,000 

7.  Eagle  Fire 500,000 

8.  Globe 1,000,000 

There  is  in  this  city  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
formed  April  5th,  1768,  and  incorporated  1770.    This  i 

-^U  was  wriuen,  the  Franklia  Bank,  the  Nurth  River  Baal 

~  ^•nk  have  been  established— iVfr. 
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ciatioh  19  enabled  to  hold  property  to  the  amount  of  £3,000 
sterKng  per  annum.  This  body  regulates  merchants'  commis- 
sionSy  adjusts  mercantile  disputes  among  the  members,  regu- 
lates the  amount  of  damages  oh  the  non-payment  of  exchange, 
&c.  &c. 

n^e  are  between  three  mad  four  hutidred  vessels,  esti- 
mated on  an  average' at  foi^y  toi^s  edch,  employed  continuaUy 
on  Hudson's  river  throughout  the  mild  season.    The  quantity 
of  property  floating  on  this  stream  exceeds,  beyond  compa- 
risoiij  that  which  moves  on  any  other  rivei*  in  the  eastern 
aectimi  of  the  United  States. 

New-Tork  is  fast  becoming,  and  to  a  gredt  extent  has  al- 
ready become,  the  market-town  fot  the  whole  American  coast, 
fi-om  St.  Mary's  to  Cape  Cod. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  this  city  is  carried  on  with  every 
part  of  the  world  to  which  its  ships  can  find  access,  and  is 
vaniversally  acknowledged  to  be  fair  and  honourable. 

I  do  not  intend  that  there  are  not  here,  as  well  as  else- 

^^vhere,  iGraudulent  men,  base  commercial  transactions,   and 

^Ushonest  bankrupteies.     I  mean,  that  the  general  scheme  of 

^sommerce  adopted  here,  and  actuaUy  pursued  by  a  great  part 

of  the  merchants,  is  fair  and  upright ;  that  their  customers 

liave  ordinarily  no  reason  to  complain,  and  much  reason  to  be 

jsatiafied ;  and  that  the  country  merchants  from  every  part  of 

^he  Umon  come  to  New- York  with  full  confidence  that  they 

shall  be  safe. 

The  following  tables  will  exhibit  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  commerce  of  this  state. 

Abstract  of  Exports  firom  the   State  of  New- York  during 
Ten  Years,  almost  all  of  them  from  the  City. 

1801 DoUars,  19,851,136 

1808  . 13,792,276 

1808  .  .  •  .  10,818,887 

1804 16,081,281 

1805  . 33,482,943 

1806 21,762,846 

1807 26,357,963 

1808 5,606,058 

1800 12,581,562 

1810  .  .  17,242,900 
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Abstract  of  the  Duties  collected  b  the  City  of  New-ToA 

during  the  same  period. 
Yean.  Dotic*. 

1801 DoUaiB,  4,978,480 

1802 ...:.....  8.532.589 

1803 4,074.645 

1804 5.162,231 

1805 6,944,456 

1806 .  ;  .  Ti2S9,4&i 

1807 7jSiajW     ' 

1808 d,605;S7S 

1809 8,778^866     ' 

1810 .  5,383.707     ' 

m  ^^M 
-  '5 

Abstract  of  Duties  collected  in'tiie  test  of  this  State  i  wm^M 
Sag-Haibour.  City  of  Hudson,  Lake  Champlnn,  GenesMca 
Sacketfs-Harbour.  Osw^^,  Niagara,  and  Bufliyoe  Ckedk 

T«an.  Dane*. 

1801    DoUars.    6,74»^  '• 

1802 7.788""'* 

1808 ........  ejm'^  ' 

1804 10,478 '   - 

1805  :  .  .  .  18;5tt  '  '" 

1806 18,7»    -' 

1807 7,aW''  • 

1808 6.818  ■    ! 

1809  11.905';  •' 

1810 15.911 ;   : 

I »,  Sir^M  •'- 

»  .v\ 

,7V  L-i  ,11 
.  .        ,  .  .  .  ..■'.'  t.*  ■'• 
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grtfft'  tof  f^  I%JuibiianU  of  Nenior  York.  Thrir  Indnsiry. 
'4apid'  Increase  of  the  City..  .Economy  of -the  Citizens. 
Ike^  Hospitality.  Respect  for  JReligion..  InteRigence. 
angMoge.  Amusements.  Religiouu  .Character.  PoKce. 
ec^fyis  aud  Expenditures  of  the  .Treasury.  Water. 
'terry-Boats.  Appearance  of  the  CUy  and  the  adjacent 
fa^try.^  DistikgHiihed  Men: 

Ths  inhabitants  of  tins  city  are  composed  of-ihe 
ionriiig  -dassea,    arranged    according    to    their    sappoised 


!•  iQBiigrants  from  New-England. 
i-  The  original  inhabitants,  partly  Dutch,  partly  Englislk 
t.  Inm^jrants  from  other  jparts  of  this  state ;  a  considerable 
vopoitioB  of  them  from  Long-Island. 
^  IflUp^liants  from  Ireland. 
&  lamigiaBts  from  New- Jersey. 
&  Imaigiiints  from  Scot^^^ 

7.  IiqaigBaDts  fi*om  Germany.  ■ .    i 

8.  Immigrants  from  Kigland. 
^  fainiignu^.fiiom  France. 

10.  Immigrants  from  Holland. 
ILJews. 

1*0  these  are  to  be  added  a  few  Swedes,  Danes,  Italians, 
^■tqguese,  Spaniards,  and  West  Indians. 

TkecWdren.  born  of  immigrants,  are  nomerom. 

Wong  so  many  sorts  of  persons,  you  will  easily  believe  it 
Mbe  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a  common  character ; 
^  the  Tirions  immigrants  themselves,  and  to  some  extent 
xi*  cUdren,  wiU  retain  the  features  derived  from  their 
^^V^  tnd  their  education. 

^01- III.  .  2g 
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In  an  account  of  the  character  of  the  citizens  of  New- York, 
these  varieties  are  of  course  to  be  included ;  and  wherever,  to 
avoid  prolixity  and  repetition,  they  are  not  specified,  are  still 
to  be  carried  along  in  your  own  mind  as  being  always  intended. 

The  first  trait,  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in  the  character 
of  these  citizens,  is  their  industry.  This  characteristic  spreads 
through  all  classes,  and  is  everywhere  visible.  The  bustle  in 
:tiie  straeta ;  ^e  perp«tui4  actirity  of  the;  carts  $  tba  noise  and 
hurry  at  the  docks,  which  on  t^ree  sides  encircle  the  city ;  the 
sound  of  saws,  axes^  and  hammera.at  the  sUp-yarda;  tb$  .con- 
tinually repeated,  views,  of  thet  numerous  buildings,  rising  in 
afapiost  every  part  of  it,  and  the  multitude  of  worjunen  em* 
plcQred.  upon  them»  form  as  lively,a  specimen  of.  **  the  busy 
hum  of  populous  cities,**  as  can  be  imagined* .  A  fine  variety 
is  added  to  this  display  of  energy,  by  the  vast  number  of  ves- 
sels and  boats  continually  plying  in  the  bay  and  the  rivers. 
Almost  all  the  mariLetaUe  articles  of  New-^YoriL  are  brought 
to  it  by  water,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  its  imports  ane  con- 
veyed into  the  difierent  parts  of  the  country  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  coasting  vessels.of  the  Hudson,  New*£ng^and,  and 
New-Jersey,  appear  to  the  eye.  to  be  munberlesa*  So  long 
ago  as  1708,  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  vesseb  entered  jSus 
port  firom  idwoad,  and  one  tiiousand  threerhundred.and  ei^^ttjR 
one  coastwise ;  in  1794,  seven  hundsadand  ninety-one  fereigB, 
and  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-thnee  coasting  ves- 
sels; in  1785,  nine  hundred. and  forty-one  fereigii.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  restrictions  upon  commerce  adopted  by  die 
national  government,  the  number  of  both  has  been  continudly 
increasing,  and  in  all  probability'  will  continue  to  inorease 
through  centuries  to  come.  ^  'ivt. , 

Haj^y  any  sight  is  more  rare  or  more  beautiful-  thikn  iiie 
steam-boats,  wMch  move  on  the  walesa  connected  with  New- 
York  ;  and  which  began  their  first  operation,  deserving  of  any 
notice,  at  this  plaee. 

Another  object,  delightful^  to  th^  lover  of  fine  scenery,  and 
to  the  patriot  dso,  is  tiie  rapid  increase  of  the  number  and 
bteuty  of  the  buildings,  both  public  and  private.  The  gayest 
landscape  is  less  cheerful  than  this  interesting  display  of  pros- 
perous energy.     In  the   year  1784,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
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a^asMNimy  of  the  ibbfibitaiitt  is  I  tfamk  leu  Teitaailuibb^ 
lets  tim?enal,  than  their  industry.  A  magmficent  arid 
win  style  of  living  -is  adopted  by  many  of  the  citiaens, 
irin  a  eonsiderable  number  of  instances  has  plainly  outrun 
ovrenience*  and  sometimes  the  property,  of  those  by 
t  it  -has  been  practised.  Still  by  far  the  greater  number 
eoBOmioal;  and  eontinoaUy  increasing  their  propekty. 
nb^^vvdth  is  acoilnMilated  so  ra|Mdly»  as  for  a  eonsideiahle 
I4t  was  in  New^York,  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  as 
Vdiiiary  that'  so  much  frugality  should  prevail,  and  to 
^Itaiptaticms  to  luxury  be  reristed,  than  that  the  actual 
ftnrefiess  of  living  should  have  gnmn  up  in  so  flattering 
iatanees. 

ifcnitnre  and  earriages  of  many  of  the  iidnbitantisie 
idteaatifbl.  A  gredt numbtt  of  good  hoiaes  are  eon- 
^^-aeen  here;  bred  chiefly  on*  Long-Iriand,  ni  Nenr- 
y/'«ndin  the  eeuntiea^of  Dutbhess  and  WfOBt^Cheatar. 
^lately,  ainuMtiBlldn  eeaehet  were  pri^tts  property. 
Migf  coaches  aie  now  em|Aiyed  in  oonsidbraUe  nmnb^v* 
ybag  is  aihvourite  amusement  of  the  citinens^'  - 
iw-York  is  distinguished  for  its  hospitalitjb  -^Ita  origoMd 
ihntiri  imparfeetiy  :nierit8d  tlm  xhaiuoterA. .  TMaf  are 
l^lbeiiB  with  ^a  hmny  .whkih  must,  'ltiiink»  aailisfyi'llte 
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t>f  those  who  frequent  them  has  been  increasing  for  a  series 
of  years.  The  clergy  are  highly  esteemed,  and  treated  with 
great  respect.  Every  thing  of  a  religions  nature  is  regarded 
with  becoming  reverenpe  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  citiseu, 
and  few,  even  of  the  licentious,  think  it  proper  to  behave  &t 
irespectfuUy  towards  persons  or  things  to  which  a  religiov^ 
^Aiaraoter  is  attached.  The  sale  of  religious  books  is  probdUy 
ihe  most  profitable  branch  of  business  to  booksellers.  Hhatt 
however,  are  to  a  vast  extent  conveyed  into  the  country,  not 
only  in  this  state,  but  in  New-Jersey  also,  and  particulaHy  h 
New-England. 

In  every  laige  city  there  will  always  be  found  a  eon8ide^ 
Able  number  of  persons,  who  possess  superior  talents  mA  ib- 
formation ;  and  who,  if  not  natives,  are  drawn  to  it'  by  fte 
peculiar  encouragement  which  it  holds  out  to  their  exeitioi^ 
The  field  of  effort  is  here  more  splendid,  and  the  talents  tit 
more  needed,  honoured,  and  rewarded  than  in  smaller  tovii. 
New- York  has  its  share  of  persons  sustaining  tUbr  chttacler; 
men,  really  possessing  superior  minds,  and  deserving  logk 
esteem.  Together  with  these,  there  is  not  a  small  nunhr 
here,  as  elsewhere,  who  arrogate  this  character  to  ihemafift^ 
and  some  of  whom  occasionally  acquire  and  lose  it;  men,  so- 
counted  great  through  the  favourable  influence  of  some  U^ 
dent,  the  attachment  of  some  religious  or  political  party  duriBgr 
a  fortunate  breeze  of  popularity,  or  the  lucky  prevalence  tf 
some  incidental  sympathy,  or  the  ardent  pursuit  of  soii^ 
favourite  public  object  in  which  they  happened  to  act  wHk 
success.  These  meteors,  though  some  of  them  shine  fert' 
period  with  considerable  lustre,  soon  pass  over  the  hdrifOi 
and  are  seen  no  more. 

The  citizens  at  laige  are  distinguished,  as  to  their  inleli- 
gence,  in  the  manner  alluded  to  above.  To  this  piaee  tkej 
have  come  with  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  edict' 
tion  found  in  their  several  native  countries.  Some  ofthei^ 
are  well  informed,  read,  converse,  and  investigate.  Otkf* 
scarcely  do  either ;  and  not  a  small  number  are  unable  t»  leiA 
at  all.     Most  of  these  are,  however,  Europeans. 

The  language  spoken  in  this  city  is  very  various.  WbB^ 
passing  through  the  streets,  you  will  hear  'ED^Sahf  Vwof^* 
Datch»  and  German,  and  aU  the  various  brogues  ^pokea  ^ 
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be  numerous  nations  mentioned  above,  when  imperfect^, 
fiquainted,  as  most  of  them  are,  with  the  English  tongue- 
niofle,  who  are  of  English  descent,  speak  the  language  with 
s  much  propriety  as  any  other  inhabitants  of  the  Union, 
nhe  well-educated  descendants  of  the  Dutch  speak  it  sub- 
tgntiidly  in  the  same  manner. 

The  general  attachment  to  learning  b  less  vigorous  in  thisf 
ity  than  in  Boston :  commerce  having  originally  taken  a  moi« 
iitire  possession  of  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants.  The  cha* 
acter  of  New- York,  however,  has  for  some  time  been  mate- 
ially  changing  in  this  respect,  and  is  still  changing.  A  great 
■inber  of  the  citizens  give  their  sons  a  liberal  education :  and 
k  interests  of  the  Columbia  college  have  become  more  an 
d|Dct  of  the  public  reg^d.  Still  there  is  not  a  littie  of  that 
Gindons  education,  which  I  formerly  mentioned,  in  fashion 
mte,  as  well  as  in  odier  places.  Wealth  also,,  in  a  muck 
ij^ber  degree  than  good  sense  can  justify,  is  considered  as 
Mfening  importance  and  distinction  on  its  owner.  This  pre* 
BpBssioB  is  a  blast  upon  all  improvement  of  the  mind,  for  it 
amades  every  one  in  whom  it  exists,  that  such  improvement 

iarignificant  and  useless. 

The  amusements  in  New- York  are  the  same  as  in  other 
tieB,  and  occupy  as  much  time,  attention>  and  expense,  as 
o«ld  ordinarily  be  pleaded  for  by  the  veriest  votary  of  plea-* 
ire,  and  more  than  can  be  admitted  by  religion  or  common 
Theatrical  entertainments^  assemblies,  balls,  concerts, 
are  extensively  objects  of  attachment  Visiting  watering 
l^fci,  riding,  sailing,  shopping,  and  frequenting  various 
piMkades,  intended  to  kill  time,  and  to  enable  the  authors  to 
^  IB  idleness,  are  favourite  pursuits.  Travelling,  also,  is  a 
nuirlcirnlilri  object  of  attention  to  the  more  intelligent  part  of 

,  during  the  mild  season.  A  number  of  the 
are  annually  seen  upon  the  race  grounds,  near  Haer- 
and  on  Hempstead  plain*  Such  of  them  as  are,  or 
1^  to  be  sportsmen,  hunt  grouse  and  deer  upon  Long- 
*lwnd. .  and  catch  trout  in  its  waters.  Since  the  establish- 
^nt  of  steam-boats,  excursions  by  water  up  the  Hudson^ 
^  ;New-Jersey,  and  into  New-England,  have  become 
Vwote  amofements. 

is  no  place,  more  frequently  selected  by  foreigner  as 
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an  agreeable  residence  than  New- York.  Indeed^  there  if 
none  where  the  natives  of  the  several  European  countries  c«, 
at  such  a  distance,  so  generally  enjoy  the  satisfaction,  derived 
from  intercourse  with  their  own  countrymen. 

Id  addition  to  this  accotmt,  I  am  not  a  Kttle  gratified  m 
beiDg  able  to  add,  that  real  reU^on  was,  perfaapsi  never  nnn 
prevalent  in  New- York  than  within-  a  few  yeam'post  'b 
proportion  to  its  size,  it  is  net  improbably  a  mote  reiigioii 
city  than  any  other  in  the  world. 

The  police  of  New- York  is  in  the  hands  of  a  ttmmm 
council,  consisting  of  the  mayor,  recorder,  ten  aldeniieB,  jni 
ten  assistants ;  one  alderman  and  one  assistant  being  choMi 
by  each  of  the  ten  wards,  into  which  kim  divided^  -  Yoo-iril 
^aifily  believe,  tiiat  thepoKoe  of  every  city  irfdst  beeffioadwi 
or  not,  according  to  the  persmal  oharncter  of  tboM^mMhwyii 
ibe  power'  is  lodged.  IBtill  it  ir  true,  *  ftal  every  'gfmnmM 
becomes  Insensibly  ^inergetic^  orfmbMIe  by  the  jftegnm^d 
years ;  and  by  the  ifljflaence  of  OuA  Mrier»df  eivwita, 
less  and  nameless,  Wfaicfa^a  oonsidersMci  iSiMate 
hrly  roils  on.  From  this' '  source '  New-^Ydrk  *  has-  .'deriitf 
not  a  little  advantage,  and  stiQ  mim  flrem  4he)  charaoteitf 
the  gentlemen,  who  have  suocessivelyholdt  the  msfoaltymB^ 
the  revolution;  The  ancient  govenment  of'  the  city^  iiVkt^ 
was  the  metropoiiff  of  a  pro vinoe^  waa '  energetic  and 
ftttd  the  origind  inhi^itaiits/'^  weK  Aose, 
thi^  revolutionary  wm*;  as 'thfllse,  wbo-dnrinfig  Its 
residdd  here,  were  so 'habilaated  to^«aob  a  goveramenti 
most  of  them,  partictiarly  mescrf^  extensive  inflaenee« 
Dnvnlling  to 'see  'any  other  substituted  in  its  places  '.Theib^ 
mayor  after  tiie  revolution*  vigorously  foBowed  the  ste^ 
predecessors/  and  "had  sufficient  wdght  -  e(  character  toil 
any  resistance  to  his « measures  hopeless,  Qia  sncoessoi^* 
generally  influenced  by  similar  views,  and  possessing  a  maS^ 
character,  have  had  the  wisdom  to  pursue  the  sarnie  coofi*^' 
In  this  they  have  been  firmly  supported  by  the  distinguisb^ 
citizens,  and  with  so  much  uniformity,  that  the  system  10^3 
now  be  considered  as  placed  beyond  the  danger  of  any  spe^^^ 
alteration. 

With  these  advantages  the  police  of  New- York  has  beco^^' 
I  suspect,!  superior  to  that  of  any  other  city  in  the 
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lien.  The  order  maintained  here  is  in  a  sense  absolute. 
I.W  leigiis  with  an  entire 'M&trol;  and  resistance  to  it  is 
thought  of.  This,  I  acknowledge,  is  equally  true  of  Boston : 
t  Boston  lias  scarcely  more  than  a  third  of  the  population 
N^-iTork,  and  this  population  is  chie%  native ;  while 
it  t>f  New- York  is,  to  the  amount  of'  two-thirds,  derived 
im  different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  Europe. 
i^'vuineeesBary  for  me  to-mform  yOu,  that  a  population, 
thered  from  many  different  countries,  with  so  many  different 
neqiles,  religious  and  political,  with -such  a  diversity  of 
miers,  habits,  and  even  language ;  without  attachments  to 
ih 'other,  to  the  place,  to  the  government,  or  in  many  in- 
nees  to  the  country ;  must  be  governed,  if  governed  at  all, 
ii  much  more  diflSculty  than  a  community  of  equal  size, 
eie  aD  these  things  are  inverted.  The  late  Parisian  mob 
Biilimore,  where  one  woidd  believe  the  spirit  of  Marat, 
kM»e  from  the  regions  below,  had  come  back  to  thisworid^ 
hart  again  on  discord  and  carnage,  awakened  to  a  consi- 
rahie  extent  a  sympathetic  pulse  in  the  abandoned  and  pro- 
pflB'part  of  the  American  population.  The  measures,  pur- 
lif  by  tkb  police  of  this  city,  may  be  considered  as  having 
lAiibated  largely  to  the  preservation  of  these  states  from 
mibt  of  suffering,  which  it  would  be  diflfeult  to  describe  or 
■gkie.  *  In  Boston,  the  oitiaens  at  large,  in  a  manner  highly 
■flhraUe  to  themselves,  a^Bumed  the  same  determined  atti- 
hj  and  let  me  add,  the  same  respectable  character,  and 
Miores  aobstantiaUy  of  the  same  efficaciouis  nature,  are  de- 
mdly  to  be  attributed  to  the  oitiiens  of  Philadelphia. 
Ufei  foDowh^  report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  year  ending 
maber  81st,  1813,  will,  I  presume,  give  you  a  respectful 
ci  the  importance  of  one  American  city. 
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Kvant  of  cash  received  and  paid,  from  31st  December,  1811, 

to  31st  December,  1813. 

DoUara.  Cents. 

Pbid  for  alms'house 73,488    88 

Watch S7,581    78 


Carried  forward,  131,010    66 
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Dolkft,  C 

BkoaghC  forward,  191,010 

lamfB^ 27,820 

CcyoBtjr  eontfaqpeacies w    40,846 

Weill  and  pumps •      8,574 

Boadi 4,776  <^ 

CoiiiiiisflioDers  of  streets  and  roads .  •    10*318 

Cand  Street 84,251 

ComiBOii  lands 34,948 

Docks  and  slips ;  •  .  •  »  ^    17^)74 

Simdxy  bonds 860^265 

interest  on  bonds 15,957 

Interest  on  eit]F  stock  •  ...  •  .  .  .,.  .13^000^^ 

.\.  { .New  fafy  hail  >  ^  .  ••  *  .•..*•  •  «  ^  90^287  :i 

;^.  Jfaw  alBia-lioai9e.:. •:;•  ^  •  80,900 

.....Signal  poles 103 

I,  Police  oflke 867 

,  Streets.  .  .  ,  • •  •  •  12,855 

Repairs 13,350 

.,      Board  of  health 1,700 

.  Committee  of  defence ^976 

Washington  market 5,000 

V,     Markets 687 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  31st  Decem- 

ber,1812 *  .  .  .  .  58,724 

.,  1,012,460 

1811^  December  31. 

Dollan.  ( 

Balance  in  the  treasury 2,518 

1812,  Received  for  ground  and  house 

rents 18,128 

Water  lot , 9,171 

Common  lands,  sales  and  rent   ....  41^883 

Ferry  rent.  . 8,650 

Tavern  licences •  •  •  •  6,025 

Carried  forward,  80,871 
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Dollare.   Cents. 

Brought  forward,  80,871  40 

Market  fees 6,687  80 

.  Mayoraltj  fees 7S9  fiO 

Dooks  and  slips,  rent 21,987  AO 

Manhattan  stock •  940  0 

Balance  of  stock  of  1811 150,506  5 

Excise 9,089  46 

Vendne  sales 86,699  12 

Street  manure 4,909  55 

City  stock  subscription 700,000  0 

1,012,460    88 

This  report  will  exhibit  to  you  in  a  siidgle  point  of  Tiew  the 
financial  concerns  of  this  city,  both  as  to  their  nature  and  magUH 
tude,  the  objects  which  are  pursued,  and  tiie  manner  and  the 
extent  in  which  they  are  pursued.  It  is  hardly  neoessary  to 
obserre,  that  these  objects  all  wear  on  theif  fiice  tike  stamp  of 
utility ;  and  from  the  scale,  by  which  they  are  here  estimated, 
present  in  a  strong  light  both  the  wealth  and  the  liberality  of 
the- citizens. 

There  is  one  subject,  which  exhibits  both  their  wisdom  and 
their  liberality  with  less  advantage.  The  water  is  generally 
very  bad.  Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  subject,  and 
various  plans  have  been  proposed  for  remedying  ttie  evil.  The 
Manhattan  company  was  formed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  their  incorporation,  as  expressed  in  the  act, '  was  "  to 
supply  the  city  with  pure  and  wholesome  water."  They  were 
empowered  to  raise  a  capital  of  2,000,000  dollars  in  40,000 
shares,  of  which  the  corporation  of  the  city  was  allowed  to 
hold  2,000.  When  this  object  should  be  provided  for,  the 
company  was  authorized  to  employ  their  remaining  capital  in 
any  pecuniary  transactions,  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the 
state,  and  of  the  United  States.  Accordingly  the  company 
dug  one  or  more  wells,  and  conveyed  water  through  a  coniir 
derable  part  of  the  city  in  pipes.  These  have  sometimes  been 
in  good  order,  and  effectual  operation ;  and  at  others  have  in 
various  instances  absolutely  failed,  at  least  for  long  interval!. 
The  water  actually  conveyed  was  of  an  indiflferent  quality, 
the  supply  precarious,  and  the  city  not  so  well  furnished  as 
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before,  when  it  was  carried  round  in  casks  to  every  house. 
The  Cipital  was  then  employed  in  die  banking  business,  which 
has  been  prosecuted  by  the  company  ever  since. 

It  has  often  been  said  and  believed,  that  the  waters  of  the 
river 'Bronx  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  admit  of  heUjog  con- 
veyed into  New-York.  Whether  this  opinion  is  just  I  am 
unable  to  determine.  If  it  should  prove  so,  there  caniiot  be 
a  donlit,  that  it  would  yield  a  more  copious  supply,  of  »  much 

better  quality.  

This  attempt,  however,  wHl  probaUy- prevent  the'ridi^Ds     ,£&« 
from  obtaining  good  water;  in  sufficient  qdantities^  for  many 
years. 

The  ferries  over  both  the  Hudson  and  flie  East  river  have 
harotofore  been  serious  inconveniences  to  dus  city» 
-aJBIiticm  of  steam  boats  instead  of  the  oidimory  fiaify 
iUfnieriy  employed,  has  chiefly  removed  this  inconvenienae 
«lid  fluide  the  enossing  of  these  rivera  eaaier^aad  pleatantg^rf 
ttraept'When  the  ice  is  naming,  than  if  they  wave  both 
plied  witfi  bridges.    Nothing  can  be  {deasanter  or  sate 
'm  iwasnge  in  these  boats. 

The  aspect  of  this  city  and  its  environs  is  delig^itfiiL    AJLM^^^ 
Ihe  objects  in  view  are  cheeiiul,  and  many^  of  than  are  beau — ^.^ca- 
tHU. .  'The  city  itsdf,  the  interior  of  the  island,  boiderag  ipor^"^ 
iti?fo^<s0veral  mites;; the  western  shore  of  flie  Hudioa; 
"village'  tm'  Pttulus's  Hook,  edied  the  City-  of  Jenej^ 
idands  in- the  bay,  particularly  Oovemor^s  Iskmd;  the. 
shoreaof  Staten  Island;  the  passage  between.diaitand 
Ishnd;  ^throug^  which  the  Hudson  emptieai  its  ifwAan  into 
MJMi;  the  dbores  tif  Long-Island,  viside  for  many  nUas 
thtf  ^handsome  town  of  Brooklyn,  rising  on  a  beautKal 
Bbnce,  directly  opporfte  to  New- York;  together  ^tSA 
Hudson^  the  East  river,  and  die  bay ;  'form  a  oomhinBtion 
iilijeels,  alternately  bdautiful  and  magnificeiit 

A  great  -part  of  this  fine  scenery  is  visible  from  the 
in  State  Street,  at  the  south  end  of  the  city.    The 
Ae  houses  in  this  street  is  particulariy  attractive,  from 
'Vivid  verdure,  which  in  the  mild  season  covers  that 
field,  ealied  the  Battery. 

It  will- be  impossible,  as  well  as  improper,  fw  me  to 
au'aoeount  of  the  men;  who  in  the  city  of  New-Yock  har"""^^ 
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«i'to  difltiDolioD*  The  nainUr  is  too  great  for  a  work  of 
m  nature':  and  X  have  not  fbe^ means  of  the  requisite  infer- 
ition. 

Among  the  governors  lent  .to  tins  province  finom  Europe* 
Eigadier  Honter  is  rememberie^  widi  particular  respect,  as  a 
se  and  upright  nder,  and  as  a  man  enlightened  by  lite- 
tore -and  ecienoe,  and  poanased  of  honoinrable  and  ezpan* 
W' views. 

Idieiitenaat-Govemor  CdUen  was  distingmshed  for  great 
•vMMud  wovfli,  and  eminent  attainments  in  science ;  partieu- 
rly  in  natoral  pUlesophy  and  natoral  history.     His  botanical 
KTwledge  was  piobaUy  nnrivalled  at  that  time  on  this  side 
^  tiie  Atlaatio.     He  seeais;  abb,  to  have  been  weH  versed  in 
m  science  of'  madieine.     Nor  was  he  less  distinguiriied  ibr 
■  wseftdness  in  active  pursuits  as  a  magistrate.     He  filled 
ifti'oliair  of  iieaieiiant-goveiiidr  df  the  province  for  fifteen 
I9  and  daring  amch  of  ttat  period  was  at  the  head  of  the 
mt*    In  this  situation  he  mainttttted  an  honourable 
far  wisdoai  aad  eqmty^    He  prqjeeled  the  plan  on 
fkmh  afterwards  the  American  Fhiloso|Aical  fiooiety  was 
ataWiiHi^d  at  Philaddphia,  and  seems  also  to  have  enter* 
riata&the.fint  ideas,  of  stereolgrpe  printiag. 
ufiia  Essellfenoy  Wilfiam  laribgstcn*  governor  of  New- 
fmmtrf,  was  a  native,  and  throu^oat  most  of  his  life  an  inha- 
riiaat-ef  New-Yark.    This  gentfeman  was  distinguished  %y 
ilBinwil  omnbiaatioii  of  sAperibr  talents  and  great  personal 
partL  *  Ha  was.  bom  about  the  year  :1738,  was  educated  at 
Baler eoBege;:  andBeceJived  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  174L    His 
^wifcsiifmahbBiiiiBltiAWBs.law,  rm  which  he  rose  to  emiaeace. 
-/iVor  A-kmg.peyMidfewjneorhadflMre  influence  on  the  public 
iikiea^af  this:ooaali7.    After  he  removed  to  New-Jersey»  he 
umasi^vepnaBntattfe  from  tiiat  state  to  the  old  oongress. 
When  the  eitizeas  .of  New-Jersey  had  formed  their  present 
aeastitutioBy  bd  was  chosen  thm  first  governor;   and  was 
mmually  .re-electod  till  his  death.    In  the  year  ITS?,  he  was 
^^poiited  a.member  of  the  geneial  convention  which  formed 
4a  constitution  of  the  United  States.     He  died  July  SSth» 
ITBOy  at  his  seat  in:£lizabethtown,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 
The  talents  of  Grovemor   Livingston  were  very  various. 
•Sis  imagination  was  Inrilliant,  his  wit  sprightly  and  pungent, 
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Ub  understandiDg  powerful,  his  taste  refined,  and  Us  cooDep- 
tions  bold  and  masterly.     His  views  of  political  subjects  w 
expansive,  clear,  and  just.     Of  freedom,  both  civil  and  reli — 
gions,  he  was  a  distinguished  champion. 

To  his  other  excellencies,  Oovenior  livingston  added  thal^. 
dT  piety. 

The  Honourable  William  Smith,  chief  jnsti 
vince  of  New- York,  and  afterwards  of  Canada,  and  Jol 
Morin  Soott,  Esq.,  both  educated  at  Yale  coUegQ ) 
men  of  similar  distinction.     Mr.  Smith  took  the  degi^r. 
JlB.  in  1745,  Mr.  Scott  in  1746.    Both  geirtlemea  wi 
lawyers  of  great  eminence,  and  both  were  the  peculiar 
of  Gk>vemor  Livingston.    These  three  geotlemeii  are  najA 
have  united  in  the  able  review  of  American  aflairs^ 
mentioned  in  these  Letters. 

lieutenant-Governor  De  Lancey,  and  Grovemor  CJUaltiiK^ 
WOTO'iemaricably  distinguished  for  knowledge  .of  the 
chnraoter,  and  skill  in  the  management  of  men* 
Clinton  was  ako  a  gallant  soldier,  and  one  of  the 
pillan  of  the  American  cause,  during  the  xevolutic] 
test.  ... ,-.. ,..  »■  ■ 

Among  the  clergy  of  this  cily,  Dr.  Barcli^  and  Dr*  O|^0net^^ 
of  the  Episcopal  church;  Dr.  Laidly,  of  the.  DatobL  chiaiBh. 
Dr.  Mason,  of  the  Scotch  Reformed;  and  Mr. 
Dr.  Bodgers,  of  the  American  Presbyterian;  an 
with  great  respect,  for  their  talents,  piety,  and 
Of  the  last  of  these  gentlemen,  the  Rev.  Dr<,  MiIIqi;.  wIk^J 
written  his  life,  observes :  '*  In  that  faa{^y  assenibia^ 
pgnaDtical  qualities,  both  of  the  head  and  tfaer  hefu^ 
tofoon  the  respectable  man;  the  coirect  and.pQlj<hedLgypit|<»-  -^ 
men;  the  firm  firiendi  the  benevdeni  ^itiaea;  tim, 
and  exemplary  Christian ;  the  pious,,  dignified, 
ambassador  of  Christ ;  the  faithful  pastor ;  tl^  active^ 
persevering^  and  unwearied  labourer  ui..th^,im^\yi^d,!q 
Locd;  it  is  no  disparagement  to  eniinwt  i^«r|i|,,t^  fifij^ 
he 'was  scarcely  equalled,  and  certainly jnevari-ex^eHBdndi 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  .  ..:•.  e  -i-     ..f*:. 


r    J  .-..    t,    ,.'i 
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Island  of  Mahattan.  Country  Seats.  Roads.  Battle  of 
Haerlem.  Surrender  of  Fort  Washington.  Haerlem 
Bridge.  West- Chester.  Army  of  General  Howe*  East- 
Chester.  New-Rochelle.  Mamaroneck.  Rye.  Mr.  Jay. 
County  of  West- Chester.    Appearance  of  this  Country 

:  in  1777. 

Dear  Sir; 

I  CONTINUBD  in  New- York  tntil  Mondsy  mom* 
ihg ;  when,  having  taken  leave  of  Mr.  M— ,  I  left  that  city 
for  New- Haven.  The  road,  which  anciently  went  roond  by 
King's  bridge,  now  crosses  the  same  outlet  of  the  Hudson  at 
Haerlem  bridge,  nine  miles  from  the  city,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  village  of  that  name.  There  are  three  roads 
on  the  island,  which  conduct  travellers  to  this  place:  the 
western,  or  Bloomingdale  road,  the  middle,  and  the  Bowery, 
or  ea<item.  All  of  them  are  good,  but  in  dry  weather  are 
dusty ;  the  first  is  pleasant,  but  longer  than  the  others ;  tho 
second  is  the  shortest,  and  least  pleasant ;  the  third  is  more 
travelled  than  either  of  the  other  two. 

The  island  of  Manhattan  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
and  at  an  average  a  mile  and  a  half,  perhaps,  in  breadth. 
The  surface  has  naturally  very  little  beauty,  and  nothing  which 
approximates  to  grandeur.  The  soil,  abo,  is  generally  in- 
different, and  in  most  places  lean.  A  considerable  portion  of 
it  is  still  unproductive,  consisting  of  marshes,  cold  and  dreary, 
or  of  rocky  and  desolate  elevations.  The  surface  rises  in  an 
undulatory  manner,  as  you  advance  towards  the  north.  The 
acclivities  are  numerous,  and  frequently  easy ;  and  the  valliea 
are  open,  and  sometimes  graceful.  Art  has  here  extensively 
beautified  the  surface  and  enriched  the  soil,  throughout  the 
southern  half  of  the  island,  and  probably  at  a  future  period^ 
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these  improvements  will  be  extended  over  the  whole.  About 
six  miles  of  the  northern  end  are  little  cultivated.  The  re* 
mainder  is  set  at  small  distances  with  cheerful  habitations* 
with  well-stocked  gardens,  and  neat  enclosures:  while  the 
heights,  and  many  of  the  lower  gprounds,  contain  a  rich  dis[day 
tff  gentlemen's  country  seats,  connected  with  a  great  variety 
of  handsome  appendages.  No  part  of  the  United  States  has 
such  a  numerous  collection  of  villas  within  so  small  a  compass, 
nor  is  any  ride  in  this  country  made  so  cheerful  by  the  hand 
of  art  as  the  first  six  miles  on  the  Bowery  road ;  and,  indeed, 
the  wh(^e  distance  to  Haerlem  bridge. 

On  the  15th  September,  1776,  the  day  after  the  Americans 
retreated  from  New-York^  &e  British  moved  up  the  island 
six  miles,  and  spread  a  considerable  force  from  Bleomingdale 
on  the  western,  to  Home's  hook  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
island.  The  American  advanced  post  was  on  the  heights  of 
Haerlem.  The  British  moved  into  the  fl&t  ground  between 
the  heights,  occupied  by  the  two  armies ;  and  Greneral  Wash- 
ington ordered  laeutemint-Golonel  Knowlton  of  Conneoticiit, 
with  a  body  of  Rangers  from  New-England,  and  Major  Leiteh, 
with  three  companies  from  the  third  Virginia  regiment,  to 
fall  by  a  circuitous  course  upon  the  rear  of  this  detachment, 
wUkt  he  amused  them  in  ftt>nt.  The  project- was  in  a  good 
degree  successful.  Knowlton  and  Leiteh  attacked  them,  partly 
OB  the  flank  and  partly  in  the  rear;  in  consequence  of  a 
dnmge  of  their  position,  made  while  tiie  Americans  were 
taking  their  cirouiti  Notwittistanding  the  late  ntisfortnnesat 
Brooklyn,  the  attack  was  made  with  great  spirit  ami  success. 
Bofli  Eoiowlton  and  Leiteh^  however,  fell  in  the>oontest,  at 
the  head  of  their  respective  corps.  The  captains  still  eonti- 
mied  the  action  with  finnness  and  resolution.  The  British 
were  reinforeed,  and  detachments  were  sent  by  General  Wash- 
ington from  the  Nis«F>England  and  Maryland  regiments  ib  the 
aid  of  their  countrymen.  Thus  sustained,  they  charged  the 
enemy,  drove  Aem  ont  of  the  wood  by  whioh  tfiey  had  been 
abritered,  and  were  ui^;ing  them  over  the  open  ground,  when 
they  were  recalled.  The  British  force  consisted  of  a  battalion 
of  light  infantry,  and  another  of  Highlanders,  with  three  com- 
panies of  Hessian  riflemen,  under  Ibe  command  of  Brigadier- 
Greneral  Leslie.    This  event  was  honourable  to  the  Amerioans. 
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btty  had  retreated,  or  rather  fled,  from  the  city  of  New^York 
e  preceding  day,  panic  stmck  by  those  apprehensions  of 
iBger,  which,  when  the  mind  realises  its  certainty,  and  is  i^ 
nrant  of  its  extent,  will  for  the  time  make  a  man  eves  of  de- 
naiiied  bravery  a  coward.  The  panic  was  now  over.  They 
Mr  their  enemy,  knew  hia  strength,  and  were  led  by  gallant 
They,  therefore,  assumed  their  proper  charact^. 
fifty  of  their  number  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  more 
one  hundred  of  the  British. 

Of  Major  Leitch  I  have  no  knowledge  beside  what  I  have 
ere  communicated.  Ejiowlton  had  served  in  the  last  Canadian 
mr  with  great  reputation,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
oontrymen.  Greneral  Washing^n,  having  appointed  a  su^ 
anor  to  him,  observed,  that  **  he  feD  gloriously  fighting  at 
■B  post,  and  would  have  been  an  honout  to  any  country/' 

About  twelve  miles  firom  New-York»  on  the  western  side  of 
heiibnd,  stood  Fort  Washington,  intended,  together  with 
9Soct  Lee  on  the  opposite  shore,  to  serve  as  a  defence  of 
Sndson's  river;  such  a  defence,  it  was  hoped,  as  would  pre- 
hflBt  British  ships  of  war  from  advancing  above  this  point* 
riiB  design  was  fruitless  and  visionary ;  but  not  more  so,  per^ 
mf^  than  the  operations  of  every  army  will  exhibit,  which 
iwists  chiefly  of-  self-taught  officers  and  raw  troops.  Thio 
paiks  also  were  inadequate,  had  the  design  itsdf  been  prao- 
tieaUe.  It  is  umecessary  to  detail  the  stoiy  of  its  attadk  aad 
Mflrender.  A  body  of  five  thousand  men,  under  the  command 
ifGeneral  Kniphansen,  carried  the  lines,  altogether  dGspropoT'- 
lioiied  IB  their  extent  to  tiie  force  destined  for  their  defence, 
byaweB  directed' assault,  and' Colonel  Magaw,  didr  eoEtt^ 
onRdiDg  offieer,  sunrendeced  the  garrison  as  prisoners  of  war. 
ilikas  been  generally  supposed  that  the  defence  was  gallant 
mdhoaawtMe.  .  It  .would  gratify  me  to  see  this  opinion  sup- 
paded  by  any  tolerable  evidence.  This  was  the  last  spotpos« 
by  the  Ainencans  on  the  island  of  Manhattan^  until 
the  evacuatita  lof  New- York  in  November  I7B8.  . 
Hie  ancient  road  irom  New- York  to  New-England  crossed 
Stages  bridge,  and  Ihe  erection  of  a  bridge  betneen  Haerlem 
•d  Morrisania  was  esteemed  for  a  long  Ham  so  expensiveraBdr 

tBuilt:  a  work«  as.  to  forbideven  theiiope  of  its  neconplUi- 
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ment,  unless  at  some  distant  period.  In  the  year  1790  Gene- 
ral Morris  was  authorised  by  law  to  erect  a  bridge  between 
Haerlem  and  Morrisania.  After  Home  years  he  transferred  this 
power  to  John  B.  Coies,  Esq.,  of  New- York.  Mr.  Coles  im- 
mediately erected  the  bridge,  viz.  in  1796 ;  and  with  sncll 
fiunlity  and  dispatch  as  disappointed  the  pre&tions»  and 
even  the  hopes  of  the  public.  In  consequence  of  this  event  a 
new  road  was  laid  out  from  Haerlem  heights  to  Mamaroneck, 
which,  beside  passing  in  many  places  over  better  ground, 
shortened  the  distance  almost  four  miles  in  twenty. 

Between  Haerlem  heights  and  the  bridge  is  built  the  village 
of  Haerlem,  on  both  sides  of  a  small  creek.  It  contmns  Bboat 
seventy  or  eighty  houses,  most  of  them  neat ;  and  among  themi 
several  country  seats,  belonging  to  citizens  of  New- York, 
together  with  a  church  of  the  Dutch  communion.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  village  is  cheerful  and  pleasant' 

On  a  plain  at  a  small  distance  fVom  this  village  are*  the 
New- York  race  grounds. 

After  crossing  the  bridge  we  enter  Morrisania,  in  the  town- 
ship of  West-Chester,  anciently  a  borough,  in  the  SnglisiB 
sense  of  that  term.  Whether  it  still  retains  this  denomination  T 
ami  ignorant.  The  town  lies  four  or  five  miles  from  the  bridge, 
on  the  Sound,  and  at  that  distance  from  the  New-Engbndl 
road.  I  have  never  seen  it.  Between  three  and  four  mSes 
from  Ae  bridge  the  road  passes  oveir  an  easy,'  nndulktinp 
ground,  containing  veiy  few  houses.  A  great  pai^  of  this  dis- 
tance the  lands  belong  to  the  family  of  Morris.  Atitstermina- 
tioir  a  pretty  village,  named  Westfarms,  has  risen  upon' iMitb 
sidenr  of  the  Bronx,  around  some  valuable  mills  upon'  that, 
river,  formeriy  owned  by  a  Mr.  De  Lancey,  and  stiH  generally 
knoini  by  the  name  of  De  Lance/s  mills.  This  viDage  owe0 
itsinustence  to  the  alteration  of  die  road,  and  the  erecticin  oT 
Haeriem  bridge.  It  has  already  become,  as  I  am  informed* 
mofre  considerable  than  the  town  of  West-Chester,  and  has  » 
very  cheerful  aspect.  The  bouses  are  generally  neat,  and  a  few 
of  them  appear  to  be  the  residences  of  gentlemen.  Tlie  inha- 
bitahts  are  principally  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  and  ar0 
fiut  increasing  in  number. 
West-Chester  contains  bat  one  chorcfa,  and,  as  I  bdievc^^ 
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but  one  congregation,  which  is  Episcopal*.     The  number  of, 
its  inhabitants  in  1790  was  1,896;  in  1800, 1,877;  and»  in 
1810, 1,966. 

The  soil  of  this  township  is  moderately  good^  and  some  of 
it  of  a  superior  quality.  The  surface,  which  aboimds  in  rocks 
and  stones,  is  everywhere  uneven,  and  generally  unpleasant. 
Its  position  on  the  Sound,  and  the  neighbouffhood  of  New- 
York,  make  the  land,  however,  much  more  valuable  than 
better  lands  in  the  interior. 

On  the  eastern  limit  of  this  township,  where  it  meets  the 
Sound,  is  the  peninsula  of  Throg^s  Neck,  a  vulgar  contractioB 
of  Tkrogmortons  Neck.  On  this  ground  General  Howe  landed, 
a  considerable  part  of  his  army,  October  12th,  1776,  in  order 
to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  army  of  General 
Washington,  then  lying  above  and  below  King's  bridge,  with 
the  country.  Here  he  continued  six  days,  and  then  transported. 
Imb  army  to  Pell's  Point  in  the  manor  of  Pelham^  about  six 
miles  north-eastward. 

This  part  of  General  Howe's  conduct  has  evier  appeared  to 
me  inexplicable.    During  the  whole  of  the  period  while  he  laj[ 
at  Throg's  Neck  he  was  within  six  miles  of  the  line,  on  which 
General  Washington  moved  his  army  from  King^s  bridge  to 
White  Plains.    The  movement  proceeded  slowly  and  heavily, 
for  the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  teams  to  convey  the 
artillery,   stores,   baggage,  £lc.     Had  the  Americans  been 
attacked  at  this  time  by  the  British  force,  they  must,  I  think^. 
have  been  ruined.  Such  an  attack  might  have  been  made  with 
perfect  ease  on  any  one  of  these  six  days.    An  army,  thw. 
situated,  even  when  thoroughly  disciplined,  and  amply-  pso^ ; 
vided,  must,  from  the  slender  force  which  it  conid  preseat  9k, 
any  on^  point,  have  fallen  victims  to  the  strong  columns  Ie4l9.  • 
€reneral  Howe.    The  bridge,  which  connects  Throg^s  Neck 
with  the  main,  was  indeed  broken  dLown,  but  he  migfat  httW 
landed  his  troops  with  equpl  convenience  and  safety  npontiip 
shore  on  either  side,  or  at  any  other  place  withm  the  towinthipi 
of  West-Chester.     Nor  woidd  the  little  means  of  defence  inbv 
nbhed  by  the  surface  of  the  ground^  the  endosuzes  of  stoae^. 

■  ■ 

*  West-faniiSy  since  this  was  ivritten,  viz.  in  1814,  has  b^n  formed  into 
a  FresbjtflriAn  congregation,  built  a  church,  and  settled  a  reBfiectabl/ 
dei^nmn. 

VOL.  II  r.  2  H 
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groves,  and  bii3ding9»  nor  tbe  little  Amerioan  parties,  whieb 
were  directed  to  avail  themselves  of  these  means.,  have  mate- 
rially obstructed  his  progress.  But  the  opportunity  wasloit; 
and  General  Washington  moved  his  whole  army  to  the  rear  of 
the  White  Plains*  They  were  then  attacked,  bat  it  wu 
too  hite. 

Equally  inexplicable  has  it  ever  seemed  to  me,  that  tbe 
BiiliBh  commander  did  not  originally  move  hia  army  np  tbe 
East,  or  the  North  river,  or  both,  immediately  after  the  battle 
of' Brooklyn,  and  station  them  in  the  rear  of  GBoeral  Waib- 
ington.  Had  this  measure  beeni  taken*  the  whole  bod^  ef 
Aniericans,  except  a  few  fngitivea,  must  have  fisdlen  into  bii 
bands.  The  defence  of  New- York  was,  I  presume,  andor- 
taken  solely  to  satisfy  tbe  citizens  of  that  state ;  for,  cinsiiBh 
sHaiiced  as  it  was,  ifo  spot  conld  have  been  less  capable  d  s 
defence.  The  measure  coidd  never  have  been  dictated,  by  Ge- 
neral Washington's  own  jodgment.  At  the  same  time  the  pot* 
session  of  that  city,  though  a  great  convenience  to  theeneo^y 
oouM  scarcely  be  considered  even  as  a  step  towards  the  cob- 
quest  of  the  country.  Nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the;  Amen* 
cins,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  was  moie  ill^devised  Ikni' 
the  several  eflTorts  (including  the  erection  of  Fort  Washiogtea 
sgoid  Fort  Lee)  intended  for  the  defence  of  this  idaaad  and  di9 
Hudson. 

-  EastrCbester  is  the  next  township  on  this  road.  Its.svfcli^' 
is  somewhat  smoother,  and  lais  stony  than  tbttt  Q£i  Wt0r. 
CUieBter,.and  its<  soil  of  a  better  quality.  A  smtdi^  soattefedsir- 
lege,  pomposed  of  indiffiirently  looking  houses,  sunonadiia; 
Episcopal jchurch,  built . of «t6ne,:bbQatAree«fburdD oStL'wBi^ 
north  of  the  present  vowAj  I  -paased.dirongfa  thus  village  is  tbv 
jeBT  1774,  and  know,  not  a 'plaoe  possessed  of  so. many  «dw^ 
tages,  which  has  altered  so  little  within  that  period*.  TkeMi 
of  the  townshqp  is:ooyeied-  with  plantations. 

;  New-RodirilctLthe  next  township,,  is  more  inviting.^  .Oa'i^ 
b^utifiil  hill,  abitat  three  miles  from  East-Chester,  istaodsthr^ 
village  built  by  the  French  Protestants,  who  originally  "fiiiiio^  ' 
a- settlement  in  this  [dace.  Several  of  their  houses,  and^  Ifi**^ 
snme,  of  their  descendants,  are  still  remaining.  The  ground  ok*- 
which  New-Bochelle  is  built  is  a  handsome  eminence  of 
siderable  height,  gradually  and  almost  insensibly  dediniag 
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st/  west,  and  south,  and  commanding  a  delightful  pros- 
»f  the  neighbouring  country  and  the  Sound.  The  old 
li  houses,  long  buildings  of  stone,  of  one  story,  with  few 
tall  windows,  and  high,  steep  roofs,  areTery  ill-suited  td 
peahince  of  this  fine  ground.  Nor  is  the  church,  built  by* 
ne  people  in  the  same  style,  at  all  more  omameutal. 
are,  however,  several  good  English  hbdses.  Some  others 
acted  on  the  border  of  die  Sound*, 
naroneck,  so  far  as  it  is  visible  from  the  road,  is  gene- 
rongfa,  stony  tract,  covered  with  a  5;trong  soil.  It  is 
a  collection  of  plantations,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
I  even  a  hamlet.  It  is  set,  however,  with  a  number  of 
lonses  and  excellent  farms,  and  presents  several  very 
[g  views  to  the  eye  of  a  traveller,  particularly  around 
ronect  bay;  On  the  creek  of  the  same  name,  a  mill- 
.^  which  enters  the  head  of  this  bay,  there  has  been  latefy 
i'tt  large,  well-appearing,  and  expensive  building,  which 
tided  for  a  manufactory,  whether  of  cotton,  or  wool,  or 
['am  ig^rant ' 

)  borders  upon  Mamanmeck  eastward,  and  has  a  much 
Mnlsr  surface,  and  a' still,  better  soil.  On  an  elevatiod; 
f  SroiA  its  western  limit,  stands  the  mansion-house  of  the 
T.  Jfliy,  father  of  the'  Honourable  John  Jay.  It  is  liow  the 
tf' of  Mr.  Peter  Jay,  the  'youngest  son  of  the  originiil 
irtclr.  Tins  gentleman  had  the  misfortune  16  become 
irtien  he  was  fourteeh  years  of  age.  It  has  not,  hdw^ 
MrevMted  him  from  poss^sing  a  fine  mind,  and  an  cfx* 
character,  or  firom  being  highly  respected  and  beioVed 
Bcqiuuntanice.  Notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  under 
Mr.  Jay  tftbbmi),  iib'directff  all'  his  b^n  cfoncieinis  witH 
Itf  ttnccess,  arid  often  with  an  ingenuity  Bhddisceilmeix^ 
kave  astonighed  thoife  by  whom  they  were  known.  96bIM 
RBce,  as  I  warf  Inform^  by  a  gentleman  in  his  heiglr- 
lody  Mr.  Jay,  having  directed  a  carpenter  to  rene^'tiie 
iMch  enclosed  "his  garden,  made  a  little  excut^dn  to 
Mbe'bf  faislHendtf;  Upon  his  return' he  was  told,  that  the 
Mi'Ihe  frontline  of  the  garden  were  already  set  up."  H^ 

oie  iirent  out  to  examine  them,  and'  havifig '  Valked  with 

•„        .     .  .  ■   i ...  ■  J    .  .'I'l 

^i1)lftiirimkilaDts  haTelmtoly  built  a  DMt  Presbjftecian  ehArA/  ■  •''• 

aH2 
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attention  along  the  whole  rowp  declared,  that  it  was  not 
straight  The  carpenter  insisted,  that  his  eyes  were  better 
guides  in  this  case  than  Mr.  Jay's  hands.  Mr.  Jay  still  per- 
sisted in  his  opinion^  and  pointed  out  the  place  where  the  toy 
diverged  from  a  right  line.  Upon  a  re-examination  the.  car- 
penter found  a  small  bend  in  the  row,  at  the  very  spot  de> 
signated  by  his  employer. 

Delicacy  of  feeling  was  remarkably  shown  by  the  sana 
gentleman  on  the  following  occasion.  The  account  I  reoeifed. 
from  the  late  Honourable  John  Sloss  Hobart,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  state. 

SeTeral  gentlemen  were^at  Mr.  Jay's  on  a  friendly  visit,  sal 
among  them  Judge  Hobart.    In  the  room  where  they  wm 
sitting  was  a  large  stand,  or  what  used  to  be  called  in  tUi 
country  a  comer-table.     One  of  the  cotnpany  obsenred*  that 
so  wide  a  board  most  have  been  furnished  by  atree  of  remariE- 
able  size.   Another  doubted  whether  the  board  was  single.  It 
.  was  examined ;  no  joint  could  be  found,  and  the  gemenBj 
uniform  aspect  of  the  surface  seemed  to  prove  that  it  wasM^ 
one  board.  Grovemor  Jay,  who  had  gone  out,  was  asked,  whet 
he  returned,  whether  the  table  was  formed  of  one  or  twi^ 
boards.    Upon  his  declaring  that  it  was  made  of  two,  a  aar- 
examination  was  had,  but  none  of  the  company  could  find  th* 
joint.  The  Grovemor  then  observed,  that  his  brother  woald  ko* 
able  to  show  them  where  it  was.     Mr.  Jay  soon  came  in,  «dl 
having  moved  his  finger  for  a  moment  ov^  the  middle  o£  t^ 
table,  rested  it  upon  the  joint.    It  was  barely  vittble,  eitf 
when  thus  pointed  out     When  we  remember,  that  it  waii^ 
nicely  made  at  first,  and  that  it  had  been  waxed  and  poUedl 
for  perhaps  half  a  century,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  taaolM 
able  so  easily  to  detect  an  object,  imperceptible  to  every  ^ 
in  this  company,  must  possess  an  exquisiteness  of  aciitf 
Mtjp  which,   antecedent  to  such  a  fact,  would   soaicely  W 
credible. 

There  are  two  villages  in  Bye,  one  of  which  is  e«s(oiaaiil| 
called  Rye,  consisting  of  perhaps  twenty  houses,  hvSkt  on  tha 
border  of  a  small  mill-stream,  which  passes  through  die  omUm 
of  this  township.  The  other  is  extended  along  Byram  mer, 
and  contains  fifty  or  sixty.  Both  of  these  villages  are  deecn^ 
and  inolttde  several  good  houses.    Tfaeeoutheni  and  firiaMipal 
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the  latter  village  is  called  the  Saw-pit  The  northern 
[  Byram. 

B  are  two  small  churches  in  Rye,  an  Episcopal  and  a 
!erian.  An  Episcopal  minister  has  occasionally  been 
bed  here,  but  there  has  been  no  Presbyterian  minister 
ny  remembrance. 

m  river,  the  eastern  boandary  of  Rye,  separates 
ite  of  New- York  in  this  quarter  from  that  of  Con- 
L 

lese  observations  I  shall  add  a  few  remarks  concerning 
Qty  of  West-Chester.  This  county  extends  about  forty 
tmi  north  to  south  along  Hudson's  river,  and  about 
B  along  the  Sound.  Its  northern  boundaiy  is  a  line 
'  from  east  to  west  about  twenty-five.  Its  eastern 
ty  is  the  crooked  line,  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
rk  as  the  southern  extremity  of  the  west  border  of 
iigland. 

county  contams  twenty-one  townships.  Those  on  the 
■re,  however,  small.  It  is  universally  settled,  so  far  as 
m  of  the  ground  will  admit,  and  is  almost  merely  a 
Dtt  of  farms.  All  the  villages  of  any  importance  have 
entioned  in  the  observations  made  above,  except  one, 
I,  which,  however,  is  the  most  considerable  in  the 
Old  the  shire  town,  and  lies  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
ortb-west  from  Stamford. 

■urfiuse  of  this  county  is  generally  rough  and  hilly,  but 
e  mountainous,  except  diat  it  borders  on  the  High- 
It  abounds  in  rocks  and  stones,  chiefly  granite.  The 
pt  on  the  Sound  have  generally  a  rich  soil,  and  produce 
Ubg  suited  to  the  climate.  The  agriculture  is  mode- 
{ood,  and  in  a  few  instances,  under  the  direction  of 
gientleroen  who  have  embarked  in  this  business  with 
■ot,  I  believe,  excelled  in  the  United  States. 
(t-Chester  is  well  watered  with  springs,  brooks,  and 
MUDS.  Its  advantages  for  a  market,  and  the  means  of 
log  to  it  its  produce,  are  perhaps  singular,  one  of  its 
liM  being  the  Sound,  and  another  the  Hudson, 
{■oapects  presented  in  frequent  succession  on  this  road 
J  beautiful  and  brilliant. 

leanwg  nor  religion  has,  within  my  knowledge 
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flourished  to  any  great  extent  among  the  inhabitants.  Acade- 
mies have  been  established  at  New-Rochelle»  Bedford,  and 
Salem»  but  neither  of  them  has  permanently  flourished*  The 
ancient  inhabitants  had  scarcely  any  schools,  at  least  of  asjf 
value.  A  few  gentlemen  are  scattered  in  various  parts  of  tlui 
county,  possessing  the  intelligence  usually  found  in  that  dav 
of  men»  but  the  people  at  large  are  extremely  stinted  in  tlieir 
information. 

The  little  attention  paid  by  them  to  religion  is  strongly  sea 
in  this  fact,  that  there  are  but  two  settled  ministers  in  the  ox 
townships  on  thb  road*  Yet  the  tract  which  they  occupy  cos- 
tains  six  thousand  and  thirty-ei^t  inhabitants.  The  coimre- 
gations,  which  form  the  cures  of  these  ministers,  do  not,  I 
believe,  amount  to  a  thousand  persons.  The  same  unplesMBt 
truth  was  also  strikingly  taught  to  the  public  by  the  Mbsioiaqr 
Society  of  New-Yorjk  the  last  year*.  This  respectable  hoij 
determined  by  a  solemn  act,  that  West- Chester  was  proper 
missionaiy  ground,  and  accordingly  directed  one  of  their  mii- 
sionaries  to  appropriate  his  labours  to  these  people  only.  ^ 
person  acquainted  with  the  county  will  hesitate  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  decision  was  worthy  of  the  wisdom  and  beaervH 
lence  of  the  gentlemen  by  whom  it  was  made. 

The  generality  of  these  people  are  in  a  good  degree  indss- 
trious,  and,  although  theu:  hou^s  are  in  great  numben  m' 
difierent,  are  yet  in  easy  circumstances.    But  their  minds  mip 
almost  wholly  engrossed  by  the  field,  the  stall,  and  themafket ; 
the  boat  or  the  waggon  which  conveys  them  to  it,  and  tk& 
gain  to  which  it  gives  birth.  With  other  interests  most  of  the0> 
bay.e  little  concern^  and  with  other  regions  none.    Very  wortliy 
people  are  found  among  them,  in  humble  as  well  as  supeder 
life ;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear,  that  a  great  part  of  the  piesap^ 
generation  will,  as  a  great  part  of  their  predeceasors  hif^ 
done,  experience,  when  they  enter  the  future  worid,  their  kf^ 
.  solemn  conviction  that  such  a  world  exists.  I  feel  a  sti«pgia-' 
cUnation  to  extend  those  remarks,  but  I  will  desist. 

In  the  autumn  of  1777,  I  resided  for  some^  time  m  41^ 
county.  The  lines  of  the  British  were  then  in  the  nei|ghbai^' 
hood  of  I^ing^s  bridge,  and  those  of  the  AmericaDa  at 

•  1813. 
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These  unhappy  people  weroi  thereforeyiQxposed  to  the 

toptedatioiM  of  both.     Often  they  were  actually  plundered, 

ind  ahrajB  vera  liable  to  this  calamity.    Th^.  feared  every 

iody  whom  they  saw,  and  loved  nobody.  It  waa  a  cuiiou^  &o( 

if'a'pUIosopher,  and  a  melancholy  one  to  a  n^ofa|ist»  to  hear 

fteir  oonTersation.    To  ever^  question  tbey  gave,  such  an 

DiKwer  as  would  please  the  inqnirer ;   or,  >  if :  they  deuipaired  -of. 

deasing,  such  an  one  as  would  noi  provoke  him.     Fear  .was, 

l^jj^avently,  die  oidy  passion  by  which  they  Were  animated. 

Wb  power  of  volition  seemed  to  have  deserted  them.    Theiy 

wme  not  civil,  but  obsequious ;  not  obliging,  but  subservient 

They  yielded  with  a  kind  of  apathy,  and  very  quietly,  what 

ydft  asked,  and  what  they  siq>posed  it  impossible  for  them  to 

Mni.     If  you  treated  them  kindly,  they  received  it  coldly; 

in  as  kindness,  but  as  a  oompeniation  for  injuries  done  them 

lyottierB.    When  you  spoke  to  thejafe  they  answered  you 

liflMiut  either  good  or  Hl-^nature,  and  without  any  appearance 

ifWIaetance  or  hesitation;  but  tbey  sulgoined  neither  qoes- 

^lai  nor  remarks  of  their  dWnvproving  to  your  dfttU'conrviotion, 

iMihey  felt  no  interiiiKt,  eiAer  in  die  conversation*  or  inyouN 

MT;'  Both  ttteir  countenanees  and  their  motions  had  lost  e^aiiy 

tee  of   animation  and  of  feeling.      Tlieir  features  wiere 

iboodiedv  not  into  serenity,,  but  apathy ;  and  instead  of  being 

Med  in 'the  attitude  df  quiet .  thinkings  strongly  indicated, 

Alt  dlflioii^t  beyond  what  was  merely  instinctive  had^flod 

Mr  minds  for  ever. 

Tlieir  houses,  in  the  mean  time,  were  in  a  great  measure 

Maes  of  desolation.    Their  furniture  was  extensively  plun- 

'  Am,  or  broken  to  pieces.     The  walls^  floors,  and  windows 

VW  injured  both  by  violence   and   decay,   and   were  not 

(^ned,  because  they  had  not  the  means  of  repairing  them, 

M  because  they  were  exposed  to  the  repetition  of  the  same 

^{vies.     Their  cattle   were  gone.    Their  enclosures  were 

Wit,  where  they  were  capable  of  becoming  iuel,  and  in  many 

^lies  thrown  down,  where  they  were  not    Their  fields  were 

^^*v)Qed  with  a  rank  growth  of  weeds  and  wild  grass.  Amid  all 

^  ippearance  of  desolation,  nothing  struck  my  own  eye  more 

^'^^y  than  the  sight  of  this  gpreat  road,  the  passage  from 

y^BW-York  to  Boston.     Where  I  had  heretofore  seen  a  con- 

^^  succession  of  horses  and  carriages,  and  life  and  bustle 
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lent  a  sprighdiness  to  all  the  environing  objects,  not  a  single 
solitary  traveller  was  visible  from  week  to  week,  or  from 
month  to  month*  The  world  was  motionless  and  silent,  except 
when  one  of  these  nnhappj  people  ventured  upon  a  rare  and 
Umely  excursion  to  the  house  of  a  neighbour  no  less  unhappy ; 
er  a  scouting  party,  traversing  the  country  in  quest  of  enemies, 
alarmed  the  inhabitants  with  expectations  of  new  injuries  and 
sufferings.  The  very  tracks  of  the  carriages  were  grown  over 
and  obliterated,  and,  where  they  were  diseemible,  resembled 
die  faint  impressions  of  chariot  wheels,  said  to  be  left  on  the 
pavements  of  Herculaneum.  The  grass  was  of  full  height  ibr 
Ae  scythe,  and  strongly  realised  to  my  own  mind,  for  the  first 
time,  the  proper  import  of  that  picturesque  declaration  in  the 
•ong  of  Deborah:-— '^  In  the  days  of  Sfaamgar,  the  son  of 
Aaath,  in  the  days  of  Jael,  the  highways  were  unoccupied^  and 
Ihe  travellers  walked  through  bye-paths.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  ceased ;  they  ceased  in  Israel.^ 

The  county  of  West-Chester  contained,  in  1790,  24,003 ; 
in  1800,27,428;  and,  in  1810,  80,272  inhabitants.  iElast- 
C^ster eontmned,  in  1790, 740;  in  1800,  788 ;  and,  in  1810, 
t]Oa»  inhabitants.  Pelham  contained,  in  1790, 199  ;  in  1800, 
984 ;  and,  in  1810,  967  inhabitants.  New-Rochelle  contained, 
in  1790,  693;  in  1800,  94»;  and,  in  1810,  996  inhabitants. 
Mamaroneck  contained,  in  1790,  452;  in  1800,  508;  and,  in 
1810,  496  inhabitants.  Rye  contained,  in  1790,  986 ;  in 
1800, 974 ;  and,  in  1810, 1,274  inhabitants. 

I  am.  Sir,  &g. 


>'\ 


LETTEB  VU. 


.J  • 


TMrnwieh.  PutneadMHUU  Stamford.  Honourable  Ahru^ 
kam  Davenport.  Rev.  Dr.  Wells.  Honourable  James 
Davenport.  Skipan.  Middlesex.  Rev.  Dr.  Maihm'* 
Burning  of  Norwalk.  Fairfield.  Expedition  of  the  Bri- 
tish troope  to  Danbury.  Oemeral  Wooster.  OomhU 
SiBiman.  Rev.  Mr.  Hobart.  Burnimg  ef  FairJUU. 
Rejections.    Burning  of  Ctr^ns^Farms. 

■ 

'•'■'.  .  ■ .  . . 

Dear  Sir; 

'i  -  Thb  state  of  Coimectictit  is  bounded  in  this  quarter 
f'tke  middle  of  Byram  rhrer.  Byram  point,  on  the  eaateni 
de  of  this  stream,  is  the  soutfi-westem  oomer  of  the  state, 
id  of  the  township  of  Greenwich.  Its  latitude  is  40^  68^ 
Mh ;  and  its  longitude  74?  18"  west  of  Oieenwich. 
Ike  township  of  Gfeenwich  is  fonned  of  rough,  stony  UUs, 
nticulaily  on  the  road.  More  wild  and  desolate  sceneiy 
in  scaieely  be  imagined  than  that,  which  is  presented  to 
le  traveller  during  the  two  first  miles.  But  the  grounds  at 
Ktde  distance,  both  above  and  below  the  road,  are  smoother, 
"he  sofl  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  fitted  for  every  production 
r  the  climate.  There  is  not  a  more  fertile  tract  of  the  same 
Ktent  in  the  state. 

Chreenwich  is  divided  into  three  parishes.  West  Green* 
ieb  on  the  west;  Greenwich  on  the  east;  and  Stanwich,  a 
irt  of  which  is  taken  from  Stamford,  on  the  north.  West 
Ireenwich  is  vulgarly  called  Horseneck,  firom  a  peninsula  on 
le  Sound,  anciently  used  as  a  pasture  for  horses ;  and  it  is 
le  largest,  richest,  and  most  populous  part  of  the  township. 

Greenwich  contains  four  congregations,  three  Presbyterian 
■d  one  Episcopal.    The  last  is  in  West  Greenwich,  and  is  a 
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plnrality,  supplied  at  times  by  the  Episcopal  minintar  of  Stam- 
ford.    The  Presbyterian  church  is  a  neat  building,  standiiigp 
on  an  elevation  commanding  a  rich  and  very  extmisire  pros^ 
pect  of  the  Connecticut  shore,  the  Sound,  and  Long-Island  • 
The  whole  of  this  township  is  filled  with  plantations.     Th^ 
settlement  was  begun,  after  it  had  been  purchased  of  the  In — 
dians,  in  1640,  under  the  Dutch  government  at  New- York  ^ 
then  New- Amsterdam.     In  1665,   it  was  incorporated  hy 
Governor  Stuyvesant.     It  was,  however,  originally  purchased, 
for  the  colony  of  New- Haven  by  Robert  Peaks  and  Daniel 
PMrick.    But  the  punohasers  violated  their  engagementa  t<^ 
tbttt  colony;  and»  together  with  the  few  inhabitant^  placed 
tiwnselves  under  the  goveniment  of  New-AmstetdaiD.     Tb^ 
aMttement  went  on  heavily  until  the  people  returned  tor  tk^ 
jvisdiotion  of  Connectiout^  then  including  the  cdony  of  Neiir=- 
Haven.    The  Indians  were  hostile  to  tfie  Dutch^  and 
therefore  not  very  favouiably  inclined  towards  the  iahaiyt 
ants.     In  1646,  a  furious  battle  was  fought  here  on 
land's  plain.    The  contest  was  continued  for  a  long  time 
gmt  obstinacy»  and  was  very  bloody.    The  Dutch  finaLVy 
kept  the  .field,   and  the  Indians  suddenly  withdrew, 
gmres,  in  which  the  slain  were  buried,  were  visible  more 
a'-eentnry  afterwards. 

The  inhabitants  of  West  Greenwioh'are  distributed  into 
dkrtinot  classes.  A  part  of  them  are  Connectiout  'pcK>p)0  ^ 
tfieir  character:  the  rest  resemble  not  ^a  little  the  -pe«ypla  *^ 
the  neighbouring  county  of  West-Cheater.  Oeonally  tk^iy 
aie  n  ioasy  drcumstances. 

.  The  houses  are  like  those  in  the  county  of  W^at^ChMtar^* 
They  are  built  (m. every  road  where  the  pxeperfy  Bad  Jt^ 
eanirenisnce  of  the  owner  dictated.  On  the  gveat  voad'tb^ 
stand  at  moderate  distances,  so  that  the  whola  tract  is  ffNip^r 

kted. 

.  About  one  fourth  of  a  mile  east  of  thcr  Prashjtwian  iili>ilJ» 
there  is  a  steep  declivity,  >now  geneiHUy  ealled  Pubiattifs  kilL 
fiom  the  following  incident.  General  Putnam  WiMipiii— »ii 
to  the  brow  of  tins  precipice  by  some  Biitiah  Jig^t-diagMofc 
in 'Ike  revolutionary  war.  The  road  at  that  .time  turmBd^  '^ 
tMe  before  it  came  ta  the  brow  of  the  hill,  to  the  HOBtbMtod* 
aflef  proceeding  a  considerable  ^distance,  -bent  i^agldn-witt. 
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terp  angle  towardB  the  south,  having  been  dug  along  the 
iteep  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  the  passage  practicable 
md  tolerably  safe*  General  Putnam,  under  the  influence  of 
lie  same  q>irit  with  which  he  entered  the  wolfs  den,  being 
lard  pressed  by  his  pursuers,  forced  his  horse  directly  down 
die  precipice ;  winding  his  course,  however,  in  such  a  sig-aag 
lifection  as  enabled  him  to  keep  his  feet.  His  pursuers,  whan 
khef  came  to  the  top  oi  the  precipice,  struck  with  astonish* 
ment,  or  rather  with  horror,  stopped ;  and,  despairing  of  over- 
taking him  by  the  circuitous  course  of  the  road,  gave  over  the 
nhasft  Every  traveller,  who  has  heard  the  story,  has  not  im- 
probably felt  his  blood  chill  at  the  bare  thought  of  such  an  ad- 
venture. The  road  is,  however,  so  much  altered  at  the 
piesent  time  as  to  prevent  the  eye  from  easily  realizing  the 
fidl  extent  of  the  hazard.  It  is  now  blown  through  the  rocks 
above  at  a  great  expense,  and  continued  by  a  causey  from 
the  foot  of  the  chasm  to  the  valley  below,  in  the  very  direction 
where  the  general  descended. 

On  the  brow  of  this  hill  stands  a  small  decayed  Episcopal 

4nrch.     This  is  the  building,  pompously  exhflnted  in  that 

BMss  of  folly  and  falsehood,  commonly  called  Peters's  History 

of  Connecticut,  as  of  such  magnificence,  that  it  is  ascended 

by  a  flight  of  no  less  than  seventy  steps.    The  truth  is,  that 

the  members  of  the  congregation,  who  lived  below  the  hill, 

being  unwilling  to  take  the  tedious  circuit  of  the  road,  when 

walking  to  the  church,  and  being  unable  to  ascend  the  hiU  in 

its  original  state,  gathered  a  collection  of  stones  from  ihe 

load  and  the  neighbouring  enclosures,  and  placed  them  at 

jwwenient  distances,  to  aid  themselves  in  climbing  tfais  steep. 

The  number  is  commonly  reported  to  be  seventy ;  but,  instead 

■tf  being  a  magnificent  flight  of  steps,  oonducting  to  a  magni- 

loeat  ohttich,  the  appearance  of  the  former  is  so  insignificant, 

Ihat  a  traveller,  unless  he  has  happened  to  observe,  what  in- 

4ood  would  very  naturally  escape  his  observation,  the  regu- 

Imity  of  their  arrangement,  would  not  distinguish  them  from 

ttlft  conunon  stones  of  the  street.    The  latter  is  one  of  ihe 

^l^ostindiflTerent  buildings,  which  bears  the  name  of  a  churoh, 

of  any  denomination  in  the  state  of  CSonnecticut. 

Greenwich,  the  first  or  oldest  parish  in  this  township,  is 
aeparatod  firom  West  Greenwich  by  Mianus  river,  a  sprightly 
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miU-itream,  entering  the  Sound  about  four  miles  from  Byrutt. 
The  surface  of  this  parish,  also»  is  generally  rough,  and  the 
soil  excellent,  especially  towards  the  Sound.  The  inhabit- 
ants hare  been  distinguished  for  their  indiflference  to  religioii, 
and  their  neglect  of  the  education  of  their  children. .  The 
settlement  of  this  spot  was  begun  more  than  one  hnndnd 
and  fifty  years  since,  and  about  one  hundred  and  tea  yean 
of  thb  period  they  have  been  destitute  of  a  minister.  The 
evil  may,  however,  be  partly  attributed  to  the  emalhiess  of 
the  parish,  and  is  one  instance  of  the  malignant  effieaoj 
of  that  subdivision,  heretofore  mentioned^,  by  which  ooih 
gregations  are  rendered  unable  to  support  the  public  w<mdiip 
of  God. 

In  1756,  Grreenwich  contained  2,021  inhabitants,  no  Uaob; 
in  1774,  2,776,  blacks  114,  Indians  S;  in  1800,  3,047;  aiid» 
in  1810,  8,688. 

Stamford,  the  next  township,  was  purchased  of  the  Indiani 
by  Captain  Nathaniel  Turner,  agent  for  the  colony  of  Ne«^ 
Haven,  of  Ponus,  sagamore  of  Toquamshe,  and  of  Was- 
cassue,  sagamore  of  Shipan;  who  sold  to  Tamer  aD  the 
lands  belonging  to  them,  with  a  reservation  of  some  groonl 
for  planting.     "  Turner  gave  the  natives  for  the  New«Ha(rsi 
porchase  twelve  coats,  twelve  hoes,  twelve  hatchets,  twehra 
knives,   two  kettles,  and   four   fathom  of  white  wampoi* 
Afterwards  a  part  or  the  whole  of  this  tiact  was -pufchastfd  sf 
Near^Havea  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wethenfiddi 
The  pucchasers  gave  New- Haven-  for  the  township  of  Static 
ftrd  thirty-three  pounds,  and  obliged  themselves  to  join  with 
.Ike  peqde  of  that  colony  in  the  fonn  of  government^  thai 
lately  agreed  on*    Twenty  men  agreed  to  settle  here-  by  the, 
lasl  of  November,  1641,  and  befiare  the  end^^of.  1041  tiime 
were  tlurty  or  forty  families  established.  The*  tnhafciiants  mmm^ 
however,  firequently  alarmed  by  threatenings  of  iinvaiion  Mk 
ficom  the  Indians  and  the. Dutch,  and  for  a  ^onsiderrt^  time 
were  at  great  expense  in  fortifying  and  guarding  themselves  i 
and  once,  in  1658,  their  troubles  became  so  greats  thiit  Ibsy 
were  on  the  point  of  a  revolt,  but  were  quieted  by  the  pnh 
dent  measuies  of  the  colony. 

'-   ^-  8ot  Ysli  1^  p;  ses.«»'V>  r{.  r-  -;  *     -.u j  •* t nf  A^r/. 
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liis  township  contains  two  parishes,  Stamford  and  North- 
mford ;  a  part  of  two  others,  viz.  Stanwich,  abeady  men- 
led,  on  the  north-west,  and  Middlesex  on  the  south-east. 

sorfisu^  is  generally  undulating  and  stony.  Near  the 
re  there  are  two  plains ;  one  of  considerable  extent,  where 
town  is  built,  and  a  small  one  about  two  miles  farther 
tward ;  both  handsome  grounds.    The  hills  and  valHes  also 

arched,  and  softer  to  the  eye  than  those  of  Ghreenwich. 
)  soil  is  excellent.  The  first  parish  oontuns  three  congie- 
kms,  a  Presbyterian,  an  Episcopal,  and  a  Baptist ;  each 
which  has  a  decent  church. 

Phe  town  is  built  in  an  irregular  manner.  The  principal 
set  is  a  portion  of  the  road,  winding  and  destitute  of  beauty, 
contains  a  few  very  g^od,  a  number  somewhat  larger  of 
wot,  and  many  ordinary  houses. 

Both  religion  and  education  have  always  been  here  at  a  low 
I :  yet  for  many  years  there  have  been  several  good  pri- 
e  schools,  in  which,  however,  children  firom  New- York 
re  been  almost  the  only  pupils. 
\n  this  town  lived  the  Honourable  Abraham  Davenport, 

a  long  period  one  of  the  councillors  of  the  state,  and, 
bre  that,  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  This  gentleman 
s  son  of  Rev.  John  Davenport,  the  second  minister  of 
mford,  a  grandson  of  Rev.  John  Davenport,  the  father  of 
I  New-Haven  colony.  Colonel  Davenport  was. possessed 
a  vigorous  understanding  and  invincible  firmness  of  mind ; 
integrity  and  justice  unquestioned  even  by  his  enemies ;  of 
racity  exact  in  a  degree  nearly  singular;  and  of  a  weight  of 
vacter,  which  for  many  years  decided  in  this  county  almost 
ny  question  to  which  it  was  lent  He  was  early  a  professor 
the  Christian  religion,  and  adorned  its  doctrines  by  an  ex* 
plary  conformity  to  its  precepts.  He  was  often  styled  a 
igli  diamond ;  and  the  appellation  was,  perhaps,  never 
an  with  more  propriety.  His  virtues  were  all  of  the  maseu- 
I  kind;  less  soft,  graceful,  and  alluring  than  hb  friends 
Iied»  but  more  extensively  productive  of  real  good  to  mauf- 
d  Aan  those  of  almost  any  man,  who  has  been  distin- 
■hed  for  gentleness  of  character.  It  would  be  happy  for 
I  mr  any  other  country,  if  the  magistracy  should  execute  its 
m,  with  the  exaotsess  for  wbioh  he  was  dutinguished.    Colo- 
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early  years,  and,  indeed,  throughout  most  of  hb  life.  Yet 
an  unwearied  attention  to  useful  objects,  a  critical  ohaeivfr- 
tion  of  every  thing  important  which  fell  under  his  eye,  and  a 
strong  attachment  to  intelligent  conversation,  enabled  Um,  bj 
the  aid  of  a  discernment  almost  intuitiYe,  to  aocumnlate  a 
rich  fund  of  valuable  knowledge*  With  respect  to  convsp- 
sation  he  was  peculiar.  The  company  of  intelligent  pezwai 
he  sought  with  the  same  eagerness  and  constancy,  aa  theala- 
dent  his  books.  Here  he  always  started  topics  of  lnveti6p^ 
tion,  fitted  to  improve  the  mind  as  well  as  to  please ;  and,  ia 
this  way,  gathered  knowledge  with  the  industry  and  ancsesi, 
with  which  the  bee  makes  every  flower  increase  the 
of  its  hive.  I  never  knew  the  value  of  intelligoit  conv4 
tioq,  and  the  extent  of  the  contributions  which  it  is  capable  of 
furnishing  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  possessed  by  ain  indifi- 
dual,  exhibited  more  cleariy  and  decisively  than  in  his  ex- 
ample. At  the  same  time,  his  own  conversation  was  so  agie^ 
able  and  intelligent,  and  his  manners  so  engaging,  thatUi 
company  was  coveted  by  all  his  numerous  acquaintance.  His 
life,  also,  was  without  a  stain ;  and  on  his  integ^ty,  candov, 
and  justice,  hb  countrymen  placed  an  absolute  leliaMS^ 
With  these  qualifications,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  (^  woodff, 
that  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  was  employed  by  the 
public  in  an  almost  continual  succession  of  public  businflSB^ 
or  that  he  executed  every  commission  of  this  nature  1iomm» 
ably  to  himself,  and  usefully  to  his  countiy.  He  died  in  Ihsf 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  of  a  paralytic  stroke,  bnmghl 
on  by  a  long-continued  and  very  severe  chronic .  ibenouitiHk 
Few  persons  have  been  more  universally  or  deeply  lameaiadt  ' 
There  are  three  uncommonly  interesting  spots  in  this  towv 
ship :  one  on  the  western  side  of  the  harbour,  which  is  oaHed 
the  South-field,  a  rich  and  beautiful  farm.  Another,  is  a 
peninsula  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbour,  mentioiied  abate 
under  the  name  of  Shipan,  the  property  of  Mosea  Bogen»- 
Esq.,  of  the  city  of  New- York.  This,  also,  is  an  elegant  aad^ 
fertile  piece  of  ground.  The  snrfiice  slopes  in  every  dinactioBi 
and  is  encircled  by  a  collection  of  exquisite  scenery.  The 
Sound,  and  Long-Island  beyond  it,  with  a  graoefidly-iiidaaiii 
abofe,  are  direolty  in  firont;  and  both  stretch  westward  to » 
vast  distance,  and  eastward  till  the  eye  is  lost.    On  each  sid% 
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Ml,  lies  a  hurbour,  bounded  by  hand&ome  points.  A  train  of 
!Oves  and  bushy  islands,  peculiarly  pleasing  in  themselves, 
flWMO  by  their  interruptions  the  beauty  of  these  waters. 
Ii^-^arm  itself  is  a  delightful  object,  with  its  fields  neatly  en- 
Qted,  its  orchards,  and  its  groves.  Here  Mr.  Rogers  has 
an  avenue,  a  mile  in  length,  reaching  quite  to  the 
edge.  At  the  same  time  he  has  planted  on  the 
surrounding  his  house,  almost  all  the  forest-trees 
hiA  Bsre  indigenous  to  this  country.  To  these  he  has  united 
liBtationfl  of  fruit-trees,  a  rich  garden,  and  other  interesting 
lifaotSy  so  combined  as  to  make  this  one  of  the  pleasantest 
rtwata  in  the  United  States. 

The  third,  named  the  Cove,  is  on  the  western  side  of  No* 
(Oiten  liver.  On  this  spot,  in  very  advantageous  situations, 
hma  been  erected  two  large  mills  for  the  manufacturing  of 
bar,,  and  a  small  village,  or  rather  hamlet,  for  mechanics  of 
'irimn.  kinds.  The  view  of  the  harbour  in  front,  the  points 
y  Ahich  it  is  limited,  the  small  but  beautiful  islands  which  it 
o^tahis,  the  Sound,  the  Long-Island  shore,  a  noble  sheet 
fjiater  in  the  rear,  the  pleasant  village  of  Noroaton,  and 
l^^hitts  and  groves  in  the  interior,  is  rarely  equalled  by 
'tinagy  of  the  same  nature,  especially  when  taken  from  a 
%iit. scarcely  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

JGddlesex  is  a  small  parish,  the  centre  of  which  is  five  miles 
o«,  JStaidcird. . 

^m  Sunday,  die  22d  day  of  July,  1781,  while  the  congre^ 
employed  in  public  worship,^  a  body  of  Bri- 
consiiting  chiefly  of-  refugees,  surrounded  their 
iwiih».  and.  took  the  ^  whole  number  prisoners,  together  with 
tfoiniater, .  die  Rev.  Moses  Mather,  D.  D.  This  vene- 
marched,  with  his  parishioners,  to  the  shore ; 
thenee  .conveyed  to  Lloyd's  Neck.  From  that  place  he 
Buorohed.to  New- York,  and  confined  in  the  provost 
Hero  his  food  was  stinted  and  wretched,  to  a  degree 
.miaginid)le.  His  lodging  corresponded  with  his 
bqifej.Hk.coHipany,  to  a  considerable  extent,  was  made  up 
of  aiole  rafaUe ;  and  their  conversation,  from  which  he  could 

£profaneneiir  and  ribaldry.'    Here^aiso, 
mnktBA  daily  by  the  :pn>v(M-mariiiair'  tPtsue-aanM^ 
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was  Canningham ;  a  wretch  remembered  in  this  4ioimtEy  edf 
with  detestation.  This  wretch,  among  oth6r.kind8.Qf  abwe^ 
took  a  particular  satisfaction  in  announcing  from  .time  to.tin* 
to  Dr.  Mather,  that  on  that  day,  the  monow,  or.some.othei 
time,  at  a  little  distance,  he  was  to  be  exeoated.  • 

Bat  Dr.  Mather  was  not  without  his  firiends ;  fidends,  bonw 
ever,  who  knew  nothing  of  him,  except  his  charactov*^  A^ii^ 
of  distinction  having  learned  his  circumstances,,  .and,,  hanajg 
obtained  the  necessary  permission,  sent  to  him  clothes,  sac! 
fpod,  and  comforts,  with  a  very  Uberal  hand. 

Dr.  Mather  was  a  man  distinguished  for  learning  and  pie^ 
a  strong  understanding,  and   a  most   exemplary  life.  •  flji 
natural  temper  was  grave  and  unbending.     His  candour. ww 
that  of  the  Gospel ;   "  the  wisdom,  which  is  from  above;" 
which,  while  it  is  "  pure  and  peaceable,"  is  also  **  wilM 
partiality."     Of  this  a  remarkable  instance  may  be  given.  •  Ii 
the  prime  of  life  he  had  a  strenuous  public  controvearqr  witt 
one  of  the  ministers  in  Connecticut,  on  a  subject  belonging  (o 
the  discipline  and  communion  of  the  church.  ■  The  debate  w 
sufficiently  ardent  on  both  sides.     In  the  decline  of  Me,  but 
in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  he  was  convinced*  thflt 
he  was  in  an  error,  by  the  very  writings  which  he  hadbefefi 
answered.     This   fact  he  cheerfiUly    acknowledged  to  ki# 
brethren.  .... 

Dr.  Mather  died  September  21st,  1806,  venerated  by  4li 
who  knew  him,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age*  He  waa  edufilto^ 
at  Yale  college,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow  thirteen  jwm^ 
This  office  he  resigned  in  1790.  His  powers,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  he  retained  till  a  little  time  before  his  deadi. . .  •"- 

Stamford  contained,  in  1756,  2,648  whites,  and  ISO  liaimi 
in  1794,  3,508  whites,  and  60  blacks ;  in  1800,  4861  i 
bitants ;  and,  io  1810,  4,440.  In  this  interval  the 
of  New-Canaan,  containing  1,599  inhabitants,  was  takeafroi^ 
Stamford  and  Norwalk,  principally,  however,  from  the.lfrt^« 

Norwalk  was  purchased  of  the  Indians,  the  eaoCarn 
middle  parts  about  the  year  1640 ;  the  western,  in 
15, 1651.    The  settlement  was  little  more  than  began  til 
latter  period,  twenty  families  only  inhabiting  it  at  this 
The  succeeding  four  years  the  number  of  settlers  i 
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m  fiisCy  that  they  were  incorporated.  Its  history  during  the 
Mtttinnance  of  Indian  ravages  is  distinguished  by  nothing 
peediar. 

The  snrfiEiee  of  Norwalk  generally  resembles  that  of  Stam- 
rordy  but  the  hills  are  less  elegantly  formed.  The  valley, 
vUeb  lies  along  Norwalk  river,  and  in  which  the  town  is 
bifflt,  is  beautiful.  Few  richer  prospects  of  the  same  extent 
mm  be  found,  than  that  which  is  presented  from  the  neigh- 
totiyg  eminences  of  this  ground ;  the  town,  built  in  its  bosom, 
with  its  cheerful  spires ;  the  river,  flowing  through  the  middle; 
lie  fimns  on  the  bordering  hills  ;  the  rich  plain,  which  skirts 
«9  Sound ;  and  a  train  of  islands  fronting  the  mouth  of  the 
lifer,  and  extending  eastward  five  or  six  miles,  together  with 
Vuiifimited  view  of  the  Sound  and  the  Long-Island  shore. 
"'The  soil  of  this  township  is  excellent. 

The  houses  are  better  built  than  in  Stamford  or  Greenwich. 
It  contains  two  churches,  a  Presbyterian  and  an  Episcopal, 
Mh  neat  buildings.  An  academy  was  established  here  some 
JWn  since,  and  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  but  was 
iikenrards  given  up.  The  river  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  the 
U^,  and  is  the  channel  of  some  commerce,  carried  on 
{tincipally  coastwise.  Its  banks  at  the  head  of  navigation  are 
hed  with  stores.  From  the  manuscripts  of  the  Reverend 
Hir.  Dickinson,  formerly  minister  of  Norwalk,  Dr.  Trumbull 
■to derived  the  following  facts: — 

"4bm  die  first  settiement  of  the  township  to  1732,  more 

't^  c^ty  years,  there  was  no  general  sickness  among  the 

tHiW> Hilts,   except  the  measles.     During  four  years,  from 

Blfi  to  1719,  only  twelve  persons  died.     Of  a  company  of 

iMi,  consisting  of  one  hundred,  not  an  individual  died 

ikhg  fourteen  years,  firom  1716  to  1780.     Mrs.  Hanford, 

IMkt  of  the  first  minister,  died  September  12th,  1780,  aged 

%9  hondred  years. 

Hieae,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  very  strong  proofs  of  salu- 

>%•    Yet  Norwalk  has  been  long  regarded  as  being  in  an 

'■tooaimon  degree  exposed  to  the  consumption.     The  late 

■^Leaaing,  Episcopal  minister  of  this  town,  having  men- 

^^M:'  this  fact  to  me  in  conversation,  attributed  it  to  the 

mtfe  and  position  of  the  valley ;  through  which,  he  remarked, 

■0  winds,  both  from  the  north  and  the  south,  blew  with  great 

2  I  2 
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violeoce.  Hence,  he  observed,  the  dianges  in  the  atmospbeie 
were  felt  more  deeply  than  either  on  hills  or  plains,  and  b; 
delicate  constitutipns  more  fatally.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  the  fact  cannot,  I  believe,  be  qaestioned. 

The  Honourable  Thomas  Fitch,  formerly  governor  of  the 
colony  of  Connecticut,  was  an  inhabitant  of  this  toWn.  There 
has  scarcely  been  a  wiser  man,  or  a  more  useful  magistrate^  hi 
that  office,  than  Mr.  Fitch.  In  the  year  1765  he  took  the 
oath  of  office  prescribed  in  the  stamp  act.  This  rendered  Im 
so  unpopular,  that  the  following  year  he  lost  the  chair. 

Governor  Fitch  was  educated  at  Yale  college,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1721.  By  profession  he  was  a 
lawyer,  and  probably  the  most  learned  lawyer  who  bad  ever 
been  an  inhabitant  of  the  colony.  In  his  various  public  8t»: 
tions  of  councillor,  judge  of  the  superior  court,  lieuteonit- 
govemor,  and  governor,  he  was  considered  as  not  suipassed 
in  wisdom  and  integrity. 

In  1779,  a  British  force,  under  the  command  of  Goveaor 
Tryon  and  Brigadier-General  Garth,  having  landed  at  Nev-- 
Haven,  and  plundered  the  inhabitants  on  the  5th  and  6th  o^ 
July,  proceeded  to  Fairfield  on  the  8th,  and  burnt  it:  thenc^ 
they  crossed  the  Sound  to  Huntington- Bay,  where  they  eoa^-' 
tinued  till  the  11th.     They  then  sailed  to  Norwalk,  and  lamlff^ 
in  the  night,  on  the  plain  which  lies  east  of  the  river.    Tht^ 
next  morning  they  marched  into  the  town ;  and,  after  plaiida»-' 
ing  the  inhabitants,  set  fire  to  the  houses.     In  this  conflagitttiotf 
were  consumed  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  dweUing-hoose^v 
and  a  proportional  number  of  outrhouses  and  banuu    Fioitf> 
the  street,  which  lies  parallel  to  the  river  on  the  eastern  cm 
ascends  a  small  conical  hill,  named  Grummon's  HilL 
the  top  of  this  eminence.  Governor  Tryon,  seated^  m  a. 
surveyed  the  prospect,  as  was  believed,  with  a  pleasure  whUb 
will  be  grudged  to  him  by  no  person  who  merits  the  appallaCieP 
of  a  man.     The  British  were  resisted  in  this  eutenmsetieeUr 
indeed,  by  a  little  party  of  continental  troops,  and  f^^ifn^ 
bodies  of  militia. 

The  inhabitants  were  compensated  in  some  degree  for  tUr 
losses  by  the  state,  which  gave  them,  and  their  feUow-sofieM 
in  Fairfield,  Danbury,  New-Haven,  New-London,  and  Gm> 
ton,  half  a  million  of  acres  of  land  on  the  sooth  shore  of  f^ 


i  eastern  side  of  Norwalk  is  washed  by  Saupitnck  river. 
8  a  considerable  mill-stream,  which,  rising  from  diflferent 
In  ithe  northern  townships  of  this  county,  washing  a  part 
dgefield,  Reading,  Weston,  &c.,  discharges  its  waters 
he  Sound  at  this  place.  Its  mouth  for  several  miles 
a  good  harbour.  At  the  head  of  the  navigation  it  is 
d  by  a  bridge,  around  which  is  a  neat,  flourishing,  and 
»l(rasant  village,  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but 
Mdly  on  the  eastern. 

I  township  of  Fairfield,  which  formerly  included  tliose  of 
Dg  and  Weston,  contains  at  the  present  time  three  pa- 
Fairfield,  Greenfield,  and  Green's  Farms,  and  a  part 
parish  of  Stratfield.  The  surface  is  rarely  exceeded  in 
^  The  hills,  vallies,  and  plains  are  elegant  in  their  form, 
eaatifully  located.  The  prospects,  which  it  furnishes 
umy  points,  are  extensive,  and  rarely  surpassed.  The 
to  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  suited,  in  as  high  a  degree 
«  as  any  other  in  this  country,  to  every  production  of 
mate. 

rfidd,  named  by  the  Indians  **  Unquowa,"  was  originally 
laed  by  Roger  Ludlow,  Esq.,  the  principal  planter  of 
lor.  and  the  first  deputy  governor  of  Connecticut, 
g  led  a  part  of  the  troops  who  pursued  the  Peqnods  to 
ot,  and  finally  destroyed  them,  he  was  so  much  pleased 
hd  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  surrounding?  country,  that 
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along  the  Sound,  nearly  four  miles.  The  lands  are  rich,  and 
on  them  reside  some  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  state.  The 
only  village  which  it  contains  is  that  already  mentioned,  on 
Saugatnck  river.     It  includes  one  Presbyterian  oongrega&m. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Saugatuck,  on  the  eastern  aide,  lises  a 
hill  of  remarkable  beauty,  known  by  the  name  of  Compto,  the 
sOuth-westem  comer  of  Green's  Farms.  In  the  year  1777, 
two  thousand  British  troops,  under  the  command  of  Goveiiior 
Tryon,  disembarked  here,  April  26di  in  the  monrii^,  and 
proceeded  immediately  to  Danbury.  Major-General  SiDiiiiaii, 
who  at  that  time  commanded  the  militia  of  this  county,  iomie- 
diately  dispatched  expresses  to  spread  the  alarm  tfarough  Ae 
neighbouring  country.  Before  the  militia  could  be  assembled, 
the  enemy  had  proceeded  far  on  the  road  to  Danbmy,  ml 
reached  it  almost  without  opposition.  Colonel  Hmitingtai^ 
who  was  here  with  about  one  hutidred  men,  retired  to  a 
eminence  in  the  vicinity,  with  the  hope  of  being  reinfomd. 
General  Arnold  was  also  in  the  neighbourhood,  having  beea 
directed  to  superintend  the  raising  of  recruits.  The  enemy 
destroyed  eighteen  dwelling-houses,  one  thousand  seven  boik- 
dred  tents,  two  thousand  bushels  of  grain,  and  one  thousand 
hundred  barrels  of  provisions.  The  next  morning  diey 
turned  through  Ridgeiield,  where  they  set  fire  to  a  number 
houses.  On  the  road  from  Danbury  they  were  attacked 
their  rear  by  Major-General  Wooster,  at  the  head  of  thwr** 
hundred  militia,  with  great  spirit  and  resolution.  Wooste^^ 
however,  was  soon  mortally  wounded,  fighting  bravely  at 
head  of  his  troops.  Arnold  joined  General  Silliman,  who 
collected  about  five  hundred  militia,  and  proceeded  to 
field,  in  firont  of  the  British.  Here  they  threw  up  a  barnMi^ 
across  the  road,  on  a  piece  of  high  ground.  A  smart  AirmieJ 
was  maintained  for  an  hour,  when  the  Americans  were  Mig^ 
to  give  way.  Arnold's  horse,  being  shot,  fell  directly^  under 
him.  Perceiving  a  British  soldier  advancing  to  kill  Um  wid 
a  bayonet,  he  coolly  kept  his  saddle,  drew  a  pistol,  shot  tte 
soldier,  and  then  retired. 

The  British  continued  at  Ridgefield  through  that  nigbt 
The  next  morning,  as  they  were  proceeding  towards  Compo, 
Arnold,  having  increased  his  numbers  to  about  one  thonsaod 
men,  and  obtained  some  field-pieces,  fell  upon  them  agun, 
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and  skirmished  with  them,  as  the  circumstances  would  permit. 
When  the  British  reached  Compo,  they  were  hard  pressed  by 
the  Americans ;  and  probably  would  not  have  escaped  from 
complete  destruction,  but  by  the  following  expedient,  said  to 
have  been  proposed  by  Sir  William  Erskine : — ^They  landed  a 
body  of  marines,  and  moving  them  into  the  van  of  their  army, 
charged  the  Americans  with  so  much  vigour,  that  they  were 
driven  from  the  grounds  The  British  then  embarked  in  their 
boats  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  reached  their  ships  in 
safety:  but  so  fatigued  with  their  march,  tlia!t  many'  of  the 
soldiers  fell,  it  was  said^  upon  the  decks  of  the  vessels, '  and 
there  lay  for  a  considerable  time  immoveable  and  torpid.  The 
Americans,  also,  were  most  of  them  exceedingly  wea^.  The 
marines,  being  fresh,  todk  the  place  of  their  exhausted  country- 
men, and  were  an  overmatch  for  the  fatigued  Americans. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  estimated  by  them  at  one  hun- 
dred killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Among  these,  besides 
General  Wooster,  were  two  field  officers  *.  The  loss  of  the 
British,  as  estimated  by  themselves,  was  one  hundred  .  and 
seventy. 

General  Wooster  was  born  at  Stratford,  in  1711,  and  was 
educated  at  Yale  college,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  in  1738.  He  entered  upon  a  military  life  in  1739» 
during  the  war  with  Spain,  and  rose  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment  in  the  war  with  France,  which  began  in  1755.  In 
the  expedition  against  Louisburg,  in  1745,  he  commanded 
the  Connecticut  sloop  of  war ;  and  in  all  the  several  com« 
mands  which  were  given  to  him  sustained  a  very  fair  and 
honourable  character.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
American  army.  By  the  promotions  which  afterwards  took 
place,  he  considered  himself  as  injured,  and  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation. Upon  this  he  was  made  the  first  major-general  of  the 
Connecticut  militia.  He  was  distinguished  for  all  the  public 
and  private  virtues;  was  for  many  years  a  professor  of 
Christianity,  and  adorned  the  religion  which  he  professed. 
He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  President  Clap;  a  lady,  of 
whom  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration,  that  she  has  rarely 

*  One  of  them,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gould,  of  Fairfield. 
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been  excelled  by  any  of  her  sex,  in  vigour  of  mind,  exeettence 
of  disposition,  or  exemplariness  of  life. 

A  monument  was  voted  to  General  Wooster  by  congress, 
but  has  never  been  erected. 

Greneral  Silliman  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  tUb  tcywiL 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Honourable  Ebeneoer  SilEman,  maiij 
years  a  councillor,  and  judge  of  the  superior  court,  in  the 
colony  of  Connecticut  Both  the  father  and  the  son  wese 
educated  at  Yale  college,  and  sustained  honourable  charaetm 
through  life.  The  activity  and  influence  of  General  SiDimaD, 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  exposed  him  of  course  to  the  reseof- 
ment  of  the  British.  His  house  was  within  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  and  the  safest  access  to  it  was  perfecdf 
known  to  the  refugees.  In  the  month  of  May,  1779,  a  sndl 
part  of  the  enemy  attacked  his  house,  took  him  prisoner,  and 
conveyed  him  to  Long-Island,  and  thence  to  New- York*. 

*  Id  1799  Major-General  Silliman  was  appointed,  by  the  goveraor  as' 
council  of  safety,  superintendant  of  tlio  coast  of  the  county  of  Faiiinii 
Id  the  month  of  May,  Sir  Hcnrv  Clinton  directed  a  small  comput  of 
refugees  to  cross  the  Sound  in  a   whale  boat   from  Lloyd*s  Neck,  simI 
if  possible  to  take  i;im  a  prisoner.     One  of  them  was  nu  inhabitant  of  New- 
town, named  Glover,  a  carpenter,  who  bad  been  employed  by  Geoedl 
^illiman  not  long  before;  and,  havinfr  been  some  time  at  the  boose,  «•! 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  safest  and  easiest  modes  of  access  to  it    Ths 
crew  consisted  of  nine.    One  was  left  in  the  boat.     Eight  came  to  tb* 
house  about  miduigfit.     The  family  were  awaked  by  a  violent  assault  opoo 
the  door.    General  Silliman  sprang  out  of  bed,  seized  a  musket,  andianto 
the  door.     As  he  passed  by  the  window  he  saw  the  men,  and  at  once  coiu- 
prehended  their  design.     He  then  attempted  to  fire  his  musket,  but  it  only 
flashed.     At  that  instant  the  assailants  broke  through  the  window,  and  iui 
their  hands  upon  him,  exclaiming  that  he  n  as  their  prisoner,  and  that  hi 
must  go  with  them.    At  his  request  they  permitted  him  to  dress  himi^i 
and  having  plundered  him  of  a  fusee,  a  pair  of  pistols,  a  swordi^and  sooi^ 
other  articles  of  no  great  value,-  proceeded  .with  ..eqEpiedition  %o  the  shore. 
They  reached  it  about  two  p*cl6ck^  and  immediately  embarked  for  Lopi^ 
Island.     As  they  approached  the  shore  of  Uoyd's  Neck,  Colonel- Sbnpiii 
the  commanding  officer,  who  waft  waiting  for  them,.eiBplaiaied*/^  fiftve  |oa 
got  him  "*}    They  answered,  "  Yes."    "  Have  you  lost  any  meo  f*    «  N©."? 
"  That  is  well ;  your  Sillimans  are  not  worth  a  man,  nor  your  WiishiiigUkfMv 
General  Silliman*s  eldest  son  was  taken  with  Itim^    I'he  pcisonen  we^e 
ordered  to  the  guard-house.    The  general  asked  the  adjutant,  whether  tkk 
was  the  manner  they  treated  prisoners  of  his  rank  ?    The  adjutant  re|iiied» 
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Immediately  east  of  Ghreen's  Farms  lies  tfie  parish  of  Fair- 
fieldy  exteading  on  the  Somid  about  four  miles  to  Stratford. 

"  We  do  HOC  counder  you  in  the  seme  light  as  we  should  a  coutiDental 
llBiierml.**  ^  How/*  said  General  SiUiman,  **  will  you  view  me  when  an 
■ichange  shall  be  proposed  T  **  1  understand  you/  said  the  adjutaut,  and 
withdrew.  These  questions  probably  preserved  General  Silliman  from  the 
Hty  of  being  confined  in  a  guard -house.  Soon  after,  he  and  his  son 
conducted  in  a  carriage  to  New-Yoric,  under  an  escort  of  dragoons. 
Oa  bis  arrival,  a  numerous  body  of  people  gathered  to  see  him.  A  gentle- 
■190,  who  was  a  friend  to  him,  advised  him  to  withdraw,  lest  he  should  be 
insulted,  and  very  kindly  conducted  liim  to  good  lodgings.  Here  he  re- 
ined for  some  time,  and  was  at  length  ordered  to  Flatbush. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  prisoner  in  the  possession  of  the  Americans, 
the  British  would  accept  in  eichange  for  General  Silliman ;  and  after 
consideration,  it  was  determined  to  procure  one.  The  person  pitched 
fqpon  was  the  Honourable  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  province  of  New-York.  Captain  Daniel  Hawley,  of  Newfield 
(now  Bridgeport),  uiidertouk  to  accomplish  the  design.  Having  selected  a 
proper  crew,  he  proceeded  in  a  whale  boat  to  Long-Island,  and  having  landed 
Ifii  men,  concealed  his  boat  in  some  bushes  near  the  shore.  Of  the  place 
alwre  they  landed  I  am  ignorant,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  at  least  fifty 
■lies  from  the  place  of  their  desrination. 

The  house  of  Judge  Jones  stood,  and  probably  now  stands,  on  the  north 
Mt  of  Hempstead  plain,  in  a  solitude  rather  pleasant,  and  certainly  very 
favourable  to  their  enterprise,  llie  Americans  arrived  about  nine  o'clock 
ii  the  evening.  There  was  a  ball  in  the  house,  and  the  noise  of  music  and 
Auiciiig  prevented  the  approach  of  the  adventurers  from  being  heard. 

Captain  Hawley  knocked  at  the  door,  and  perceiving  that  nobody  heard 
UMy  forced  it,  and  found  Judge  Jones  standing  in  the  entry.  He  instantly 
told  him  he  was  his  prisoner,  and  immediately  conducted  him  off,  together 
with  a  young  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Hewlett.  A  guard  of  soldiers 
#at  posted  at  a  small  distance  from  their  road.  When  they  cainu  near  the 
•pot,  Juf%e  Jones  hemmed  very  loud,  and  was  forbidden  by  Captain 
Hawley  to  repeat  the  sound.  He  however  did  repeat  it ;  but  being  told  by 
lai  cooductor,  that  another  repetition  would  be  followed  by  fatal  conse- 
i|HDoes,he  desisted. 

Oo  tbeir  way  they  were  obliged  to  lodge  in  &  forest  through  the  day. 
lbs  diird  ni^t  they  reached  their  boat,  and  proceeded  immediately  to 
■vewiieiu* 

Mrs.  8iiKmmi»  hearing  of  Judge  Jones's  arrival,  sent  him  an  invitation  to 
hMskfitft.  He  came.  During  several  days,  while  he*was  at  her  house,  she 
iMk  all  the  measures  ia  her  power  to  make  his  situation  agreeable.  But 
dklKM%b  few  ladies  could  contribute  more  effectually  to  such  a  purpose, 
As  jodge  ^vat  distant,  reserved,  and  sullen.  Frmn  this  place  he  was  ordered 
toMiddletowD. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  the  British  would  consent  to  an  eichange ;  but 
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The  plttD  oA  wbieh  the  town  ig  bnilt  is  probabfy  infmor  aiiBr- 
tBity  and  beauty  to  few  lands  in  tbe  state. 

The  centre  of  Greenfield  is  about  four  miles  firmn  tbe  Souad, 
and  the  southern  boundary  about  two  miles  and  a  half.  This 
is  one  of  the  smallest  parishes  in  Connecticut;  and  for  a  traot, 
distributed  wholly  into  farms,  exclusive  of  a  little  village 
around  the  church,  consisting  of  fifteen  hpuses,  is  one  of  the 
most  populous.  In  the  year  1790,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  1,490,  living  on  fourteen  or  fifteen  square  niilesi  Hug 
fact  will  sufficientlj  explain  the  goodness  of  the*- SchI.  Thb 
scenery  here  .also  is  delightful. 

The  parish  of  Pairfield  contains  three  villages :  tbe  town ; 
a,  village  at  the  mouth  of  Mill  river,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
•oath- west ;  and  another  a  mile  eastward,  at  the  harbour  of 
BbuAyRock.  :  /  .  ^. 

The  town  of  Fairfield  contains  about  one  hundred  lioose^ 
built  prindpafiy  along  the  great  road,  and  round'  a'  handbome 
aqnar&ia  the  centre,  on  which'  stand  the  Presbyterian  clnath, 
the  courtJiouae,  and  the  gaoL  The  houses  are  genetalij-ge^, 
and  in  two  or  three  instances  rise  above  this  eharaeter;  The 
inhabitants  are  moderately  industrions,  possess  good  ttiamMrs, 
are  friendly  and  hospitable,  and  are  generally  sober,  orderiy, 
and  firm  supporters  of  good  government 

Ther&is  an ^ academy  in  this  town,,  which  is  in  good  repvU^ 
lioa*  There  is  alse  another' in  ^Gneenfield,  and  ane<hii>in 
Ch^een's  Farms,  charaeterised  in  the  school  law,  befeftoiWfte 
recited,  as  a  parochial  schod  df  the  higher  order. 

Fairfield  is  the  shire  toiirn  of  this  county.  Half  at  tiie 
courts^  however,'  sit  at  Danbuiy,  a  considerable  tawn^  at  the 
dialanoe  of  abbnt  twenty  mUes^m  the  interier.i.tFairfieldis'aUe 
the  port  of  *.entry  for  the  whole  Doast  of  ^ConneeliettVMille 
western  side  of  the   Hooestennuc.    The  coittnteroer  "Of  ttk 


m  the  month  of  May,  1T80,  they  agreed,  that  if  one  Washboni,  a  leftgee 
of  » iMtttrioutly  htid  character,  could  be inoluded  in  theeschaoi^ia  a 
kiod  of.  malKe-weighl^they  would  release  General  ^Sillimao  for  Jodga  Joaes, 
and  hi^  son  f(V^  Mr-  SLe^v^tett, .  The  vessel,  wh|ch.€Qiw<9ed  hiiii»  met  uko/tm 
(Employed  to  transport  General  Silliman  to  his  own  house  on  tbe  Souiifl.  Ihe 
Iwo  i^ntlemen  having  dined  together,  proceeded  immediately  to  tbe  re- 
speotire  places  of  their  destination.  The  general's  return  was  'welbdibed 
svith  demoastralions  of<  joy  by>all  the  surfounding  coslntiyj  <••      ««    •  #  < 
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eomity  18  idmost  witiirely  carried  oil  with  New- Yoii^X^r 
Boston*  The  coasting  trade  is  of  considerable  importance^ 
while  that  which  is  foreign  is  comparatiyely  smalt. 

The  foDowing  is  an  abstract  of  the  duties  collected  on  im- 
ports in  this  town  :— 

Yean.  Duties* 

1801    Dollars,  25,074 

1802 17,905 

1808 17,2e» 

1804 19,087 

1805    28,164 

1806 29,638 

1807 20,«61 

1808 1310 

1809 1,569    , 

1810 .,  . 6,229 

Two  miles  west  of  the  court  house  is. the  Peqaod,8wamp» 
^hcnre  the  rem^unsof  that  nation  yf^TQ  fijaajly  destroy^'Or 
taken  prisoners.     The  present  jfoad  passes  through  iUu  •.  ^ 

The  Rev.  Noah  Hobart,  formerly  minister  of  Urn  totwn, 

possessed  high  intellectual  and  moral  distinction.     He  had  a 

mind  of  great  acuteness  and  discernment,  was  a  ;}abQnous 

atudent,  was  extensively  learned,  especially  in  history,  jmd 

tlieology;  adorned  the  doctrine  which  lie  professed  by  an  ex- 

ejpnplaxy  life,  axA  was  .holdeiv  in  high  Teneifation  for  his  wisdom 

mad  virtue.    Among  the  American  .wxiters  of  the  last  ^o(iat]F» 

xiot  one  hftt,  I  believe,  handled  the  subject  of  Fxesbyteiiaii 

9rdin9t|on^,with  more  ability  or  success.  ^.. .;;. 

Ifr.  Hobart  was.  educated  at  Harvard  college,  ^bere  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1724.  About  ten  years  aitat,  he 
^was  ordained  over  this  church  and  congpregation.     He  died» 
Seeember  6lh,  1778,  a  peaceful  and  happy  death,  in  the  68th 
jear  of  his  age,  and  the  41st  of  his  ministry.     His  manners 
yrete  grave  and  dignified,  and  yet  very  pleasing  and  gentle- 
flunly^  and,  in  whatever  company  he  was,  few  hesitated  to  ac* 
Imowledge  him  the  first  person  present.  He  left  one  son,  who 
htm  been  already  mentioned,   the  Honourable  John  SIoss 
Hobart,  of  New-York,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
oourt  in  that  state,  then  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  and 
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afterwards  district  judge  of  the  district  of  New-Toik,  a  veiy 
respectable  and  worthy  man. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1779,  Governor  Tryon,  with  the  army 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  sailed  from  New- Haven  to 
Fairfield,  and  the  next  morning  disembarked  npon  the  beach. 
A  few  militia  assembled  to  oppose  them,  and  in  a  desnltory, 
scattered  manner,  fought  with  great  intrepidity  througfi  most 
of  the  day.  They  killed  some,  took  several  prisoners,  and 
wounded  more.  But  the  expedition  was  so  sudden  and  unex- 
pected, that  the  efforts  made  in  this  manner  were  neciessarily 
fruitless.  The  town  was  plundered,  a  great  part  of  the  houses, 
together  with  the  two  churches,  the  court-house,  gaol,  and 
dchool-houses,  were  burnt.  The  bams  had  been  just  filled  with 
wheat  and  other  produce.  The  inhabitants,  therefore,  were 
turned  but  into  the  world  almost  literally  destitute. 

Mrs.  Burr,  the  wife  of  Thaddeus  Burr,  Esq.,  high-sheriff  of 
t)ie  county,  resolved  to  continue  in  the  mansion-house  of  the 
family,  and  make  an  attempt  to  save  it  from  the  conflagration. 
The  house  stood  at  a  sufficient  distance  firom  other  buildings- 
Mrs.  Burr  was  adorned  with  all  the  qualities  which  give  dis- 
tinction to  her  sex,  possessed  fine  accomplishments,   and  a 
dSgnity  of  character  scarcely  rivalled,  and  probably  had  never 
kfaown  what  it  was  to  be  treated  with  disrespect,  or  even  with 
inattention.     She  made  a  personal  application  to  Governor 
Tryon,  in  terms,  which,  from  a  lady  of  her  high  respectability, 
could  hardly  have  failed  of  a  satisfactory  answer  from  any 
person,  who  claimed  the  title  of  a  gentleman.    The  answer 
which  she  actually  received  was  however  rude  and  brutal,  and 
4>oke  th6  want,  not  only  of  politeness  and  humanity,  but  even 
df  Vulgar' civility.  The  house  was  sentenced  to  the  flames,  and 
waBs' speedily  set  on  fire.     An  attempt  was  made,  in  the  mean 
tSUe,  by  some  of  the  soldiery,  to  rob  her  of  a  valuable  watch^ 
with  rich  furniture,  for  Governor  Tryon  refused  to  protect  her, 
dsVell  as  to  preserve  the  house.  The  watch  had  been  already 
cbnteyed  out  of  their  reach,  but  the  house,  filled  with  every 
(tSng  which  contributes  either  to  comfort  or  elegance  of  linng, 
was  laid  in  ashes. 

"  HThilie  the  town  was  in  flames,  a  thunder-storm  oversprettd 
the  heavens  just  as  night  came  on.    The  (conflagration  of  netr 
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nndred  booses  iUumined  the  earth,  the  skirts  of  the 

B»  and  the  waves  of  the  Sound,  with  an  union  of  gloom 

Tandeur  at  onoe  inexpressibly  awful  and  magnificent.  The 

peedily  was  hung  with  the  deepest  darkness,  wherevjer 

iouds  were  not  tinged  by  the  melancholy  lustre  of  the 

s.    At  intervals  the  lightnings  blazed  with  a  lividj  and 

le  splendour.    The  thunder  rolled  above.    Beneath,  the 

ig  of  the  fires  filled  up  the  intervals  with  a  deep  and^hol- 

ound,  which  seemed  to  be  the  protracted  murmur  of  the 

ler,  reverberated  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other. 

to  this  convulsion  of  the  elements,  and  these  dreadful 

s  of  vindictive  and  wanton  devastation,  the  trembling  of 

Eurth,  the  sharp  sound  of  muskets,  occasionally  discharged; 

roans  here  and  there  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  and  the 

s  of  triumph;  then  place  before  your  eyes  crowds  of  the 

able  sufferers,  mingled  with  bodies  of  the  militia,  and 

the  neighbouring  hills  taking  a  farewell  prospect  of  their 

irty  and  their  dwellings,  their  happiness  and  their  hopes, 

roQ  will  form  a  just,  but  imperfect  picture  of  the  burning 

lirfield.     It  needed  no  great  effort  of  imagination  to 

fe  that  the  final  day  had  arrived,   and  that,  amid  this 

al  darkness,  the  morning  would  speedily  dawn  to  whick 

ght  would  ever  succeed ;  the  graves  yield  up  their  inha* 

ts ;  and  the  trial  commence,  at  which  was  to  be  finally 

id  the  destiny  of  man. 

le  apology  made  by  Governor  Tryon  for  this  Indian 

t  was  conveyed  in  the  following  sentence :  —  "  The  village 

iNimt  to  resent  the  fire  of  the  rebels  firom  their  houses. 

to  mask  our  retreat."    This  declaration  unequivocally 

es,  that  the  rebels  were  troublesome  to  their  invaders. 

Bit  the  same  time  is  to  be  considered  as  the  best  apology  2 
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ttftAriisaiM,  and  the  little  colleetibii  ci  fanners  ttMeniMed  tb  atf 
them*  had  no  power  to  disturb  it  No  Britisli  ofBeer,  M 
Bdtisb  8oldi<^  wonld  confess*  that  in  diese  eircmnstanfees'lie 
ftltili»  'leckst  itodety  concemfttg  atny  molestatiDn  fitMki  M^ 
opp6^Kin:  ""'    ""  ^  -^ 

•'iTto  idjaries  done  to  a  single  ftmily  were  an  innnense  ot^ 
bakmoe  for  Al  the  good  acquired  in  this  expeditioti,  etdier  bf 
the  indiTidnals  engaged  in  it,  or  the  nation  in  whose  servfeer 
tliey  acted.  *Partictilerty' that  highly  respectable 7>aif,  Mr.  ittd- 
Mst:  Burr,  in  Ae  loAs  of  the  mansion  of  thehrmeeston^^  Urii 
tiie  treasures -with  which  it  had  beto  storeil  (hronglrk  longlii^ 
cession  of  years — where  the  degant  hospitality  which  ksd 
leigned  in  it,  die  refibed  enjoyments  which  were  dadly  (blt»'flftid 
dUfily  distributed  to  the  inend  and  the  stranger;  the  w<»ln^ 
charity/ whfrii  were  there  multiplied;'  and  the  rational  pUffJf! 
wUch  was  ut  once  the  uhiniating  ^d  controllihg  ptinc^ie; 
diflfesdd  ar  brilliancy  marisfed  even  by  the  passing  eye-^lost  mme 
tfaan'the  whole  British  nation  gained  by  this  devastation. 
^  The  next  morning  the  troops  re-embmrked,  and»  pro6eedBl|| 
to  Green's  Farms,  set  fire  to  the*  church  and  consumed  i^ 
together  with  fifteen  dwelKng-houses,  eleven  bams,  and  several 
fteres.  Among  the  houses  was  that  of  the  Rev.  Dn  lUpley, 
did  respectable  clergyman  of  this  parish.  Here,  also,  was 
anottier  proof,  that  burning  was  the  object  of  the  expedition. 
The  number  of  dwelling-houses  consumed  in  Fairfield  was 
eighty-five ;  of  bams,  fifty-five ;  of  stores,  fifteen ;  of  shops, 
fiftei^n,  8tb.  8cc. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  "  Why  do  so  many  of 
the^Americans  entertain  such  hostile  feelingrs  towards  Giei^ 
Britain?"  One  answer  to  this  question  will  be  fomid  in  ths 
scenes  which  I  have  described.  Let  us  admit,  that  an  eneiliy 
may  be  justified,  even  in  buSming  a  town,  when  the  strength  of 
his  foe  will  be  materially  lessened  by  the  conflagration,  his  re- 
solution broken,  his  hostility  essentially  diminished,  and  the 
prospect  of  bringing  the  controversy  to  a  speedy  termination 
in  an  important  degree  increased.  Here  neither  of  these  ob- 
jects was  achieved.  The  strength  of  the  Americans  remained 
entire,  and  their  animosity  was  more  intense.  Nothing  was 
done  but  mischief,  and  nothing  was  probably  aimed  at  but  the 
gratification  of  ill-nature.     The  name  of  Tryon  is  here  that  of 
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an  incendiary,  and  will  go  down  to  succeeding  generationa 
with  unmingled  infiamy. 

Near  the  eastern  limit  of  this  township  is  the  harbour  of 
Black-Rock,  its  shores  ornamented  with  a  small,  but  neat  vfl-; 
lage.  This,  next  to  that  of  New- London,  is  the  best  harbour 
in  the  state.  The  land,  by  which  it  is  enclosed,  is  perhaps  un- 
rivalled in  its  beauty.  A  more  elegant  piece  of  ground  than 
Grover^s-hill  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  excellence  of^theliarbour,  and  the  conveniences  «wl|iob  it 
ftnraishes- for  commerce,  the  place  has  >  been  Jong  neglected* 
Business  is  now  commencing  in. ^ it  with  a  &ir.  proBiisa  of 
success*     «  .i..  .. ..  .  .L-  .  '.  •  :  -i. 

In  the  year  1756,  Fairfield  contained  4,455  inhabitants ; 
blacks,  260.  In  1774,  it  contained  4,863;  Indians,  4; 
blacks,  315.  Both  these  enmnerations  included 'the  township 
of  Weston,  afterwards  taken  from  FaiffieU.  In  1790,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  Fairfield  was  4,00&;  in  Weston^ 
2469.  In  1800,  the  numbei  ef  inhabitants  was  8,785  in  Fww 
fi^d;  in  Weston,.  2,680.  In  1810,  Faofield  contained  4,186; 
and  Weston,  2,618.  .  .         «  . ,    .  .  ,; 

M  I  am,  Sir^  &o»  1. 1 
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LETTER  VIII. 


Stratford.  Bridgeport.  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson.  County  (^ 
Fairfield.  Its  Boundaries,  Surface,  Soil,  Divisions, 
Healthfulness,  i^c.  Milford.  Rev.  Samuel  Andrem. 
Milford  Marble.  Long-Island  Sound.  Hellgate,  or 
Hurlgate. 

Dear  Sir; 

Stratford  borders  upon  Furfield  eastward.  Tbe 
surface,  though  less  beautifal  than  that  of  Fairfield,  is  yet  veiy 
pleasing  to  the  eye  of  a  trayeller.     A  plain  extends  along  thi^ 
Sound,  from  its  western  boundary  to  the  Hooestennuc,  aboo^. 
six  miles.  This  plain  is  a  handsome  piece  of  ground,  bordered^ 
on  the  north  by  several  hills.     The  soil  also  is  of  an  excellent^ 
quality. 

Stratford  contains  two  parishes,  Stratford  and  Stratfields 
four  villages,  the  Town,  the  borough  of  Bridgeport,  the  OIA 
Mill,  and  Pughquonnuck ;  and  four  congregations,  two  Epis- 
copal and  two  Presbyterian.    Two  of  these  congregations  ar& 
in    Stratford,   the  other  two   in   Stratfield,   which  includes 
Bridgeport. 

Stratford  was  originally  known  by  the  Indian  name  of 
Cupheag.  It  was  purchased  in  1639  by  Mr.  Fairchild,  thfl 
principal  planter,  and  settlements  were  begun  the  same  year. 
The  Indians  in  this  sale  reserved  several  valuable  tracts  for 
their  own  cultivation,  but  both  the  title  and  the  proprietors  an 
now,  I  believe,  extinct. 

Stratfield,  the  western  parish,  is  extremely  pleasant.  Then 
is  not  in  the  state  a  prettier  village  than  the  borough  of  Bridge-, 
port.  In  the  year  1783,  there  were  scarcely  half  a  doaea 
houses  in  this  place.  It  now  contains  probably  more  than  one 
hundred,  built  on  both  sides  of  Pughquonnuck  river,  a  beanti- 
ful  milUstrenm,  formin)^  at  its  mouth  the  harbour  of  Bridgeport. 
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The  situation  of  this  village  is  very  handsome,  particularly  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  A  more  cheerful  and  elegant 
piece  of  ground  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than  the  point  which 
stretches  between  the  Pughquoonuck  fkiid  the  Old-mill  brook; 
and  the  prospects  presented  by  the  harbours  at  the  mouths  of 
these  streams,  the  Sound,  and  the  surrounding  country^  are  in 
a  fine  season  gay  and  brilliant,  perhaps  without  a  parallel. 
The  style  of  building,  adopted  here  is  also  unusually  happy.  . 
None  of  the  houses  are  large  or  splendid,  but  almost  all  of 
them,  together  with  their  appendages,,  leave  upon  the  mind  an 
impression  of  neatness  and  cheerfulness  not  often  found  else- 
where. 

There  are  two  churches  in  this  village,  an  Episcopal  and  a 
Presbyterian,  both  respectable  buildings,  appearing  like  twins 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  small  green.  The  Episcopal  church 
in  Fairfield  is  a  plurality  belonging  to  this  cure. 

There  is  a  Baptist  church,  built  in  the  rear  of  this  parish, 
within  the  limits  of  Fairfield,  the  congregation  of  which  is  col- 
lected out  of  several  townships,  whose  corners  are  near  this 
spot. 

The  two  parts  of  Bridgeport  are  connected  by  a  bridge, 
ninety  rods  in  length,  which  crosses  the  Pughquonnuck  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  and  was  the  origin  of  its  name. 

The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  merchants  and  miachanics. 
Their  commerce  is  principally  carried  on  coastwise.  !Por 
several  years  there  was  an  academy  here,  but  it  is  now  discon- 
tinued. Scarcely  any  situation  is  more  distinguished  for 
health.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  between  six  and  seven 
hundred. 

Stratford  is  a  considerable  town,  containing,  as  I  should 
judge,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  and  is  better 
built  than  either  of  the  preceding  towns.  The  principal  street 
is  a  mile  in  length,  running  parallel  with  the  Hooestennac, 
straight  and  wide.  It  contains  also  two  churches,  a  Presby- 
terian and  an  Episcopal.  The  inhabitants  have  long  been 
agitated  by  religious  and  political  controversies.  The  usual 
effects,  as  well  as  causes,  have  existed  herein  their  full  extent 
To  detail  them  would  be  an  invidious  task. 

The  people  of  Stratford  are  excellent  fanners,  and  their 
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fields^  in  tolerable  sefisons,  exhibit  crops,  which  are  rarely  ex- 
ceeded in  thifl  country. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  the  first  Episcopal  minister  in  this 
tpwn,  was  a  man  of  distinguished  reputation,  and  may  be  ^n- 
aidered  as  the  father  of  Episcopacy  in  Connecticut,  and  perhaps 
as  the  most  distinguished  clergyman  of  that  description^  who 
h^  been  settled  within  its  limits.    This  gentleman  was  bo^iat 
Guilford,  in  1696,  was  educated  at  Yale  college,  and  receifed 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1714.     In  1716,  he  was  chosen  tutor, 
and  continued  in  that  oflice  three  years.     In  1720,  he  was 
ordained  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  West-Hayes. 
In  1723,  he  was  episcopaUy  ordained  at  London,  and  wai 
afterwards  settled  at  Stratford.     In  1754,  he  was  chosen  pre- 
sident of  King's  college,  in  the  city  of  New-York,  and  coo- 
tinued  in  this  office  nine  years.   In  1763,  he  resigned  the  pre- 
sidency, and,  returning  to  Stratford,  resumed  the  chaise  of  his 
congregation.     He  died  in  1772,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  a  man  of  talents  and  learning,  of  dignified 
manners,  and  high  reputation.  He  published  a  Hebie^ 
grauiniar,  a  compendium  of  logic,  and  another  of  ethics.  T^ 
uniyersity  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity.  His  life  was  written  by  Dr.  Chandler,  the  Episcopal 
minister  of  Elizabethtown. 

At  Stratford  also  still  lives  the  Honourable  William  Savnd 
Johnson*,  the  son  of  this  gentleman,  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable men  of  whom  this  country  can  boast. 

In  the  year  1756,  Stratford  contained  3,658  inhabitaitfi^ 
bhickslSO;  in  1774,  5,555,  Indians  ^,  bhicka  319.  B 
then  included  the  townships  of  Huntington  and  TnunbuIL  b 
1790,  Stratford,  including  Trumbull,  contained  3,241,  ltd 
Huntington  2,742.  In  1800,  the  number  in  Stnitfoid  iv» 
2,950 ;  in  Huntington,  2,792 ;  and,  in  Trumbull,  1,29L  b 
1810,  the  inhabitants  of  Stzatford  amounted  to  2JSM;  0 
Huntington,  to  2,770 ;  and,  in  Trumbull,  to  1,241. 

I  will  conclude  this  Letter  by  some  general  remadu  on  tke 
county  of  Fairfield. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  New-Tork,  on  A^ 

^  This  gentleman  died  in  the  ^ear  1819. — PuB, 
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ij  the  Sound,  and  on  the  north-eaflt,  except  a  small 
«,  by  Hooestennuc  river.  Its  figure  approaches  towards 
igle,  bnt  with  many  hrregnlarities.  Its  utmost  length 
ortfi  to  south  is  between  forty  and  fifty  miles»  and  its  ut- 
readth  firom  east  to  west  about  thirty, 
surface  is  very  various.  The  part  wluch  borders  on  the 
hais  been  already  described.  The  interior  is  generally 
nd  in  many  places  rough.  There  are  mines  of  iron  in 
n^  and  there  is  a  steel  mine  in  Ridgefield.  In  Fairfield, 
lore  has  been  discovered  of  an  uncommon  appearance, 
spots  on  the  surfaces  of  the  fragments  into  which  it  is 
are  perfectly  smooth,  and  to  the  eye  are  in  a  regnline 
fith  the  colour  and  the  lustre  of  tin.  This  ore  is  said  to 
I  copper.  The  person  by  whom  it  was  discovered  has 
)  refused  to  point  out  the  place  to  the  public,  or  confide 
Kwledge  of  it  to  any  individual.  Hence  the  ore  has  not 
nayed. 

bounty  abounds  both  in  granite  and  limestone.  The 
is  the  common  grey  granite  of  New-England,  but 
ing  in  mica  more  than  in  most  other  places.  The  latter 
»«  and  yields  excellent  lime.  There  are  also  stones  of 
other  kinds,  particulariy  soap-stone  in  the  township  of 
rd,  and  rock  crystals  in  that  of  New-Fairfield. 
fotests  are  oak,  hickory,  fcc.  The  single  or  swamp 
also  grows  here,  and  in  a  few  instances  pine, 
county  abounds  in  springs,  brooks,  and  mill-streams. 
are  eleven  streams  of  the  last  class,  which  discharge 
■ters  into  the  Sound  between  the  state  of  New- York 
^  Hooestennuc.  Mill-seats  of  the  most  convenient 
n  very  numerous. 

•dO  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  in  the  state,  being 
ij  rich,  and  producing  every  thing  which  the  cKmate 
lint  The  pastures  and  meadows  are  fine,  and  the 
f  grain  are  abundant.  A  few  years  since,  more  flax  was 
%Br6  than  in  the  whole  of  New-England  beside. 
OS  Burr,  Esq.,  whom  I  mentioned  above,  informed  me, 
r  tan  years,  in  which  he  was  naval  officer  at  Faiffield, 
rare  sent  out  of  that  township,  at  an  average,  twenty 
id  boshels  of  flax-seed  in  a  year ;  that  the  least  quantity 
I  in  any  one  year  was  seventeen  thousand,   and  the 
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greatest  twenty-five  thousand.  I  have  seen  twenty  acres  of 
flax  in  a  single  field  in  the  parish  of  Greenfield.  A  field  offiw 
acres  produced  thirty-five  hundred  weight,  and  a  field  of  wheat 
yielded  forty  bushels  an  acre. 

This  county  is  divided  into  seventeen  townships.  The  most 
CMisiderable  town  in  it  is  Danbury.  It  is  distributed  also  iato 
twenty-eight  parishes,  containing  twenty-eight  Presbyterian 
congregations,  fifteen  Episcopal,  eight  Baptist,  one  Sandem^- 
nian,  and  one  Universalist.  Of  the  Episcopal  congregatioos 
seven  are  pluralities.  Religion,  though  at  certain  times,  and 
in  certain  places,  vigorous,  has  prospered  less  firom  the  begii- 
ning  in  this  county  than  in  several  others. 

It  contains  two  associational  districts.  The  churches  in  tke 
western  district  have  adhered  with  more  strictness  to  the 
scheme  of  discipline  established  at  Saybrook  than  those  of  aoj 
other,  and  have  accordingly  experienced  fewer  embairatt- 
ments  in  this  difiicult  branch  of  evangelical  duty.  There  hss 
for  many  years  been  an  union  of  firmness  and  Catholicism  in  | 
the  ministers  of  this  district  not  often  seen.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  long  endure. 

Few  parts  of  the  world  are  more  healthy.    In  my  own  cofr 
gregation  at  Greenfield,  consisting  of  one  thousand  persooi»      \ 
during  one  year  not  a  single  person  died ;  and  during  another      | 
year  only  two,  and  one  of  these  an  accidental  death.    Upon      \ 
the  whole,  there  is  not  a  more  delightful  spot  of  ground  tbu 
the  coast  of  this  county.     The  surface  is  handsome,  the  ^ 
fartile,  the  productions  various  and  excellent,  the  air  saluhrioHf 
while  the  waters  furnish  fish  in  abundance,  and  present  everj 
convenience  for  marketing.     At  the  same  time,  many  of  tke      \ 
inhabitants  are  highly  respectable  for  their  intelligence  and 
their  worth.    They  labour  under  one  inconvenience,    llieir 
ground  is  so  rich,  and  so  capable  of  easy  cultivation,  that  the  JD" 
habitants  have  cleared  it  too  extensively,  and  rendered  wool 
for  fuel  scarce  and  dear.     Peat  exists  in  abundance,  but  pu^ 
tom  has  not  yet  reconciled  many  of  the  people  to  the  joae  of  it* 
and  coal  hitherto  has  not  in  any  considerable  quantities  be0^ 
discovered  in  New-England. 

The  Hooestennuc  is  crossed  at  Stratford  on  Washinjgtcp^ 
bridge.    The  ferry,  formerly  used  here,  was  attended 
many,  and  those  very  great  ineoaveniences.    Tlie  Sowid» 
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wUcb  it  opens  on  the  south,  often  rolled  in  a  heavy  swell. 
The  north-west  wind,  when  it  coincided  with  the  tide,  forced 
the  boats  far  down  the  stream.  The  ice  was  sometimes  frozen 
only  across  a  -part  of  it,  sometimes  was  too  thin  to  be  safe, 
ind  sometimes  ran  in  the  stream  with  such  violence,  and 
in  such  quantities,  as  to  render  the  crossing  both  uncom- 
fiMrtable  and  hazardous.  A  bridge  was  nowhere  in  the  United 
States  demanded  by  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  so  exten- 
tf vely  as  at  this  place.  At  length  a  very  bad  one  was  erected, 
and  in  February,  1807,  it  was  swept  away  by  a  violent  freshet. 
A  better  one,  after  many  delays  and  difficulties,  was  built,  and 
is  still  standing.  It  is  not  handsome,  but  well  contrived  for 
die  purpose;  and,  were  proper  ice-breakers  formed  in  the 
stream  above,  would  probably  continue  many  years. 
-  The  township  of  Milford  commences  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Hooestennuc.  The  coast  is  pleasant  and  fertile.  The  inte- 
rior is  undulatmg,  but  not  very  pleasant.  The  soil  throughout 
a  considerable  part  is  rich  and  productive,  but  much  of  it  is 
edd  and  sterile. 

Milford,  named  by  the  Indians  Wopowage,  was  purchased 
by  the  Rev.  Peter  Prudden  and  others,  principally  from  We- 
thersfield,  in  1639.  Forty-four  planters  settled  themselves 
here  immediately ;  but  they  found  the  Indians  so  numerous, 
fliat  they  surrounded  the  town  plat,  nearly  a  mile  square,  with 
a  strong  palisado. 

Mflford  contains  two  parishes,  and  four  congregations ;  three 
Plresbyterian  and  one  Episcopal.  The  last  consists  only  of  a 
igm  families.  Each  of  these  congregations  has  its  church.  Of 
North  Milford  I  have  already  given  an  account.  The  other 
farish  contains  three  congregations. 

The  town  is  built  with  an  irregularity,  which  seems  abso- 
hte.  The  houses  are  numerous,  but  generally  indifferent 
Two  of  the  streets  are  moderately  pleasant,  but  the  whole 
i^^ij^earance  is  uninviting. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  this  town  retain,  beyond  those  of  most 
•fber  places,  the  ancient,  plain,  New-England  character. 
Tli«re  is  to  a  considerable  extent  an  union  among  them  of 
■hw|iliiity,  sobriety,  industry,  frugality,  the  love  of  good  order, 
■nd  sttachment  to  the  ordinances  of  religion.  If  they  were 
Kb  add  to  these  commeBdaUe  diaracteristics  a  general  spirit 
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of  liberality »  end  a  general  love  of  improvement,  it  would  be 
welL 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Andrew  of  tins  town  was  the  second 
[Hreeident,  or,  as  that  officer  was  then  called,  rector  of  Yale 
eallege.  He  was  chosen  pro  i$wtpore  in  the  year  1707,  mid 
continued  in  office  till  the  year  1719.  He  did  not,  however, 
ramove  to  Saybrook,  where  the  college  was  first  placed,  nor 
to  New^Haven,  whither  it  was  removed  in  1717.  But, 
though  he  resided  at  Milford,  and  performed  the  duties  of 
the  ministerial  office,  yet  from  time  to  time  he  visited  the  col- 
lege, presided  at  commencements,  and  superintended  the  go- 
vernment of  the  students.  He  is  still  remembered  here,  and 
■i  the  surrounding  country,  as  an  able  and  excellent  divine. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  this  township  begins  a  range  of  mar- 
ble quarries,  extending  a  considerable,  though  hitherto  un- 
defined, distance  into  the  interior.  They  have  been  traced 
as  much  as  four  or  five  miles.  The  colours  of  this  beautiful 
stone  are  black,  or  at  times  a  very  deep  blue,  white,  green, 
and  yellow.  All  these  colours  are  strong  and  vivid.  The 
variegations,  which  it  everywhere  presents,  are  diversified 
beyond  any  thing,  which  I  have  seen :  yet  we  have  several 
hundred  specimens  of  difierent  European  marbles  in  the  mine^ 
ralogical  cabinet  of  Yale  college.  Nor  are  the  variegations 
•fily  diversified.  They  are  alternately  strong  and  dd&^ate, 
and  in  both  cases  remarkably  rich.  Nothing  equally  beau- 
tiful, or  equally  fine  in  its  texture,  has  been  discovered  in 
this  country.  Its  existence  was  brought  to  light,  after  having 
been  travelled  over,  as  it  lay  in  masses,  and  made  into  walls, 
to  ^M^lose  the  fields  in  which  it  was  imbedded,  for  more  than 
a  century,  by  Mr.  Solomon  Baldwin,  a  member  of  the  senior 
dass  in  Yale  college,  in  an  excursion  adopted  in  that  semi- 
nary as  an  exercise  for  the  students  in  mineralogy.  This 
gentleman  procured  a  lease  of  an  extensive  range  o£  tUs 
elegant  stone,  and  of  a  mill  in  the  neighbouriiood,  at  which  it 
is  now  sawn,  ground,  and  pcrfished.  Its  distance  from  navi- 
gable water  is  less  than  two  hundred  jrards.  The  quantity  is 
apparently  inexhaustible. 

Lead  ore,  extremely  rich,  has  been  found  in  this  township, 
but  hitherto  in  small  quantities. 

In  the  year  ITfifi,  Milford  contained  1,688  inhabitants ;  in 
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1774,  2,137,  biaeks  163;  in  1790,  2,096;  in  1800,  3,427; 
and,  in  1810,  2,674. 

I  will  conclude  this  Letter  with  an  account  of  Long-Island 
Sound ;  the  southern  boundary  of  a  part  of  the  state  of  New* 
Yifrk,  and  of  the  state  of  Connecticut;  on  the  mai^  of 
winch  lay  the  last  great  division  of  the  journey  just  recited. 

This  arm  of  the  ocean  is  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in 
length,  from  Oyster-pond  point  on  the  east  to  the  western 
limit  of  New-Utrecht  on  the  west,  and  from  half  a  mile  to 
twenty-five  miles  in  breadth.  The  narrowest  part  is  near 
Hell-gate,  and  the  widest  at  New-Haven.  At  Rye  it  is  abont 
■Be  nules  in  breadth,  at  Stamford  twelve,  at  Stratford  eighteen, 
at  Saybrook  and  Lyme  fourteen  or  fifteen.  At  the  head  of 
New-Haven  harbour,  the  distance  is  twenty-nine. 

The  shores  on  both  sides  of  this  fine  piece  of  water  are  in- 
dented with  many  harbours^  Of  these,  that  of  New-London 
on  the  northern,  and  that  of  Huntington  on  the  southern  side 
are  "die  most  considerable.  In  each  of  them  the  largest  fleets 
flMy  anchor  with  perfect  security  from  every  wind.  Every 
tawnship  on  either  shore  has  one  or  more  harbours,  sufficiently 
eapaoious  and  convenient  for  the  commerce  which  it  will  ever 
be  mUe  to  carry  on. 

The  navigation  of  the  Sound  is  very  safe,  compared  with 
that  along  a  coast  entirely  open  to  the  ocean.  Yet  at  times 
it  m  dangerous.  In  the  winter,  when  the  weather  is  so  severe 
as  to  sfant  the  harbours,  the  double  shore  at  times  increases 
1km  hazard ;  and  instances  have  occurred,  though  they  have 
been  rare,  in  which  vessels  have  been  lost,  and  their  crews 
hvre  perished.  Several^  reefs  run  out  some  distance  firom  the 
and  sometimes  take  up  vessels,  ignorant  of  the  navi- 
as  do  also  a  few  solitary  shoals  and  rocks,  hidden 
the  sncfoce.  Of  .the  latter,  the  Executioners,  over 
Cow-neok  on  Long-Island,  and  Mamaioneck  on  the 
MiniBy  nnd  the  Stepping.  Stones  agsonst  Great-neck,  and  Pel- 
(hodi  neeks  in  North- Hempstead),  are  tibe  most  remark* 


In  ihe  mild  season  there  is  perhaps  no  voyage  in  any  part 
if  file  woridpbasanter  than  Aat,  which  is  takon  on  the  Sound, 
rmpnrially  when  the  course  is  directed  near  the  shore  of  the 
.  Ko  flOLpaase  of  water  can  be  handsomer,  or  bounded 
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by  more  beaatifiil  shores.  The  various  points,  snceessifdy 
stretchiiig  into  its  bosoniy  with  the  intervening  indents ;  As 
villages,  which  succeed  each  other  at  small  distances,  witk 
their  white  spires,  seen  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  or  risfaig  is 
Qipeu  view ;  the  rich  fields,  which  everjrwhere  form  the  Mv- 
gin;  the  hills,  elegantly  ascending  as  the  eye  advanoesiBtD 
the  interior,  covered  with  farms,  and  crowned  with-  grovei; 
and  the  multitude  of  vessels  skimming  the  surface  in  ercqr 
direction ;  combine  in  their  succession  as  many  varieties  of 
beauty,  serenity,  and  cheerfulness,  as  can  easily  be  united 
within  the  same  limits. 

The  Sound  is  replenished  with  a  great  variety  of  very  fin^ 
fish.  Among  the  finny  tribes  may  be  reckoned  the  cod,  th^^ 
striped  and  sea  bass,  the  tuttaug  or  black  fish,  the  sheep's — 
head,  the  blue  fish,  the  frost  fish,  the  white  perch,  the  plaice  ^ 
the  flounder,  and  many  others.  Of  shell-fish,  there  are  lob — 
sters,  crabs,  oysters,  clams,  muscles,  escallops,  8cc. 

Below  Throgmorton's  point,  the  Sound  becomes  naiiuui^ 
very  suddenly.  Thence  to  New- York  a  succession  of  hand- — 
some  villas  is  seen  at  little  distances  on  both  shores.  A  mor^ 
sprightly  series  of  objects  can  hardly  be  imagined,  whenviewedtf 
in  connection  with  their  appendages. 

Hell-gate,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  called  Huri-gate,.*^ 
or  the  Whirling-gap  or  passage,  has  been  an  object  of  too^ 
much  public  notice  to  be  omitted  here  without  impropriety.^ 
Formerly  it  was  rarely  mentioned,  but  in  terms  of  exaggera — 
tion  and  terror.  In  later  times,  however,  it  has  been  foundfl 
to  be  almost  harmless. 

This  passage  lies  about  eight  miles  firom  New- York,  be — 
tween  the  islands  of  Manhattan  and  Parsell  on  the  north — 
west,  and  Long-Island  on  the  south-east.  Haerlem  rirer^ 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  Sound  between  the  two  former^ 
islands.  The  bottom  is  here  formed,  at  least  to  a  consider-- 
able  extent,  by  large  rocks  of  granite,  some  of  which  are  visi-^ 
ble.  The  whirling  of  the  waters  at  this  passage  is  probably^ 
occasioned  by  three  causes.  1st,  The  position  of  the  rock  ^ 
2dly,  The  sudden  bend  of  the  Sound  at  this  place ;  and  Sdlyi^ 
The  influx  of  the  tide  into  Haerlem  river,  and  its  eflSux.  Tbe^ 
agitsation  of  the  water  at  half  flood,  and  half  ebb,  is  sufficient 
to  alarm  almost  any  mind,  not  thoroughly  famiUariaed  to  thM 
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of  this  plaooy  bat  about  Ugh  and  low  water  th^y 
■7  Iftde  difltorbod.  At  the  proper  timesy  with  a  good 
and  a  good  pilot,  Tessels  pass  here  without  danger. 
!mt  these  advantages  they  are  sometimes  thrown  upon 
teks  or  upon  the  shore.  I  know  not,  that  Hell-gate  has 
y  instance  proved  fatal  to  human  life.  Cargoes  have 
times  been  damaged,  and  sometimes  lost  Frigates  have 
al  times  gone  safely  through  this  passage. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


♦J 


LETTER   IX. 


State  of  New-  York.  Its  Boundaries.  Mountaitis.  Rivers 
and  Agriculture.  Iron  Ore  and  Marble.  Gypsum* 
Inhabitants,  whence  derived.  New- England  Settlers, 
their  Character.  Irish,  German,  and  Scotch  Colonists. 
French  Protestants. 

Dbar  Sir; 

Thb  state  of  New- York,  including  its  uplands,  is 
situated  between  39^  45^  and  45^  north  latitude,  and  between 
TV  6(K  45^'  and  79°  47'  45"  west  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
Its  greatest  length,  which  is  on  the  parallel  of  42°  is  816 
miles,  its  greatest  breadth  is  304.  In  these  measures  Long- 
Island  and  Staten-Island  are  not  included.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  western  limit  of  New- England,  formerly 
described,  on  the  north  by  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  from 
Lake  Champlaiu  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  thence  on  the 
north-west  and  west  by  a  line  passing  up  the  middle  of  that 
river,  and  through  the  middle  of  Lake  Ontario,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Niagara ;  thence  up  the  middle  of  that  river  to 
Lake  Erie,  thence  through  the  middle  of  Lake  Erie  to  a  line, 
which  is  the  continuance  of  the  eastern  limit  of  that  part  of 
Pennsylvania  which  borders  upon  Lake  Erie ;  thence  by  this 
limit  till  it  crosses  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude;  thence 
on  the  south  by  this  degree,  which  is  the  northern  boundary 
of  Pennsylvania,  until  it  strikes  the  river  Delaware ;  thence 
by  this  river  till  it  reaches  the  north-western  comer  of  New- 
Jersey,  at  the  great  eastern  bend  of  the  Delaware ;  and  thence 
by  a  south-eastern  line,  which  separates  New-Jersey  from 
the  counties  of  Orange  and  Rockland,  to  the  Hudson. 

The  state  of  New-York,  including  one  half  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  waters  of  Lakes  Ontario 
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i  Erie»  which  belong  to  it,  forms  an  area  of  46,066  square 
Ie6,  or  29,495,040  acres. 

rhe  principal  mountains  in  this  state  are,  Ist,  The  High- 
ids,  a  continuation  of  the  Shawangonk,  themsdves  a  con- 
nation  of  the  Blue  ridge  of  Pennsylvania.  These  cross 
)  state  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  unite  with  the  Tagh- 
nrnic  range.  2d,  The  Kaatskill  mountains,  which,  ascend- 
^  firom  the  south-west,  approach,  in  the  counties  of  Ulster 
i  Grreene,  within  about  ten  miles  of  the  Hudson,  and  then 
nd  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  to  the  north-west  towards  the 
ihawk.  Sdly,  West  of  these  is  a  collection  of  rude  emi- 
loes,  already  described,  spreading  from  the  north  boundary 
Philadelphia,  twenty,  thirty,  and  sometimes  perhaps  forty 
es  into  New- York.  These  are  the  north-eastern  termi- 
ions  of  ihe  Alleghany  range,  and  of  those  parallel  ranges 
di  ran  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  United  States, 
tward  of  Hob  principal  one;  and  subside  into  a  plain 
ntry  about  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  New- York,  be- 
en Pennsylvania  and  Lake  Ontario. 
^^m  the  wi&stem  side  of  Lake  George  commences  a  range, 
[  finom  the  eastern  another,  which,  passing  onward  to  Ga- 
la, are  united  with  a  third,  and  together  are  called  the 
radian  mountains.  Of  the  southern  commencement  of  the 
d  range  I  am  ignorant.  From  Burlington,  as  I  have  else- 
asne  observed,  it  is  visible  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  rises 
sCward  of  the  other  two. 

rbb  Ta^ikannuc  range  runs  fr^m  the  Sound  along  the 
item  border  of  this  state,  until  it  enters  the  county  of  Hens- 
wtT ;  whence  it  passes  through  the  county  of  Washington* 
I*  enters  Vermont  at  Fairhaven. 

The  Peruvian  mountains  received  this  name,  because  they. 
re  supposed  to  contain  mines  of  considerable  value. 
Vber  rivers  in  this  state,  beside  those  which  have  been  already 
ntioned,  are  the  Black  river,  O^wegatchie,  Racket,  Ghazy, 
oiga,  and  Saranac ;  together  with  many  others  of  no  other 
EMeqnence  Aan  as  mill-streams.  The  Alleghany,  one  of 
)  two  principal  head-waters  of  the  Ohio,  has  its  rise  in  the 
tmij  of  that  name. 

IVre  are  many  small  lakes  in  this  state,  which  I  have  not 
ffeed,  partiimlarly  in  the  country ilorth  of  the  Mohawk. 
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It  IB  unnecessary  tor  me  to  add  any  thing  to  the  observations 
which  have  already  been  made  concerning  the  climate,  or  to 
say  any  thing  further  concerning  the  soil,  except  that,  taken 
together,  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  no  state  on  the  Atlantic  side 
of  the  Union. 

The  agriculture  is  very  various.  The  Dutch  farmers  ex- 
tensively follow  that  of  their  ancestors.  The  New-England 
colonists  and  their  descendants  pursue  that  of  New-England ; 
German,  Scotch,  and  Irish  settlers,  vary  from  both  and  from 
each  other.  Several  intelligent  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
state  have  improved  the  agriculture  around  them.  The 
county  of  Dutchess  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  tracts  in  the 
United  States. 

Horticulture  is  little  regarded  by  roost  of  the  original  inha- 
bitants :  but  the  gardens  of  the  gentlemen  are  nof  excelled  in 
this  country.  The  market  of  New- York  is  well  furnished  with 
vegetables,  and,  lately,  that  of  Albany. 

Wheat  is  the  principal  product,  after  that  grass,  and  after 
that  maize.  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  suited  to  the  climate,  flourish 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  state,  and  many  in  the  northern. 
Peaches  abound  in  most  of  the  counties  south  and  west  of 
Albany.  In  several  parts  of  the  western  country  nectarines 
and  apricots  prosper,  the  insects,  which  attack  them  in  the 
older  settlements,  not  having  extended  their  ravages  so  far. 

New -York  abounds  in  iron  ore.  In  the  Peruvian  knoun- 
tluns  other  ores  have  been  discovered,  but  they  have  hitherto 
been  very  imperfectly  examined.  Most  of  the  mountains  are 
said  to  be  granitic,  but  the  predominating  character  of  the 
country  is  calcareous.  Slate  abounds,  marble  has  been  disco- 
Tered  in  several  places,  and  at  Amenia,  on  the  eastern  border 
of  Dutchess  county,  a  quarry  has  been  for  some  time  extensively 
wrought.  The  colour  is  white,  blended  with  blue,  so  as  to  be  of 
B  cloudy  and  delicate  appearance.  The  texture  is  moderately 
fine,  but  in  some  degree  flaky. 

Many  parts  of  this  state  exhibit  strong  proofs  of  the  deluge. 
If  arine  shells,  of  various  kinds,  are  found  in  many  places,  both 
mineralized  and  in  their  native  condition. 

Gypsum  abounds  at  the  head  of  the  Cayuga  lake,  in  the 
township  of  Camillus,  in  the  county  of  Onondaga,  and  in  several 
other  places.    The  remarkable  sulphur  springs  in  the  township 
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f  Pbelps,  denomioated  the  Clifton  sulphur  springs,  have  been 
lentioned  in  a  former  part  of  these  Letters.  Many  other 
ijnerals  are  found ;  among  them  are  mentioned  lead,  zinc, 
nd  copper.  But  they  are  too  imperfectly  known  to  merit 
nblic  attention. 

There  are  no  native  forest-trees  which  are  not  found  in 

ifew-England,  except  the  cucumber  tree  and  the  black  walnut. 

lie  former  of  these  I  have  never  seen.     The  black  walnut 

rows  in  New- England  in  the  most  thrifty  manner,  but  is  not, 

believe,  indigenous. 

.  The  inhabitants  of  the  state  of  New- York,  like  those  of  the 
'ty,  are  derived  from  many  countries.  At  least  three-fifihs 
f  them  are  of  New-England  origin,  and  the  number  of  these 
rapidly  increasing.  The  next  largest  class  consists  of  the 
»acendants  of  the  original  Dutch  planters.  After  these  are 
e  Scotch,  Irish,  Grerman,  English,  and  French  colonists, 
d  their  progeny.  As  I  before  observed,  it  is  impossible  to 
aoribe  to  these  numerous  classes  a  common  character. 
Xhose  who  have  immigrated  from  New- England  retain  ex- 
(unvely,  and  many  of  them  absolutely,  their  original  charac- 
r.  When  considered  en  masse,  they  exhibit  such  varieties 
would  be  naturally  expected  from  the  account  which  I  have 
^en  concerning  the  early  settlers  of  a  forested  country,  con- 
fCted  with  that  of  the  New-England  people.  They  are 
dent,  enterprising,  resolute,  patient,  active,  industrious,  and 
tiBevering.  Many  of  them  are  sober,  orderly,  moral,  and 
tends  of  learning  and  good  government.  Many  of  them  are 
telligent,  ingenious,  acute,  versatile,  ready  when  disappointed 
.,(nie  kind  of  business  to  slide  into  another,  and  fitted  to 
mduct  the  second,  or  even  a  third  or  fourth,  with  much  the 
iQie  facility  and  success  as  if  they  had  been  bred  to  nothing 
be..  A  considerable  number  in  the  whole,  and  some  in  al- 
lost  every . settlement,  however  small,,  are  pious.  Others, 
■Mounting  to  a  considerable  number,  are  restless,  fond  oi 
ltang;ipg  theiir  places  of  residence  to  a  sickly  excess,  uneasy 
i.p^^nlar  established  society,  clamorous  about  political  mear 
■res,  haunting  places  of  public  resort ;  talkative,  especially  on 
iilitical  subjects,  negligent  of  their  own  business,  and  regard- 
W.of  religipn.  These  are  the  foresters,  whom  I  have  hereto- 
im  meotianed ;.  the  pioneers,  who  march  in  front  of  the  army 
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of  snbstaiitial  fennen,  destined  finally  to  ooionixe  the  coimtiy. 
Tbeir  number,  which  at  the  early  periods  of  colonisatioii  is 
oonaiderable,  diminishes,  of  course,  from  two  eanses.  One 
is,  that  a  part  of  them  are  continuany  driren  forward  by  the 
sober  planters,  who  purchase  their  farms ;  die  otiier  is,  that 
the  remaining  part  become  to  a  considerable  degree  such  far- 
men  themselves.  Such  as  keep  their  place,  and  do  not  assume 
this  character,  dwindle  ultimately  into  insignificanoe ;  and, 
whan  compelled  by  want  and  rags,  labour  for  those  who  are 
able  to  supply  their  necessities. 

Tou  will  easily  suppose,  that  in  this  population  mnst  of 
course  be  included  a  proportional  number  of  mechanics,  ma- 
nnfaoturers,  merchants,  physicians,  and  lawytoi;  and  that 
among  diem  there  can  hardly  fail  to  be  difiused  a  consideralble 
number  of  persons  well  educated,  and  respectable  for  theff 
intelligence  and  information. 

The  mass  of  this  population  forms  at  the  present  time  a 
most  important  accession  to  the  state  of  New- York ;  and  is 
continually  increasing,  both  in  its  numbers  and  Taloe.    llieir 
energy  is  already  felt  in  every  part  of  the  country.    The  eAbrts 
by  which  they  have  changed  its  vast  forests  into  frnitfid 
and  gardens,  are  unparalleled,  perhaps  in  the  worid.     It  i 
qnestionable  whether  mankind  have  ever  seen  so  large  a 
dianged  so  suddenly  from  a  wilderness  into  a  well-inhabited^^^d 
and  well-cultivated  countiy,  as  that  which  extends  on  the  gieafl 
western  road,  from  the  German  Flats  to  the  Genesee  river* 
Nor  is  it  probable,  that  any  such  tract  has  assumed,  within 
short  a  time,  an  appearance  equally  beautiful.     Before 
year  1784,  when  Hugh  White,  the  frither  of  the  New> 

setdements  in  this  region,  removed  his  family  from  Middle ' 

town,  and  planted  himself  in  Whitesborough,  there  was  not 
•ingle  spot  cultivated  by  civilized  man,  between  the 
Hats  and  Lake  Erie,  except  a  solitary  farm  near  die  fUb 
Niagara,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Stedman  Farm, 
the  year  1810,  this  region  contained  980,819  inhdntailts ; 
l^anfced  in  it  within  twenty*six  years,  and  almost  Idl 
twenty-two.  To  a  prodigious  extent  these  people  possci  aDC^^ 
the  necessaries,  almost  all  the  comforts,  most  of  the  eonveni— ^^^^ 
encoiy  and  not  a  few  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  A  great  nnmbei^*^^' 
of  beautiful  villages  have  risen  up,  as  by  the  power 
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DMBt;  and  the  road  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  is  in  a 
nnse  lined  by  a  succession  of  houses,  almost  universally  neat, 
and  frequently  handsome.  Throughout  most  of  this  extent  an 
eieellent  soil,  covered  deep  with  vegetable  mould,  rewards 
ewry  effort  of  the  farmer  with  a  luxuriant  produce. 
.  Throughout  this  extent,  also,  schools  are  estabUshed  with  a 
^fiimty  delightful  to  the  eye  of  benevolence ;  which  cannot 
VL  to  foresee,  in  thb  propitious  institution,  the  elevation,  not 
of  a  few  privileged  individuals,  but  of  the  whole  rising  genera- 
tion ;  the  children  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  of  the  rich ;  to  in- 
telUgeiice  and  w<Nrth,  the  exaltation  of  man,  and  not  of  those 
Herely  by  whom  man  is  usually  controlled. 

To  complete  the  picture,  a  numerous  train  of  churches,  and 
booe  often  handsome  buildings,  are  planted  on  the  very  ground 
eyoted  a  little  while  since  to  the  ravages  of  the  scalping  knife 
nd  the  celebration  of  the  powaw.  Here  religious  assemblies 
re  gathered,  ministers  aresettled,  and  God  is  worshipped  in 
le  ordinances  of  his  own  appointment  Here  men  in  great 
uiHitudes  are  prepared  to  become  better  inhabitants  of  this 
roild,  and  formed  for  the  happiness  and  the  hopes  of  immor- 
dr  existence.  All  these  efforts  are  marked  with  industry  and 
ig^or ;  with  an  energy  of  mind,  proceeding  reg^arly  and 
innly  from  a  state  of  society,  rendered  by  its  original  circum- 
ctaiioea  necessarily  imperfect,  towards  the  utmost  degree  of 
PHpiovement  hitherto  attained  by  civilized  men. 

.,(t;is  impossible  that  such  a  spirit  as  this  should  not  have 
I0cacy  wherever  it  is  found,  or  that  its  effects  should  not  be 
geiier^y  auspicious  to  the  most  valuable  human  interests. 
^I^liere  the  greatest  number  of  such  men  are  assembled,  its 
BOBIfieqiiMices  will  be  suddenly  and  universally  seen.  In  the 
region  to  which  I  have  confined  myself,  they  have  burst  upon 
tbe  eye,  and  spread  through  a  vast  extent,  with  a  rapidity,  which 
l^aires  the  spectator  lost  in  astonishment.  Where  the  num* 
llfrs  are  small,  the  influence  is  of  course  less.  Even  here, 
liDweyer,  it  is  often  strongly  visible,  and  the  instances  are  not 
£pv»  in  which  a  single  individual  has  diffused  it  happily  over  a 
^loqiiderable  circle  around  him. 

,  JHot  is.  this  efficacy  perceivable  only  in  the  important  con« 
cams  of  mankind.     It  extends  to  those  also  which  are  of  in- 

fpmv  magnitude,  and  to  many  which  would  elude  every 
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expectation.  It  farnishes  better  mechanics  and  mannfiictfireR» 
happier  modes  of  directing  himian  labour,  and  ingenions  ex- 
pedients, by  which  labour  may  be  abridged.  A  New-England 
contractor  formed  a  canal  at  Richmond,  in  Virginia.  New- 
England  contractors  and  labourers  are  by  pubUc  adyeitise- 
ments  invited,  in  form,  to  make  important  torapike-roads  and 
bridges  in  this  and  other  states;  and  the  proverbial  inquiry  of 
persons  travelling  in  this  state,  and  those  both  natives  and 
foreigners,  is,  **  Where  shall  I  find  a  New-England  innr 

The  Irish  colonists  in  this  state  difier  from  each  other,  as 
they  did  in  their  native  country.    Those  who  are  descended 
from  the  English  and  Scotch  are  better  informed,  and  there- 
fore of  a  superior  character.    They  are  also  generally  habi- 
tuated to  a  just  sense  of  the  importance  of  good  order  and. 
good  government;  are  usually  industrious,  sober,  and  pos- 
sessed of  apprehensions,  not  incorrect,  of  the  nature  and  val 
of  religion.     This  is  particularly  true  of  those  who  are  d 
scended  from  the  Scotch.     It  will  be  easily  believed,  thi^  per- 
sons of  such  a  character  must,  of  course,  be  extensiVefy 
subjects,  and  prosperous  in  their  business.    The  western 
southern  Irish  are  often  almost  absolutely  uneducated, 
renders  them  liable  to  many  impositions,  and  consequent 
fortunes.     They  are  also  to  an  extensive  degree  hostile  to 
government  under  which  they  were  bom,  and  very  naturttDj^"^ 
transfer  some  portion  of  that  hostility  to  any  other  govemmenC^ 
under  which  they  may  live.     So  far  as  they  know  any  things" 
concerning  religion,  they  are  generally  Papists.     From  thu^ 
dissocial  nature  of  Popery,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  -  fhyif^ 
here,  more  than  elsewhere,  they  should  view  Protestants  witia^> 
complacency.     From  their  extreme  ignorance,  their  apptehen — 
fdons  concerning  moral  obligation  must  be  essentially  defective^- 
and  this  defectiveness  must  be  increased  by  the 
taught  in  the  Romish  church  oone«iiing  absolntion, 
gences,  and  other  licentious  tenets,  easily  compreheiudbto 
by  men  growing  up  in  these  unhappy  circumstances.     Aa 
have  been  originally  and  only  directed  by  others,  it  ia  hanUy  '"^ 
possible  that  they  should  direct  themselves.    With  these 
in  view,  it  will  follow  of  course,  that  in  very  many  ias' 
they  must  be  bad  managers,  poor,  and  vicious. 

The  evils  which  I  have  specified  are  not,  however^  detiv^ 
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m  native  obaraotor  of  these  people.  From  what  I  have 
id  heard,  and  particularly  from  my  own  observation,  I 
Bliaded  that  the  native  character  of  the  Irish  is  inferior 
I  of  no  other  people.  To  me  they  appear  not  to  be 
ifi4  in  native  activity  of  mind,  sprigfatliness,  wit,  good- 
ngW!snmtj,  affection,  and  gratitude.  Their  peculiar 
I  and  vices,  I  am  persuaded,  are  owing  to  the  want  of 
iftBf  or  to  a  bad  one.  Give  them  the  same  advantages, 
BI19:  enjoyed  by  others,  and  they  will  stand  upon  a  level 
ly  of  their  neighbours. 

^Scotch  colonists  preserve,  unaltered,  the  character 
Qiey  brought  with  them.  They  are  industrious,  frugal, 
fi  patient  of  hardship,  persevering,  attached  to  govern- 
reverential  to  religion,  generally  moral,  and  often  pious. 

same  time  they  are  frequently  unwarrantably  self-com- 
t,  rigid  in  thehr  dispositions,  unbending  in  their  opi- 

sequestered,  avaricious,  ready  to  unchurch  those  who 
mm  them,  and  to  say,  ''  Doubtless  we  are  the  people.** 
if  them  acquire  property,  and  leave  it  to  their  children. 
foAy*  they  are  better  eitieens  than  any  other  class  of 
rants.  Such  as  are  well  educated,  and  liberally  disposed, 
agreeable  neighbours  and  friends  as  are  furnished  by 
ition ;  and  such  as  give  themselves  up  to  vice  are  as 
te  profligates.  The  number  of  these  is,  however,  very 
L 

I  Germans,  who  settied  themselves  in  this  state,  were 
i  the  most  ignorant  inhabitants  of  their  native  country, 
great  part  of  them  have  transmitted  this  unfortunate 
terifitic  to  their  descendants.  A  small  collection  of  these 
^mantown,  in  the  south-western  comer  of  Columbia, 
1^811  mentioned  to  me  by  authority,  which  I  cannot  dis- 
wa  very  worthy  and  respectable  body  of  plain  people ; 
(Whed  forthdr  industry,  good  order,  sound  morals,  and 
Dient  to  religion.  Those  on  the  Mohawk  are,  in  many 
Bm$  of  a  different  character. 

»  French  Protestants  who  colonized  New-Rochelle, 
tfefly,  if  not  wholly,  become  mere  Americans ;  in  no 
iaiiiqiiiishable,  except  by  their  surnames,  from  the  de- 
mts  of  the  English  colonists.  It  is  a  fact  deserving  of 
^  llMt  a  considerable  number  of  Ihese  people  have  been 
b.  III.  2  L 
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persons  of  high  respectability,  and  have  been  elevated  to  veij 
honourable  stations;  and  many  others  have  acquired  ample 
fortunes,  and  sustained  very  desirable  characters  in  private 
life.  A  prophet  might  attribute  their  prosperity  to  a  parti- 
cular blessing  of  God,  who  on  many  occasions  has  been 
pleased  to  shower  his  favour  upon  the  descendants  of  diose 
who  have  been  persecuted  for  their  piety. 

Of  all  these  classes  of  colonists  it  is  to  be  observed  generally, 
that  they  will  soon  be  so  entirely  amalgamated  with  those  from 
New- England,  as  to  be  undistinguishable. 

I  am.  Sir,  8ic. 
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mey  to  Sheffield.  White  Marble.  Rapid  descent  of 
he  Streams  which  fall  into  the  Hudson,  and  into  the 
Tooestennuc.  Egremont.  Manor  of  Livingston.  Clar 
track.  Character  of  First  Settlers  in  little  Landing 
laces.  Kaatskill.  Canton.  Durham.  Kaatstill 
Tauntains.  Bristol.  Blenheim.  Stamford.  Harpers^ 
lid.  Meredith.  White  Pine  Tree.  Franklin.  Sid- 
fy.  Miserable  Inns.  Troublesome  Innkeeper.  Una- 
illa.  Oxford.  Norwich.  Jericho.  Chenango  River 
%d  Valley.     Sherburne.     Hamilton.     Ctucenovia. 

IBAR  Sir; 

On  Wednesday,  September  19th,  1804,  I  began  a 
Bey  to  the  falls  of  Niagara.  I  was  detained  by  rain  until 
16  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  rode  to  Watertown : 
nty-six  miles.  The  next  day  I  proceeded  to  Sheffield: 
y-one  miles.  At  litchfield,  and  afterwards  at  Canaan,  I 
expected  to  find  my  destined  companions  in  tins  excnr- 
i;  bnt  missed  of  them  in  both  places.  At  the  latter,  after 
iKtary  ride  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles,  I  found  some 
;demen  going  to  Sheffield,  whose  company  made  the  re- 
mdet  of  the  way  very  agreeable.  The  day  was  remarkably 
1  for  the  season,  and  was  followed  by  a  severe  frost ;  tiie 
•t  Sheffield  being,  the  next  morning,  about  the  thickness 
a  dollar,  and  the  tender  vegetables  generally  destroyed, 
siag  ibe  preceding  nine  years  there  has  not,  in  those  parts 
the  country  where  I  have  journeyed,  been  a  frost,  sof^ 
Qifly  intense  to  destroy  vegetables  of  this  class,  until  about 
•  middle  of  October. 
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At  Sheffield  I  found  two  gentlemen  designing  to  set  oat      -^ 
for  Kaatskill*,  and  with  them  I  proceeded  very  pleasantly  on  ^fli 
the  journey.     The  road  turns  directly  west  from  Sheffield, 
and  enters  the  state  of  New- York  in  the  township  of  Hills- 
dale.   The  part  of  it,  which  is  in  Massachusetts,  is  sdtemately^^^^ 
a  forest  and  a  collection  of  solitary  settlements. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Sheffield  we  passed  by 
number  of  workmen  employed  in  sawing,  grinding,  and  polish 
ing  marble.     Immense  quarries  of  this  mineral  are  found 
the  range  of  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  their  works 
erected.     It  is  white,  and  generally  of  the  same  texture  wi 
th^t  at  West-Stockbridge.    The  workmen,  however,  shower  =^ 
us  some  specimens  of  si  much  finer  quality,  and  very  beautifiir 
Tliebusiness  is  here  in  its  infancy ;  but,  if  pursued  with  i 
dil^try  and  prudence,  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  profitable. 

The  ascent  of  the  Taghkannuc  range^  on  the  eastern  sid^"    _e, 
is  gradual  and  easy ;  on  the  western,  the  declivity  is  loiig^  er 
and  steeper.     From  the  bottom  of  this  range  the  tribute        ly 
streams  of  the  Hudson  run  throiigh  a  country  twenty  miles        in 
breadth,  with  a  rapidity  not  less  than  that,  with  which 
of  the  Hooestennuc  run  five  miles.     Both  the  valley  and 
bed  of  the  Hudson,  therefore,  are  much  nearer  the  level        of 
the  ocean,  in  this  latitude,  than  those  of  the  HooestennsHSJc 
This  conclusion  is  obvious,  also,  from  an  attention  to  the  c- 
rent  of  these  rivers.     That  of  the  Hooestennuc,  from 
to  Derby,  is  almost  universally  rapid ;  and  is  interrupted     tj 
several  falls  and  rifts.     The  whole  perpendicular  descent    of 
these  must  be  more  than  two  hundred  feet;  and  that  of  the 
general  current  much  more.     From  Canaan  to  the  Sound,  tb 
length  of  the  river,  as  measured  on  the  road,  is  aev^aty-two 
miles ;  and  this  distance,  although  the  road  follows  the  couise 
of  the  river  in  a  remarkable  degree,  is  yet  short  of  the  tn^ 
Almost  all  this  distance  is  a  continued  ripple.     Three  hundM^ 
fioet  will  be  a  moderate  allowance  for  such  a  descent,  tfarovigkr^ 
out  such  a  distance.    In  the  Hudson  there  is  not  even  a 
below  Troy. 

The  first  township  through  which  we  passed,  after 
Sheffield,  was  Egremont  in  Massiu^husetts,  bosdtliiig 

'*  The  name  of  this  town  was  originally  spelled  Kaatikill,  but  hm  tf^- 
been  altered  by  the  legislature  to  Catskili.— Pii^. 
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9  western  line  of  the  state,  and  lying  on  the  summit  and 
item  declivity  of  Taghkannuc.  The  soil  of  this  township  is 
nerally  good.  The  settlement  is  comparatively  recent  The 
labitants  live  on  scattered  plantations ;  and  suffer  the  nsud 
:onveniences,  both  moral  and  physical,  of  such  settlements. 
leir  number,  in  1790,  was  759 ;  in  1800,  885 ;  and,  in  1810, 
0. 

From  the  ridge  of  this  moimtain  there  is  a  handsome  view 
tlie  Green  Mountain  range,  and  a  noble  one  of  the  Kaatskill 
KUntains. 

Hie  stone  found  on  Taghkannuc,  so  far  as  we  had  an  op- 
rtmiity  to  observe  it,  is  principally  blue,  shining  schist,  like 
rt,  formerly  mentioned,  on  Saddle  Mountain, 
After  we  began  to  descend  from  the  ridge,  we  saw  on  the 
t,  between  two  steep  declivities,  a  small  and  very  beautiful 
lej,  of  a  rich  soil  and  verdure,  so  narrow  and  so  deep,  as 
be  styled  without  impropriety  a  ravine.  In  this  retired  spot 
od  a  few  humble  dwellings,  which  appeared  as  if  every 
rm,  both  of  the  natural  and  political  world,  would  pass  over 
im  without  disturbing  their  peaceful  inhabitants.  No  spot 
I  presented  to  my  eye  more  forcibly  the  idea  of  being  se- 
3Stered  from  intrusion  and  bustle.  It  was  a  valley  of  Swit- 
land ;  and  I  felt  as  if  it  would  be  easy  to  find  in  this  little 
ster  the  cottage  of  Yenoni. 

When  we  had  passed  the  line,  which  divides  Massachusetts 
m  New- York,  the  appearance  of  the  country  in  many  re- 
9(iB  was  changed  in  an  instant.  The  houses  became  ordi- 
ry  and  ill-repaired.  A  great  number  of  them  were  taverns ; 
nerally,  however,  of  so  wretched  an  appearance,  as  must, 
e  would  think,  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  traveller.  Not 
ohorch  nor  a  school-house  was  visible  tiQ  we  reached  Cla- 
Vtek ;  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles.  About 
>  taverns,  early  as  it  was,  were  gathered  a  number  of  per- 
il from  the  neighbourhood,  idling  and  drinking  away  their 
t^  rude  in  their  appearance,  and  clownish  in  their  man- 
ia. 

^nm  the  ridge  to  Claverack  the  whole  country  is  slate 
Wid,  the  soil  tolerably  good,  arid  the  surface  an  alternation 
bills  and  vallies.  There  is  so  much  sameness  in  the  sue- 
■iioo  as  to  make  the  whole  prospect  tame  and  dull,  without 
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any  thing  picturesque  or  even  sprightly.  The  houses,  aW, 
are  generally  indifferent,  and  the  agriculture  on  a  humble 
scale.  I  ought  to  add,  that  this  tract  is  extensively  culti- 
vated by  tenants ;  and  belongs  to  one  branch  of  the  family  of 
Livingston. 

We  dined  at  a  very  good  inn  in  Claverack,  a  pleasant  and 
very  ancient  Dutch  settlement.  This  town  is  about  four  miles 
from  Hudson,  and  contains  sixty  or  seventy  substantial  houses, 
built  in  the  Dutch  manner ;  two  churches,  a  Dutch  and  an 
Episcopal,  a  court  house,  and  a  gaol,  all  of  them  ordinary 
buildings.  The  site  of  Claverack  is  a  handsome  elevation, 
near  a  sprightly  mill-stream,  which  is  bordered  with  intervals. 

Agriculture  in  this  neighbourhood  seems  to  be  at  a  stand. 
Neither  improvement  nor  enterprise  meets  the  eye,  and  every 
thing,  except  the  passing  of  a  great  number  of  waggons,  wears 
the  appearance  of  stillness  and  seclusion. 

Claverack  is  the  shire  town  of  the  county  of  Columbia.  In 
1790,  it  contained  3,262  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  4,414 ;  and, 
in  1810,  3,593, 

On  thp  Hudson  there  are  many  clusters  of  houses  and 
stores,  which  are  gathered  at  the  end  of  every  considerable 
road,  terminating  at  the  bank  in  what  is  called  a  landing. 
Trade  is  the  motive,  which  at  the  first  settlement  summons  to 
these  places  adventurers  of  every  sort  from  every  quarter. 
Together  with  a  collection  of  discreet  and  virtuous  people, 
tiiere  is  sometimes  an  unhappy  proportion  of  loose,  lazy,  shift- 
less, and  unprincipled  inhabitants.  They  are  of  the  clan, 
which  I  have  heretofore  mentioned  under  the  name  of  fo- 
resters. 

It  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  ignorant  and  vicious 
part  of  such  a^regations  to  feel,  that  their  settlement  inti- 
mately resembles  great  trading  towns.  To  exhibit  this  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  and  to  strangers,  is  always  a  favour- 
ite object  of  their  attention.  Too  ignorant,  however,  to  dis- 
cern in  what  the  real  respectability  of  such  towns  principally 
consists,  and  too  vicious  willingly  to  adopt  what  is  excellent  in 
their  character,  they  employ  themselves  in  copying  the  fashions, 
follies,  and  vices  of  cities.  To  be  first  and  excessive  in 
fashions ;  to  make  a  parade  in  the  midst  of  poverty ;  to  be 
perl;  to  gamble:  to  haimt  taverns;  to  drink;  to  swear;  to 
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1  newspapers;  to  talk  on  political  subjects;  to  manage  the 
m  of  the  nation  and  neglect  iheir  own ;  to  profess  them- 
'68  mfideb ;  to  seem  to  know  every  thing,  and  plainly  to 
>  nothing  about  religion ;  to  array  themselves  against  its 
isters,  its  friends,  and  its  interests ;  and  to  be  **  wiser  in 
r  own  conceit,  than  seven  men,  who  can  render  a  reason ;" 
strong  featares  of  the  character  of  such  men. 
uiother  peculiar  characteristic,  found  in  many  of  die  in- 
rtants  in  such  settlements,  is  a  bold  spirit  of  commercial 
sntnre.  They  chiefly  come  together  for  the  purposes  of 
le ;  and  generally  have  neither  the  capital,  skill,  experience, 
caution,  which  are  indispensable  to  success  in  business  of 
nature.  With  a  full  conviction  of  their  competency,  tiiey 
tract  debts,  and  trust  their  property  to  persons  whom  they 
9  never  seen,  without  fear,  and  almost  without  thought 
y,  therefore,  bargain  with  every  body,  who  will  bargain 
I  them.  Their  darling  object  is  to  have  the  reputation  of 
ig  a  great  deal  of  business ;  and  the  question,  whether  it  is 
e  with  advantage  or  not,  seems  to  give  them  littie  anxiety. 
1  will  not  wonder,  that  many  of  them  speedily  become 
kmpts. 

jiother  trait  in  the  character  of  such  settiers  is  expensive- 
I.  To  be  like  the  inhabitants  of  great  cities,  they  feel  that 
r  must  in  some  measure  resemble  them  in  show.  This 
it  displays  itself  in  dress,  buildings,  furniture,  and  modes 
iraig ;  and  is  often  the  gulf  which  swallows  up  the  pro- 
y  and  ruins  the  family. 

lie  road  from  Claverack  to  Kaatskill  is  disagreeable; 
dering  through  a  solitary  country,  composed  chiefly  of 
(h  and  barren  hills,  and  containing  a  very  few  indifierent 
les. 

it  the  ferry  we  were  obliged  to  wait  a  long  time ;  and  what 
worse,  were  compelled  during  this  time  to  hear  two  men, 
a  brutes,  professedly  talking,  and  actually  swearing  and 
lag,  about  politics  and  religion.  Of  these  subjects  neither 
hem  knew  any  thing  except  a  few  words,  to  which  each 
Aed  no  other  signification,  except  that  some  of  these  were 
wofds  of  his  own  party  or  sect,  and  the  remainder  words 
hat  which  he  opposed.  Our  passage  was  in  other  respects 
t  «id  pleasant. 
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Kaatskill  is  a  town,  biiilt  on  a  creek  or  milt-stream  of  tfe 
same  name.  It  contains  about  one  hundred  houses ;  almost 
all  built  on  a  single  street^  near  and  paralld  with  the  creek, 
and  in  a  direction  from  south-east  to  north-west.  Several  of 
the  houses  are  built  of  brick.  These,  and  some  others  which 
are  of  wood,  are  good  buildings.  A  high  and  steep  hill  rises 
in  the  north-east  at  a  small  distance,  leaving  an  easy  slope  at 
the  bottom,  of  sufficient  breadth  for  this  street  and  its  ap- 
pendages. The  soil  is  clay ;  in  wet  seasons  very  muddy,  aad 
in  dry  very  dusty.  Naturally  it  is  cold  and  barren ;  but  cape- 
ble,  with  good  husbandry,  of  producing  plentiiEul  crops.  Many 
of  the  grounds,  heretofore  enclosed,  are  now  suffered  to  lie 
waste ;  a  decisive  proof,  that  they  are  of  little  value. 

The  business  done  at  Kaatskill  is  considerable ;  consisting 
principally  in  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities  from 
New-Yoik  and  elsewhere,  and  in  the  exportation  of  wheat, 
flour,  and  lumber.  Much  of  this  business  is  done  in  the  way 
of  barter"*^ ;  and  is  attended  with  all  the  evils  incident  to  those 
modes  of  exchanging  property,  in  which  there  is  no  settled 
standard  of  dealing.  One  of  the  chief  benefits  of  money  is, 
that  it  famishes  the  parties  in  all  contracts  with  a  known  mle 
of  estimation ;  by  which  they  can  determine  the  value  and 
price  of  their  conmiodities,  and  understand  perfecfly  the  na* 
ture  of  their  bargains. 

Kaatskill,  ».  e.  the  creek  which  bears  this  name,  is  naviga- 
ble into  the  heart  of  the  town  for  vessels  drawing  nine  or  ten 
feet  of  water.  The  channel  of  the  Hudson  is  here  one  third 
of  a  mile  distant  from  this  shore.  An  island,  bordering  upon 
the  channel,  formed  probably  by  the  slime  of  the  creek,  is 
connected  with  the  shore  by  a  beach  formed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. On  this  beach  the  inhabitants  have  begpon  to  build  a 
causey,  which  is  to  unite  the  island  with  the  main,  and  to  give 
them  access  to  the  channel  of  die  Hudson.  This  work,  «b 
honourable  proof  of  enterprise  in  these  inhabitants,  has  since 
been  completed ;  and  an  opening  made  fix>m  Kaatskill  to  the 
ocean  for  mercantile  vessels  of  any  burthen. 

Kaatskill  contains  two  congregations,  an  Episcopal  and  a 
Presbyterian.  The  Episcopalians,  aided  by  the  fends  of 
Trinity  church  in  the  city  of  New- York,  have  erected  a  aeat 

•  1804. 
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b.  The  Hresbyteiiaiis  meet  in  the  covrt-home*.  Thefe 
sri9  a  few  Baptists,  and  a  amalior  number  of  Methodists. 
\  are  in  the  township,  also,  two  Dutch  churches,  one 
liles  north,  and  the  other  four  miles  west  of  the  town. 
»6  are  two  academies  in  this  town ;  one  of  diem  incor- 
nL 

»  prospects  from  the  high  grounds,  near  the  village,  ril 
it  two  very  interestmg  objects,  the  Hudson  and  the 
ikiU  mountains.  Otherwise  they  are  dull  and  discourag- 
lestitute  of  the  fine  scenes  of  nature  and  the  pleasing 
of  art. 

atskill  is  the  shire  town  of  the  county  of  Greene,  which 
ns  also  the  townships  of  Coxackie,  Greenville,  Free- 
Canton,  Durham,  New-Baltimore,  and  Windham.  The 
luU  mountains,  so  far  as  they  are  entided  to  any  distiao- 
bave  their  whole  course  in  this  county.  The  number  of 
labitants,  in  1800,  was  12,684.  It  then  contained  four 
taps.  In  1810,  its  inhabitants  amounted  to  19,596. 
Dwnship  of  Kaatskill  contained,  in  the  year  1790,  1,980 
tents ;  in  the  year  1800,  2,406 ;  and,  in  1810,  4,245. 

land  my  expected  companion.  Professor  D of  Yale 

et  and  Mr.  D— —  of  New- Haven,  at  Kaatskill.  Here 
lent  our  time  very  agpreeably  in  a  circle  of  good  friends 
onday,  September  24th,  when  we  rode  to  Bristol  in  the 
f  of  Schoharie,  through  the  townships  of  Canton  and 
old»  as  they  were  then  named.  You  will  observe,  that 
cal  divisions  of  this  state  are  continually  changing,  es- 
ly  in  the  more  recent  settlements.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
ler»  therefore,  to  follow  these  changes,  unless  he  were  to 
Qpequent  recourse  to  the  records  of  the  state, 
r  journey  proceeded  in  a  turnpike  road,  a  branch  of  the 
iwoods'  turnpike,  fitim  Hartford  to  Albany,  commencing 
Man  in  Connecticut,  and  passing  to  Wattles's  fenry  on 
isqnehannah.  Thence  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  to  the 
f  of  Trumbull,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
is  well  made.  After  leaving  Kaatskill,  we  passed  by 
sodets,  built  on  the  creek,  in  one  of  which  is  the  best 
sat  that  I  have  met  with.  The  dam  is  formed  by  a  ledge 
Mstone,  the  front  of  which  is  perpendicular,  and  so  high, 

*  They  haye  since  built  a  handsome  church. 
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«  to  be  on  #  Wvd  wilk  die  floor^  the  fMrth  aldiy  tf  ^ 
mH.  TUb  bnfldiiig  ftanda  on  the  lide  «f  tfe  aeek,  ia  a  ipot 
perfectly  safe ;  the  water-wheeb  are  o^renhot ;  aad  tke  vrhtk 
ezpenae  laid  out  upon  the  dam  is  inooned  by  plaomg  a  single 
atiok  of  timber  upon  the  hiow  of  the  ledge,  and  by  fonma^a 
flume,  periiaps  four  or  five  feet  in  length.  It  canoot,  - 1  iUtk, 
liaye  exceeded  ten  doUarsv  The  stream  is  abundant,  and  ne- 
rVer  failing.  The  interior  Aimishes  immense  quantities  of  wfaest 
Navigable  water  is  scarcely  four  miles  distant.  More  thn 
thirty  thousand  banrels  of  floor  are,  or  may  easily  be,  mans- 
facturcd  here  in  a  season. 

Between  these  hamlets»  and  near  the  bank  of  the  orsek, 
there  is  a  cave,  said  to  extend,  in  a  winding  direction,  tUrtj 
rods  in  length.    The  account  must,  I  think,  be  conjectiml; 
for  the  entrance  is  so  ragged  as  to  discourage  efiectually  tXk 
investigation* 

The  country  from  Kaatdull  through  the  township  of  CntM^ 
is  a  dull,  dreary  region.    The  ground  is  day,  the  soil 
and  filled  with  slate,  the  forests  low  and  unthrifty,  the 
few  and  miserable,  and  the  cultsvation  wretched.  >  Such  oT^ 
the  inhabitants  as  we  saw,  corresponded  in  their  appearaaoe  ^ 
with  all  the  particulars  of  this  description.     Few  spots,  wittii    ' 
my  knowledge,  wear  a  more  forbidding  aspect.     The  didness 
of  the  scene  was,  however,  relieved  by  fine  views  of  the  Kaat- 
skill  mountains. 

Canton,  which  since  this  journey  has  changed  its  name  ta 
Cairo,  is  a  counterpart  of  the  region  already  deseribed.  Its 
surface  appeared  to  my  eye  as  if  it  had  been  asciendy  and 
frequently  burnt  over  by  the  Indians,  and  not  unfrequentiy  bj 
those  who  succeeded  tbem.  The  settlements,  which  we 
were  few,  recent,  and  wretched. 

From  Canton  we  Altered  Freehold,  pasrii^  tfarongh  a 
tlemont  called  NewrDuriiam,  and  sinioe  incorporated  into  a 
township  by  the  name  of  Durham.  Here  the  fiace  of  the 
country  changed  in  an  instant.  The  surface  became  a  soeces- 
sion  of  long,  easy  declivities  on  the  north-eastern  mmgin  of 
the  Kaatskilt  range,  together  with  beautiful,  open  vallies  hfmg 
between  them.  The  soil,  a  mixture  of  loam  uid  clay,  is  iteh, 
and  abundantly  productive  of  both  grass  and  wheat.  The  in- 
habitants have  availed  themsdves  of  then;  advantages.    This 
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MtilBiiieii^  when  "we  were  oh  the  groondy  was  of  little  more 
dMBi  twenty  yean  standing ;  yet  it  was  thoronghly  cleared, 
well  cultivated,  and  divided  by  good  enclosures  into  beautiful 
farms.  Indeed,  eveiy  thing  here  wears  the  appearance  of 
prosperity.  Almost  all  die  inhabitants  are  emigrants  from 
CSoanecticQt*  and  have  preserved  the  habits  of  their  native 
ooontry.  Of  this  we  saw  sufficient  proof  in  tlieir  school-houses 
and  their  church.  The  congregation  consists  of  two  hundred 
fiunilies.  Among  them  there  has  lately  prevailed  an  extensive 
revival  of  religion,  a  rich  reward  for  their  efforts  to  establish 
tbe  worship  of  God. 

From  Durham  the  road  rises  by  a  very  easy  and  reg^ar 
ascent  to  the  ridge  of  the  Kaatskill  mountains,  here  divided 
into  two  arms,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
tke  northernmost  of  the  three  principal  summits.     Fkhul  the 
lidge  at  this  place  are  seen  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  Saddle 
Mountain,  and  the  Taghkannnc  and  Green  Mountain  ranges. 
This  valley  is  here  at  least  forty-miles  wide.    Its  extent  north- 
ward and  north-eastward  is  vast,  exhibiting  a  remarkable  spe- 
cimen of  the  grandeur  produced  by  amplitude,  but  is  not  or- 
namented, nor  even  relieved,  by  variegations  of  natural  or  ar- 
tificial beauty.    To  the  west,  nothing  was  visible  but  huge  piles 
-of  mountains,  separated  by  deep  and  narrow  vallies. 
: .  Into  this  valley  our  road  descended  very  gradually  along  the 
declivity  of  the  northern  ridge.     Here  we  found  a  few  lonely 
plantations,  recendy  beg^n  upon  the  roadw   The  southern  ridge, 
or  rather  the  south-western,  is  a  rude  and  lofty  mountain.     At 
tile  bottom  runs  a  sprightly  mill-stream,  winding  in  several 
Jifaiees  through  rich  intervals,  a  small  number  of  them  cleared, 
Ind  <:overed  with  flourishing  verdure.    Occasionally  we  passed 
t  cottage,  and  heard  the  distant  sound  of  an  axe,  and  of  a 
j^Twmt  voice.    All  else  was  grandeur,  gloom,  and  solitude. 
t%e  mountains  on  either  hand  seemed  to  shut  out  the  few  in- 
imbttants  of  the  valley  from  the  rest  of  mankind.     If  I  can 
i«Mogecture  the  feelings  of  a  Swiss,  and  the  habits  which  he 
HcDSt  be  supposed  to  derive  fit)m  the  chrcnmstances  of  his  na- 
■fve  country,  I  should  believe,  that  in  this  spot  he  might  easily 
■■agine  himself  to  be  still  in  Switzerland. 

We  reached  our  destined  inn  soon  after  sun-set.     It  was 
K«pt  by  a  plain,  bat  very  friendly  and  obliging  Dutchman, 
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named  Recktmeyer^  who  had  been  planted  here  a  considerable 
time,  and  had  an  excellent  farm  under  good  cultivation.  One 
of  his  sons  was  the  first  uneducated  Dutchman  whom  I  have 
heard  speak  English  so  perfectly*  that  I  should  not  have  sus- 
pected him  to  have  been  of  Dutch  extraction. 

The  latter  part  of  our  journey  lay  in  the  township  of  Bristol 
and  the  county  of  Schoharie.  It  was  incorporated  in  1797» 
and  contained,  in  1800,  1,063  inhabitants. 

In  the  morning,  September  25th,   we  proceeded  on  our 
lionte  through  a  part  of  Blenheim,  a  part  of  Jefiierson,  a  comer 
of  Stamford,  and  through  the  townships  of  Harpersfield  and 
Kortright,  to  Meredith :  thirty-seven  miles.     The  first  part  of 
our  way  lay  in  the  valley  already  described.     The  northern 
tidg^  receded  gradually  toward  the  north-west ;  the  southern 
continued  its  former  western  direction,  and  increased  its  height 
and  rudeness  until  it  terminated  on  Schoharie  creek,  eight 
miles  firom  Rechtmever  s.    When  we  arrived  at  the  creek,  we 
found  the  bridge  swept  away  by  a  late  flood.     This  stream 
rites  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston,  and  runs  directiy  north 
to  the  Mohawk,  about  eighty  miles.     Its  bed  is  deep  and 
rocky,   its  course  rapid,   and  its  waters,  during  every  con- 
siderable rain,  swollen  instantaneously  by  torrents  from  the 
mountains  into  a  deluge.     Its  banks,  for  a  great  distance,  are 
formed  by  the  ends  of  these  eminences,  rising  on  botii  sides  in 
a  long  succession,  and  abutting  upon  the  river  in  the  form  of 
huge  promontories.     The  appearance  of  these  heights,  and  of 
the  whole  neighbouring  region,  is  singularly  shaggy,  wild,  and 
horrid ;  nor  is  the  prospect  cheered  by  a  smiling  object. 

We  were  necessitated  to  ford  the  river.  Happily  we  found 
a  waggoner  on  the  spot,  who  directed  us  to  a  place  where  we 
erossed  it  without  mnch  difficulty.  On  the  opposite  bank» 
however,  we  were  compelled  to  make  our  horses  climb  up 
a  rocky  precipice,  scarcely  practicable,  and  attended  with  no 
■mall  danger. 

From  the  Schoharie  we  entered  Blenheim,  ascending  a 
mountainous  acclivity,  near  three  miles  in  length.  This 
township,  so  far  as  it  was  visible  firom  the  road,  we  found  an 
almost  absolute  forest,  as  we  afterwards  did  those  of  Jefierson 
and  Stamford.  I  can  scarcely  conceive,  that  an  agreeable  re- 
sideace  will  ever  be  found  in  either  of  these  places. 
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'  Blenheim  was  incorporated  since  the  year  1790,  and  Jef- 
ferson since  the  year  1800.  The  former  contained,  in  1800, 
775  inhabitants ;  and,  in  1810,  1,319 ;  and  the  latter,  in  1810, 
1,740.  Stamford  was  incorporated  in  1792,  and  contained^ 
in  1800,  924  inhabitants ;  and,  in  1810,  !,&».  It  Ues  in  the 
county  of  Delaware.  In  this  part  of  our  road  we  crossed  two 
of  the  head-waters  of  the  river  which  bears  that  name,  and 
found  them  mere  mill-brooks. 

Harpersfield,  which  is  in  the  same  county,  is  a  settlement  of 
some  standing.  The  surface  is  irregular.,  the  hills  are  sudden, 
and  the  valleys  are  narrow.  The  face  of  the  country  is  much 
inferior  in  beauty,  and  the  soil  in  fertility,  to  Durham.  The 
houses  are  comfortable  ;  and  the  inhabitants  have  built  them- 
selves a  decent  church,  added  to  it  a  steeple,  in  this  region  a 
singularity,  and  settled  a  clergyman.  When  I  speak  of  a 
clergyman,  with  any  qualification  in  the  phraseology,  I  always 
intend  a  man  regularly  educated  for  the  ministry,  and  regularly 
inducted  into  that  office. 

In  the  year  1790,  Harpersfield  contained  1,726  inhabitants. 
It  was  then  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  and  belonged  to  the 
county  of  Montgomery.  The  present  Harpersfield  contained, 
in  1800,  1,013  inhabitants ;  and,  in  1810,  1,691.  It  is  now 
in  the  county  of  Delaware,  which  has  been  formed  since  the 
census  of  1790. 

All  the  hills  and  mountains  in  this  region  run  firom  south- 
east to  north-west,  in  the  same  direction  with  the  KaatskiU 
range,  some  of  them,  however,  inclining  more  towards  the 
north,  and  others  towards  the  west.  It  is  observed  by  Evans, 
in  the  memoir  accompanying  his  map  of  the  British  colonies, 
that  the  Kaatskill  mountains  are  the  termination  of  the  Alle- 
ghany range,  and  that  the  county  westward  of  them  is  a  con- 
tinued plain,  of  the  same  elevation  with  these  mountains* 
These  assertions,  which  originally  excited  in  my  mind  no 
small  astonishment,  have  beep  extensively  believed,  as  well  as 
often  repeated.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  farther  from  the 
truth. 

The  Kaatskill  mountains  are  a  range  of  lofty  eminences,  of 
no  great  breadth,  the  most  elevated  summits  of  which  are  fieur 
higher  than  any  other  land  in  the  state.  Westward  of  them 
the  country,  throughout  a  considerable  exteftt,  isanideeol- 
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lection  of  hills,  and  of  inteijoicefnt  yallies,  often  so  narrow  and 
deep  as  strongly  to  resemble  ravines.  The  loftiest  of  these 
eminences  is  a  mere  hillock,  compared  with  the  height  of  the 
Kaatskill.  All  of  them,  so  far  as  I  had  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve, ran  in  a  north-western  direction,  at  right  angles  with 
fliat  of  the  Alleghany  range.  The  Alleghany  range  terminates 
near  the  head-waters  of  the  Genesee  river,  and  is  visible  from 
the  great  western  road  to  Niagara.  The  space  between  Hie 
Kaatskill  and  its  dependencies,  and  the  Alleghany  range,  or 
that  occupied  by  the  head-waters  of  the  Susquehannah,  is 
filled  up  with  hills  and  vallies,  running  in  a  great  variety  of  di- 
rections; so  great,  that  to  the  eye  on  elevated  ground  the 
whole  region  appears  to  be  a  mere  mass  of  confusion. 

From  Harpersfield  we  entered  Kortright.  The  settlements 
on  the  road,  in  this  township,  are  less  numerous  than  in  Har- 
persfield. The  principal  of  them  is  formed  in  a  pleasant  val- 
ley, and  on  the  bordering  hills,  which  are  handsomely  arched. 
In  such  objects  we  felt  not  a  little  interested,  as  having  been 
far  some  time  strangers  to  them.  The  soil  and  the  houses  of 
Kortright  differ  little  from  those  in  Harpersfield.  We  saw 
neither  church  nor  school-house.  In  1800,  Kortright  contained 
1,513  inhabitants ;  and,  in  1810,  2,993. 

From  Kortright  we  entered  Meredith.  This  township,  as 
to  its  surface,  is  entirely  distinguished  from  every  other  on  this 
toad,  being  formed  of  smooth,  easy,  elegant  rising  grounds, 
and  of  vallies  of  corresponding  beauty.  Durham  can  boast  of 
finer  prospects,  and  of  a  handsome  surface ;  but  the  surface  in 
Meredith  is  far  more  inviting  to  the  eye  than  that  of  Durham. 

From  the  house  of  Mr.  Law,  a  handsome  mansion  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  the  prospect  stretches  to  the  south,  over  a 
valley  ultimately  bounded  by  mountains,  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles ;  and  to  the  north,  over  another  valley,  which  ex- 
tends ten  miles.  The  hill,  which  limits  the  northern  prospect, 
18  covered  with  a  magnificent  growth  of  white  pines,  one  of 
wUch,  having  fallen  down,  was  measured  by  Mr.  Law,  and 
was  found  to  be  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  in  length. 
This  cluster  is  the  only  considerable  one,  composed  of  full- 
grown  trees  of  this  kind,  which  I  have  seen.  A  few  years 
fliBce,  such  trees  were  in  great  numbers  along  the  northern 
ports  of  Connecticnt  river,  but  they  are  now  very  generally 
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lestroyed.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  next  generation 
nay  ne^er  see  a  white  pine  of  the  full  size ;  and  may  regard 
in  exact  account  of  this  noble  vegetable  production  as  a  mere 
fable. 

The  soil  of  this  township  is  rich,  being  the  same  with  that 
nentioned  heretofore  in  the  description  of  Hartford,  We  saw 
Mts  here  six  feet  in  length,  and  were  informed  by  Mr.  Law, 
that  they  frequently  grew  to  seven. 

The  central  parts  of  this  township  labour  under  a  singular, 
is  well  as  very  great  inconvenience,  the  want  of  water  for  do- 
mestic uses.  Wells  have  been  dug  to  very  great  depths,  but 
without  any  success*. 

The  central  square  mile  in  Meredith  is  laid  out  in  lots,  of  a 
moderate  size,  for  the  accommodation  of  merchants,  mechanics, 
and  others  not  employed  in  farming.  The  turnpike  road, 
w;bich  passes  through  the  middle  of  this  plat,  is  here  crossed 
by  another  road  passing  through  the  middle  of  it  also,  from 
north  to  south.  Around  the  point  of  intersection  is  laid  a 
public  square,  intended  to  be  the  site  of  a  church,  an  academy, 
ta^n-house,  school-houses,  &c.  The  ground  is  naturally 
handsome,  and  the  situation  very  pleasant.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable, therefore,  that  on  this  spot  may  be  hereafter  added  the 
beauties  of  art  to  those  which .  it  derives  from  nature.  For 
these  advantages*  and  many  more  important  ones,  which  will 
seriously  contribute  to  their  future  prosperity,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  township  will  be  indebted  to  the  taste,  good  sense,  and 
good  principles  of  Mr.  Law,  almost  the  only  person,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  who  in  directing  the  concerns  of  a  new  settle- 
9;ient  has,  within  my  knowledge,  furnished  occasion  for  re- 
marks  of  this  nature. 

.  Meredith  is  in  the  fullest  sense  a  new  settlement.  In  the 
Jtur  1800  it  contained  only  213  inhabitants ;  and,  in  the  year 
iSlOy  726.  Peculiar  efforts  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Law  to 
iatroduce  into  this  township  sober,  industrious,  virtuous  set- 
leiB.  In  this  manner  he  has  probably  secured  its  prosperity, 
Noth  moral  and  physical,  for  a  century.  Since  the  date  of  my 
[^firaal  the  inhabitants  have  built  an  academy,  in  which  they 
KMemble  for  public  worship. 

In  the  morning  we  left  Meredith,   and  passed  throu^ 

*  OiM-hM  been  due  4ince^  which  yields  a  tolerable  supply  of  water. 
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Frankiio,  and  a  corner  of  Sidney*  to  Unadilla :  twenty-eight 
miles.  The  first  part  of  our  road  through  Meredith,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  Franklin,  was  almost  wholly  a  forest.  As 
soon  as  we  left  Meredith  the  hills  began  to  be  steep  and 
loogh,  and  the  coontry  to  lose  its  beauty.  From  this  for- 
bidding tract  we  entered  a  settlement  on  the  Onleont,  a 
handsome  mill-stream,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Susquehannah. 
The  valley  through  which  it  runs  extends  from  east  to  west 
a  considerable  distance.  The  borders  of  the  Ouleout  are  in  a 
long  succession  formed  by  rich  intervals,  divided  into  meadow 
and  arable,  and  covered  alternately  with  a  lively  verdure,  and 
good  crops  of  maize,  and  other  species  of  com;  the  river 
winding  through  them  with  a  course  elegant  and  delightful. 
The  setdement  is  for  some  miles  a  thinly  built  village,  com- 
posed of  neat,  tidy  houses.  The  inhabitants  are  Baptists 
and  Presbyterians.  One  of  these  classes  bad  raised,  and  was 
building,  a  church.  Every  thing  on  this  spot  indicated  pros- 
perity. From  Meredith  to  this  settlement  the  road  descended 
with  a  disagreeable  rapidity.  Here  we  found  it  very  pleasant 
When  we  left  this  village  it  became  again  disagreeable.  The 
rapid  declension  was  renewed.  The  country  wore  a  forbid- 
diag  aspect.  The  hills  were  steep  and  shaggy;  and  the 
rallies  narrow,  rude,  and  lean.  The  houses,  also,  were  thinly 
aeattered ;  and  many  of  them  denoted  great  poverty.  Both 
Franklin  and  Sidney  are  in  the  county  of  Delaware.  In 
the  year  1800,  Franklin  contained  1,390  inhabitants;  and, 
in  the  year  1810,  1,708.  Sidney,  in  the  year  1810,  con- 
tained 1,388. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Susquehannah,  we  found  the  only 
innkeeper  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  unable  to  furnish  us 
a  dinner.  To  obtain  this  indispensable  article,  we  were  ob- 
liged, therefore,  to  cross  the  river.  The  ferry-boat  was  gone. 
The  inhabitants  had  been  some  time  employed  in  building  a 
bridge;  but  it  was  unfinished,  and  impassable.  There  was 
nothing  left  us,  dierefore,  but  to  cross  a  deep  and  rapid  ford. 
Happily,  the  bottom  was  firee  from  rocks  and  stones,  and  the 
paisage  from  the  danger,  which  we  encountered  in  fording 
the  Lower  Amonoosuc ;  a  stream  of  about  the  same  breadth 
aad  depth  as  the  Susquehannah  at  this  place. 

About  four  miles  from  the  ferry  we  came  to  an  inn,  kept 
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by  a .  Sootdmian»  named  Hanna.    WitUn  thu  distaaoe  we 
ealed  at  ieyeral  others ;  none  of  which  could  fnrnish  ns  a 
dinner.     I  call  them,  inns,  because  this  name  is  giyen  to  them 
by  the  laws  of  the  state;  and  because  each  of  them  hung  out 
a  sign,   challenging  this  title.     But  the  law  has  nicknamed 
them,  and  the  signs  are  liars.     It  is  said,  and  I  suppose  tfoly, 
that  in  this  state  any  man,  who  will  pay  for  an  innkeeper's 
iioense,  obtains  one  of  course.     In  consequence  of  this  prao* 
lice,  the  number  of  houses,  which  bear  the  appellation,  is  al- 
leady  enormous.    Too  many  of  them  are  mere  dram-shops; 
tf  no  other  use  than  to  deceiyei  disappoint,  and  Tex  tra- 
vellers, and  to  spread  little  circles  of  drunkenness  throughout 
*tbe  state.     The  govemment  probably  derives  from  them  a 
annali  pecuniary  benefit;  but  the  purpose,    for  which  the 
license  is  given,  is  firustrated.     No  inquiries,  if  I  am  cor- 
orectly  inf<Nrmed,  are  made  concerning  the  character  of  those, 
^  whom  they  are  distributed.     Not  a  question  is  asked,  whe- 
^ther  they  are  able  or  unable  to  entertain  travellers ;  whether 
"Ihey  are  yien  of  fair  reputation,  or  of  none.    No  system 
^formed,  no  restrictions  are  prescribed.    The  object  is  left 
'io  ebance,  and  the  licenses  are  offered  for  sale,  as  goods, 
'Wares,  and  merchandize.     The  effects  of  this  negligence  in 
the  government  of  the  state  are  deplorable.     A  traveller, 
after  pasong  firom  inn  to  inn  in  a  tedious  succession,  finds 
&at  he  can  get  nothing  for  his  horse,  and  notiiing  for  himself. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  molested,  by  ni^t  and  by  day,  by  a 
ooOection  of  dram-drinkers,  who  offend  his  eye  by  their  drunk- 
enness,  and  his  ear  with  their  profaneness  and  obscenity; 
while  they  prevent  or  disturb  Us  sleep,  by  the  noise  and  riot 
of  their  intoxication.    In  many  parts  of  this  state,  whether  the 
object  of  the  traveller  be  food  or  lodging,  he  must  diligently 
inqoire,  at  a  sufficient  previous  distance,  for  a  comfortable 
place   of  entertainment;  and  must  shorten  or  lengths  his 
jauney,  so  as  to  suit  these  indispensable  purposes. 

If  these  evils  resulted  merely  from  the  recent  settlement 

of  >  the  constry,  they  certainly  ought  to  be  borne  without  a 

complaint.     Partially  this  is  &e  cause.     But  they  are  chiefly 

c^iriog  to  the  multiplication  of  these  houses,  and  to  a  criminal 

^i^glect  of  requiring  the  proper  qualification,  as  an  indisp^nsa^ 

l^ie  pre-reqnisite  to  giving  the  license.    Were  only  one  into 
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peimitted,  where  there  are  oow  five  or  six,  proper  hdnsei 
might  nsnany  be  selected,  sufficient  custom  secoied  to  emik 
the  imikeeper  to  fhrnish  the  requisite  accommodalioiis,  and 
the  trayeller  find  a  supper  and  a  lodging,  where  now  he  cm 
obtain  neither  food  nor  sleep. 

We  at  length  procured  a  dinner,  and  finding  no  house  at  a 
proper  distance  where  we  could  be  lodged,  concluded  to  ttx] 
where  we  were.  Our  fare  was  indeed  bad  enough,  but  we 
were  sheltered  from  the  weather.  Our  innkeeper,  beside 
furnishing  us  with  such  other  accommodations  as  his  house 
aflbrded,  added  to  it  the  pleasures  of  his  company;  and 
plainly  considered  himself  as  doing  us  no  small  favour.  In 
that  peculiar  situation,  in  which  the  tongue  viln^tes  with  Hs 
utmost  ease  and  celerity,  he  repeated  to  us  a  series  of  asee^ 
dotes,  dull  and  vulgar  in  the  extreme.  Yet  they  all  con- 
tained a  seasoning,  which  was  exquisite ;  for  himself  was  io 
every  case  the  hero  of  the  tale ;  and  the  merum  sal  of  AilieDi 
could  not  have  been  more  delightftil.  To  add  to  our  aomse- 
ment,-  he  called  for  the  poems  of  Allan  Ramsay;  and  ted 
several  of  them  to  us  in  what  he  declared  to  be  the  M 
Scottish  pronunciation ;  laughing  incessantly,  and  with  p^ 
self-complacency,  as  he  proceeded.  For  his  abilify  tonad 
in  this  manner  I  found  he  valued  himself  more  than  (far  n^ 
other  characteristic;  and  he  often  declared  to  us,  that  he kU 
found  but  one-man  in  America,  who  could  read  the  Seottt 
dialect  as  well  as  himself.  The  man,  it  seems,  is  a  oativi 
American;  and  for  this  attainment  only  was  held  bj  oV 
landlord  in  extravagant  estimation.  I  -never  before  aiV  i 
Scotchman,  who  did  not  possess  a  strong  attachment  to'tt 
native  country.  But  our  host  appeared  to  value  Scothntdtt 
no  other  reason  than  because  it  had  given  birth  to  lio  i(^ 
spectable  a  personage  as  himself. 

The  road,  on  which  we  had  travelled  since  we  left  Ktat- 
skiD,  is  called  th^  Susquehannah  turnpike.  It  conmMBOtt 
at  Kaatskill,  and  terminates  at  Wattles's  ferry ;  is  well  oa^^i 
but  passes  over  ground  too  uneven  to  be  pleasant.  A  0^ 
turnpike  road  is  begun  from  the  ferry,  and  intended  tb  jiS 
die  great  western  road  firom  Utica,  either  ait  Cayuga  biiiii^ 
or  Canandagpia.  This  route  will  furnish  a  nearer  jaan0J^ 
than  that  which  is  used  at  present. 
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f .  The  township  of  Sidney  terminates  at  the  river.  That,  in 
which  we  now  were,  is  named  Unadilla^  and  lies  in  the  county 
of  Otsego.  It  is  composed  of  rough  hills  and  vallies,  with  a 
handsome  collection  of  intervals  along  the  Susquehannah.  On 
a  remarkably  ragged  eminence,  immediately  north-west  of  the 
rirer,  we  saw  the  first  oaks  and  chesnuts,  after  leaving  the 
neigiibourhood  of  KaatskiU.  The  intervening  forests  were 
beech,  maple,  &c.  The  houses  in  Unadilla  were  scattered 
dong  the  road,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  river.  The  set- 
tlement is  new,  and  appears  like  most  others  of  a  similar  date. 
ftafts,  containing  each  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand 
het  of  boards,  are  from  this  to¥mship  floated  down  the  Sus- 
lodiannah  to  Baltimore.  Unadilla  contained,  in  1800,  828 
nhabitanto ;  and,  in  1810,  1,430. 

Thursday,  Sept  27th,  we  left  our  inn,  and  rode  through 
Oxford  township,  and  No.  15  in  Norwich,  to  the  north  line 
if  No.  10  in  the  same  township.  I  presume  also  we  must  have 
srosfed  a  comer  of  Jericho,  before  we  entered  Oxford ;  but, 
IS  I  fin  ignorant  of  the  dividing  line  between  these  townships, 
My  easily  have  mistaken  this  fact.  The  whole  distance  was 
Wr^y^ne  miles. 

Tl)e  first  two  miles  of  our  road  along  the  Susquehannah 
I|fl0r^  tolerably  good,  and  with  a  little  labour  capable  of  being 
mMHent  We  then  crossed  the  Unadilla,  a  river  somewhat 
WMlHlffy  but  considerably  longer,  than  the  Susquehannah  pro- 
ffifl  iqnite  as  deep,  and  as  difficult  to  be  forded.  Our  course 
O  fldi  river  was  south-west  We  then  turned  directly  north 
io9§  the  banks  of  the  Unadilla ;  and,  travelling  over  a  ragged 
qjlv  passed  through  a  noble  cluster  of  white  pines ;  some  of 
fUdi,  though  not  more  than  three  feet  in  diameter,  were,  as  I 
ildged,  not  less  than  twp  hundred  feet  in  height.  No  object 
■  Ae  vegetable  worid  can  be  compared  with  this. 
.  Tlhe  way,  which  we  were  advised  to  take,  was  an  obscure 
ifidb»  crossing  a  tract  which  lay  in  an  acute  angle,  formed  by 
^  common  road.  We  were  assured,  that  we  should  save 
(pn  flsiles  out  of  ten  of  our  distance.  About  five  miles  of  our 
mf  we  had  no  other  than  a  horse  track;  with  the  aid  of 
lUdLwe  crossed  two  deep  vallies  and  two  lofty  hiUs,  the 
Mt  of  them  a  mountainous  height.  Our  path  was  alternately 
ifajr,  rocky,  aod  steep ;  so  steep  at  times,  as  to  oblige  us  to 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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lead  our  horses.  To  add  to  our  trouble^  we  were  seyeral 
times  at  a  loss  concemiog  our  road^.  and,  thf^  country  bekg 
an  absolute  forest,  were  unable  to  inquire. 

'  After  descending  the  last  of  these  hills  we.  found  the  com- 
mon road,  on  the  margin  of  the  river  Chenango.  Here  we 
soon  left  the  township  of  Oxford,  and  entered  that  of  Non 
wich.  In  this  part  of  our  journey  we  passed  through  ^  coner 
of  Jericho,  and  the  whole  breadth  of  Oxford ;  both  of  them 
in  the  county  of  Chenango.  I  have  already  exhibited  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  townships  in  the  parts  through  which  we 
passed.  The  town  of  Oxford  is  built  on  the  Chenango,  foor 
or  five  miles  west  of  our  course.  It  is  said  to  be  a  pretty, 
flourishing  village,  of  considerable  size  and  business. 

Oxford  contained,  in  1800, 1,405  inhabitants;  and»  in  lfilO» 
3,983.    Jericho  contained,  in  1800,  939  inhabitants ;  and,  iD> 
1810, 1,608. 

Oxford  is  the  shire  town  of  this  county'*'.     The  soil  qI  tli5^ 
township  appeared  generally  to  be  good. 

The  remainder  of  our  journey  lay  within  the  toWnsfaqi  of 
Norwich.  A  township  in  this  state,  you  will  remember,  is  « 
very  different  thing  from  what  the  same  word  indicates  ib 
New-England.  There  it  denotes  a  tract,  often  less*  and  not 
very  frequently  more,  than  six  miles  square.  Here  a  town? 
ship  is  most  commonly :  a  considerable  extent  of  oonntEj. 
Windham,  for  instance,  contains  more  than  one-third  of  the 
county  of  Greene;  and  Batavia,  almost  the  whole  cipuntjr  of 
Genessee;  a  tract  little  less  than  the  state  of  .Connectijcut* 
To  thb  mode  of  division  the  present  state  of  population  givfi 
birth.  As  inhabitants  of  townships,  the  people,  of  this  stat^ 
are  entitled  to  a  great  part  of  the  privileges  und  sivjb^ted  Ip 
a  great  part  of  the  duties  which  belong  to  its  oitisens.  F<M^ 
this  reason,  whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  penons  h^we 
planted  themselves  in  a  given  tract,  of  such  extent^  Aat 
they  can  act  without  serious  inoonv€>nience  in  the  piopv 
business  of  a  township,  such  a  tract  is  incorporated  fpr  tip 
purpose.  When  you  read  therefore,  in  these  Letteis^  thai  (i 
township  in  this  state  contains  several  thousfmd  inbabplaiiti^i 
you  will  remember,  that  the  ground  occupied  by  tiiem  M^M, 

•  -  •  •  •     • .  * 

or  *  Narwtdi  it  row  Uie  shire  town  (181&). 
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iB<Mt  mftances  of  sufficient  extent  to  form  several  snch  to^n- 
slnps  as  those  in  Connecticat  or  Massachusetts. 

Norwich,  through  which  lay  the  remainder  of  our  journey 
this  day,  contains  six  squares  and  a  large  gore,  or  irregular 
tract,  equal  in  the  whole  to  seven  New- England  townships. 
The  parts,  through  which  we  travelled,  were  Nos.  15  and  10. 
Our  road  passed  wholly  along  the  river  Chenango ;  partly  on  in- 
tervals, and  partly  on  the  rising  grounds,  by  which  they  were 
bordered.    The  surface  was  agreeable,  and  the  road  good. 

This  river  is  little  less  than  the  Susquehannah  before  its 
junction  with  the  Unadilla,  and  of  considerably  greater  lengtL 
It  rises  in  Cazenovia;  and,  running  a  south-eastern,  southern, 
and  south-western  course,  unites,  after  receiving  the  Tiogh- 
mog^ha,  with  the  Susquehannah,  between  the  townships  of  Che- 
nango and  Union.  It  is  a  beautiful  stream.  Two  ranges  of 
hills  ran  parallel  with  its  course  for  a  great  distance.  Between 
thenr  spreads  an  expansion,  composed  partly  of  declivities  and 
partly  of  intervals,  extending,  after  we  entered  it,  more  than 
tfdrty' miles  in  length,  and  frdm  half  a  mile  to  two  or  three 
miles  in  breadth.  Down  the  river  it  extends  nmny  miles 
fiuther.  The  part  of  Una  valley,  through  which  wei  passed, 
partktiiariy  the  first  twenty  miles,  is  much  more  beautiful  than 
ariy  other  spot,  which  we  saw  in  our  journey,  except  the  val- 
toy  of  the  Mohawk.  The  intervab,  especially,  are  possessed 
<^  all  the  elegance  and  fertility  found  in  those,  which  lie  far 
up  Connecticut  river.  These  fine  grounds  are  devoted  to  the 
several  obj^ts  of  cultivation  suited  to  the  climate,  and  boun- 
ttfblty  reward  the  labours  of  the  husbandman.  By  the  hills, 
whkfh'ore  of  considerable  hei^t,  handsomely  varied  in  their 
stuamits,'  and' in  lieveral  places  finely  tufted  with  groves  of 
lAlte  pine,  this  TBgion  is,  to  the  eye,  sequestered  firom  the 
wM,  '  like  the  vale  of  Cashmire,  it  seems  capable  of  yield- 
ing, within  itself,' ani|de  means  of  happiness  to  a  great  number 
^'^irtta.otm  inhabitants.  At  'a  future  period,  when  the  popu- 
Itionof  these  states  shall  be  far  advanced,  men  of  intelligence 
^M  vtrtde  may;  perimps,  seek  a  retreat  firom  the  folly,  bustle, 
4ad  vice,  which  haunt  the  residence  of  wealth  and  splendour, 
ir  tlieliemtiftil  vale  of  Chenango. 
'•  -  *^e  fared  Aui  day  much  better  than  the  preceding. 

wai'iiilorporkted  m  1796.    In  1800  the  number  cf 
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its  inhabitants  was  2^219 ;  in  1810,  tiiat  part  of  it,  which  still 
retained  the  name,  contained  2,550. 

Tuesday  morning,  September  28th,  we  left  Norwich  and 
rode  to  Cazenovia,  through  the  townships  of  Sherburne  and 
Hamilton,  pursuing  our  course  along  the  Chenango  to  its 
head-waters,  about  sixteen  miles.  The  settlements,  here, 
seemed  to  have  been  little  more  than  begun,  and  terminated 
soon  after  we  left  the  Chenango  in  an  absolute  forest 

Before  we  left  the  valley,  we  crossed  a  tract  of  muddy  road, 
such  as  I  formerly  described  in  the  account  of  Littleton. 
After  we  ascended  the  hills,  in  which  the  Chenango  finds  its 
springs,  we  struggled  through  six  or  eight  miles  more ;  the 
mire  being  deep,  and  encumbered  with  roots  and  stones. 
These  hills  lie  partly  in  Hamilton  and  partly  in  Cazenom. 
They  are  rough  and  unpleasant.  The  soil,  however,  is  good. 
The  settlements  are  absolutely  new,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
labouring  under  all  the  inconveniences  and  hardships  attendant 
upon  the  difficult  task  of  clearing  a  wilderness. 

Sherburne  contained,  in  1800,  1,282 ;  and.  in  1810,  2|488 
inhabitants.  Hamilton  contained,  in  1800,  2,363 ;  aod,  in 
1810,  2,220  inhabitants. 

Both  these  townships  have,  I  suppose,  been  divided  since 
the  year  1800 ;  and  both,  in  tracts  farther  eastward,  have  con- 
siderable settlements.  The  county  of  Chenango,  also,  lv» 
been  divided ;  and  the  northern  division,  including  these  town- 
ships, is  named  the  county  of  Madison. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  of  Cazenovia,  the  fiice  of 
the  country  was  suddenly  changed.  The  steep  hills  and  nar- 
row vallies  gave  place  to  a  succession  of  easy  rising  groonds 
and  open  expansions.  To  us  this  change  was  peculiarly  pl^ 
sant.  We  were  wearied  by  labouring  down  rapid  descents 
and  climbing  steep  acclivities ;  and  our  eyes,  long  straiteiod 
in  their  excursions,  and  tired  by  a  confinement  to  the  saae 
disagreeable  objects,  were  delighted  with  being  able  to  tf' 
patiate  over  an  extensive  region.  We  also  found  the  roid 
better,  and  a  chain  of  settlements  continued  to  the  town  tf 
Cazenovia.     We  arrived  at  sun-set. 

The  time  was  peculiarly  unfortunate.  A  regiment  of  ^ 
Utia.  coUected  from  the  surrounding  country,  had  just  beeo 
dismissed,  after  a  review.     Many  of  the  offioe^  mid  loldi^ 
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liad  come  from  such  a  distance,  that  it  was  too  late  for  them 
to  return  home.  They  had,  therefore,  taken  lodgings  here  for 
tiie  night.  Tumult  and  disorder  are  incident  to  occasions  of 
tins  nature ;  here  they  were  increased  by  peculiar  circum* 
stances.  The  officers,  lately  commanding  the  regiment,  were 
men  of  worth  and  reputation.  They  possessed  also  a  consi- 
derable share  of  military  skill,  spirit,  and  ambition.  Under 
their  discipline  the  regiment  had  become  distinguished  for  pe- 
culiar improvements  in  every  part  of  the  military  character, 
and  bad  prided  itself  not  a  little  on  this  dbtinction.  When 
these  officers  were  displaced  by  the  government  of  the  state, 
an  the  noncommissioned  officers  in  the  regiment,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  their  disgust,  resigned  their  places ;  but  their  resigna- 
tion was  not  accepted. 

The  newly  appointed  officers  were  of  opposite  politics,  and 
as  opposite  characters.  They  were,  as  we  were  informed, 
destitute  of  all  military  knowledge,  and  ignorant  even  of  the 
most  ordinary  exercise.  When  they  first  appeared  upon  the 
pnrade,  the  soldiers  professed  to  be  wholly  imacquainted  with 
their  duty,  and  intentionally  performed  every  manoeuvre  in 
die  most  awkward  and  improper  manner.  At  length  the  offi- 
cers, mortified  beyond  expression,  besought  them  in  terms  of 
rerj  bumble  supplication  to  do  their  duty.  The  soldiers  re- 
pGed,  that  if  the  officers  would  be  so  good  as  to  teach  them 
bow  it  should  be  done,  they  would  readily  obey  their  instruoi- 
Sons.  This,  however,  the  soldiers  well  knew  they  were  una- 
ble to  do.    The  evil  was,  therefore,  without  remedy. 

The  troop,  attached  to  this  regiment,  a  fine,  volunteer  com- 
piny  of  young  men,  dressed  in  a  handsome  uniform,  well  ac- 
Mratred  and  well  mounted,  refused  absolutely  to  obey  the  new 
officers,  and  compelled  the  government  of  the  state  either  to 
Baband  them,  or  continue  their  former  officers  in  command. 
the  latter  part  of  the  alternative  the  government  chose  as  the 
Smb  evil,  not  improbably  because  it  would  hazard  the  loss  of 
fei^' fewest  votes.  These  men,  therefore,  still  held  their  com- 
tiiiBions,  except,  perhaps,  the  captain.  At  his  house  the  troop 
had  this  day  engaged  a  dinner.  But  when  they  found,  that 
Ab  field  officers  of  the  regiment  were  to  dine  at  the  same 
iMe,  and  to  take  precedency  of  their  own  officers,  they  witb- 
Afeir  to  a  man. 
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little  tale  exhibits,  in  a  clear  light,  the  depraving  effi- 
cacy of  ambition  on  the  minds  of  those,  who  are  seized  by  the 
love  of  place  and  power.  Nothing  could  more  forcibly  dis- 
play the  grovelling  tendency  of  this  character  than  the  mea- 
•fiires  adopted  by  the  government  of  the  state  on  this  occasion. 

Such  expedients  as  these  rend  asunder  the  sinews  of  go- 
vernment. Subjects  cannot  fail  to  discern  in  them  the  selfish- 
ness, injustice,  and  folly  of  their  rulers.  The  law  loses  its  do- 
minion, and  the  government  its  utility.  The  contempt  and  re- 
probation, directed  immediately  to  those  who  are  appointed, 
are  instinctively  transferred  to  those  who  appoint,  and  from 
the  officer  to  the  law  under  which. he  acts.  Besides,  the  con- 
cessions, here  made  by  the  mag^trate,  were  made  to  revolt, 
and  can  terminate  in  nothing  but  the  encouragement  of  dis- 
obedience. The  government,  which  thus  yields,  will  soon  be 
obliged  to  yield  regularly,  and  at  no  great  distance  of  time 
will  be  a  government  m  name  only. 

I  shall  not  now  descant  on  the  morality  and  policy  of  re- 
warding with  offices  of  trust  and  profit  those,  who  are  of  our 
party,  merely  because  they  are  of  our  party ;  or  those,  who 
support  our  political  advancement,  merely  because  they  si^p- 
port  it.  This  subject  I  may,  perhaps,  resume  at  another  time. 
At  present  I  shall  only  observe,  that  it  is  a  prostitution  alike 
of  principle  and  decency,  and  that  within  a  moderate  period  it 
may  subvert  the  freedom  of  any  country. 

We  arrived  when  the  confusion,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
was  at  its  height,  and  found  the  only  inns  in  the  town  pre- 
occupied.    Mr.  B ,  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  this  town, 

having  become  acquainted  with  our  situation,  very  politely  in- 
vited us  to  his  house,  where  we  found  every  proof  of  refined 
hospitality,  and  spent  the  evening  in  the  company  of  intelligent, 
friendly,  and  wjell-bred  gentlemen. 

The  town  of  Cazenovia  is  a  pretty  settlement,,  built  on  the 
south-eastern  quarter  of  a  small  lake,  bearing  the  .same  name. 
This  beautiful  piece  of  water  is  about  four  miles  in  length 
fiN>m  north  to  south,  and  from  half  to  perhaps  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  in  breadth.  A  mill-stream  enters  it  at  the  southern  end, 
and,  passing  through  it,  carries  its  waters  onward  to  the  Onei- 
•da  lake.  It  b  principally  supplied  by  subjacent  springs.  Its 
temperature  is,  therefore,  cool,  and  its  waters  are  salubrioos. 
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The  houses  in  this  town  are  chiefly  boilt  on  a  single  street, 
running  from  east  to  west.  Generally  they  are  decent,  and 
some  of  them  neat.  Colonel  Lincklaen,  a  native  of  Holland, 
and  agent  of  what  is  here  called  the  Holland  company,  has 
built  a  handsome  seat  with  pretty  appendages  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  lake. 

By  this  gentleman  I  was  informed,  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  lands,  which  had  been  sold  under  his  agency,  had  al- 
ready gone   through  the   hands   of  several  successive  pro»> 
prietors.     What  is  true  of  these  lands  is.  extensively  true  of 
the  whole  of  what  is  called  the  western  country  of  this  state : 
the  persons, ,  by  whom  these  lands  ^  are  purchas^i),  have,  in 
many  instances,  been  of  the  class,  which  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore as  pioneers,  or  foresters.     The  character  of  these  people, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  conduct  the  business  of  forming 
plantations  in  the  wilderness,  I  have  heretofore  exhibited.   To 
that  exhibition  I  shall  add  nothing  here,  except,  that  when 
they  have  sold  their  first  farm  they  purchase  and  sell,  in  the 
same  manner,  a  second,  a  third,  and  sometimes  a  foprth;  and; 
that  their  progress  from  east  to  west  removes^  and  has  already . 
removed  them,  from  New-England  to  New- York,  from  New- , 
York  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  from  the  state  of  Ohio  to  Loui- 
siana.     In  this  manner  the  strong  columns  of  civilized  meu^ 
regularly  push  before  them  these  Arabian  troops;  and  will,  at.; 
no  great  distance  of  time,  follow  them  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     , 

I  am,  Sir»  &c. 


-c  OE.'; 
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Bolland  Company,  Face  of  the  Country  from  SulKvan  to 
Canandagua.  Manlius.  Varieties  of  Names  given  to 
Townships.  Onondaga.  Salt  Springs.  Marcellus.  Early 
Fall  of  Snow.  Skeneateles  Lake.  Aurelius.  Cayuga 
Bridge.  Account  of  Lakes  in  this  Region.  Junius. 
Creneva.     Seneca  Lake. 

Dear  Sir; 

Th  b  Holland  company  ori^nally  purchased  in  this 
vicinity  60,000  acres  of  land;  a  large  tract  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Whitesborough,  lying  about  fifty  miles  north-east- 
ward from  Cazenovia ;  and  almost  the  whole  county  of  Ge- 
nesee, at  the  western  end  of  this  state.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, that  they  have  also  made  a  considerable  purchase  in 
,ttie  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  whole  possessions 
'in  these  two  states  are  considerably  more  extensive  than  Con- 
necticut. 

*  Saturday,  September  29th,  we  left  our  hospitable  friends  at 

Cazenovia,  and  proceeded  through  the  townships  of  Manlius 

,and  Onondaga  to  Marcellus:    thirty-one  miles.      For  three 

miles  our  road  lay  along  the  beautiful  lake,  which  I  have  men- 

.tioned,  and  was  very  pleasant.     It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that 

rthe  fever  and  ague  is  here  unknown :  and  that  the  soil  of  this 

neighbourhood  is  rich. 

The  Cazenovia  road  joins  the  western  turnpike,  as  it  is 
jWe  called  (that  is,  the  great  road  from  Utica  to  Canandagua), 
^fit  the  distance  of  four  miles ;  and  in  the  centre  of  a  pretty  set^ 
^i^ment,  in  the  township  of  Manlius.  Here  our  travelling  in- 
^  conveniences  chiefly  vanished.  The  road  was  excellent,  the 
'^ surface  smooth,  and  the  settlement,  though  nearly  of  the  same 
date,  was  much  farther  advanced.  The  houses  were  better, 
and  were  surrounded  with  mor^  convenience^'.     Fruit  trees 
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aboanded,  and  among  them  the  peach,  g^wing  and  bear- 
ing with  the  utmost  Inxnriance.  Indeed  from  Cazenovia  on- 
ward the  appearance  of  the  coontry  differed  less  from  that  of 
ttie  ancient  settlements  in  New- England  than  from  that  of  the 
eountry  through  which  ive  faad  fapsig  passed.  Still  there  are 
intermingled  many  proofs,  that  it  had  been  recently  settled. 

The  houses,  visible  from  this  road,  generally  stand  on  its 
fldes,  and  have  been  built  within  the  last  fifteen  years ;  most 
qC  them,  iiideed,  within  ten.  The  changes,  made  here  during 
fbin  period,  are  greater  than  any  person  who  has  not  been 
W  eye-witness  of  them  will  believe ;  and  greater,  I  suspect, 
tban  any  which  have  taken  place  in  the  United  States  during 
an.  equal  length  of  time.  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  questioned 
whether  they  have  ever  been  paralleled  in  the  world. 

As  this  country  differs  materially  from  any  other  through 
which  I  have  passed ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  exhibit  it  in  a 
jgeseral  description ;  particularly,  because  an  extensive  saine- 
oess  spreads  over  it,  and  few  of  those  distinctive  features, 
which  divide  other  tracts  into  minuter  portions,  are  found 
hflije* 

« The  surface  from  Sullivan  to  the  western  limit  of  Canan- 
jd|agua  (beyond  which  a  sensible  alteration  begins)  is  made 
^  of  hills,  vallies,  and  plains*.  In  this  description  I  include 
f^ut  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road,  so  far  as  that 
extent  was  visible  on  our  route.  Throughout  the  whole  tract 
X  do  not  remember  a  single  mountain,  except  two  or  three, 
6l,a  moderate  height,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
males  on  the  south.  None  of  the  hills  are  high ;  nor  are  they, 
Jffifiept  in  very  few  instances,  of  a  rapid  ascent.  Each  Ull 
iWmy  be  conceived  of  in  the  following  manner.  When  you 
M^end  firom  a  valley  to  the  top,  you  behold  a  vast  plain  spread 
before  you,  and  on  both  hands,  where  the  view  is  uninterrupted 
pccept  by  forests.  These  plains  are  not  indeed  without  ine- 
^jwdiiiefl ;  but  they  are  such  as  make  little  impression  on  the 
apa* .  Hie  traveller  passes  over  them  with  sensations,  differing 
ipfj  little  from  those,  which  are  excited  by  a  surface  abso- 
lotely  level ;  and  they  often  extend  from  six  or  eight  to  twelve 
o^  /onrteen  miles.     Descending  into  a  valley  he  finds  a  kmg 


»-i  - 


jy^r^  fWIKfan  k  ioaifdnlely.  north  of  CiMMinom,,  and  east  of  Manliot. 
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eontinaed  hollow,  reaching  in  length  a  great. distance* -and « 
its  appearance  semi-cylindrical^  except  that  it  is  flattened  Jt 
the  bottom.     The  heights  of  the  hills  on  either  side  are  limited 
by  a  line  nearly  horizontal,  exactly  resemble  each  other,  aid 
stretch  many  miles  north  and  south  of  the  road.     As  he  paaiet 
onward  day  after  day,  he  will  find  the  streams,  the  lakes,  and 
the  villages,  to  be  almost  the  only  yariations  from  this  pidure. 
Not  an  interval,  except  in  two  spots,  not  an  arched  or  poiated 
summit,  a  round  or  conical  hill,  a  cliff  or  a  precipice,  was 
visible,  from  Utica  to  Buffaloe  Creek ;   a  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles ;  except  a  small  tract  of  undulating  country  in 
Bloomfield  and  Charleston,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.    The 
traveller  can,  therefore,  find  no  difficulties  presented  by  tk 
surface ;  nor  the  farmer  any  serious  hindrances  to  his  cnki- 
vation.     But  the  man  of  taste  will  find  those  varieties  wanting, 
which  have  delighted  his  eye  in  other  regions ;  and  the  poet 
and  the  painter  will  seek  in  vain  for  those  objects,  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  behold  under  the  influence  of  fii»- 
cination;  and  to  depict  with  enthusiasm  and  rapture.  ^  lie 
phrase,  "  beautiful  country,*'  as  used  here,  means  appropriateiy« 
and  almost  only,  lands  suited  to  the  purposes  of  husband^: 
and  has  scarcely  a  remote  reference  to  beaufy. of  landscape. 
When  we  firit  entered  this  region,  after  having  eecapei  firom 
the  rude  hills,  which  surround  the  head-waters  of  the  Chor 
nango,  we  were  not  a  little  gratified ;  but  before  we  had  trir 
veiled  in  it  aisingle  day,  it  became  dull  and  wearisome. 

Of  the  progress,  which  has  been  made  in  settling  this  connn 
try,  you  may  form  tolerably  correct  apprehensions  front  te 
following  account.  There  are  a  few  instances,  in  which  tlia 
forests  extend  on  the  road  four,  five,  and  six  miles.  On  Iha 
Seneca  river  we  found  one  spreading  perhaps  seven  or.eigliU 
Frequently  they  occupy  small  distanote.  The  settlemeDti 
are  either  villages,  hamlets,  or  long  continued  linm  of 'ftmr 
houses,  distant  from  each  other  an  eighth,  a  fonrtfa,  a  hal^  m4. 
sometimes  three^urths  of  a  mile*  The  villages  arefioir ;  .th^ 
hamlets  are  more  numerous ;  but  IJbe  extent  is  chiefly  ooonpied 
by  these  lines  of  fium-houses.  There  is  imtlang,  wUch  .oiai: 
be  called  a  town;  cficept  Oeoieva  and  Canandagna. «     . .  ;.u    •  • 

The  houses  throughout  this  tract  are,  ahnost  nmveraaUtjr  of 
wood ;  many  of  one»  and  many  of  two .  stofi^    Awmk  wm-: 
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ler  of  them  are  decent  buildings ;  many  are  neat ;  and  some 
ore  handsome.  Taken  together,  they  exceeded  my  most 
aogpiine  expectations. 

On  the  borders  of  a  mill-stream,  and  around  the  mill 
irected  npon  it,  there  is  regularly  a  small  cluster  of  houses. 
niree  such  streams  'water  the  township  of  Manlius.  The 
oad  is  lined  with  farms  and  houses  throughout  The  soil 
s  good,  and  the  fields  are  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation. 

Manlius  was  incorporated  in  1794,  and  is  the  first  township 
n  this  quarter  belonging  to  the  county  of  Onondaga ;  and 
n  tliis  quarter,  also,  the  first  of  those  called  the  miUtary  town- 
dnps.  These,  composing  the  three  counties  of  Onondaga, 
[Tayuga,  and  Seneca,  contain  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres ; 
md  were  given,  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  to 
tlie  oflBcers  and  soldiers  belonging  to  the  state  of  New- York. 
rhe  number  of  these  townships  is  twenty-five,  and  each 
contains  sixty  thousand  acres.  Within  them,  however,  are 
two  considerable  reservations :  one  belonging  to  the  Onondaga, 
Mid  the  other  to  the  Cayuga  Indians.  This  tract,  generally 
oonsidered,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  western  country. 

Tliere  is  something  singular,  and  I  think  ludicrous,  in  the 
names  ^ven  to  townships  in  different  parts  of  this  country. 
In  the  tract  under  consideration,  they  are  chiefly  derived  firom 
ancient  heroes.  This  may  be  considered  as  characteristical 
of  the  nature  of  the  grant,  and  the  spirit  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  made.  To  exhibit  their  love  of  learning  and  wisdom^ 
diey  have  added  to  these  the  names  of  Solon,  Tully,  Locke, 
C»to,  Cieero,  and  Cralen ;  and,  to  evince  their  taste  for  poetry, 
thej  have  annexed  those  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Milton, 
aiid  Dryden.  In  the  county  of  Tioga,  which  lies  directly 
sooth  of  the  military  tract,  we  are  presented  with  a  new  set 
of  tames;  such  as  Oghquaga,  Chenango,  Tioga,  Owego, 
Chemnsg,  8cc.  ■  In  the  county  of  Oneida  we  find  the  names 
of' Arcadia,  Hybli^  Penelope,  Lucretia,  Pomona,  Flora,  and 
Bnabella ;  and  in  the  county  of  Herkimer,  immediately  east 
of  tiiat,  we  have  Unanimity,  Frugality,  Perseverance,  Sobriety, 
Bbteiprise,  Industry,  Economy,  and  Regularity.  In  the 
eomity  of  St  Uwrence,'  north  of  these,  we  find  another  set: 
tSObimkjt  Kiilaraey,  Kildare,  Ballybeen,  Enms^  St  Patridc, 
«i  CrimMMsk.     In  another  spot,  still,  we  have  the  foBowmg 
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cluster:  Coeyman's,  Guilderlandt,  Watervliet,  Boght,  Cox- 
sackie,  Cobbleshill,  and  Schoharie.  I  think  you  wiQ  agree 
with  me,  that  all  these  could  not  have  come  together  by  an; 
common  means,  nor  in  the  exercise  of  that  ingenuity  wUch 
falls  to  the  share  of  ordinary  men. 

Manlius  contained,  in  the  year  1800,  989  inhabitants ;  and, 
in  1810,  3,821. 

The  township  of  Onondaga  is  composed  of  a  remarlaUe 
valley,  called  Onondaga  Hollow,  and  the  flat  hills  on  boA 
sides.  On  the  eastern  elevation  the  soil  is  inferior  to  that  of 
Manlius ;  and,  what  we  had  not  seen  since  we  left  IJnadilh» 
is  covered  with  a  forest  of  oaks. 

Onondaga  Hollow  is  a  deep  valley,  or,  to  describe  it  more 
exactly,  a  plain,  sunk  far  below  the  level  of  the  bordenog 
country.     The  limit,  at  the  base  of  the  hills  on  each  side,  ^ 
almost  absolutely  straight,  and  therefore  remote  from  beautj. 
The  bottom  is  a  level,  nearly  perfect ;  and  was  originally  a  lean, 
shrub  oak  plain.     Its  breadth  is  more  than  three-fourths  of  a 
mile.     On  the  south  it  has  a  boundary  of  distant  hills ;  on  the 
north  it  is  unlimited.   Through  the  middle  of  it  runs  Onondagai 
creek,  which  empties  its  waters  into  a  lake  bearing  the  s^kme 
name,  and  is  here  crossed  on  a  good  bridge.     What  is  fnbjgar 
lar  in  this  country,  it  is  bordered  for  a  considerable  distanee^ 
by  two  narrow,  ribbon-like  intervals. 

Within  this  township  are  the  celebrated  springs,  caHed  file 
Onondaga  salt  springs;  scarcely  rivalled  in  the  worid^  if  tiiejf 
are  at  all  rivalled,  in  their  utility  to  mankind.  These  springi 
rise  in  a  marsh  at  the  head  of  Onondaga  lake,  somettaMt 
called  from  them  the  Salt  lake*.  This  piece  of  water  is  about 
seven  miles  long,  and,  where  widest,  three  broad.  It  k  ttey 
deep.  The  water  on  the  surface  is  perfectly  firesh,  but  al  ia 
moderate  distance  beneath  is  salt.  The  cause  t>f  this  &el'  Hk 
obvious :  the  lake  receives  its  waters  from  both  fresh  anf  sail 
sources;  and  the  salt  water,  being  specifically  heavier,  Mb-- 
sides.  According  to  Dr.  De  Witt's  estimate,  tddii|f  the*  ape* 
cific  gravity  of  rain  water  at  1,  that  of  these  spiingtf  is  fida 

*  This  account  of  the  salt  springs  I  have  derived  from  a  memoir  of  Bcnh  - 
jiunin  De  Witt,  Esq.  M.D.,  and  from  the  verbal  informatioo  of  Mr.lftjim-  - 
ton,  6f  the  company  of  Wood  and  Byington,  piincipttl  ocCupalrts  of  tbt^ 
aiUt  woiks  at  this  tiuM  (ia04). 
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imS  to  1.110.    The  temperatore  is  from  50^  to  68^ ;  asd 
jiat  of  the  lightest  and  the  heaviest  was  the  same. 

The  water  of  these  springs  is  remarkably  impregnated  with 
fl4t.  Fifty  gallons  yield,  by  boiling,  a  bushel  of  salt,  weigh- 
ng  fifly-six  pounds.  It  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
line. 

The  head  of  the  lake  is  surrounded  for  some  distance  by 
nanhy  ground,  interspersed  with  a  few  trees  and  bushes,  and 
iboipnding  in  flags  and  wild  grass.  The  salt-springs  issue 
ihiefly  from  the  marsh,  near  the  banks  by  which  it  is  enclosed, 
lod  at  various  distances  from  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The 
principal  springs,  which  are  most  highly  impregnated  with 
nU,  and  which  supply  the  greater  number  of  the  manufacto- 
oes  at  present  established,  issue  from  the  marsh  in  a  group, 
it  the  foot  of  the  declivity  commonly  called  the  Salt  Point, 
near  the  spot  where  the  Onondaga  creek  joins  the  lake.  On 
tboM  point  is  built  the  village  of  Salina.  There  are  many  other 
•ah  springs  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  marsh,  some  along  the 
■bores  of  the  lake,  several  miles  farther  down,  and  others  at 
m  eonsideraUe  distance  up  the  creek.  All  these  are  not,  how- 
m^&r,  equally  replenished  with  this  mineral. 

.  These  springs  issue  perpendicularly  from  the  marsh  through 

■pnO  orifices.  The  water  is  conveyed  into  cisterns,  and  thence 

nto  potash  ketdes,  containing  generally  about  eighty  gallons, 

placed  over  furnaces.     When  they  are  filled  they  aie 

le  to  boil  briskly,  until  the  lime  is  deposited  and  removed. 

nt^B  salt  then  begins  to  crystallize,  and  the  boiling  is  sufiered 

la  proceed  gently,  until  the  water  is  chiefly  evaporated.     The 

^It  is  then  taken  out,  and  drained  dry. 

/  Pr.  De  Witt  obtained,  from  half  a  pint  of  this  water, 

Ij^aa.  arohrdupois  of  salt,  and  26  gr.  of  calcareous  earth. 

4i  galloB  of  the  water,  therefore,  contains  8,816  gr.,  or  20  oz. 

WA  76  gr.  of  salt,  and  416  gr.  of  calcareous  earth.     Accord- 

M%  to  this  experiment,  this  water  contains  more  than  one-sixth 

^;.it8  own  we^^ht  in  salt     It  also  includes  carbonic  acid  gas, 

Sid  a  small  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

Mr.  Byington  informed  me,  that  the  customary  estimate  of 
the  salt,  actually  obtained  in  the  works,  was  fifty-six  pounds 
^^t  from  fifty  gallons  of  water.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
iUmgest  natural  brine  hitherto  found  m  the  wbrid.     Dr.  Dib 
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Witt  mpposed  die  water  to  be  impregnated  almost  to  satarar 
tion.  Mr.  ByingtoD  toU  me,  that  salt  could  not  be  dissolved 
in  it,  except  in  exceedingly  small  quantities. 
.  The  latter  of  these  gentlemen  also  informed  me»  that  the 
'qnantilj  of  salt  made  in  the  year  1803  amounted  to  96,000 
bushels,  and  that  in  1804  it  would  extend  to  100,000.  A  duty 
of  four  cents  on  the  bushel  is  paid  to  the  state. 

Thb  salt  is  forbidden  by  law  to  be  sold  for  more  than  sixty 
eents  per  bushel.  Notwithstanding  the  expense  of  transport* 
atlon,  therefore,  it  is  obtained  on  very  moderate  terms  by  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country,  even  at  the  greatest 
distance.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  regions  round  the  lakes  Onta* 
lio,  Erie»  and  Huron,  are  supplied  widi  salt  from  these  springs. 
Even  this  is  not  all :  Messrs.  Wood  and  Bjrington  have  co»- 
imeted  to  furnish  the  merchants  in  Pittsburgh  (Pennsylvania) 
with  four  thousand  barrels,  contaimng  five  bushels  each,  in  the 
jfears  1805,  1806,  and  1807.  This  is  to  be  delivered  by  the 
eoatractors  at  Oswego,  near  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Lake 
Ontario.  The  transportation  from  the  springs  to  this  place  is 
wJioUy  by  water,  except  twenty  yards.  At  Oswego  it  will  be 
shipped  for  Queenstown,  and  thence  conveyed  by  land  eight 
miles  to  Chippewa.  There  it  will  be  8hq>ped  again  for 
Kesque  Isle,  on  the  south-eastern  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 
Tbence  it  will  be  transported  by  land  to  Le  Boeuf,  by  a  port- 
ly of  fifteen  miles;  and  thence,  by  French  creek  and  Alle- 
ghany river,  to  Pittsburgh.  From  Pittsburgh  it  will  be  con- 
fiqred  as  far  as  flie  falls  of  the  Ohio,  for  the  general  supply 
of  the  inhabitants  on  both  sides  of  that  river. 

From  these  facts  you  will  learn  the  importance  of  these 
qprings;  and  will  naturally  ask,  whether  they  are  so  copious 
as  to  supply  such  an  extent  of  country;  especially  when  it 
ifaall  be  gttieraUy  inhabited  t  I  answer,  without  hesitation, 
dttt  the  quantity  of  water  b  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  the 
liact  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  deficiency,  if  it  exist, 
will  not  be  found  in  the  quantity  of  water,  but  in  the  difficulty 
of  manufacturing  it  into  salt  This  is  accomplished  by  boiling; 
and  demands,  even  on  the  present  scale,  a  very  great  quantity 
of  fueL  The  wood  in  the  vicinity  is  ahready  consumed,  and 
imuit  even  now  be  transported  firom  a  distanoe,  which  very 
Mrionaly  enhmcea  &e  expense  of  the  piocefli.    Shodd  tka 
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Bsdo.bo  'puuiRid,  flierefore,  for  riny  great  lengrth  of  time^ 
ciB  of  the  salt  itself  must  be  materially  increased, 
npoaed  to  Mr.  Bying^n  to  adopt  the  process  in  use  on 
nnaida  of  Cape  Cod,  and  formerly  described  in  these 
k^  After  I  had  explained  it,  he  was  so  well  satisfied  of 
pedieacy,  that  he  determined  ■  to  put  it  in  practice, 
ler  the  attempt  has  been  made,  I  am  ignorant.  The 
bataeie  to  its  success,  within  my  knowledge,  is  the  oc- 
A'  wetness  of  the  seasons  in  this  region.  But  allowing 
aoiisideration  all  the  importance  which  it  could  claim, 
N>nvinced,  that  it  will  prove  much  more  convenient,  sa- 
is»  and  less  expensive,  than  the  present  mode, 
i^ofthe  greatest  evils,  attending  this  business,  is  die  un- 
ness  of  the  tract  bordering  on  the  springs.  One  period 
*year  is  proverbially  styled  here  ike  rickly  season ;  at 
a  considerable  number  of  the  woikmen  die  annually. 
rH  is  attended,  and  probably  increased,  by  another ;  viz* 
■sumption  of  ardent  spirits  by  the  workmen.  From  a 
tiQB»  that  these  furmsh  the  greatest  security  against  the 
S'-of  the  climate,-  these  unhappy  people  usia  fliem  so 
Midy,  as  in  considerable  numbers  to  become  dMdLards. 
aiekfiness  of  this  spot  is  rationally  believed  to  flow  from 
IrtfiietioM  of  the  waters  in  the  marsh.  These  are  salt 
ffiated  by  fresh ;  a  compound  which  in  the  hot  season 
B0  more  saddenly  and  entirely  putrid,  than  either  of 
naidd  be  if  unmixed.  The  smell  in  the  warm  season  is 
lely.  offensive,  abd  filb  the  atmosphere  of  the  vicinity. 
■eases,  which  prevail  here,  are  the  fever  and  agne  in 
jng,  andthe  bilious  remittent  in  the  autumn.  It  is  a 
Aioly  reflection,  that  so  much  nee,  and  so  grMt  a  waste 
Mm  .life,  should  be  incident  to  the  acquisition  of  thb 
uy  article.  Should  the  other  process  be  adopted,  a 
art  ef  the  hands  now  employed,  and'  a  sixth  part  of  tibe 
mn  of  these  would  probably  compass  the  object  On 
iceonnts  the  exposure  would  be  proportionally  less; 
le  moe  irwMi  undoubtedly  be  lessened  widi  the  ex- 

adnes,  from  which  these  springs  derive  thehr  salt»  most. 
Eft'  be  near;  otherwise  they  would  be  more.dibiled  with 
lAi  mier  of  otker  sabterraaean  itiMnu.  .The  attempts 
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Bade  to  explore  them  have»  however,  famished  no  prospect 
of  obtaming  the  salt  in  mass. 

Other  salt-springs  of  considerable  importance  have  been 
discovered  in  different  parts  of  this  state,  viz.  in  the  counties 
of  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Ontario,  and  Genesee.  The  quantity  of 
Mtit  furnished  by  all  these  sources,  in  1811,  was  the  fol- 
lowing.:— 

Bushels. 

Onondaga 453,840 

Cayuga 54,000 

Seneca 25,000 

Ontario 8,760 

Genesee 1,400 


543,000 

This  quantity,  allowing  three  bushels  to  each,  will  furnish 
ittk  for  181,000  iamilies ;  or,  supposing  six  persons  in  each 
fiunily,  for  1,086,000  persons. 

The  tract,  surrounding  the  Onondaga  salt  springs,  is  now 
finrmed  into  a  township,  called  Salina,  which  contained,  in 
1810, 1,299  inhabitants. 

We  found  a  small  number  of  houses  in  Onondaga  Hollow. 

The  hill  on  the  west  of  the  valley  is  higher  and  steeper 
tkan  any  between  Albany  and  the  falls  of  Niagara.  The  soil 
OB  the  height  is  clay ;  and  is  said  to  yield  wheat  better  than 
tte  rich  loam,  so  generally  found  throughout  this  country. 
Here,  a  little  north  of  the  road,  stands  the  court-house  of  thui 
oeunty.  It  was  designed  to  be  a  pretty  building;  but  being 
onfinished,  and  standing  in  a  solitary  situation,  has  a  g^loomy 
aapect  The  brow  of  the  hill  presents  to  the  view  of  the  tra- 
veller Onondaga  and  Oneida  lakes,  and  the  country,  by  which 
they  are  surrounded. 

Onondaga  is  said  to  have  been  the  principal  settlement  of 
Ae  Iroquois ;  and  to  have  been  considered  by  them  as  a  kind 
of  metropolis. 

The  township  of  Onondaga  contained,  in  1800,  893  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  the  present  township,  in  1810,  3,775.  The  whole 
township,  including  Salina,  contained,  at  the  latter  date,  5,074. 
.  Maroellui,  the  next  township,  exhibits  little  to  the  eye  of 
Ibe  traveller  to  distingiiiah  it  firom  the  country  in  its  neiglft- 
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^tttAood.  The  land  here  is  however  superior  to  most  in  tiiis 
region ;  and  produces  all  the  grains  and  grasses  of  the  climate 
m  abundance.  Wheat  has  yielded  forty-five  bushels  ao  acre ; 
paise,  from  seventy  to  eighty ;  and  oats  seventy.  Oats  on 
HI  average  grow  to  the  height  of  five  feet,  and  yield  fifty 
baahels.  The  central  settlement  on  this  road  is  thrifty  and 
bandsome.  The  inhabitants  have  erected  a  well-appearing 
Presbyteriwi  church ;  and  are  labouring  with  a  commendable 
ipirit  to  obtain  a  minister.  On  the  morning  of  September  20ih, 
ire  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  ground  entirely 
^^▼ered  with  snow,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  where  it  was  least 
lissohred,  and  the  shower  still  falling.  This  was  a  sight  which 
io  person  in  the  township  had  ever  seen  at  the  same  season 
jf  the  year.  We  attended  public  worship ;  and  suffered  fi'om 
the  cold  more  than  on  most  sabbaths  in  the  winter.  The  con- 
pnegation  were  decent  to  an  edifying  degree ;  and,  it  seems, 
litemble  every  sabbath,  whether  a  preacher  be  present  or  not : 
lome  of  the  graver  members  of  the  church  in  the  latter  case 
"aalring  the  prayers,  and  reading  a  sermon.  This,  though 
nry  common  in  New-Engknd,  was  hardly  expected  by  qb 
aere ;  but  is  one  desirable  proof,  among  many,  of  the  happy 
Jifloence  of  the  institutions,  under  which  they  have  been  ^u- 
saled.  A  general  spirit  of  decency,  sobriety,  and  good  order, 
'^  here  very  plainly  characteristical.  Religion  is  reverenced, 
■id  the  sabbath  regarded  as  a  day  consecrated  to  God. 
.  Aroond  the  church  there  is  a  prosperous  settlement  formed 
m  a  valley,  which  is  watered  by  a  sprightly  mill-stream,  called 
Niae-^nile  creek.  This  stream  conveys  the  waters  of  Otisoo 
ariie  in  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Marcellus  into  that  of 
Daondaga,  and  furnishes  a  considerable  number  of  valuable 


In  the  year  1800,  Marcellus  contained  909  inhabitants; 

in  the  year  1810,  4,735. 
^  Oa  Monday,  October  1st,  we  left  our  inn,  very  well  pleased 
Bffidi  oar  entertainment ;  and  rode  through  the  remaining  part 
cafillaraeDns,  and  through  Aurelius,  and  Junius,  to  Creneva : 
Klaty  miles.  The  country  exhibited  a  similar  face  to  that 
iMiagk  which  we  had  lately  passed.  The  hills  and  vallies, 
r,  vetomed  more  firequently ;  and  the  declivities  were 
and  steeper  before,  than  we  found  them  on  this  da/s 
jovraey.     In  the  western  part  of  Marcellus  there  is  a  beau- 

VOL,  IV.  D 
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tifiil  lake,  named  Skeneateles;  commenciog  in  the  towndMp 
of  Tully,  crossing  the  comer  of  Semproniusy  and  reachinf^ 
through  a  considerable  part  of  Marcellus.    Its  length  is  fifieen 
miles ;  and  its  breadth  from  one  to  two.     At  the  outlet  of  this 
fine  piece  of  water,  sprightly  and  vigorous,  running  between 
high  and  rough  banks,  and  without  any  of  those  marsby  in- 
cumbrances,  which  spread  deformity  and  disease  around  the 
outlets  of  so  many  lakes  in  this  region,  there  is  a  small  settle- 
ment, which  I  thought  peculiarly  pretty.     It  is  built  upon  the 
north  end  of  the  lake,  and  upon  a  handsome,  clean  margin. 
The  lake  is  in  full  view,  and  interested  me  more  thao  any 
odier  on  this  road.     The  shores  on  both  sides  are  elegant, 
arched  slopes ;   the  eastern,  already  handsomely  cultivated. 
The  soil  is  excellent,    and  the  fields  were   covered  with  a 
glowing  verdure.     At  the  south  end  of  the  lake  the  prospect 
is  limited  by  distant  mountains ;  in  this  region  uncommon,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  gratifying  objects. 

The  township  of  Aurelius,  which  lies  immediately  west  t^ 
Marcellus,  wears  the  same  general  appearance.  The  inhabit 
ants  are  visibly  prosperous ;  and,  what  is  uncommon  here,  hav^ 
settled  a  clergyman.  This  gentleman  will  not,  I  think,  di^ 
for  want  of  exercise.  His  cure  comprehends  probably  seventy 
or  eighty  thousand  acres;  and  he  preaches  successively  atfoc^ 
different  stations*. 

We  dined  at  Cayuga  bridge,  where  there  is  a  hamlet,  co^^ 
sisting  of  three  very  good,  and  eight  or  ten  indifferent  hon8C?=^ 
Its  situation  is  pleasant ;  commanding  a  fine  view  of  Cayu^p 
lake,  and  the  country  on  its  borders. 

The  bridge  over  this  lake,  considering  the  recency  of  Ak 
settlements,  may  be  justly  styled  a  stupendous  erection ;  asnl 
is  probably  the  longest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  United  Stalet^ 
the  planking  being  no  less  than  a  mile  in  length -f.     It  is  boJtt 
on  wooden  trestles,  in  the  plainest  and  most  ordinary  maiuicf; 
and  exhibits  nothing  to  strike  the  eye,  except  its  length.   ^ 
is  said  to  have  cost  20,000  dollars,  and  to  be  the  property  tff 
a  Mr.  Swartwout  of  New- York.     The  toll  is  a  quarter  rf* 

*  The  large  and  flourishing  village  of  Auburn  has  been  whc^ly  boJUMSP* 
the  date  of  this  journey.  It  is  within  the  limits  of  what  was  than  ^ 
relius. — Pii6. 

t  The  new  Boston  bridge  is  commonly  said  to  be  longer;  but  the  sfipcl>^ 
tion  of  ^  bridge*^  is  there  given  to  two  bridges,  and  as  many  causeys. 
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finr  DUiii  and  horse ;  the  highest^  I  befieve,  in  the  United 
»  if  we  consider  the  amount  of  the  capital,  and  the 
an  of  travelKng. 

appearance  of  Cayuga  lake,  except  that  there  is  no 
t,  is  exactly  that  of  a  great  river.  Its  length  is  thir^- 
■dies;   and,  if  we  include  its  windings,  not  far  from 

The  water  is  clean.  The  banks  are  of  a  moderate 
,  doping,  and,  so  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  wholly 
d,  except  at  this  little  settlement,  by  a  forest, 
(re  already  mentioned  several  of  these  lakes.  You  may 
y  wiA  to  have  a  general  account  of  them.  The  whole 
r  in  the  western  country  is  nineteen ;  of  which  fifteen 
their  waters  into  the  great  lake  Ontario.  Two  of  the 
,  viz.  Otsego  and  Ganiaderago,  are  the  head-waters  of 
uqnehannah  proper.  A  third.  Mud  lake,  is  one  of  the 
I  of  the  Tioga.    A  fourth,  Chataughque,  is  the  principal 

of  Conewango  creek ;  one  of  the  head- waters  of  the 
any.  The  first  fifteen,  beginning  with  the  easternmost, 
roeeeding  onward  to  the  westernmost,   are   the  fot 

ioias.  Length.  Breadth. 

leida 20  miles.     6    miles. 

aenoyia 4  Of 

londaga 7  3 

iseo 4  li 

eneateles 15  2 

Dii 5  3 

rasco 11  i 

yoga 88  4 

neca 35  4 

ooked 20  2 

aandagua 15  2 

iBjaya,  or  Honeoye 6  2 

Glle 8  1 

adock 7  3 

MSiu 8  3 

iq;o 10  3 

viaderago 5  2 

atangbque 15  2| 

Id, 6  1 

D  3 
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To  these  if  we  add  Long  lake  (of  which,  however,  I  know 
nothing  but  the  name,  and  that  it  is  said  to  lie  in  the  county 
of  Ontario),  the  number  will  be  twenty.     You  will  obseire,  I 
have  given  the  greatest  length  and  breadth  of  each.    The  first 
fifteen  empty  their  waters  into  Lake  Ontario  by  two  channels. 
Of  these  the  first  eleven  find  a  common  passage  in  Oswego 
river;   the  remaining  four  by  the  Genesee.     Crooked  lake 
enters  the  Seneca  by  a  small   stream.     The   Seneca  riyer 
carries  their  united  waters  into  Cayuga  river,  just  at  the  out- 
let.    The   Canandagua  meets  it  farther  down;   as  do  the 
Owasco  and  Skeneateles  still  farther.     Cross  lake  is  a  bason, 
formed  by  the  common  stream  below  the  junction  of  the 
Skeneateles.    The   Onondaga  unites  with   it  about  twenty 
miles  still  lower ;  and  the  Oneida,  after  receiving  the  waters 
of  the  Cazenovia,  ten  miles  lower  still.     All  these  waters  are 
considered  here  as  received  by  the  Seneca  river,  until  their 
junction  with  the  Onondaga.     After  this  the  conunon  stream 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Onondaga  or  Oswego  river,  wlucb 
18  navigable  for  boats  about  seventy  miles.     At  a  future  daj, 
it  is  probable,  that  through  this  channel  a  considerable  com- 
merce will   be    carried    on    down    Lake   Ontario    and  the 
St.  Lawrence  with  Montreal,  whenever  that  city  shall  become 
the  seat   of  regular  and   extensive  business.     Canandagua* 
Seneca,  Cayuga,  and  Oneida,  are  already  useful  channds  oi 
internal  intercourse  to  the  inhabitants  on  their  shores,  par- 
ticularly for  the  transportation  of  lumber  and  wheat. 

These  lakes  are  important  additions  to  the  beauty  of  tt*^ 
country.    All  those,  which  I  have  seen,  are  handsome.    H(^^ 
far  they  contribute  to  health  or  disease,  it  is  difficult  to 
termine.     The  lakes  themselves,    I  suspect,  are 
Several  of  their  outlets  are,  however,  evidently  noxious. 

This  is  certainly  true  of  the  Cayuga  outlet ;  which,  togetb^^ 
with  some  others,  is  marshy  and  disagreeable,  to  the  eye.  Tt0^ 
families  at  the  bridge,  though  living  on  high  and  clean  ground^' 
are,  between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  middle  of  Octoboi^^ 
exposed,  as  they  informed  me,  to  fevers,  especially  to  hSI&o^^^ 
remittents.  We  found  some  of  them  very  ill  at  our  arrivi 
As  the  settlement  lies  south-eastward  of  this  marshy  grbuft 
I  was  surprised  to  find  this  mentioned  as  the  cause  of 
evil.     In  Connecticut,  persons  living,  at  a  small  distance, 
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he  southern  side  of  stagnant  waters,  are  rarely  injured  by 
bem ;  while  those,  who  live  at  considerably  greater  distances 
in  the  northern  side^  particularly  the  north-eastern,  are  apt 
9  be  sickly  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  reason  is ;  the 
outhem  winds,  particularly  the  south-western,  blow  in  that 
tale,  with  little  interruption,  throughout  the  summer  half  of 
be  year.  My  surprise  ceased  when  I  was  informed,  that  the 
orUi- western  winds  blow  almost  continually  throughout  the 
ame  season  in  this  region,  and  therefore  waft  the  miasmata 
f  the  marsh  directlv  to  this  cluster  of  houses. 

In  the  township  of  Aurelius  there  were,  in  1800,  3,312 
ihabitants ;  and,  in  1810,  4,642. 

The  Lake  Owasco  lies  almost  equally  in  this  township  and 
kapio. 

After  we  had  crossed  the  bridge,  we  entered  the  township 
f  Junius ;  and,  travelling  through  a  thinly  settled  and  unin- 
iting  country  about  three  miles,  came  to  the  Seneca  river, 
,  large,  sprightly  mill-stream  of  remarkably  pure,  transparent 
riter.  Here  we  found  a  small  and  poor  settlement.  The 
eaiaining  distance  to  Geneva,  about  seven  or  eight  miles,  is 
I  forest.  The  soil  is  a  hard  clay,  producing  scattered  and 
tinted  oaks.  Here  also  we  found,  in  two  or  three  spots, 
ke  only  white  pines  since  we  left  the  Chenango.  The  whole 
ract  is  dull  and  forbidding. 

Two  or  three  miles  east  from  Greneva  we  left  the  turnpike, 
cid  directed  our  course  to  the  Seneca  lake.  On  the  north 
id  of  this  beautiftd  water,  strongly  resembling  Lake  George 
.  its  elegant,  pellucid  appearance,  the  waves,  agitated  by  the 
>^th  wind,  have  thrown  up  a  hard  beach,  consisting  wholly 
*  gmall  pebbles,  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  two  rods  in 
>Qadth.  A  better  road  and  a  pleasanter  ride  can  scarcely  be 
tagined,  that  is,  in  a  country  so  destitute  of  cultivation, 
he  outlet  of  the  lake,  which  is  the  commencement  of  Seneca 
irer,  is  bordered  by  a  low,  marshy,  dismal  ground,  a  copy  of 
^e  of  diose,  concerning  which  Ossian  says,  that  their  mist  is 

Hie  dart  of  Death." 

Geneva  stands  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Seneca  lake. 
Ife  town  is  partly  built  on  the  acclivity  by  which  it  is  entered 
"om  the  east,  and  partly  on  a  single  street,  running  north 
»d  south  along  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  most  beautiful 
■niiience,  I  think,  for  the  site  of  a  town  which  i  ever  beheld. 
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The  street  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  from  150  to  200  feet 
in  breadth.  The  surface  is  an  easy,  obtuse,  elegant  arch,  and 
at  the  highest  point  elevated  about  200  feet  above  the  lake. 
The  houses  are  chiefly  built  on  the  western  side,  the  lands  on 
the  eastern  being  devoted  to  gardens,  declining  to  the  water, 
and  forming  a  very  ornamental  part  of  the  landscape.  The 
houses  on  the  acclivity,  and  at  its  foot,  are  generally  very  in- 
different, as  are  also  a  number  of  those  on  the  hill.  There 
are  a  few  pretty  buildings,  a  considerable  number  of  decent 
ones,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  as  the  town  is  scarcely  of  six- 
teen years'  standing,  a  number  well  advanced  in  decay.  This 
fact  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  negligence  of  the  pro- 
prietors, and  still  more  by  the  slight,  imperfect  manner  of 
building,  which  to  a  great  extent  prevails  throughout  this 
region.  The  prospect  from  the  street  is  more  attractive  than 
any  other  in  this  part  of  the  state.  The  lake  is  the  most 
beautiful  piece  of  water  west  of  the  Hudson.  The  shores  on 
both  sides  are  handsome  rising  grounds,  covered,  like  those 
of  the  Cayuga,  with  a  rich  forest.  The  south-eastern  view  is 
terminated  at  a  great  distance  by  a  mountain  of  considerable 
length  and  moderate  height,  which,  though  exhibiting  a 
straight,  uniform  summit,  adds  here  an  interesting  variety  to 
the  landscape.  The  whole  aspect  is  remarkably  cheerful  and 
pleasant,  and  is  warmly  commended  by  every  traveller.  For- 
tunately, the  disagreeable  buildings  and  marshy  grounds  which 
I  have  mentioned  are  chiefly  out  of  sight. 

Geneva  is  a  settlement,  formed  by  Major  Williamson.  The 
spot  was  pitched  upon,  both  as  an  object  of  taste  and  a 
theatre  of  business.  Hitherto,  the  latter  part  of  the  design 
has,  however,  failed.  There  are  several  stores  and  mechanics' 
shops,  and  a  considerable  distillery  in  the  list  of  its  buildings. 
But  the  general  aspect  of  business  is  dull  and  lifeless. 

A  respectable  clergyman  is  settled  here,  who  preaches  half 
the  time  to  the  inhabitants,  and  is  employed  the  other  half,  as 
a  missionary  in  the  surrounding  country,  by  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

There  are  about  seventy  houses  in  this  village.  It  lies  in 
the  township  of  Seneca,  which,  in  the  year  1800,  contained 
1,522  inhabitants  ;  and,  in  1810;  3,431. 

I  am,  Sir,  &:c. 


LETTER    III. 


Elaston.  Canandagua.  Bloomfield.  Charlestown.  Hart-, 
ford.  Genesee  River,  Genesee  Flats,  Oak  Plains.  Their 
peculiar  Appearance,  owing  to  Fires  kindled  by  the  Jn- 

dians.  Their  Soil  productive.  County  of  Genesee.  Buf* 
faloe.     View  of  the  Lake,  i^c.     Beautiful  Collection  of 

Clouds. 

Dear  Sir; 

Tuesday,  October  2d,  we  left  Geneva  in  the 
morning,  and  rode  to  Bloomfield  through  Easton  and  Canan* 
dagua :  twenty-one  miles.  In  Easton  we  saw  nothing  remark- 
able, except  that  the  forests  to  a  considerable  extent  were 
composed  of  oaks.  This  township  contained,  in  the  year 
1800,  476  inhabitants. 

The  township  of  Canandagua  lies  chiefly  on  the  western 
side  of  the  lake,  heretofore  mentioned  as  bearing  this  name> 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  county  of  Ontario. 

The  town  of  Canandagua'^  is  built  chiefly  on  a  single  street^ 
formed  along  the  great  road.  Its  site  is  partly  an  easy,  hand- 
some accliyity,  and  partly  an  elevated  level,  at  its  terminatioik 
The  situation  is  inferior  in  beauty  to  that  of  Geneva.  The 
town  itself  is  greatly  superior.  The  houses  are  remarkably 
good  ;  in  a  better  style  than  that  of  most  older  settlements, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  not  defaced  by  any  appearances  of 
decay.  The  inhabitants  are  without  a  church,  but  have  settled 
a  respectable  clergyman.  A  good  building  is  erected  here  for 
an  academy,  on  a  very  pleasant  elevation.  It  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, but  so  far  advanced,  that  it  is  intended  to  establish  m 

*  Tins  name  was  formerly  written  Canandargue,  and  is  now  commonly 
written  Canandaigua.  Both  modes  are  erroneous.  The  Iroquois  have  in 
no  other  case  used  the  diphthong  ai. 
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school  in  it  the  ensuing  winter.  This  building  was  erected  b  j 
several  public-spirited  individuals,  who  have  endowed  the  in- 
stitation  with  funds,  consisting  chiefiy  of  lands,  continually  in- 
creasing in  their  value,  and,  as  is  said,  already  worth  40,000 
dollars.     It  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  trustees. 

The  stores  in  this  town  are  more  numerous,  and  the  mer- 
cantile business  more  extensive,  than  in  any  other  west  of 
Utica,  At  present  it  is  the  resort  of  the  whole  surrounding 
country.  How  long  it  will  retain  this  advantage  cannot  be 
fbreseen.  Trade,  everywhere  fluctuating  in  some  degree,  is 
m  a  newly  settled  country  always  ready  to  shift  its  residence. 
llie  inhabitants  of  Canandagua  have  availed  themselves  of 
tkor  present  advantages.  A  general  spirit  of  industry  and  ac- 
tivity is  everywhere  visible,  and  the  whole  town  wears  a  very 
cheerful  appearance  of  thrift  and  prosperity. 

The  state  of  society  is  in  several  respects  superior  to  what 
is  found  in  any  part  of  this  country  west  of  WUtesborough. 
The  disadvantages,  attendant  upon  recency  of  settlement,  un- 
doubtedly exist,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  in  any  other  place 
vribdch  we  had  visited  on  this  journey. 

The  soil  also  is  excellent,  and  yields  abundantly  the  various 
produce  of  the  climate.  I  never  saw  fruit  trees  more  luxuriant. 
The  late  peaches  were  not  gathered ;  and  of  many  trees,  which 
I  examined  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Williams,  there  was  not  one, 
the  boughs  of  which  were  not  either  bent  quite  to  the  ground, 
or  broken  by  the  load  of  fruit.  Plums,  apricots,  and  apples, 
^  prosper  with  a  similar  luxuriance.  Some  of  the  peaches 
which  I  tasted  were  finely  flavoured.  Greneral  Taylor,  an  in* 
habitant  of  tins  town,  was  supposed  to  have  in  his  orchard 
1 JLOO  bushels  of  peaches.  Some  persons  have  begun  to  distil 
the  juice  of  this  fruit  into  brandy. 

The  enemies,  which  attack  these  fruits  in  many  of  the  an- 
cient settlements,  such  as  the  peach  worm,  the  canker  worm, 
the  rose  bug,  and  the  caterpillar,  together  with  several  sorts 
of.  flies,  some  of  which  sting  the  fruit,  and  others  the  twigs, 
of  the  more  delicate  fruit  tree^,  have  not  yet  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Accordingly  they  all,  even  the  nectarine,  are  cul- 
tivated with  entire  success.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  these 
enemies,  which  make  a  regular  progress  wherever  man  pro- 
vides them  with  food,  will  at  no  great  distance  of  time  ravage 
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Ms  and  orchards  of  this  region,  as  they  hare  long 
ise  of  others. 

idagna  is  the  shire  town  of  this  county.  In  the  court- 
I  decent  building,   ike  inhabitants  hold  their  public 

idagua  lake  is  a  fine  piece  of  water.  At  the  north 
i  deformed  by  a  marshy  outlet,  and  a  margin  of  bul- 
rat  it  generally  has  a  sprightly,  beautiful  aspect.  The 
esemble  those  of  the  Seneca,  but  are  furnished  with 
ntage  of  having  several  points  on  both  sides,  which 
handsomely  into  the  water.  The  southern  limit  is 
ly  formed  by  distant  mountains.  In  the  year  1800> 
rnship  contained  1,158  inhabitants;   and,   in  1810, 

ifield,  the  next  township  to  Canandagua,  is  large,  con- 
bur  squares,  through  the  two  southernmost  of  which 
»or  road.  This  tract  is  g^erally  a  collection  of  hills 
ies,  resembling  in  a  good  degree  those  in  Connecticut, 
J  in  long  continuations,  or  ranges,  like  all  the  preceding 
from  Manlius  to  this  township,  but  assnmmg  many 
of  form,  and  therefore,  to  us  at  least,  particularly 
In  these  hills  the  inhabitants  are  furnished  with  the 
it  article  of  stone  for  building  and  fencing.  The  soil, 
le  of  loam  with  gravel,  is  excellent,  and  produces 
ing  suited  to  the  climate. 

iMests  of  Bloomfield  are  composed  of  oak,  and  in  some 
8  of  chesnut  and  hickory,  together  with  maple,  beech, 
Uf  this  tract  yielding  all  the  variety  of  timber  found  in 
them  parts  of  New-England.  The  oak  whidi  grows 
id  which  is  the  most  valuable  production  of  the  forest, 
ht,  taU,  and  easily  riven.  A  great  part  of  the  fields 
oied  with  rails  made  of  this  timber ;  and  the  inhabitants 
it  will  not  fall  very  far  short  of  the  chesnut  in  resisting 
lies  of  the  weather.  Of  this,  however,  they  cannot  be 
sat  judges,  because  their  experience  has  extended 
tiagfa  the  short  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  Even  if 
oidd  be  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  many  of 
81  be  able  to  form  their  enclosures  of  stone.  In  both 
I  Aey  are  distinguished  from  most  of  the  people  of  this 
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Lands  in  this  township  have  yielded  fifty  bnsheb  of  wheat 

an  acre. 

Bloomfield  is  also  not  less  distinguished  from  all  the  pre- 
ceding country  by  a  succession  of  brooks  and  springs,  wateriog 
the  farms  of  the  inhabitants  as  in  New-England.     A  stream, 
called  Mud  creek,  on  which  there  are  several  pretty  intervals, 
waters  the  whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  this  township.   Another, 
which  is  the  outlet  of  Hemlock,  little,  and  Hanyaya  lakes, 
passes  through  both  of  the  western  divisions,  and  thence  joiw 
the  Genesee  river  in  the  township  of  Hartford.     A  third  lises 
in  the  centre  of  Bloomfield,  and,  running  northward  tbrongii 
Northfield,    discharges   itself  into  Irundequot  bay,   on  the 
southern  border  of  Lake  Ontario.     By  these  streams  the  in- 
habitants are  very  conveniently  furnished  with  mill-seats,    k 
similar  supply  of  water,  for  the  various  purposes  of  life,  is  not 
often  found  in  the  western  counties  of  this  state. 

Bloomfield  is  wholly  divided  into  farms,  and  contains  three 
congregations.     In  two  of  these  clergymen  are  settled.    Tb^ 
third  has  lately  built  a  beautiiiil  church,  the  handsomest  I  m^^ 
with  westward  of  Albany. 

A  part  of  Bloomfield  is  the  easternmost  of  those  ground^* 
which,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  are  denominat^^ 
Oak  Plains.  Charlestown,  and  a  part  of  Hartford,  are  i^^ 
eluded  in  this  tract. 

In  the  year  1800,  Bloomfield  contained  1,940  inhabitants^ 
and,  in  1810,  4,425. 

The  next  morning  we  left  our  friends  at  Bloomfield,  an^^ 
being  furnished  with  fresh  horses,  rode  through  the  remiiiiiii  ^^ 
part  of  this  township,  Charlestown  and  Hartford,  to 
river ;  and  beyond  that  river  nineteen  miles  to  Semis's  inn, 
the  township  of  Southampton :  thirty-eight  miles.  The 
Mr.  F.,  of  Canandagua,  joined  us  at  Bloomfield. 

Charlestown,  and  the  uplands  in  Hartford,  generally 
ble  those  in  Bloomfield.     The  settlements  in  the  fonner 
these   townships   are  of  about   the  same  standing,  but 
country  is  to  my  eye  less  pleasant  and  less  fertile.    The 
dements  in  Hartford  are  more  recent,  so  far  as  we 
than  those  in  Charlestown ;  and  both  the  soil  and  the 
are  visibly  inferior. 

Genesee  river,  by  which  Hartford  is  bounded  on  the 
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mes  in  Pennsylvania,  a  little  soath  of  its  northern  boundary, 
and  near  the  middle  point  of  its  length  from  east  to  west.  In 
&e  near  neighbourhood  of  its  fountains  rise  the  head-waters 
of  the  Alleghany  river,  the  Tioga,  and  the  Sinnemahoning, 
branches  of  the  Susquehannah.  The  Genesee,  after  entering 
the  state  of  New-York,  runs  about  thirty  miles  north-west- 
ward, and  thence  north-eastward  in  a  winding  course  about 
seventy  more.  After  crossing  the  state  of  New- York,  and 
separating  the  counties  of  Steuben  and  Ontario  from  the 
county  of  Genesee,  it  discharges  its  waters  into  Lake  Ontario, 
at  a  small  distance  westward  of  Irundequot  bay.  In  its  course 
it  passes  over  three  sets  of  falls,  said  to  form  a  descent  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  the  whole.  Where  we  crossed 
this  river  in  Hartford,  we  found  it  about  the  size  of  the  Sus- 
quehannah and  Unadilla,  and  a  dull,  disagreeable  stream. 

On  this  river  are  the  Genesee  flats,  large  and  very  rich 
intervals,  the  boast  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  in  my  opinion 
without  reason,  the  envy  of  their  neighbours.  These  lands 
are  not  unfrequently  considered  by  the  people  of  the  western 
country  as  the  best  in  the  Atlantic  states,  and  perhaps  in  the 
world.  The  quantity  of  land,  which  they  include,  I  am  un- 
able to  ascertain,  but  it  may  amount,  perhaps,  to  30,000  acres, 
a  greater  quantity  than  that  on  any  other  river  of  the  same 
size  within  my  knowledge. 

The  soil  of  these  lands,  where  we  crossed  them,  is  the  same 
with  that  of  most  other  new  grounds  in  this  and  other  regions, 
viz.  a  black,  vegetable  mould.  Beneath  this  is  a  deep  strar 
tum,  formed  by  the  finer  particles  of  loam,  washed  from  the 
hills  surrounding  the  head-waters  of  its  tributaries,  and  floated 
down  and  deposited  by  the  river  in  the  manner  formerly  men- 
tioned. The  depth  of  this  mass  is  said  to  be  from  one  to 
ten  or  twelve  feet.  I  presume  the  estimate  is  just,  for  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  intervals  to  exceed  even  twenty  feet. 
The  husbandry,  employed  on  these  lands,  must  at  this  eariy 
period  be  supposed  to  be  very  imperfect.  Such  as  it  is,  the 
parts,  which  are  converted  into  meadow,  are  said  to  yield  an- 
nually three  tons  of  good  hay  by  the  acre.  It  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  vegetable  mould,  with  which  they  are 
covered,  is  the  best  of  all  manure ;  that  they  are,  therefore, 
in  their  highest  state  of  productiveness ;  and  that,  if  estimated 
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according  to  their  present  fertility,  ttiey  will  certainly  be  or^- 
rated.  The  intervals  on  the  Mohawk  were,  witlun  my  re- 
membrance, not  less  celebrated  dian  these.  That  these  are 
still  lands  of  an  excellent  quality  is  unquestionable. 

Intervals  have  two  advantages  beside  their  inherent  fer- 
tility. They  are  easily  cultivated ;  and  are  annually  manored 
with  the  slime  brought  down  by  the  streams,  of  which  they  are 
the  borders.  The  Indians  perfectly  understood  their  value, 
and  chose  them  for  their  own  scanty  husbandry,  with  the  sane 
preference  which  their  successors  have  discovered.  Our  road 
lay  through  a  tract  called  the  Cannewagus  Reservation,  on 
which  were  remaining  a  few  ruined  Indian  weekwams,  and  the 
usual  miserable  relics  of  Indian  agriculture. 

These  intervals  yield  wheat  less  successfully  than  other  pro- 
ducts, that  which  grows  here  weighing  considerably  less  Aan 
that  of  the  uplands.     Hemp  is  cultivated  with  die  greateft 
advantage ;  and  it  is  said,  that  more  than  50,000  dollars  woHh 
of  this  useful  crop  has  been  raised  the  present  year.    The 
opinion  has  long  prevailed,  that  hemp  would  grow  successfiilly 
only  on  intervals,  drained  marshes,  or  other  grounds  of  a  pe- 
culiarly rich  and  deep  soil.     It  seems  not  a  littie  surprisiBg'* 
that  this  opinion  should  ever  have  been  taken  up,  and  macB 
more  that  it  should  have  become  general,  especially  in  Ne^i^* 
England ;  for  it  grows  here,  spontaneously,  to  an  enonnoos 
size  around  the  houses  of  slovenly  proprietors,  and  often  i^ 
&e  highways.     It  is  now  become  an  object  of  the  most  six^' 
cessful  cultivation  in  many  places,  on  uplands  of  no  extnaf^ 
dinary  fertility.     Nor  does  it  impoverish  the  land  on  whida  i^ 
grows  beyond  die  average  degree  of  other  crq>s. 

The  intervals  on  the  Genesee  are  eminentiy  imbealthy,  ^^ 
unhealthy,  as  to  strip  them  of  all  their  peculiar  value. 

At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  bayo^'' 
ihe  Genesee,  we  found  a  small  inn.  Here  we  dined  on  brei»d» 
butter,  and  cheese,  in  the  open  air,  our  hostess  being  Uradabl7 
employed  in  scrubbing  the  only  room  in  the  bouse*  ei00p^ 
two  or  three  which  might  be  called  bed  closets. 

After  dinner  we  soon  entered  the  first  of  the  oak  plains, 
this  side  of  the  river.    It  extends  about  seven  mites  along 
road. 
The  second  begins  about  eight  miles  west  of  Batavia  villa^^' 
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about  thirty-three  miles  from  the  Genesee,  and  eictends  to 
maple  swamp,  or  low  valley,  about  five  miles. 
The  third  begins  immediately  beyond  this  swamp,  and  ex- 
nds  to  Tonnewanta  creek,  about  five  miles  more. 
The  fourth  occupies  most  of  the  distance  between  Tonne- 
inta  and  Murderers'  creek,  about  three  miles. 
The  fifth  commences  at  Ransom's,  fifty-one  miles  firom  the 
eaesiee,   and  extends  to   Ellicott's  creek,  or  Eleven-mile 
eek,  about  eight  miles. 

The  sixth  begins  three  miles  firom  Ellicotf  s  creek,  sixty- 
ree  firom  the  Grenesee,  and  reaches  to  Four-mile  creek, 
rnr  miles. 

This  account  respects  the  old  road  only,  and  on  this  road  all 
le  distances  are  computed. 

The  first  of  these  plains  is  in  every  respect  less  interesting 
im  the  others.  Its  surface  is  less  beautiful,  and  the  ground 
Ml  open.  Young  trees  and  shrubs,  of  a  lean,  forbidding  ap- 
etrance,  are  everywhere  springing  up ;  which,  together  with 
few  miserable  settlements,  looking  as  if  they  would  long 
rtain  this  character,  left  us  little  to  be  pleased  with,  except 
le  fimmess  of  the  road — in  this  country  no  contemptible  gra- 
Hsation.  On  this  plain,  however,  we  found  one  interesting 
iziofiity.  A  large  part  of  the  stones  and  rocks,  for  some  dis- 
nce  on  the  road,  to  the  amount  of  one-third  or  one-fourth 

the  whole  mass,  was  formed  of  marine  shells.  Among 
Bm  we  observed  a  great  many  of  the  oyster,  muscle,  and 
viwinkle.  Some  of  these  were  petrified,  or  perhaps,  in 
^tteor  language,  mineralized.  Others  were  in  their  perfect, 
itive  state ;  and  both  retained  their  proper  figure,  unaltered 
r  time  or  accident.    The  distance  of  this  spot  firom  the  ocean 

about  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles;  and  the  elevation 
Mive  its  level  probably  not  less  than  eight  hundred  feet. 

From  this  plain  we  entered  upon  a  tract  of  maple  ground, 
Mending  about  twenty-four  miles  on  the  road.  At  fifteen 
vlet  from  the  river  we  began  our  passage  through  a  maple 
nrtmp,  four  miles  in  breadth.  Here  all  the  evils,  formerly 
neationed  as  attendant  upon  a  new  road,  were  experienced 
ia  the  highest  degree.  The  stumps  and  roots  were  innu- 
Wiable,  and  singularly  perplexing  and  dangerous.  The 
iiMid,  throughout  most  of  the  distance,  was  knee-deep ;  and 
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often  so  stifl;  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  horse  to  extricate 
himself  without  extreme  labour.     The  sun  was  just  set  when 
we  reached  this  ground.     The  road  was  a  narrow  passage, 
newly  cut  through  a  forest.     The  darkness  soon  became  in- 
tense and  palpable,  the  branches  of  the  trees  on  the  oppofite 
sides  of  the  road  meeting  over  our  heads,  and  excluding  tbe 
faint  light  of  the  stars ;  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  trust  onr- 
selves  wholly  to  the  guidance  of  our  horses.     A  wolf,  whidi 
I  presume  considered  us  as  having  sufficiently  lost  our  wid 
to  become  his  lawful  prey^  howled  after  os  at  a  small  distnce; 
but,  having  preserved  his  own,  perceived  that  we  were  too 
numerous  to  be  attacked.     These  animals   are   fireqoent  io 
this  region,  and  often  do  mischief  to  sheep,  and  other  floaD 
cattle.     They  have  not  been  known  to  attack  men  in  die  dtj 
time.     In  the  night  companies  of  them  have  compelled  in- 
dividuals, travelling  alone,  to  betake  themselves  to  trees  for 
safety,  and  confined  them   to  this  unpleasant  lodging  until 
morning. 

After  groping  and  struggling  for  three  hours,  through  tin 
miserable  tract  of  four  miles,  we  arrived  at  nine  o'clock  at 
our  destined  inn.  It  was  a  log-house,  but  we  were  tm 
kindly  and  comfortably  entertained. 

The  next  morning,  Thursday,  October  24th,  we  left  Benii's 
and  rode  to  Munger^s :  thirty-seven  miles. 

From  Bemis's  to  Batavia  the  country  is  thinly  and  verf 
recently  settled.  The  village  of  Batavia  is  twenty-four  t^ 
from  the  Genesee,  and  stands  on  the  Tonnewanta  creek» 
which  furnishes  it  with  mill-seats.  The  ground  which  h  oc- 
cupies is  low,  but  toward  the  eastern  end  rises  into  a  stft^ 
elevation.  It  contains  from  twenty  to  thirty  houses,  a  coo* 
siderable  number  of  them  built  of  logs,  the  rest  small,  vbA 
chiefly  of  one  story.  The  court-house,  a  well-looking  struettf^y 
has  three  stories,  the  second  of  which  is  the  county  gaoL 

A  more  untoward  situation,  both  for  pleasantness  tfti 
health,  is  not  often  selected  for  a  town.  In  the  season,  irk0 
we  were  on  the  ground,  so  many  persons  were  ill  of  tbe  di^ 
eases  common  to  this  region,  that  those  who  remained  wvM 
were  scarcely  able  to  nurse  the  sick.  The  waters,  whkk  if^ 
stagnated  in  the  road,  were  very  loathsome,  both  in  (heir<p 
pearance  and  smell. 
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Joseph  £nicott,  Esq.,  agent  for  the  Holland  company^  re* 
ides  in  this  village.  This  gentleman  has  published  a  valaable 
lap  of  the  county. 

From  Batavia  there  are  two  roads  to  Buffaloe  creek,  and 
.  third  which  passes  directly  to  Queenstown,  seren  miles 
»dow  the  falls  of  Niagara.  The  last  is  the  nearest  route  to 
he  falls,  but  being  lately  and  imperfectly  made,  and  passing 
hrough  a  country  scarcely  at  all  inhabited,  presents  a  traveller 
.  disagreeable  path,  and  wretched  accommodations. 

The  new  road  to  Buffaloe  creek  is  five  miles  shorter  than 
he  other,  but  is  of  recent  date ;  and  stretches  out  into  no  less 
ban  thirteen  miles  of  mud,  before  it  becomes  re-united. 

The  old  road,  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  ancient 
nilitary  route,  contains  from  eight  to  nine  miles  of  mud,  out 
if  twenty-three.  We  chose  this  by  the  advice  of  gentlemen 
ifiqnainted  with  both;  and  soon  entered  upon  the  first  of 
hiee  miry  expansions,  lying  in  this  part  of  our  journey. 
Dere,  however,  we  had  the  advantage  of  day-light ;  and  the 
nire  was  less  deep  than  on  the  preceding  evening.  Yet  it 
vas  sufficiently  tedious. 

We  dined  at  Dunham's,  five  miles  beyond  Batavia. 

After  leaving  Dunham's,  and  passing  through  another 
naple  swamp,  we  entered  upon  the  second  of  the  plains, 
mentioned  above.  From  the  appellation,  plains,  usually 
iwen  to  these  tracts,  you  will  naturally  think,  as  I  did,  that 
ley  are  level  grounds.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  They 
t^  generally  elevated,  and  everywhere  present  a  surface, 
inding  easily,  without  any  sudden  declivity,  except  on  the 
orders  of  streams  or  swamps.  The  variations  of  surface  are 
Ofwever  continual;  and  some  of  the  eminences  rise  consi- 
eiaUy  above  the  common  level. 

These  grounds  are  also  termed  openings,  as  being  in  a 
E>^eat  degree  destitute  of  forests.  The  rest  of  the  vegetation, 
rtth  which  they  are  covered,  consists  of  grass,  weeds,  and 
ihrubs  of  various  kinds.  The  grass  resembles  a  species, 
■ometimes  seen  on  the  intervals  of  the  Connecticut,  and 
inied,  perhaps  locally,  thatch.  The  stalk  is  single,  fix)m 
Aree  to  five  feet  in  height,  tinctured  in  various  parts  with  a 
hrown  hue,  and  topped  with  a  spreading  ear,  generally  re- 

*aiil>iing  that  of  spear-g^ass.     Beside  the  shrubs,  which  have 
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nothing  remarkable  in  them,  there  are  on  all  these  plains 
some,  and  on  some  of  them  many,  yonng  trees ;  particulariy 
on  that  near  the  Genesee. 

These  grounds  are  of  a  singalar  and  interesting  a|^>ear- 
ance.    The  trees,  growing  on  them,  are  ahnost  umv^sany 
oaks.    They  are  of  four  sorts;  two  white,  the  other  two, 
the  black  and  the  yellow.     One  of  the  white  is  very  common 
in  New-England,   die  other  is  of  a  species  already  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  Bloomfield.     This  tree  is  vefv  tall. 
The  stem  is  exactly  straight,  handsome,  and  without  fimbs 
to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet ;  and  the  crown  is  superior 
in  beauty  to  that  of  every  other  species.     In  the  low  gronaA 
bordering  the  second,  third,  and  fonrdi  of  these  plains,  we  saw 
many  of  these  trees  remarkably  elegant,  and  excelling  ey&] 
vegetable  production  except  the  white  pine.     The  bark  is  of 
a  very  light  hue,  and  separated  into  regular  divisions,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  rock-maple,  but  much  more  beautifuL  Wlieo 
this  tree  is  full-grown,  its  height  exceeds  one  hundred  feet 

On  these  grounds  also  grow  the  chesnut,  the  shag-baik, 
or  kiskatoma,  and  several  other  trees. 

The  soil  of  these  plains  is  loam,  of  a  light  brown  hue, 
mingled  with  gravel,  and  covered  by  a  very  thin  vegetable 
mould ;  the  residuum  chiefly  of  shrubs  and  herbage. 

When  one  of  these  plains  is  seen  at  a  little  distance,  a  tra- 
veller emerging  from  the  forest  naturally  concludes,  that  it  i^ 
the  commencement  of  a  settled  country;  and,  as  he  advance^ 
towards  it,  is  instinctively  led  to  cast  his  eye  forward,  to  fia^ 
the  town  or  village,  of  which  it  is  the  outskirt.     From  tha^ 
impression  his  mind  will  be  unable  to  free  itself;  for  tb^ 
thought,  though  given  up,  will  recur  again  and  again,  in  spit^ 
of  his  absolute  conviction,  that  he  is  in  the  heart  of  an  in^^ 
mense  wilderness.     At  the  same  time,  a  sense  of  stillness  an^ 
solitude,  a  feeling  of  absolute  retirement  from  the  woilft^ 
deeper  and  more  affecting  than  any  which  he  has  ever 
pected  before,  will  be  forced  upon  him,  while  he  is  rovi 
over  one  of  these  sequestered  regions.     No  passage  out 
them  is  presented  to  his  eye.    Yet  though  the  tract  wronm 
him  is  seemingly  bounded  everywhere,  the  boundary  is  evei^^' 
where  obscure ;  being  formed  by  trees  thinly  dispersed,  ac^v 
retired  beyond  each  other  at  such  distances,  as  that,  while    ^ 
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nuiy  places  they  actually  limit  the  view,  they  appear  rather 
o  border  dim,  indistinct  openings  into  other  tracts  of  country, 
rhus  be  always  feels  the  limit  to  be  uncertain ;  and,  until  he 
8  actually  leaving  one  of  these  plains,  will  continually  expect 
o  find  a  part  of  the  expansion  still  spreading  beyond  the 
^eaeh  of  his  eye.  At  every  little  distance,  especially  on  the 
ugher  grounds,  Ibe  view  is  widely,  though  indefinitely,  ex- 
wded  along  the  surface ;  and  a  little  above,  where  he  looks 
bongfa  the  stems  of  the  trees,  is  bounded  only  by  the 
lorioon.  On  every  side  a  multitude  of  chasms  conduct  his 
fye  beyond  the  labyrinth,  by  which  he  is  surrounded ;  and 
mient  an  imaginary  passage  back  into  the  world,  from  which 
le  is  withdrawn ;  bewildering  him  with  expectation,  continu- 
iHy  awakened,  to  be  continually  disappointed.  Thus,  in  a 
dud  of  wild,  romantic  rapture,  he  wanders  over  these  plains^ 
vith  emotions  similar  to  those,  with  which  when  a  child  he 
roamed  through  the  wildernesses  created  in  Arabian  tales,  or 
te  imaginaiy  regions  spread  before  him  in  a  dream.  He  is 
not  only  separated  from  all  human  beings,  but  is  every  mo- 
Bent  conscious  of  this  separation.  Whenever  he  ascends  one 
of  the  superior  elevations,  he  seems  to  stand  above  the  rest  of 
Ae  globe.  On  every  side  he  looks  downward,  and  beholds  a 
prospect,  with  many  vistas  opening  indeed  around  him,  but 
sonducting  his  eye  to  no  definite  object,  and  losing  it  in  con- 
bnm  and  obscurity.  His  view  is  confined  neither  by  forests 
or  mountains ;  while  yet  trees,  in  a  thin  dispersion,  partially 
itornipt  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  discover,  through  their  va- 
iomB  openings,  that  it  has  no  other  limitation  than  the  skirts 
f  the  heavens* 

While  he  wanders  onward  through  this  bevnldering  scenery, 
^  cannot  fail  to  remember,  that  on  these  plains  Indians  have 
il^ed,  and  roved,  and  hunted,  and  fought,  ever  since  their  first 
tttival  firom  the  shores  of  Asia.  Here,  unless  they  molested 
^^d^  other,  there  was  nothing  to  molest  them.  They  were  the 
*He  lords,  the  undisturbed  possessors  of  the  country.  Here, 
'hmefore,  he  will  call  up  before  his  imagination  the  secret 
^^ndings  of  the  scout,  the  burst  of  the  war-whoop,  the  fury 
^  an  Indian  onset,  the  triumphant  display  of  scalps,  and 
^^  horrors  of  the  war-dance  before  the  tortured  and  ex* 
"iring  captive^     Whether  these  thoughts  will  be  excited  in 
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the  mbd  of  any  future  traveller  I  know  not;  in  ay  own*  tiiay 
qmng  up  iosthmtiyely. 

The  origin  of  the  peculiar  appearance  of  these  grooiidB  if 
probably  this.  The  Indians  annually,  and  sometimes  ofteaert 
burned  such  parts  of  the  North- American  forests  as  they  fismid 
sufficiently  dry.  In  erery  such  case  the  fuel  consists  chiety 
o(  the  fiEdlen  leaves,  which  are  rarely  dry  enough  for  an  ei.* 
tmuiTe  combustion,  except  on  uplands;  and  on  these  od^ 
when  covered  with  a  dry  soil.  Of  this  nature  weote  alv^ys 
the  oak  -and  yellow-pine  grounds;  which  were  thwefere 
usually  subjected  to  an  annual  conflagration.  The  beefh 
and  maple  grounds  were  commonly  too  wet  to  be  bumed4 
Hence  on  these  grounds  the  vegetable  mould  is  ftom 
inches  to  a  foot  in  depth ;  having  been  rarely  or  nevor 
sumed  by  fire ;  while  on  the  oak  and  pine  grounds  it  ofts^ 
does  not  exceed  an  inch.  That  this  is  the  effi^ct  of  fire  only  ^ 
and  not  of  any  diversity  in  the  nature  of  the  trees,  is  evidei^^ 
from  the  fact,  that  in  moist  soils,  where  the  fire  cannot  pc^ 
netrate,  the  mould  is  as  deep  on  the  oak  as  on  the  aqil^ 
grounds.  This  mould  is  combustible,  and  by  an  ifrtense  tee 
is  wholly  consumed. 

The  object  of  these  conflagrations  was  to  produce  ficesh  md 
sweet  pasture,  for  the  purpose  of  dUuring  the  deer  tstfce 
spots  on  which  they  had  been  kindled.  Immediatelji  ate 
the  fires  a  species  of  grass  springs  up,  sometimes  catted  fvs 
grass,  because  it  usually  succeeds  a  conflagration,  Whatkff 
it  is  a  peculiar  species  of  grass,  I  am  unable  to  say;  not  it^ 
ing  seen  it  since  the  days  of  childhood.  Either  from  its  natw^ 
or  from  the  efficacy  of  the  fire,  it  is  remarkably  sweeti  ari 
eagerly  sought  by  deer.  All  the  underwood  is  at  the  sUse 
time  consumed,  so  that  these  animals  are  eanly  diacovetodtl 
considerable  distances ;  a  thing  impracticable  where  tlie  fdsik 
have  not  been  burned.  You  will  remember,  that  to  8Q|fl]f 
himself  with  timber  for  a  weekwam,  and  with  wood  fortiA 
was  the  only  use,  which  an  Indian  could  make  of  a  forest;  ^ 
that  the  earth  furnished  him  with  nothing  but  a  place  IbrlMi 
residence,  his  garden,  and  his  game.  While,  thersAffs^  ^ 
destroyed  both  the  forest  and  the  soil,  he  converted  ths^  ^ 
the  roost  profitable  uses  for  himself. 

When  these  grounds  had  been  often  burned,  they  wsi*^ 
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9Qmwe  covered  with  grass.  Tlie  seeds  and  nats,  whence  fa- 
iBie  trees  weald  have  germiDated,  wexe  extensiTely  destrayad 
by  SBocessiye  firet»  Few  trees,  therefore^  eoald  qpring  for 
WBBt  of  seed6»  and  fe^er  still  because  the  surface  was  coTored 
whh  grass;  for  wherever  that  vegetable  has  gained  possession 
of  tiie  soil  forest'  trees  will  never  spring.  The  small  number 
scattered  over  these  plains  grew  on  spots,  which  were  less 
nmiged  by  the  fire  because  they  were  moist,  or  because  they 
iraM  less  covered  with  leaves. 

Thus,  in  time,  these  plains  were  disforested  to  the  degree 
it  iriiiofa  we  now  see  diem,  and  were  gradually  converted  into 
pasture  grounds.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  they  were  in 
afl  probid>Hity  burnt  over  for  ages  after  they  were  disforested ; 
I  presume  down  to  a  very  late  period.  In  a  dry  seasim  of 
atttmmi  the  grass  would  iomish  ample  fuel  for  this  purpose. 

.  That  tUs  is  the  true  cause  of  the  sing^ular  appearance  of 
theae  plains  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  when  the  following  fsets 
arooompared. 

Hiat  the  Indians  customarily  burned,  every  year,  such  parts 
vf  4he  forests  as  were  suflSciently  dry  to  admit  of  conflagration. 

That  these  were  the  oidy  grounds,  which,  except  in  rare 
I,  coaM  be  Miceessfully  bumedw 

That,  wherever  diey  have  been  for  a  considerable  length  of 
fifee  from  fires,  the  young  trees  are  now  springing  up  in 
numbers,  and  will  soon  change  these  open  grounds  into 
I,  if  left  to  the  course  of  nature.  Such,  particularly,  is 
tt»  fact  on  the  first  of  these  plains,  near  the  Genesee  river; 
wai,  atill  more  strikingly  in  Bloomfield  and  Charieston,  where 
ttli>  fires  have  been  longer  intermitted. 

That  in  various  places  the  maAs  of  the  fire  are  now  visible 
€B  the  trunks  of  the  remaining  trees,  particulariy  near  the 
ffmmJL  These  marks  I  suppose  to  have  been  impressed  at 
•sottparatively  late  period,  and  by  fires  kindled  in  the  grass. 
.'  That  on  the  borders  of  these  very  plains,  trees,  of  exactly 
tk  same  species,  are  now  growing  in  great  numbers,  and  in 
*s  umal  repdar  succession,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  within  the 
Haaust  Beighboiarhood  of  those  on  the  plains ;  and  that  this 
ihmAy,  perfectly  explicable  on  this  suppositioo,  is  inex|dioa- 
He  on  any  other. 

Tint  tiMie  can  be  no  account  pven,  why  the  TegetsUe 
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mould  should  be  so  thinly  spread  over  these  plams,  except 
that  it  has  been  continually  consumed  by  fire ;  since  it  eiisfs 
in  the  usual  quantity  in  the  forests,  composed  of  the  same 
trees,  on  moister  ground,  bordering  these  plains  on  ewerj 
side. 

And,  that  all  the  phenomena  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  expfauned 
by  the  cause  alleged. 

Should  it  be  asked,  why  there  are  no  such  grounds  in  New* 
England,  in  which  country  also  Indians  lived  and  hunted;  I 
answer, 

1st,  The  New- England  oak  and  yellow  pine  forests  hafe 
not  been  subjected  to  fire  for  many  years. 

2dly,  No  accounts  of  their  ancient  appearance  have  come 
down  to  us. 

Sdly,  The  whole  of  southern  New- England,  except  the 
mountains  and  swamps,  was  almost  wholly  covered  with  oak 
and  pine  forests.  All,  therefore,  being  capable  of  an  anaad 
and  easy  conflagration,  there  was  no  inducement  to  bom  waj 
single  part  frequently.  Yet,  beside  the  well-known  fact,  flat 
the  Indians  kindled  the  forests  yearly  for  the  above-named 
purpose,  there  are  now  remaining  many  proofs  of  snch  fires. 

4thly,  That  within  my  own  remembrance  there  were,  io  the 
township  of  Northampton,  spots  desolated  in  a  similar  bud- 
ner.  These,  although  laid  waste  in  an  inferior  degree,  were 
yet  so  far  destroyed  as  to  be  left  in  a  great  measure  naked. 
Now  they  are  completely  covered  with  a  thick  forest  I  sup* 
pose  these  grounds,  however,  to  have  been  firequentiy  burnt 
by  the  English  inhabitants,  who  foolishly  followed  this  Ia(fi0 
custom,  in  order  to  provide  feed  for  their  cattle  in  the  spnV* 

These  plains  have,  until  very  lately,  been  considered  as  of 
little  value,  when  compared  with  the  maple  and  beech  kiid; 
which  here  is  called,  by  way  of  distinction  from  them,  timbeied 
land.     From  numerous  experiments  made  on  them  witlaa  * 
short  time  it  appears,  however,  that  the  wheat  sown  on  flefl^ 
not  only  grows  luxuriantly,  and  yields  a  rich  crop,  but  is  hK^ 
vier  by  several  pounds  in  the  bushel  than  that  which  grows  0^ 
the  maple  lands.     It  is  also  whiter  and  better,  and  commafi^ 
therefore  a  higher  price.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  obaer^^ 
that  these  facts  have  rapidly  raised  the  plains  in  die 
estimation. 
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On  the  third  plain  we  found  a  singular  mass  of  limestone 
{ravel,  consisting  of  pebbles,  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  and 
pearly  the  same  shape.  They  were  apparently  formed  of  a 
partial  dissolution  of  white  lime  rock,  and  were  very  nearly  of 
one  size.  The  mass  extended  over  a  considerable  distance 
on  the  surface. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  these  plains  lie  between 
Dmiham's,  twenty-nine  miles,  and  Van  De  Vender's,  forty- 
seven  miles,  from  the  Genesee'  river.  In  this  extent  there  is 
but  one  house,  which  is  within  one  mile  of  Van  De  Vender  s. 
Seventeen  miles  in  this  part  of  our  journey,  therefore,  were 
destitute  of  a  human  habitation.  There  is,  however,  an 
Indian  settlement,  called  the  Tonnewanta  village,  lying  three 
or  four  miles  north  of  the  road,  on  the  creek  of  the  same 
name.  To  this  village  benighted  travellers  not  unfrequently 
betake  themselves,  and  find  hospitable  entertainment 

We  arrived  at  Van  De  Vender's,  a  log  house,  about  sun- 
aet;  but  were  unable  to  procure  entertainment,  the  house 
baving  been  pre-occupied.  After  having  travelled  eight  miles, 
bar  of  them  in  a  heavy  rain,  we  gladly  alighted  about  nine 
o'dock,  and  placed  ourselves  at  Hunger's,  a  log-house,  at  a 
Gttle  distance  from  the  road.  Scarcely  were  we  seated  when 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  state  of  very  serious  embarrassment. 
Hie  house  contained  neither  flour  nor  bread.  We  had  rode 
ttirty-seven  miles,  and  were  not  in  very  good  humour  to  go 
to  bed  si:q>perless.  Nor  were  we  willing  to  begin  our  journey 
the  following  day  without  a  breakfast.  In  this  quandary  a 
good-natured  waggoner,  who  was  removing  his  family  into 
lJm>er  Canada,  and  carried  his  provisions  along  with  him, 
kindly  relieved  our  distress  by  offering  to  furnish  the  inn- 
keeper with  the  necessary  quantity  of  flour.  With  this  sup- 
fjlj  our  good  landlady  very  expeditiously  placed  before  us  a 
mp  of  hyson  tea,  with  loaf  sugar,  cream,  and  excellent  hot 
lippait  and  butter.  This  supper,  though  found  everywhere  in 
decent  inns  and  older  settlements,  was  here  unexpected  and 
ntty  hig^y  relished.  The  house  was  not  more  than  half  built. 
Ik  region  in  which  it  stood  was  almost  uninhabited,  and  we 
mre  wet  and  weary.  It  rained  all  night,  and  a  part  of  our 
.epn^Mmy  were  occasionally  sprinkled.  However,  we  slept 
#<HUidly,  and  in  the  rooming  refreshed  ourselves  with  an  ex- 
cellent breakfast. 
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We  were  detained  tQI  late  the  next  monmig  by  the  ram. 
At  lengtti,  perceiying  it  to  slacken,  we  b^an  our  jouiiej  tD 
Bnffaloe  Creek,  and  arrived  about  two  o*cIook ;  fourteen  or 
fifteen  miles.  We  were  twice  stopped  by  the  rain>  and  wei^ 
(ktigaed  by  crossing  a  deep  maple  swamp,  three  n9es  in 
breadth,  a  fac-simile  of  that  in  the  neighbourhood  <rf  Benii^. 

The  county  of  Genesee  comprises  the  whole  westefn  end  of 
the  state  of  New- York.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake 
Ontario,  on  the  south  by  Pennsylvania,  on  ihe  east  by  Ae 
counties  of  Steuben  and  Ontario,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
river  Niagara,  Lake  Erie,  and  a  Uiie  drawn  from  ttot  lake 
(limiting,  eastward,  a  small  tract,  purchased  of  congress  by 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania)  until  it  intersects  its  north  line. 
The  greatest  length  of  this  county  from  north  to  sondi  is 
idnety*two  miles.  On  the  south  line  it  measures  ninety-slK 
miles.  From  Lake  Erie  to  the  county  of  Ontario^  in  a  direct 
Hue,  the  distance  is  fifty-eight  miles.  This  tract  is  eomnumly 
said  to  contain  upwards  of  four  millions  of  acres,  being  more 
than  are  included  in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  It»  snrfhoe  in 
the  northern  parts  is  remarkably  level ;  not  a  single  hiD, 
any  importance,  being  found  on  the  great  road  firom 
river  to  Bufialoe  Creek ;  unless  the  descent  and  ascent  to 
from  the  swamps  and  mill-streams  shouM  be  caDed  h3h 
Here,  however,  we  only  fall  below  the  common  level, 
rise  to  it  again.  Nor  is  there,  so  far  as  I  have  been  informed^: 
any  considerable  hill  between  the  road  and  Lake  Ontario.^, 
if  we  except  the  brow  of  the  lime-stone  stratum,  wfaidi, 
is  said;  crosses  the  whole  breadth  of  this  tract,  entering 
county  of  Ontario  on  the  east,  and  Upper  Canada  on 
west. 

The  southern  parts  of  this  tract,  including  perhaps  one^ttM 
and  possibly  two-fifths,  of  the  whole,  are  said  to  be  UUy, 
even  mountainous.    From  the  number  of  considerable 
rising  in  this  region,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  head- 
of  the  Alleghany  and  Genesee  rivers,  the  accoimt 
to  be  true. 

This  county,  throughout  the  northern  half,  is  scantily 
nished  with  springs  and  streams.     All  these,    of  any 
except  Allen's  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Oenesee,  and  two 
three  smaller  ones,  which  empty  their  waters  into  Lake 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  course  of  these 
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Mailer  ilreaiiia  and  springs  are  scarce.     The  soil  of  this 
nmtcy  is  principally  of  the  two  kinds,  already  so  often  men- 
ODed,  that  of  the  oak,  and  that  of  the  maple  lands.    As  I 
laU  have  occasion  to  consider  this  subject  more  particularly 
praafker,  I  shall  only  remark  for  the  present,  that  I  consider 
m  traot  as  inferior  to  several  of  those,  which  lie  farther 
Mt     Still  it  is  a  fertile  country,  and  capable  of  producing 
«ptifidly  all  the  vq^etation  of  the  climate. 
The  settlements  in  the  county  of  Genesee  are  very  few. 
s.a  fiurm,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  falls  of  Niagara,  all 
a  various  kinds  of  fruit,  produced  at  Canandagua,  have 
ug  flourished.     Hereafter  they  will  probably  flourish  through- 
it  tta  whole  extent.    The  only  villages,  which  it  contains, 
D  .Batavia  and  Bufialoe  creek.    The  eastern  part  of  this 
maty,  eleven  miles  in  breadth  on  the  south,  and  twenty-four 
i  Ham  north,  is  formed  into  three  townships :  Norihamptcm 
I.  tile  north,   Southampton  in  the  middle,  and  Leicester, 
hioli  it  fifty-seven  miles  in  length,  on  the  south.    The  rest 
';  dbe  county,  though  everywhere   divided  by  surveys,  is 
jrinded  in  the  single   townshq>  of  Batavia;  probably  the 
ifast,  which  ever  existed  in  the  world. 
From  BuffisJoe  Creek  to  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of  tiurty- 
mi  miles,  the  state  has  reserved  to  itself  one  mile  in 
Ittddi  along  the  river  Niagara;  intending  to  control,  witb- 
I  fuiy  interfering  claims,  the  future  navigation  of  this  spot. 
iiiin  the  reservation  is  included  the  ground  opposite  to 
■ok  Rock,  of  which  I  sliall  have  occasion  to  take  notice 
imfteor.    Independently  of  the  two  lakes,  Erie  and  Ontario, 
IJwer  Niagara,  and  the  plains  afaready  described,  I  know 
Hung  in  tibe  county,    which  is  particularly  beautiftil  or 
igvficent.    The  unifoimity  of  the  sur&ce  must  always  I>e 
i^os  to  the  eye. 

Vhe  ooBBty  of  Genesee  is,  and  during  a  considerable 
^•d  will  proliably  continue  to  be  unhealthy.  The  tracts 
,.fte  Genesee  river,  and  on  Lake  Ontario,  are  particulariy 
Boflaioe  Credc  is  also  sickly.  Batavia  has  been  already 
^aKanedi  The  oak«-plains  appear  to  furnish  a  fairer  promise 
hwiMh,  tiian  any  other  part  of  the  northern  half.  In  a  flat 
mrtiy  ^  streams,  during  the  summer  half  year,  will  of 
be  noxious. 
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Almost  all  this  extensive  tract  is  the  property  of  the  HoBaad 
compauy.    These  gentlemen,  it  is  said^  g^e  very  little  en- 
couragement to  settlers.    Too  wealthy  to  feel  any  neceanly       /^ 
of  selling  their  lands,  and  knowing  that  they  wall  of  conne       \  "^ 
nicrease  in  value,  they  propose,  as  I  am  informed,  conditions 
of  purchase,  which  are   not  very  alluring.      The   untetded 
lands  in  other  parts  of  the  country  will  therefore  be  chiefly 
occupied  before  these  are  taken  up.     This  is  the  more  pro- 
bable»   as  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  territories  of  Indiana  aod^ 
Illinois,  and  even  that  of  Louisiana,  have  already  becoM^^ 
inviting  objects  to  emigrants. 

BufRiloe  Creek,  otherwise  called  New-Amsterdam^  is  bnill 
on  the  north-eastern   border  of  a  considerable  miH-f 
which  bears  the  same  name.     A  bar  at  the  month  prevents 
vessels,  larger  than  boats,  from  ascending  its  waters.    Fo^:r  -r 
boats  it  is  navigable  about  eight  miles.    Its  ajqiearaice  it  moi 
sprightly  than  that  of  some  others  in  this  region.     The 
western  bank  is  here  a  peninsula,  covered  with  a 
grove.    Through  it  several  vistas  might  be  cut  with 


as  they  would  open  fine  views  of  the  lake,  a  beantifiil  ohjeel 
The  prospect,  which  they  would  furnish  towards  the  west 
south-west,  would  be  boundless. 

The  village  is  built  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the 
and  consists  of  about  twenty  indifferent  houses.     The  HoUan^erd 
company  own  the  soil.     Hitherto  they  have  dedined  to  sdl  t'^^$ 
and,  until  very  lately,  to  lease  it.     Most  of  the:  settlen 
therefore,  taken  up  their  ground  without  any  title.    The  tei 
on  which  it  is  leased  are,  that  the  lesaee  shall  widua 
months  build  a  house,  thirty  feet  in  front,  and  two 
height ;  and  shall  pay,  if  I  mistake  not,  two  dollars  ammakSj 
for  each  lot  of  half  an  acre.    The  streets  are  straij^  ar^^^ 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  but  are  only  forty  feet  wid' 
What  could  have  induced  this  wretched  limitation  in 
wilderness  I  am  unable  to  conceive.    The  spot  is  wnhnaMp^- 
though  of  a  sufficient  elevation,  and,  so  far  ag  I  bava  Ijtwm 
formed,  firee  from  the  vicinity  of  any  stagnant  wateia. 
diseases  (urevtuling  here  are  those,  which  are  common  to   -^ 
ibis  country.     The  inhabitants*  are  a  casual  collection  o[^^^' 
renturers ;  and  have  the  usual  character  of  such  adventur^^^* 

♦   IBOt. 
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eoted,  when  remote  from  regular  society,  retaining 
sense  of  goremment  or  religion.     We  saw  about  as 
UrniB  in  this  village  as  white  people.    The  superin- 
>f  Indian  afiafars  for  the  Six  Nations  resides  here*. 
Amsterdam  is  at  present  the  thoroughfare  for  all  the 
ie  and  travelling  interchangeably  going  on  between 
m  states  (including  New* York  and  New- Jersey)  and 
itries  bordering  on  the  great  western  lakes.     The 
frequently  said  to  unite  with  die  river  Niagara.     I 
ay,  as  I  believe  every  other  man  would,  who  spoke 
own  inspection,  that  it  unites  with  Lake  Erie ;  and 
river  Niagara  begins  two  miles  further  north,  at,  or 
ist  below.  Black  Rock.     Here  the  first  perceptible 
commences;   while  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  the 
miless  agitated  by  winds,  are  perfectly  still,  and  have 
the  same  appearance  as  other  parts  of  the  lake, 
flck  Rock,  a  town,  which  is  a  mile  square,  is  laid  out 
*  of  the  state  into  house  lots.    The  lots  are  to  be  dis- 
^  at  public  sale  in  December  of  this  year,  upon  terms 
ti4)b  I  am  unacquainted.     Should  they  be  equitable, 
9,  which  I  mentioned,  will  soon  centre  here.    Between 
i  and  the  shore  is  the  only  secure  harbour  on  the  Ame- 
nd a  much  better  than  any  on  the  British  side  of  the 
tlnn  a  great  distance.     A  road  is  already  begun  from 
•t  to  Fort  Niagara,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  will 
rtfbably  be  completed  within  a  year, 
period  is  not  distant,  when  the  commerce  of  this  neigh- 
id  win  become  a  great  national  object,  and  involve  no 
art  of  the  interests  and  happiness  of  millions.    I  shall 
r  it  more  particulariy  hereafter. 
)  Ae  date  of  this  journey  the  county  of  Grenesee  has 
mied  into  five;  Grenesee,  Niagara,  Alleghany,  Cata- 
and  Chautaughque.    The  two  first,  Grenesee  on  the 
id  Niagara  on  the  west,  are  bounded  on  the  north 
te  Ontario.     The  three  last,  Alleghany  on  the  east, 
igus  in  the  middle,  and   Chautaughque  on  the  west, 

bamided  on  the  south  by  the  north  Une  of  Pennsylvania. 

I 

I  riUtge  of  BuSkloe  was  burned  down  during  the  lato  war.  Since 
od  it  hms  been  re-built,  and  is  now  a  beantifol  and  flourishing  town 
indred  and  fift?  houses. — Puh,    1890. 
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In  tiiifl  division  the  distribution  of  the  western  oonntry  in  the 
stsle  of  New^York  is  probably  conqdeted. 

lababitaDiq 
Towiifthi|>s.       in  1810, 

The  present  Grenesee  contains ....  10  12,644 

Niagara 4  6,132 

Alleghany fi  1,942 

Cataraug^ 1  458 

Chatanghque 2  2,881 

22  23,6S7 

The  shire  town  of  Genesee  is Batavia. 

''*'  Niagara BnfTMoe. 

'*  Allegheny Angelica. 

Cataratigos   . Hamilton. 

Chatanghqne MaysvUle. 


i  ■  « 


> 


•'From  these  facts  it  appears,  that  the  Holland  company  have 
thoughift  H  proper  lo  part  with  some  of  their  laiids,  on  terms 
M-fteaaonaUe  as  to  allure  a  considerable  number  of  pni^ 
itkuan;  and  thai  the  population  of  this  tract,  although 
veiy  gradual,  has  yet  increased  more  rapidly  than  I  had  ex- 
pectedi 

19ie  prospect  presented  at  Buffaloe  is  now  most  attractiv«^ 

BOtwiihstanding  the  interruption  mentioned  above.    Directly 

opposite,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  but  in  full  view,  stands 

Fort  Erie,  a  block-liouse,  accompanied  by  a  suit  of  barracks 

and«  hamlet   This  ooUection  of  houses  is  buih  on  a  beautiful 

alMTOb  wears  less  the  appearance  of  a  recent  settlement,  and 

exhibits  a  much  greater  degree  of  improvement  than  any 

tidng  which  we  saw  west  of  the  Genesee  river.    Beyond  this 

hamlet  a  handsome  point  stretches  to  the  south-west,  and 

teunhes  an  imperiect  sheller  to  the  vessels  employed  in  the 

oonmeroe  of  the  lake.   Seven  of  these,  vessels  (five  sdM>onera, 

.fribop,  and  a  pettianigre)  lay  in  the  haiboor  at  this  time,  and 

^presented  to  us  an  image  of  busmess  and  activity,  which,  dis- 

.tant  as  w%  wei«  firon  libe  ooean,  was  scarcely  less  impressive 

than  that  presented  by  the  harbour  of  New- York,   when 

crowded  with  abnost  as  many  hundreds. 

Behind  this  point  another,  much  more  remote,  stretches  out 
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IB  the  same  direction,  exhibiting  a  fonn  of  finished  elegance, 
and  seeming  an  exactly  suitable  limit  for  the  sheet  of  water, 
winch  fills  the  fine  scoop  between  these  arms.  Still  farther 
southward,  the  lake  opens  in  boundless  view,  and  presents  in 
a  perfect  manner  the  blending  of  unlimited  waters  with 
the  sky. 

Over  these  points  assembled,  as  if  to  feast  our  eyes  at  the 
commencement  of  the  evening  after  our  airival,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  collections  of  clouds  ever  seen  by  a  votary  of 
nature*  They  were  of  elegant  forms,  and  of  hues  intense  and 
reftilgent.  The  richest  crimson,  fading  into  the  tinges  of  the 
jHok  and  the  rose,  adorned  them  on  one  side,  and  gold  bnr- 
lashed  into  the  highest  brillianoy  oathe  other.  Several  strata 
of  these  splendours,  extending  over  one-tenth  of  the  hori^n, 
ky  above  each  other,  in  the  most  fascinating  variety  of  ian- 
tastieal  beauty ;  while  others,  singly  in  pairs,  or  in  small 
groups,  vied  with  the  larger  assemblages  in  contributing  to  the 
glory  of  the  scene.  Towards  the  south-west  and  north-east, 
two  long  ranges  of  leaden-coloured  clouds,  with  fleeces  of 
wM  hoBgmg  beneadi  them,  reached  round  two-thirds  of  the 
h(iriBoii«  These,  at  intervals,  were  bH  along  changed,  scnBe** 
times  gradually  and  sometimes  suddenly,  into  die  gayest 
erimson  and  the  most  vivid  purple,  ahemated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  defy  the  utmost  efforts  both  of  the  pen  and  die  peilciD. 
T|ie  sky  above,  of  that  pure  bright  aspect  which  succeeds  a 
slMitt-,  when  it  becomes  clear  widi  a  soft  serenity,  was  varied 
fjfma  a  glowing  ydlow,  a  brilliant  straw  colour,  and  a  willow 
grouB,  into  a  light,  and  finally  into  a  darker  azure,  the  beaor 
tiM  Use  of  autnnui. 

Beneadi  all  this  gkiry  the  lake,  a  boundless  field  of  p<^hed 
IJhM,  glittered,  riteraately,  with  the  variegated  splendour  of 
thtf  •lotds  and  die  hues  of  die  dky,  softening  and  knproving 
ths  brflKaiicy  of  both  with  inimitable  deHoacy,  and  leaving  M 
te  mSBaA  the  hnpressbn  of  enchantment  rather  than  of  reidity. 
Mot  a  Iweath  traa  felt^  not  a  leaf  trembled,  not  a  sound  wks 
bMd,  not  a  fluettiation  disturbed  the  elegance  of  the  suiftoe. 
A  l^aly  fanaginadon  would  easily  have  fimcied,  that  a  paradise 
B^^he found  beyond  this  charming  expanskm. 

I  am,  Sir,  fte. 


LETTER  IV. 


Brief  Account  of  th%  great  Lakes  which  supply  the  Bmr 
Niagara.  Lake  Superior :  its  Islands,  Rivers,  Ac  Bt 
ver  St. Marie:  its  only  Outlet.  Opinion,  thai  thm 
are  subterranean  Outlets^  examined.  Lake  flvroi* 
Lake  Michigan.  Island  of  Michilimackinac  Ewtm 
..River.  Lake  St.  Clair.  Lake  Erie.  Evidence,  thai 
the  Waters  of  these  Lakes  are  lower  than  they  formerlf 
were. 

DfiAR  Sir; 

Bkforb  I  ooniKience  my  account  of  the  mcar  and 
falls  of  Niagara,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  describe,  sammarilfi 
the  great  chain  of  lakes,  whose  waters  are  conveyed  to  tke. 
ocean  through  this  channel.  Without  a  just  apprehensioD  of 
the  extent  of  this  singular  collection  of  waters,  it  will  not  be 
easy  for  you  to  conceive,  or  even  to  admit,  correct  vieifs  of 
the  importance  and  splendour  of  the  river  St  Lawrence. 

The  first  and  westernmost  of  these  inland  seas  is  Lake  Su- 
perior. Carver,  whose  accounts,  so  far  as  they  have  been  ex- 
amined, have,  notwithstanding  the  discredit  at  first  attadicd 
tp  them,  been  found  to  be  remarkably  just  and  accnratey  ioii 
who  coasted  the  north-eastern  and  north-western  shores  of  tit* 
li|ke  near  twelve  hundred  miles,  informs  us,  that  its  libtk 
uircuit  measures  more  than  sixteen  hundred:  an  estiot^ 
somewhat  larger  than  that  of  M'Kensie.  It  lies  between  ^ 
and  49°  north  latitude,  and  between  84P  and  98P  west  Uffgi- 
tode  from  London.  So  far  as  he  had  opportunities  of  ciiSltf^ 
ing,  its  shores  are  rough,  rocky,  and  mountainous.  Ao 
water  is  remarkably  transparent ;  so  that,  in  his  language,  ^ 
a  depth  of  six  fathoms,  his  canoe,  instead  of  appearing  to  J^ 
on  the  water,  seemed  as  if  suspended  in  the  air.    In  ^ 
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it  18  warm  at  the  surface,  but  at  a  small  depfli  is  very 


Superior  contains  many  islands,  and  among  them  fl?6 
isiderable  size,  Round,  Pont-Chartrain,  Philippeanx, 
I,  and  Royal ;  the  last  one  hundred  miles  in  length  i 

;y  in  breadth.     Neither  of  these  islands  has  hitherto  ' 

plored.  Some  of  them,  regarded  by  the  Indians  as 
ilaces,  are  holden  in  high  veneration* 
t  forty  small  rivers  enter  this  lake ;  and  three  of  a 
fflse:  the  Nipegon,  the  Michipicoton,  and  the  St. 
The  first  on  the  north-eastern,  and  the  second  on  the 
xtem  side.  The  thh^,  whose  springs  are  the  most 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  discharges  itself  at  the 
Bfltem  angle.  To  the  eye  this  lake,  except  at  the  two 
is  an  ocean :  the  view  being  literally  boundless.  like 
■n  also,  it  is  frequently,  and  furiously,  agitated  by 
which  are  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  navi* 

n  copper  is  found  in  many  places  on  the  shore,  and  on 
'the  small  islands,  particulariy  on  those  wUchare  near 
iem  coast. 

laD  river,  a  little  eastward  of  the  Nipegon,  descends, 

;bre  its  entrance  into  the  lake,  over  a  perpendicular 

e,  more  than  six  hundred  feet  in  height. 

Superior  abounds  in  fish  of  various  kinds,  the  priBoi' 

rUch  are  the  trout,  the  white-fish,  and  the  sturgeon. 

diannel  through  which  the  waters  of  this  vast  reaervoir 

>tied  into  the  Huron  is  the  river  St.  Marie,  which  in 

ce  is  not  more  than  six  feet  in  depth.    By  Carver,  and 

IB  who  have  followed  him,  it  is  supposed,  that,  after 

Ae  utmost  allowance  for  the  quantity  of  water  eva* 

from  its  siuface,  the  St  Marie  is  an  insufficient  chan* 

die  conveyance  of  the  superabundant  Mraters  of  ftie 

nd  that,  therefore,  they  are  drawn  off  by  one  or  more  -.'I 

meous  passages.   Permit  me  to  examine  this  opinion;  {| 

subterraneous  passages  exist,  which  descend  to  the 

or  pass  circuitously  round  the  globe,  or  any  consideF- 

rt  of  it,  win  hardly  be  imaged.    If  they  terminate  at 

iderate  distance  beneath  the  surface,   they  must  for 

ids  of  years  have  been  filled,  and  certainly  can  admit 
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BO  moie  suppKes  from  the  lake.  If  they  break  durovgh  the 
fmface,  the  efiusion  of  water  from  the  orifice  rnuBt  be  too  ei- 
MoidioBry  to  have  escaped  observation.  If  the  passage  ter- 
ninales  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  lakes  (saj 
Huron,  or  Michigan),  the  nearest,  and  therefore  the  most 
ptmnising  resorts  in  this  investigation,  the  water  above  and 
aromid  the  itpemng  would  boil  with  a  force,  whieh  mast  dateet 
the  fact;  since  every  part  of  these  lakes  is  continaally  wan- 
dered over,  both  by  the  Indians  and  the  whites^  Hm  6nly 
remaining  supposition  is,  that  these  conduits  open  in  the  bed 
of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  where  the  effect  would  be  still  more 
visible  than  in  either  of  the  lakes,  or  in  die  ocean;  above 
wliose  surface  that  of  Lake  Superior  is  elevated  at  least  a  tikoa- 
sand  feet  The  pressure  of  a  column  of  this  height,  to 
vary  moderate  terms,  would  create  such  a  disturbance  ct 
snrftK^  of  the  ocean,  as  must  long  since  have  been  maifced  b; 
many  of  the  numberless  vessels,  which  ply  continualiy  in 
part  of  the  Northern  Atlantic.  Such  a  phenomenon 
have  been  universally  known  throughout  the  e^hteenth  cen 


tory,  and  {nrobably  through  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenA. 

At  the  same  time,  such  a  subterranean  stream, 
firom  this  lake,  would  occasion  a  violent  whirlpool  on  the- 
fiioe ;  and  this  must  have  been  observed  by  some  or  other 
the  numerous  voyagers,  who  pass  over  it  every  summery 
nothing  of  this  nature  has  been  seen.    On  th^  contrary^  *tlB. 
waters  in  calm  weather  are  perfectly  smooth  and  qmesoent 

That  the  river  St.  Marie  is  a  sufficient  outlet  for 
waters,  sufficient  I  mean  to  carry  off  all  its  supplies,  ez< 
what  are  exhausted  by  evaporation,  I  have  not  a  single  dori^ 
In  the  year  1810,  a  lake  in  the  township,  either  of  Glover 
of  Greensborough,  and  county  of  Orieans,  in  the  state  of  Yc 
mont,  broke  through  its  barriers,  and  emptied  its  watrars  a 
the  Lake  Memphremagog.    The  bed  was  left  entirely  vacan. 
B^re  this  event  a  mill-stream  ran  out  of  it  into  the  livi 
La  Moille :  a  stream  now  runs  from  its  bed  into  Barton 
famished  by  the  same  springs,  which,  originally  subjacent.  ^ 
supplied  the  waters  of  the  lake.    The  difference  between 
two  streams  is  imperceptible.     From  this  fact  it  appears, 
the  Httie  stream,  which  formerly  carried  the  waters  of  this 
into  the  La  Moille,  apparentiy  disproportioned  to  the  qnan<&  tT 
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iter,  oonreyiBd  off  iHiateyer  was  raperflnous,  or  in  other 
I  whatever  was  supplied  by  the  springs.  TUs  lake  was 
;  two  miles  and  a  bdtf  in  length,  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
nrndred  and  ninety*seven  feet  in  depth.  The  quantity  of 
r  which  flowed  into  this  bed,  and  aooumidated  this  mass, 
1  other  words,  the  supplies  necessary  to  form  s«oh  an 
nolation,  was  incomparably  less  than  we  have  been  ae^ 
med  to  believe*. 

e  whole  mass  of  Connecticut  river  often  runs  during  a 
of  the  summer  in  a  channel  at  BeUows-Falls,  at  times 

rotn  the  New-England  Palladium,  Friday,  June  S^d,  1810 : — 

**  Vermont,  Montpelier,  June  9th,  1810. 
■  die  6th  intt.  the  Isrge  pond,  in  the  north-east  port  of  Oreensbonnifj^b, 

fimncd  the  head  of  the  river  La  MoiUe,  burst  its  bounds^  and 
id  itself  into  Lake  Merophreniagof^  distant  about  twenty-five  miles. 
oad,  which  was  about  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  one  in  breadth, 
K>ut  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  was  situated  on  the  Green  Mountain 
and  was  considembly  higher  than  the  surrounding  country.  At  the 
ce  of  about  forty  rods  was  another  smaller  pond ;  on  the  ontlet  of 
atood  a  number  of  mills.    The  perpendicular  height  of  the  former 

the  latter,  was  about  one  hundred  feet.  It  had  long  been  con- 
ktttd  to  moke  a  communication  between  them,  in  the  expectation  that 
Id  greatly  benefit  the  mills  below  the  small  pond.  On  the  day  above 
ned  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wheelock,  Sheffield,  Glover,  and 
I,  met  for  the  purpose  of  digging  a  channel,  and  commenced  their 
iom  on  the  brow  of  a  descent,  a  few  rods  from  the  laige  pond.  They 
aisbed  a  channel,  five  or  six  feet  in  depth.  As  this  was  filled,  the 
I,  which  was  a  kind  of  quicksand,  began  to  sink,  and  the  pressure 
xoduced  a  chasm  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and 
HI  or  twenty  rods  in  breadth.  The  water  issued  from  the  pond  with 
npetuosity,  that  it  was  completely  drained  in  one  hour.  The  ground 
3  saddenly  that  the  workmen  had  scarcely  time  to  save  themselves ; 
m  of  them  sunk  fivo  or  six  feet,  but  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  by 
bold  on  the  root  of  a  tree.  The  water  rushed  into  the  lower  pond, 
eace  proceeded  through  a  forest  of  heavy  timber,  six  miles  to  Barton 
canying  with  it  every  thing  in  its  way.  It  then  took  the  course  of 
I  river,  repeating  the  same  devastation  till  it  reached  Lake  Mem- 
agog.  Farms,  which  lay  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  were  covered  ten 
Ivs  feet  deep ;  and  two  saw-mills,  a  grist-mill,  and  a  blacksmith's 
fivs  bridges,  and  a  great  number  of  sheep,  were  swept  into  the  lake, 
be  scene  which  it  presented  was  awful.  The  vallies  were  filled  up,  and 
lis  were  levelled.  Tlie  earth  trembled  throughout  a  circuit  of  many 
Hie  noise,  which  was  heard  throughout  a  great  distance,  was  at 
ipposed  to  be  thunder ;  but,  as  the  sky  was  unclouded,  was  speedily 
ad  to  be  that  of  an  earthquake.     Happily  no  lives  were  lost.*' 
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not  more  than  twenty-^Te  feet  in  breadth,  and,  ao  fiu  aal  am 
able  to  judge,  of  not  more  than  four  or  fire  feet  in  ^taptt; 
and  yet,  at  a  small  distance  above  and  below,  the  river  is  forty 
rods  in  breadth,  probably  not  less  than  six  or  ■  eight  in  defA, 
and  runs  with  a  strong  current  Not  a  man  hving  wouM,  I 
presume,  believe  it  possible  for  such  a  mass  of  water  to  d»> 
scend  through  this  crevice,  for  it  is  little  more,  without  baiBg 
compelled  by  ocular  demonstration. 

AH  the  supplies  furnished  by  rivers  to  Lake  Superior,  es* 
cept  those  derived  from  subjacent  springs,  amonnt  to  a  quanti^ 
not  very  considerable.  Not  a  small  part  of  them  must  be 
drawn  off  by  evaporation ;  for  the  remainder  the  St.  Muie^ 
must,  I  think,  be  an  amfle  channdi,  when  I  consider  the  fiMti 
mentioned  above. 

In  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  observing  the  (bams  of 
other  lakes ;  few  if  any  of  which  bear  any  such  propoitioB,  ai 
a  priori  we  should  expect,  to  the  body  of  waters  which  Acgr 
contain.  The  Sorelle  would  be  thought  a  less  river  tlai 
would  be  formed  by  the  union  of  Otter  creek.  Onion  riier, 
the  La  Moille,  the  Misciscoui,  Pulteney  river,  and  the  onM 
at  Lake  Greorge.  Yet  Lake  Champlain  receives  a  multitnde 
of  streams  of  a  smaller  size,  besides  what  is  funushed  bf 
^rings.  The  outlet  of  Lake  George,  also,  isa  little  stresau 
The  same  may  be  said  of  many,  perhaps  of  almost  dl  othcn 
The  Caspian  has  no  outlet;  although  it  receives  the  wateaflf 
the  Volga,  the  Ural,  the  Kur,  the  Tedjon,  and  several  otki 
considerable  rivers. 

It  is  said,  that  the  surface  of  Lake  Superior  is  evidendf 
about  six  feet  lower  than  it  was  at  some  former  period*  Tki 
proof  alleged  is  the  appearance  of  the  rocks,  and  other  p0ii 
of  the  shore,  which  to  this  height  bear  evident  marks  of  hoiilf 
been  once  covered  by  water.  Aside  from  this  evidence  Ai 
opinion  may  be  received  without  difficulty.  The  St  Marie  ii 
undoubtedly  continually  lowering  its  bed,  insensibly  mdmA 
but  certainly.  That  in  a  long  progress  of  years  it  should  kr^ 
worn  it  down  the  depth  specified  can  excite  no  surprise. 

Just  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Marie  there  is  a  remariuUr 
rich  prospect  of  the  river,  the  lake,  its  islands,  the  points,  tti 
other  parts  of  the  neighbouring  shores. 

Lake  Huron,  into  which  the  St  Marie  enters*  is  the  $ec(id 
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flf:  Au»  ningfular  collection.     It  lies  between  43^  and  47^  north 
Ufkndie^.  alid  between  80^  and  85^  west  longitude.     Its  cir- 
MqRference  i»  deven  hundred  miles,  and  its  shape  triangular. 
JLieinarkable  island,  named  Manitaulin,  rises  near  the  north 
ihqre,  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  eight  only  in  breadth; 
mtd  fiuniahes .  another  object  of  religious  reverence  to  the 
Indiana,    A  large  bay,  on  the  south-western  side,  called  Sa* 
ganaum-Bay,  about  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  opens  eighty 
mileq  .iota  tiie  interior.     Half  way  between  tins  and  the 
■bniia  of  Miohiiimackinac,   on  the  same  side,   is  another, 
iewwii  by  the  name  of  Thunder-Bay.    This  is  about  nine 
)8  in  diameter,  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  disthiguished 
ail  other  temperate  parts  of  North- America  by  an  almost 
porpetual  succession  of  thunder-storms.     French  river,  on  the 
■ortli,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nepiaingui,  about  seventy-five  miles 
ioilength,  is  the  only  stream,  except  the  St.  Marie,  received 
hgfiAds  lake.     Its  shores  are  less  uneven  than  those  of  Lake 
Saperior,  and  are  more  sandy  and  barren. 
.  Lake  Huron  receives  the  waters  of  Michigan,  which  is  three 
bnbed  miles  in  length,  and  nine  hundred  and  forty-five  in 
oirmmiference ;  lying  between  41^  and  46^  north  latitude,  and 
MP  and  87^  west  longitude.     Its  greatest  breadth  is  sixty 
odes.     Its  shores  are  extensivelv  flat,  and  covered  with  an 
indifferent  soil.     In  its  north-western  comer  opens  a  large 
ialet,  called  Green-Bay,  not  far  from  one  hundred  miles  in 
ttigtb,  and  firom  fifteen  to  twenty  in  breadth.     Fox  river,  a 
Mmsiderable  stream,  which  passes  through  the  Winnebago, 
ad  empties  its  waters  into  Green-Bay,  the  St.  Joseph,  and 
fen  river  Grand,  are  the  only  streams  of  importance,  which 
Mnunate  in  this  lake.     It  is  wholly  within  the  United  States, 
md  mthout  any  islands  of  consequence.    One  of  the  principal 
mtmgm  from  the  lakes  to  the  Mississippi  is  up  Green-Bay 
nd  die  Fox  river,  and  down  the  Ouisconsin,  and  another  up 
Im  Michigan  and  down  the  Illinois. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  straits,  which  unite  the  Michigan 
^ith  tike  Huron,  and  within  the  latter,  is  the  island  of  Michili- 
nackinac,  long  distinguished  as  a  military  post  of  no  small 
Mportanoe  in  the  contest  between  France  and  Great  Britain ; 
nd  a  place  highly  advantageous  for  commerce  with  the 
of  the  north  and  west.     This  island  lies  in  the  46tb 
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degree  of  north  latitude,  is  of  a  circular  foim,  and  aeren  miles 
and  a  half  in  circumference.     Its  distance  from  die  Axxb  is 
somewhat  more  than  three  miles.     It  is  considerably  higher 
tilian  the  main ;  and  is  a  mere  rock  of  lime-stone,  coTered  with 
a  good  soil,  and  originally  with  a  rich  growth  of  timber.    Its 
form  resembles  the  back  of  a  turtle,  and  thence  it  is  said  t) 
have  deriyed  its  name.     The  air  is  here  fine,  and  the  watar 
excellent.     Few  places  are  healthier.     Fish  abound  in  the 
neighbouiiiood ;  particularly  the  white-fish,  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy ;  trout,  weighing  from  fifteen  to  seventy-five  poundi; 
and  various  others,  particularly  such  as  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  Lake  Superior. 

There  is  a  small  village*  on  this  island,  built  around  die 
harbour.  The  streets  are  narrow ;  the  houses  chiefly  of  m 
Story ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  about  300.  A  few  ill 
them  are  Americans,  some  of  whom  were  heretofore  wealAjf; 
the  rest  are  principally  Canadian  French,  a  miserable,  vs- 
animated  race,  without  ambition  or  energy,  without  intelli- 
gence or  taste,  and,  during  the  winter,  almost  without  bosiien 
or  food.  Their  chief  employment  for  mx  months  is  fiikiDK 
and  procuring  fuel. 

Michilimackinac  is  considered  as  the  key  of  the  norfr 
western  country;  and  is  the  great  depot  of  the  fur  tnde. 
Hither  the  merchants  of  Montreal,  and  others  from  the 
United  States,  resort  in  the  spring  to  receive  furs  and  pdtries 
from  their  agents,  and  furnish  them  supplies  for  renewing  di^ 
business  through  the  succeeding  season.  The  usmffAoxM, 
opens  in  May,  and  closes  in  November. 

From  the  fort,  an  indifferent  edifice  of  little  strength, 
manded  by  high  ground  in  the  rear,  there  is  a  delightful 
pect;  unlimited  in  the  east  over  Lake  Huron,  and  is 
west  over  Michigan.    The  fort  itself  is  a  very  infinn 
as  a  place  of  defence ;  and  its  outworks  are  still  wcNrse. 
other  public  American  possessions,  it  has  been  negleeted, 
as  a  military  post,  forgotten. 

The  water  of  these  lakes,  like  that  of  Superior,  is 
parent. 

The  river  Huron  is  the  channel,  through  whidi  tUs 
mulated  mass  flows  into  Lake  Erie.     It  is  from  half  a 

•  1804. 
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des  k  breadtk.  Hie  cnnreiit  ii  moderate,  and  the 
sufficient  for  thips  of  consideiBble  burthen.  On  ili 
Btonds  the  town  of  Detroit,  nine  miles  below  an  ex- 
i  of  the  liver,  about  thirty  mUes  iki  diameter,  named 
St.  Clair.  The  sitoation  of  this  ^nm  is  unhealthy, 
fere  it  has  contained  about  200  houses,  and  2,000  in- 
ts*.  This  was  the  principal  settlement  of  the  FVenoh 
irestem  country.  The  river  Huron  is  ninety  miles  in 
Its  banks  have  long  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
1  with  plantations. 

I  Erie  lies  between  41^  and  43°  north  latitude,  and 
1  80°  west  longitude.  Its  length  is  more  than  two 
1  miles;  according  to  Carver  near  three  hundred;  itB 
tibrty.  Its  oircumfeienoe  is  said  to  be  seven  JiundMi 
s  Bules.  Its  water  is  lemarkaUy  clear  and  heautifuU 
esteemed  somewhat  less  so  than  those  of  the  three 
uwe  been  mentioned.  It  also  fiirmshes,  not  only  the 
nds  of  fish,  but  several  others.  Those  l^hich  weite 
led  to  me  at  BuflUoe,  are  the  foHowiagt— -  . 
[peon,  weighing  sixty  or  seventy  pounds,  and  yidding^A 
nantity  of  oil. 

te^Bass,  large  and  very  good. 
,  three  kinds,  very  good,  and  well-sized. 
5sh,  large. 
i0B-trout,  very  good,  not  so  large  as  those  caught  in 


10  contains  a  great  number  of  water-snakes,  which  hide 
Ititude  of  water-lilies,  surrounding  its  islands, 
navigration  of  Lake  Erie,  when  agitated  by  a  tempest, 
mwly  dangerous,  on  account  of  a  number  of  points, 
noject  into  it  a  considerable  distance.  Near  the  Ca- 
river,  which  discharges  itself  on  the  south  shore,  a 
rvocks,  forming  a  magnificent  promontory,  shoots  out 
miles  into  the  lake;  and  has  often  proved  fatal  to 
ns.  Perhaps  no  piece  of  water,  of  the  same  extent, 
er  safe  harbours.  On  the  southern  side  I  know  of  but 
Black  Rock,  Presque  Isle,  and  Sandusky-Bay. 
ihores  of  this  lake  are  to  a  great  extent  unhealthy,  not 
e  waters  of  the  lake,  but  from  the  marshes,  which  ^in 

eh*  moath  of  June,  1805,  Detroit  wmm  totally  defttroyod  bj  fire. 

p  2 
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sereral  places  line  its  border.     To  the  eye,  surveying  these 
shores  at  a  distance,  they  are  often  beautiful. 

Such  are  the  fountains  of  that  part  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
which  is  termed  the  river  Niagara ;  a  stream  inferior  in 
jqplendour  to  none  perhaps  in  the  world. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  on  the  island  of  Michilimacki- 
nac  there  are  the  most  decisive  proofs,  that  the  waters  of 
Huron  and  Michigan  are  several  feet  lower  than  they  once 
were.  Proofs  equally  decisive  are  presented  on  its  southern 
borders,  of  a  similar  subsidence  in  Lake  Erie.  Of  these  facts 
I  am  amply  assured,  by  my  friends,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon,  who 
resided  at  Michilimackinac  as  a  missionaiy  one  season,  Josiah 
Dunham,  Esq.,  who  commanded  at  that  post  six  years,  and 
John  S.  Edwards,  Esq.,  who  has  personally  examined  the 
iqppearaaces  on  the  southern  borders  of  Lake  Erie.  From 
thattestimony  of  these  gentlemen  the  general  fact  cannot  be 
doubted.  Nor  is  the  cause  at  all  difficult  to  be  discovered. 
The  river  Niagara,  at  and  above  the  falls,  shows  unquestion- 
able proo&,  that  its  waters  have  worn  their  channel,  particu* 
•  hiij.  the  rocky  part  of  it,  continually  lower. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  V. 


foer  Niagara.   Properly  called  the  St.  Lawrence.  Islawh 
in  the  River.     Creneral  Appearance  and  Character  of 
Region.     Cataract  of  Niagara. 


Bear  Sir; 

Next  morning,  Saturday,  October  6tb,  we  ccita^ 
icnced  our  journey  to  the  falls.  On  the  beach,  upon  which 
le  road  lies  from  BufTaloe  to  the  ferry,  we  had  a  complete 
0W  of  the  lake.  On  the  southern  side  the  prospect  was 
nited  successively  by  three  promontories ;  the  first  alvout 
i;lKt  or  ten  mfles  distant,  the  second  at  twice,'  and  the  third 

three  times  that  distance.  Handsomer  headlands  can 
ircely  be  imagined.  They  are  all  elegant  declivities,  de- 
ciding with  almost  imperceptible  gradation  towards  the 
tter.    The  second  and  third  are  so  lofty,  that  they  may  be 

styled  mountainous,  and  blend  with  their  beauty  a  con- 
lerable  degree  of  grandeur.  The  succession  in  which  they 
d  presented  to  the  eye,  adds  to  their  individual  appearance 
fine  impression  of  synmietry. 

Alter  coasting  die  end  of  the  lake  two  miles,  we  came  to 
<B  great  outlet  of  this  world  of  waters,  covering  about 
^000,000  acres,  or  150,000  square  miles.  The  stream. 
Inch  commences  here,  is  improperly  called  the  river  Niagara ; 
^  is,  unless  this  name  should  be  extended  to  every  part  of 
^  current,  from  its  fountains  to  the  ocean.  It  has  been  the 
i^ortune  of  this  magnificent  river  to  be  called  by  so  many 
^es,  as  to  leave  on  the  mind  the  impression  of  numerous 
pointed  parts,  and  not  of  one  vast,  continued  stream.  Hence 
^  geographical  reader,  finding  it  in  different  instances  styled 
^  river  St.  Marie,  Detroit,  St.  Clair,  Niagara,  Iroquois, 
^^araqm,  and  St.  Lawrence,   becomes  perplexed  and  lost 
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amidst  this  confusion  of  appellations.  Hence  also  tbe  proper 
character  and  real  greatness  of  the  river  are  concealed,  and 
its  extent,  importance,  and  place  in  the  list  of  streams,  are 
miknown.  The  Rhone,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  b  called 
by  this  name  equally  before  and  after  its  entrance  into  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  Rhine  before  and  after  its  entrance 
into  that  of  Constance.  In  each  case  the  stream  is  but  one, 
and  is  as  truly  continued  through  the  lake,  as  between  its 
own  banks.  For  the  same  reason  I  pronounce  the  rirer 
St.  Lawrence  to  be  one^  from  its  rise  in  the  near  lleigfabou^ 
hood  of  the  Mississippi,  to  its  junction  with  the  ocean. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  considered  in  this,  the  only  vindicable 
manner,  is  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  tbe  worid,  and  io  se- 
veral points  of  distinction  superior  to  them  alL  Its  lengtk  is 
about  3,000101108,  and  its  mass  of  waters  greater  than  that  of 
noy  other  stream*  except  perhaps  the  Amazon  and  the  Li 
Plata.  The  vast  lakes,  or  inland  seas,  by  wfaidb  it  is  at- 
tended, and  to  whose  waters  it  is  the  great  channel  of  &• 
charge,  are  nowhere  rivalled  in  importance  and  grandeur. 
Nor  is  the  navigation  of  this  river,  or  its  capability  of  hfiag 
useful  to  man,  a  capability  which  within  less  than  a  centoiy 
may  perhaps  be  realized  to  its  full  extent,  even  approached  bj 
those  of  any  other  stream.  This  navigation  is,  indeed,  illte^ 
rupted  in  three  places,  the  river  of  St.  Marie,  at  tbe  fafls  of 
Niagara,  and  the  rapids  of  the  river  Iroquois.  Tbe  mer 
St.  Marie  is  navigable  by  boats,  but  not  by  larger  vessels. 
A  portage  of  ten  miles  conveys  merchandise  around  the  fib 
of  Niagara.  Concerning  the  rapids  of  the  river  Iroquds,  or 
that  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  which  runs  between  Lake  Os- 
tario  and  Montreal,  I  am  imperfectly  informed.  Whatever  ob- 
structions they  present  to  transportation,  they  are  af  so  Etd^ 
consequence,  that  a  barrel  is  now  brought  from  Montreil  to 
Queenstown  for  a  dollar.  In  the  intendeds  between  these  oh 
temiptions  tfie  navigation  is  so  convenient,  and  dbetij  ^ 
important,  as  to  employ  many  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  veiid^ 
used  upon  the  ocean. 

The  St.  Lawrence  meets  the  tide  four  hundred  miles  llnM^ 
its  mouth.  To  this  distance  fleets  of  .men  of  war  hff^ 
ascended,  and  found  ample  room  for  a  naval  engagemest* 
Merchant  ships  ascend  to  Montreal,  near  two  kandred 
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V.  In  accordance  with  its  interior  grandeur,  the  mouth 
I  river  is  ninety  miles  wide.  The  cataract,  which  it 
at  Niagara,  is  proverbially  a  wonder  of  the  world.  The 
Jung  grandeur  with  which  the  river  Outawais  breaks  up 
I  of  the  St  Lawrence  at  Montreal  in  the  spring,  as  de- 
l  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  this 
dous  operation  of  nature,  is  at  times  more  majestic  than 
be  cataract  itself.  Upon  the  whole,  if  these  facts  are 
considered,  I  shall  hazard  little  in  saying,  that  the 
wrence  is  the  most  magnificent  stream  on  the  globe. 
I  character  it  displays  strongly  at  its  passage  out  of 
Brie.  At  the  ferry,  one  mile  below,  it  is  seven  fur- 
Q  breadth,  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  depth, 
mrent,  at  the  lowest  estimation,  is  five  miles  an  hour, 
all  probability  six.  Such  a  mass  of  fresh  water  rarely 
in  this  globe.  Yet  after  passing  Lake  Ontario  the 
\y  must  be  materially  increased.  The  water  is  of  a 
bl  sea  green,  like  that  of  Lake  George,  formerly  de- 
.,  although  somewhat  less  pure. 

T  we  had  crossed  the  ferry  without  inconvenience, 
with  much  fatigue  to  our  boatmen,  we  pursued  our 
oward  the  cataract.  Throughout  this  distance,  eighteen 
the  road  scarcely  leaves  the  bank  at  all,  the  surface  of 
m  almost  a  perfect  level.  In  all  this  part  of  its  progress 
er  ii  entirely  free  from  that  dull,  canal-like  appearance, 
firequently  lessens  the  beauty  of  other  streams.  Its 
1  at  different  places  is  one,  two,  three,  and  three  and  a 
lea,  and  its  current  in  the  highest  degree  sprightly  and 

IS. 

lughout  a  considerable  part  of  this  distance  it  is,  how- 
Uvided  by  several  beautiful  islands.  Of  these  by  far 
"gest  b  Grand  Isle,  being  six  miles  long,  and  from 
o  four  broad.  Navy  Isle,  opposite  to  the  northern 
>f  Grand  Isle,  is  next  io  size,  being  about  one  mile 
th».  Three  others  lie  against  the  mouths  of  Five-mile, 
iranta,  and  Unnekugua  creeks,  at  twenty,  twenty-six, 
irty-five  miles,  from  the  influx  of  the  river  into  Lake 
0.  These  three  islands  are,  I  presume,  the  effects  of 
a.  Goat  islands  lie  immediately  above  the  falls.  There 
19'  two  or  three  smaller  ones.     All  which  we  saw  were 
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dovered  with  a  rich  growth  of  wood^  and  formed  voy 
parts  of  the  picture. 

'  Against  Grand  Isle  the  riyer  is  ahnost  eqnallj  divided*  ani 
each  diriffion  is  a  river  of  prodigious  siaew  The  eastem  haakr 
like  the  western,  is  nearly  level>  and  ahnost  eslnnely  foiestei 
We  saw  bnt  two  or  three  settlements  upon  it,  firm  the  fenj 
to  the  falls. 

On  the  western  shore,  houses,  commencing  at  Fort  Erie, 
are  continued  to  the  falls,  and,  I  presume,  to  Lake  Ontano. 
The  houses,  which  it  contains,  are  all,  except  three  or  four, 
built  on  the  western  side  of  the  road,  from  ten  rods  to  hslf  a 
mile  asunder.  The  ground  behind  them,  a  mere  flat,  ii 
cleared,  from  a  furlong  to  one  half  of  a  mile,  and  is  laid  oat  id 
fields,  imperfectly  enclosed. 

The  soil  is  alternately  a  stifi^  loam  and  clay,  and  is  vecy  ftr- 
tile.  Under  the  loose  culture,  which  is  now  employed,  it 
produces  wheat,  rye,  grass,  flax,  maize,  and  oats,  in  akorf- 
ance.  Apples,  peaches,  plums,  and  several  other  finilir 
loaded  the  trees ;  and  all  the  fruits  of  southern  New-Emlasd 
would  flourish  here  with  the  utmost  luxuriance. 

The  forests  are  beach,  maple,  bass,  &c.,  bnt  are  shoiter 
and  less  thrifty  than  in  the  preceding  parts  of  our  journey;  tke 
cause  of  this  fact  I  cannot  assign.  The  climate  is  eeitaiBl;f  tf 
mild,  and  the  soil  apparently  not  inferior.  Of  the  wSdam^ 
the  climate,  during  the  present  season,  we  had  fUt  prooC 
The  tender  plants,  such  as  maize,  potatoes,  squadies,  ^ 
pompions,  were  here  generally  uninjured  by  frost»  tod 
exhibited  the  freshest  verdure.  On  the  eastern  side,  tm 
Shefiield  to  Buffaloe  Creek,  these  plants  were  destroyed  R 
most  places  by  the  firost  of  September  30th. 
-  The  houses  in  this  settlement  are  chiefly  built  of  logs,  ^ 
generally  appear,  by  the  care  bestowed  on  them,  to  be  d^ 
signed  for  permanent  habitations.  Some  of  them  are  of  tfo 
stories,  and  are  built  of  squared  timber.  Others,  prdid^T 
the  residence  of  indigent  proprietors,  are  extremely  wreldtfd. 
The  bams  are  generally  of  the  same  materials.  Several  oi 
the  houses  are,  however,  framed,  some  are  decent,  ands^ 
are  neat. 

In  New- England,  a  log  house  is  universally  intended  to  b^ 
it  temporary  habitation,  a  mere  retreat  from  the  weatlier,  ^ 
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B'pfKiffieftor  «hfiU  be  able  to  bufld  a  better.  Considered  in 
b  lig^ht,  a  traveller  will  easily  regard  snch  a  building  as  a 
wfiMrtable  shelter  for  the  family  at  the  present  time,  and  as 
atep,  and  a  short  one,  towards  their  future  convenience  and 
wperity.  Throughout  the  earliest  stages  of  cultivation,  in  a 
^ulitry  recently  setded,  such  houses,  built  only  with  this  de- 
jn,  will  ratfier  increase  than  diminish  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
oapeet  But  when,  by  peculiar  pains  employed  in  their 
■tstmction,  they  seem  designed  for  a  lasting  residence,  the 
f0erfiilnes8  vanishes  at  once.  In  themselves,  though  capable 
"^resisting  the  inclemency  oi*  seasons,  and  of  sheltering  their 
B&nts  from  rain  and  frost,  these  houses  are  uncomfortable 
^irilings.  They  are  of  course  the  haunts  and  the  nurseries 
vermin  in  great  numbers,  subjected  to  speedy  decay, 
oomy  to  the  sight,  offensive  to  the  smell,  and,  unless  con- 
iaaBj  repaired,  are  both  cold  and  leaky.  When  the  timber, 
*' which  they  are  built,  is  hewn,  and  the  parts  most  easily 
nolnble  are  removed,  they  will  endure  a  greater  length  of 
ne^  but  even  then  will  barely  last  long  enough  for  one  gene- 
ition.  In  the  mean  time  these  inconveniences  must  be  suf- 
nS,  and  with  continual  augmentation. 
The  habitation  has  not  a  littie  influence  on  the  mode  of 
fimgf  and  the  mode  of  living  sensibly  affects  the  taste,  the 
amiers,  and  even  the  morals,  of  the  inhabitants.  If  a  poor 
aa  bnflds  a  poor  house,  without  any  design  or  hope  of  pos- 
taring  a  better,  he  will  either  originally,  or  within  a  short 
me;  conform  his  aims  and  expectations  to  the  style  of  his 
tate.  His  dress,  his  food,  his  manners,  his  taste,  his  senti- 
ents,  his  education  of  his  children,  and  thebr  character,  as 
ell  as  his  own,  will  all  be  seriously  affected  by  this  single 
roomstanoe.  The  thoughts  and  conduct  of  the  family  will 
iiiednced  to  a  humble  level ;  and  a  general  aspect  of  lowli- 
saa  and  littleness  will  be  seen  on  whatever  they  contrive  or 
Kr  The  common  remark  concerning  their  conduct  will  be, 
lAing  more  could  be  expected  from  their  character* 
The  aims  of  the  inhabitants,  planted  along  this  river,  seem 
t  ilocord  with  these  observations.  Around  both  them  and 
leir  exertions  a  barrier  seems  to  be  fixed  by  the  state  of  their 
■u  minds,  over  which  they  have  never  thought  of  passing. 
:  kind  of  peasant-likf^  humbleness  invests  every  thing  with 
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irhich  they  are  concerned.  They  appear  not  merely  contented 
and  unambitious,  but  unacquainted  with  the  objects  wldch 
excite  ambition.  life  to  them  does  not  glide ;  it  is  stagnant 
Such  at  least  was  the  impression  forced  on  my  mind,  while 
I  was  passing  by  their  habitations,  and  observing  and  convers- 
ing with  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  I  saw.  Their  dress»  their 
manners,  their  language,  nay,  their  walk,  exhibited,  with  a 
small  number  of  exceptions,  a  single  character. 

Independently  of  these  things,  they  are  very  pleasantly 
settled,  if  their  situation  is  healthy.  The  soil  is  rich,  the  cli- 
mate mild,  and  the  local  position  beautiful.  Were  the 
country  filled  with  the  enterprise  and  cultivation,  the  churches 
and  schools,  the  manners,  intelligence,  and  morals  of  New- 
England,  few  places  could  boast  a  more  numerous  assemblage 
of  delightful  objects. 

Eighteen  miles  from  Buffaloe  is  built,  on  a  large  mill-stream* 
bearing  the  same  name,  the  little  village  of  Chippeway,  con- 
taining from  twelve  to  twenty  houses,  a  few  of  them  decent.- 
Here  is  a  small  fortress,  and  a  garrison,  destined,  as  I  should 
imagine,  to  a  life  of  stagnant  indolence. 

About  four  miles  above  the  cataract  we  began  to  see  tln.^ 
mist,  raised  by  the  agitation  of  the  water,  ascending  in  iim^^ 
fonn  of  a  large  White  cloud,  and  continually  varying  its  aspe<?  ^ 
as  it  was  blown  by  the  wind  into  every  fantastical  shiqpe. 
times  it  almost  entirely  disappeared ;  at  others,  it  burst  su< 
denly  upon  the  sight,  and  nsing  slowly,  with  great  solemni 
and  grandeur,  dispersed  its  magnificent  volumes  into  the  a 
mosphere.  Nothing  could  aflbrd  us  more  noble  anticipado 
of  the  splendour  of  the  scene  to  which  we  were  approaching --^ 

After  dining  at  Chippeway,  we  proceeded  to  the  catara^^t. 
About  a  mile  from  our  inn  we  were  presented  with  one  of 
noblest  prospects  in  the  world ;  the  more  impressive,  as  noi 
of  us  had  ever  heard  it  mentioned.  Here  the  immenae 
of  limestone,  which  fills  this  country,  begins  rapidly  to  decline.  ^^ 
A  number  of  shelves,  parallel  to  each  other,  cross  the 
obliquely,  almost  to  the  American  shore.  They  are, 
irregular,  broken,  and  wild;  formed  into  long  and  shc^^rt 
ranges,  sudden  promiaences,  and  pointed  rocks.  Oyer 
ragged  and  finely  varied  surface,  the  river  rolls  its 
mass  of  waters  with  a  force  and  grandeur,  of  which  my  <^*^<^ 
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nd  had  ne^er  before  formed  a  conceptioii.  The  torrent  is 
^wn  up  with  immeasurable  violence,  as  it  rushes  down  the 
it  declivity,  between  two  and  three  miles  in  breadth,  into  a 
>n8and  eminences  of  foam.  All  the  magnificence  of  water 
»i0iy  dmmk  in  a  moment  into  playthings  of  liffipot. 
When  we  came  over  against  the  cataract,  we  secured  our 
rses»  and  descended  the  ancient  bank  of  the  river,  a  steep 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet.  The  foot-way, 
ich  conducted  us,  was  of  clay,  and,  having  been  wet  by  the 
^ceding  rain,  was  so  slippery,  that  we  could  hardly  keep  our 
tting.  At  the  bottom  we  found  a  swamp,  encumbered  with 
les,  bushes,  mire,  and  water.  After  stooping,  struggling* 
1  sUding,  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  we  came  to  the  Table 
ick,  a  part  of  the  stratum,  over  which  the  river  descends^ 
}  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  which  at  this  place  forms  tiie 
itish  bank  of  the  river.  This  rock  is  at  a  small  distance 
m  the  cataract,  and  presents  the  spectator  with  as  perfect  a 
iw  as  can  be  imagined. 

The  falls  of  Niagara  have  been  often  described.  Some  or 
ler  of  these  descriptions  I  may  have  read,  but  at  so  eariy  a 
riod  of  my  life,  as  not  to  remember  even  this  fact.  When 
>6gan  to  explore  and  describe  this  coimtry,  it  was  my  deter- 
oation  to  avoid  reading  any  account  of  any  part  of  it  which 
18  proposed  as  a  scene  of  my  own  excursions.  My  reason 
IB,  the  wish  to  make  my  own  observations,  and  to  keep  my 
n  views  unmixed  with  those  of  others.  This  scheme,  it 
lat  be  acknowledged,  is  not  free  from  disadvantages,  yet  it 
certain  that  it  has  its  advantages  also.  To  me,  at  least,  it 
peared  very  desirable  to  bring  to  every  scene  a  mind,  neither 
Med  nor  perplexed  by  the  views  of  otfiers ;  and  it  seemed 
tter  to  correct  my  own  views  afterwards  by  theirs,  than  by 
&H>Gcupying  my  judgment  and  fhncy,  to  leave  no  room  for 
jginal  observation.  I  shall  therefore  exhibit  to  you  this 
me,  as  I  have  others,  just  as  it  struck  my  eye. 
These  falls  are  situated  twenty-one  miles,  reckoned  on  the 
rilUi,  and  twenty-three,  reckoned  on  the  American  arm  of 
B  rhrer  (where  it  is  divided  by  Grand  Isle)  from  BuSkdoe, 
10  miles  less  from  the  oudet  of  lake  Erie,  and  fourteen 
hs  from  the  entrance  of  the  river  into  Lake  Ontario,  be- 
Newark  and  Fort  Niagara.     The  river  bends  on  the 
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American  side  about  tweWe  miles  to  the  north-west,  and  on 
the  British  side  about  four,  immediately  below  NaTy-Island. 
It  is  here  little  less  than  four  miles  wide,  and  sufficiently  deep 
for  any  navigation.  It  gradually  becomes  narrower,  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  falls ;  but  immediately  above  them  its  breadth  » 
not  far  from  three  miles.  From  one  mile  and  three  quarten 
above,  or  opposite  to  the  Stedman  farm,  it  begins  to  descend 
with  a  rapid  and  powerful  current.  At  the  falls  it  turns  m- 
stantly  with  a  right  angle  to  the  north-east,  and  in  a  moment 
is  contracted  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

Below  the  falls  the  river  is  not  more,  and  in  some  places  it 
is  less  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Its  depth  here  is  great, 
being  said  to  exceed  three  hundred  feet ;  and  its  cuiieDt  b 
violent,  proportionally  to  this  contraction. 

The  cataract  is  formed  by  the  brow  of  that  vast  bed  of 
limestone,  which  is  the  base  of  all  this  country.  Here  its  sur- 
face is  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifly  feet  beneath  the  common 
surface  of  the  earth;  elsewhere  it  appoaches  nearer.  He 
brow  extends,  as  I  am  informed,  into  the  county  of  Oatario 
on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  into  Upper  Canada,  a  distance 
which  is  unknown.  The  great  falls  of  the  Genesee  are  formed 
by  the  same  brow.  On  the  river  Niagara  li  approaches  near 
to  Queenstown,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles  below  the 
cataract  The  whole  height  of  the  ledge  above  Lake  Ontario, 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  Ellicott  to  be  four  hundred  and  ten  feet 
At  Lake  Erie  the  common  level  of  the  shore  is  about  twaity 
feet  above  its  waters.  This  level  continues  to  the  falls,  and 
probably  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Queenstown ;  the  river  p^ 
dually  declining  till  it  arrives  at  the  rapids  mentioned  in  ihe 
preceding  Letter.  Here,  within  the  distance  of  one  itS^ 
and  three-fourths,  it  declines  fifty-seven  feet 

The  precipice,  over  which  the  cataract  descends,  is,  accorw* 
ing  to  Major  Prescotfs  survey,   one  hundred  and  iSfty-o^ 
feet.     This  vast  descent  is   perpendicular,   except  that  ^^ 
rocks  are  hollowed  underneath  the  surface,  particulariy     ^ 
the  western  side.    The  length  of  the  precipice  is  three-four^** 
of  a  mile. 

At  the  cataract  the  river  is  divided  by  an  island,  whose  hc^ 
is  perpendicular,  and  nearly  coincident  with  the  common  t^^ 
of  the  precipice.     It  occupies  about  one-fifth  or  one-mit^  ^ 
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whole  breadth.  This  island,  it  is  reported,  was  minted  by 
loeral  Putnam  during  the  last  Canadian  war,  or  that  which 
^  in  the  year  1755.  A  wager,  it  is  said,  was  laid,  that 
man  in  that  part  of  the  army  would  dare  to  attempt  a  de« 
nt  upon  it.  Putnam,  with  his  customary  resolution,  un- 
took  the  enterprise.  Having  made  fast  a  strong  rope  to 
atteau,  he  proceeded  a  considerable  distance  up  the  stream. 
en  taking  some  stout,  skilful  rowers,  he  put  out  into  the  river 
Bcfly  above  the  island.  The  rope  in  the  mean  time  was 
den  firmly  by  several  muscular  soldiers  on  the  shore.  The 
teau  descended  securely  enough  to  the  island ;  and,  the  en- 
prise  being  accomplished,  was  drawn  again  to  the  shore  by 
attendants*. 

rhe  quantity  of  water  descending  at  this  place  in  a  given 
e  may,  with  considerable  probability,  be  estimated  from  the 
owing  data: — 

rhe  river  at  the  ferry  is  seven  furlongs  wide,  and  at  an 
!3«ge  twenty-five  feet  deep.  The  latter  of  these  facts  I  re* 
Fed  from  an  intelligent  ferryman.     The  same  man  stated 

current  at  four  miles  an  hour.    I  am  satisfied  that  it  moves 

miles  an  hour.    I  allege  the  following  reasons : — 
L«  Notwithstanding  the  great  depth  of  the  water,  and 

absolute  freedom  from  any  obstructions,  the  surface  at 
\  ferry  is  strongly  rippled ;  resembling  the  water  of  a  mill- 
BJEun  where  it  is  shallow,  and  runs  rapidly  over  a  bed  of 


3.  The  surface  is  here  so  oblique  as  to  present  a  striking 

Equity  to  the  eye. 

Bw  The  boats,  as  we  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  river  with 

ee  stout  oarsmen,  fell  down  the  stream  one  half  of  a  mile. 

le  boats  were  light  and  convenient,  and  the  wind  was  not 

bvourable. 

1.  We  travelled  on  the  banks  of  the  river  four  miles  an 

or  by  the  watch ;  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current  evidently 

eeeded  our  progress. 

^  Mr.  Lamson,  an  intelligent  and  respectable  inhabitant  of 

)  county  of  St.  Lawrence,  who  has  examined  this  subject 

Si  attention,  informed  me,  that  the  current  had  been  proved 

*  A  bridge  00 w  comifcts  the  island  with  the  American  shure  (1819). 
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to  be  six  miles  an  hour  by  a  log,  thrown  iato  the  river  tA  the 
ferry,  and  floated  down  to  the  village  of  Chippeway.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  at  the  ferry  the  rapidity  is  greater  than  at  aDj 
place  between  that  and  the  village. 

6.  An  ocular  comparison  with  other  streams,  too  tedioas  to 
be  mentioned  here,  will  establish  this  estimate. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  satisfied,  that  the  cnnent  of  tb 
river  is  six  miles  an  hour.  If  we  calculate  the  quantity  of 
water  which  passes  the  ferry,  and  of  course  descends  at  dis 
cataract,  on  the  supposition  that  the  current  ia  five  miies,  it 
will  in  an  hour  amount  to  85,078,125  tons  avoirdapois;  if  at 
six,  to  102,093,750.  At  five  miles  the  mass  will  in  a  day  be 
2,041,875,000 ;  at  six  miles,  it  wiU  be  2,4d0J25O,O0a  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  that  all  these  data  are  precisely  comet; 
yet  they  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth. 

You  will  easily  believe,  that  by  the  falling  of  such  a  mm 
of  water  from  such  a  height,  the  stream  below  must  beia- 
tensely  convulsed.  The  world,  it  is  presumed,  furnishes  to 
example  of  similar  agitation.  The  river  does  not,  however, 
boil,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word,  at  all.  Hk 
whole  surface,  and  probably  all  beneath  it,  is  a  body  of  foan, 
difiering  essentially  from  what  I  have  seen  produced  else- 
where, and  much  more  strongly  indicating  the  immense  fooe 
of  the  current.  The  bubbles,  of  wMch  it  is  universally  conspofei, 
are  extremely  small ;  and  appear  continually  ascending,  smI 
spreading  on  the  surface  in  millions  of  irregular  circular  aW< 
These  are  all  limited  by  lines,  formed  by  chains  of  the  laiger 
bobbles,  stretching  between  the  several  areas,  so  as  to  Biflk 
distinctly  the  extent  of  each.  The  lines  themselves  flactiite 
unceasingly,  and  while  they  continually  change  theor  fciBi 
move  laong  the  surface,  also,  in  every  directioa.  Thus  ife 
whole  river  appears  in  one  common  convulsion,  as  if  aflbeit' 
with  a  deep  paralytic  tremor,  reaching  from  shore  to  ih^* 
as  far  down  the  stream  as  the  eye  can  trace  it,  and  appaieotlj 
from  the  surface  to  the  bottom.  To  give  you^  the  impretfiA 
which  it  made  on  my  mind,  I  think  of  no  belier  meithod,  A^ 
to  say,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  vast  vokamc  straggle  hadee^ 
menced  beneath  this  world  of  waters,  whose  incaiiibeDt  wii^ 
hitherto  prevented  the  approaching  explosion. 

The  cause  of  this  singular  phencmiencm  may  be  thus  iia'^ 
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fltood.  Immediately  below  the  precipioe»  the  bed  of  the  river, 
where  it  receives  the  falling  sheet,  is  of  immense  depth.  Into 
fMa  receptacle  the  mass  of  descending  water,  plunging  from 
saoh  a  height,  forces  its  way  to  the  bottom.  Here,  forming 
a  curve,  it  begins  to  ascend.  The  cmrent  is,  however, 
checked  in  every  stage  of  its  progress  by  the  immeasurable 
ireigfat  of  the  superincumbent  water.  The  motion  upward 
most  therefore  become  slow,  divided,  and  irregular.  In  these 
eircnmstances,  instead  of  a  current,  there  must  obviously  be 
I  general  agitation,  an  universal  heaving ;  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  throes  of  an  earthquake.  As  the  ascending 
Bmrent  is  thus  broken,  and  enervated,  before  it  reaches  the 
imrface,  the  surface  is  not  billowy,  but  comparatively  level. 
riie  wavy,  tossed  aspect  of  other  streams,  immediately  below 
their  cataracts,  is  the  result  of  a  force,  applied  at  the  surface ; 
or  of  a  current,  descending  only  to  a  moderate  depth.  In  the 
present  case,  as  the  ascending  current  comes  from  a  depth  so 
vast,  it  almost  equally  affects  the  whole  mass,  and  cannot  dis- 
tmrb  the  common  level  by  the  smallest  fluctuations.  The 
Hiiole  appearance,  however,  made  an  impression  on  the  mind, 
of  an  agitation  incalculably  greater,  and  a  force  far  more 
astonishing,  than  that,  which  produces  the  loftiest  billows  of 
Ae  ocean.  This  was  a  scene,  which  I  was  unprepared  to 
isaqpect,  and  an  exhibition  of  the  force  of  water,  which  I  had 
aever  before  imagined. 

Of  the  singular  depth  of  the  river  at  this  place  no  spectator 
will  ask  for  proof.  To  others  it  may  be  alleged,  that  a  deep 
alream,  ttom  two  to  three  and  a  half  miles  wide,  is  here  con- 
tracted at  once  to  somewhat  less  than  half  a  mile ;  that  logs, 
and  odier  substances,  after  descending  the  precipice,  continue 
teried  a  long  time  before  they  emerge ;  and  that  this  immense 
nasB  of  water,  plunging  from  such  a  height,  has  be^i  so  long 
aAd  so  unceasingly  excavating  the  bed  below. 

The  noise  of  this  cataract  has  often  been  the  object  of  ad- 
attration,  and  the  subject  of  loose  and  general  description. 
We  beard  it  distinctiy  when  crossing  the  ferry  at  the  distance 
flf  eighteen  miles ;  the  wind  blowing  fit>m  the  north-west  al- 
nost  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of  the  sound.  Two 
gentlemen,  who  had  lived  some  time  at  York,  on  the  north 
ride  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  who  were  my  companions  in  the 
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stage,  informed  me,  that  it  was  not  nnfireqaently  heard  then?. 
The  distance  is  fifty  miles. 

The  note,  or  tone,  if  I  may  call  it  snch,  is  the  same  with 
the  hoarse  roar  of  the  ocean ;  being  much  more  graye,  or  less 
shrill,  than  that  which  proceeds  from  other  obj^ts  of  the  same 
natore.     It  is  not  only  louder,  but  seems  as  if  it  were  ex- 
panded to  a  singular  extent ;  as  if  it  filled  the  atmosphere,  and 
spread  over  all  the  surrounding  country.    The  only  varietr, 
which  attends  it,  is  a  continual  undulation ;  resembling  diat 
of  long  musical  chords,  when  struck  with  a  forcible  impulse. 
These  undulations  succeed  each  other  with  great  rapidity. 
When  two  persons  stand  very  near  to  each  other,  they  caa 
mutually  hear  their  ordinary  conversation.     When  remofed 
to  a  small  distance,  they  are  obliged  to  halloo;  and,  when 
removed  a  little  farther,  cannot  be  heard  at  alL     Every  other 
sound  is  drowned  in  the  tempest  of  noise,  made  by  the  water; 
and  all  else  in  the  regions  of  nature  appears  to  be  danb. 
This  noise  is  a  vast  thunder,  filling  the  heavens,  shaking  the 
earth,  and  leaving  the  mind,  although  perfectly  consdoas  of 
safety,  and  affected  with  a  sense  of  grandeur  only,  lost  mi 
astonished,  swelling  with  emotions  which  engross  ail  its  facili- 
ties, and  mock  the  power  of  utterance. 

The  strength  of  this  sound  may  be  illustrated  in  the  foUof^ 
ing  manner.  The  roar  of  the  ocean  on  the  beach,  south  of 
Long-Island,  is  sometimes  heard  in  New-Haven,  at  the  dv- 
tance  of  forty  miles.  The  cataract  of  Niagara  is  heard  ten 
miles  farther. 

All  cataracts  produce  greater  or  less  quantities  of  miit,  ^ 
proof  to  the  common  eye,  that  vapour  may  rise  by  mere  agi* 
tation.    The  mist,  raised  here,  is  proportion  to  the 
of  the  cause.     A  large  majestic  cloud,  visible  from  an 
tageous  position  for  a  great  number  of  miles,  rises  without  i 
termission  from  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river  below ;  fludr   ' 
ascending  with  a  slow,  solemn  progress,  partly  spreads  itself 
down  the  stream  by  an  arching,  and  wonderfidly  magnificent  ^ 
motion ;  and  partly  mounts  towards  Heaven,  blown  into  e?eiy 
wild  and  fantastical  form ;  when,  separating  into  smaller  cloadi, 
it  successively  floats  away  through  the  atmosphere. 

Nearest  to  the  shore  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  vapov 
impinges  against  the  rock ;  and,  continually  accumulating,  i^   ' 
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ads  in  a  constant  diower  of  drops  and  little  streams.  A 
mm,  standing  under  the  shelving  part  of  these  rocks,  would 
ftdbort  time  be  wet  to  the  skin. 

\n  the  misty  produced  by  all  cataracts,  rainbows  are  ordi- 
Sj  seen  in  a  proper  position,  when  the  sun  shines ;  always, 
eed>  unless  when  the  vapour  is  too  rare.  Twice,  while  we 
re  here,  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds,  and  lighted  up 
R  moment  the  most  lucid  rainbow  which  I  ever  beheld. 
each  instance  the  phenomenon  continued  a  long  time,  aud 
:  R8  in  perfect  leisure  to  enjoy  its  splendours.  It  com- 
mced  near  the  precipice,  and  extended,  so  far  as  I  was  able 
fudge,  at  least  a  mile  down  the  river.  In  the  latter  in- 
leOp  the  sun  was  near  the  horizon;  and  the  cusps  of  the 
r  were  depressed  as  much  beneath  the  horizontal  level  as 
sun  was  above  it  It  was  therefore  a  semicircle,  and  the 
too:  was  half  a  mile  above  the  base*  In  the  former  in- 
ice,  the  dimensions  were  somewhat  smaller.  Both  were 
r^er  interrupted.  The  southern  part  of  that,  here  prin- 
1%  insisted  on,  or  the  division  next  to  the  precipice,  was 
tinned  firom  the  base  to  the  vertex,  and  was  therefore  a 
<|Radrant  The  northern  part,  commencing  at  the  base, 
not  exceed  one  quarter  of  the  other. 
[b  one  respect  both  these  rainbows  differed  widely  from  all 
en,  which  I  had  seen ;  and,  so  far  as  I  remember,  from 
•e  of  which  I  have  read.  The  red,  orange,  and  yellow, 
le  so  vivid,  as  to  excite  in  our  whole  company  strong 
ctions  of  surprise  and  pleasure;  while  the  green  blue, 
igo,  and  violet,  were  certainly  not  more  brilliant  than  in 
le^  which  are  usually  seen  on  the  bosom  of  a  shbwer.  I 
^^t  them  less  bright,  possibly  because  they  were  so  faint, 
ipsied  with  the  other  colours.  The  cause  of  this  pecu- 
tj  I  have  not  attempted  to  investigate.  The  fact  was  cer- 
»  and  the  phenomenon  more  glorious  than  any  of  the  kind, 
ah  I  had  ever  seen,  or  than  I  am  able  to  describe^. 

^Kmctly  three  yean  from  this  day,  vmt.  October  6th,  1807,  as  I  was 
^  between  Newburyport  and  Ipswich,  in  Massachusett^i,  with  Messrs. 

-         and  G ,  in  returning  from  Maine,  we  saw  a  rainbow  of  the 

i  remarkable  appearance.  The  three  glowing  colours  were  eminently 
■at,  like  chose  mentioned  in  the  text.  This  also  was  formed-in  a  body 
ifoiir,  or  an  unifbrmlj  diffused  cloud.  From  these  fmct»  taken  tog^her 
OL.  IV.  O 
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When  the  eye  was  fixed  upon  any  spot,  commencing  a  few 
rods  above  the  precipice,  that  is,  where  the  cataract  begins  to 
be  formed,  the  descending  water  assumes  ererywhere  a  dr- 
cnlar  fignre,  from  the  place  where  it  begins  to  descend  to 
that  where  it  falls  perpendicularly.  The  motion  here  re- 
markably resembles  that  of  a  wheel,  rolling  towards  the  spec- 
tator. The  section  is  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  part  of  a  cir- 
cle, perhaps  twelve  rods  in  diameter.  The  efiect  of  this  mo- 
tion of  so  vast  a  body  water,  equally  novel  and  singular,  wai 
exquisitely  delightful.  It  was  an  object  of  inexpressible  gran* 
deur,  united  with  intense  beauty  of  figure ;  a  beauty,  great^ 
heightened  by  the  brilliant  and  most  elegant  sea-green  of  tite 
^  waters,  fading  imperceptibly  into  a  perfect  white  at  the  brof 
of  the  precipice. 

The   emotions,   excited  by  the  view  of  this  stopendov 
scene,  are  unutterable.    When  the  spectator  easts  his  eye 
over  the  long  ranges  of  ragged  clifis,  which  form  the  sboies 
of  this  great  river  below  the  cataract ;  clifis  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height,  bordering  it  with  lonely  gloom  and  gofir 
deur,  and  shrouded  everywhere  by  shaggy  forests ;  when  he 
surveys  the   precipice   above,   stretching  with   so  great  an 
amplitude,  rising  to  so  great  a  height,  and  presenting  in  a 
single  view  its  awful  brow,  with  an  im{Hression  not  a  little  en- 
hanced by  the  division,  which  the  island  forms  between  th^ 
two  great  branches  of  the  river;  when  he  contemplates  tb^ 
enormous  mass  of  water,  pouring  from  this  astonishing  hdgbc^ 
in  sheets  so  vast,  and  with  a  force  so  amazing ;  when,  tanrn^ 
his  eye  to  the  flood  beneath,  he  beholds  the  immense  con?iA^ 
sion  of  the  mighty  mass ;  and  listens  to  the  majestic  sooik^ 
which  fills  the  heavens ;  his  mind  is  overwhelmed  by  tboughC^ 
too  great,  and  by  impressions  too  powerinl,  to  permit  the  cui^ 
rent  of  the  intellect  to .  flow  with  serenity.     The  disturbsM^ 
of  his  mind  resembles  Jthat  of  the  waters  beneath  him. 
bosom  swells  with  emG|lons  never  felt ;  his  thoughts  laboor 
a  manner  never  kno^p  before.     The  pleasure  is  exquisite 
violent.     The  couajjmons  are  clear  and  strong,  bat  rapA 
tumultuous.     The  struggle  within  is  discovered  by  the 

it  seems  evident,  that  vapour  is  more  favourable  than  drops  of  tain  to 
exhibitiun  of  these  three  colours ;  or,  in  other  words,  refracts  them 
perfection  nearer  to  that  of  a  prism. 
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fhis  position,  the  deep  solemnity  of  his  aspect,  and  the 
»  gaoe  of  his  eye.  When  he  mores,  his  motions  appear 
riTed.  When  he  is  spoken  to,  he  is  silent ;  or,  if  he 
,  his  answers  are  short,  wandering  from  the  subject,  and 
ing  that  absence  of  mind,  which  is  the  result  of  labonr- 
ntemplation. 

these  impressions  are  heightened  to  a  degree,  which 
be  conjectnred,  by  the  slowly  ascending  volomes  of 
t>lled  and  tossed  into  a  thousand  forms  by  the  yaiying 
and  by  the  splendour  of  the  rainbow,  successively  illu- 
ag  their  bosom.  At  the  same  time  the  spectator  cannot 
feet,  that  he  is  surveying  the  most  remarkable  object  on 
Dbe.  Nor  will  he  fail  to  remember,  that  he  stands 
ft  river,  in  most  respects  equal,  and  in  several  of  high 
tion  superior,  to  every  other;  or  that  the  inland  seas 
it  empties,  the  mass  of  water  which  it  conveys,  the  com- 
ladvantages  which  it fimushes,  and  the  grandeur  of  its 
ion  in  the  spring,  are  all  suitable  accompaniments  of  so 
»  and  glorious  a  scene. 

I  am,  Sir,  fto. 


o2 


LETTER   VI. 


A  Passage  behind  the  Sheet  of  Water  of  the  Catarcd 
practicable  at  some  times,  and  not  at  others*    Expbir 

.  nation  of  this  Phenomenon.  Retrogression  of  the  Car 
taract  considered. 

Dear  Sir; 

From  Mr.  B  ■,  ao  English  gentleman  who 

was  occasionally  our  companion  during  a  part  of  tliis  toVi  I 
received  the  following  information ;  that  the  day  <m  wfakh  we 
left  him  at  Chippeway,  October  7iih,  he  visited  the  blls;  de- 
scended the  ladder,  which  reaches  from  the  sommxt  of  tk 
bank  to  the  river ;  and  went  up  the  stream  so  far,  as  to  go  b^; 
hind  the  sheet  of  descending  water.  That  three  or  four  dajs 
afterward  he  visited  the  falls  again,  and  foond  the  river  lo 
much  higher,  as  to  render  it  impracticable  for  him  to  repeat 
this  atti^pt  with  success. 

The  second  night  after  we  left  Chippeway  we  lodged  8t 
Semis's.  While  we  were  conversing  upon  this  subject, 
Mr.  Bemis  declared,  that  he  himself  had  visited  them,  and 
gone  behind  the  sheet.  My  companions  had  all  descended 
the  ladder,  and  had  made  every  effort  to  reach  the  cataract; 
but  found  it  impossible,  the  water  spreading  quite  to  the  bank, 
where  it  was  too  steep  to  permit  any  passing.  They  finnljf 
denied,  therefore,  the  practicability  of  succeeding  in  any  s^ 
tempt  of  this  nature.  Mr.  Bemis,  however,  persisted  in  0 
declaration.  Being  questioned  concerning  the  manner  flid 
circumstances  of  his  procedure,  he  replied,  that  he  weotDto 
the  river  to  bathe ;  and  that  he  went  partly  in  the  water,  jod 
partly  on  the  shore.    This  explanation  satisfied  them. 

I  received  this  information  from  Mr.  B  on  the  efpBsi 

of  Monday,  October  15th,  at  Stamford's  in  Manltus;  andft^ 
next  morning  committed  it  to  my  note-book.  The  same  cea* 
tradictory  accounts  had  been  given  by  others,  whose  lep"* 
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lation  lepeDed  erery  suspicion  of  disingenaoiuiieu.  It  be- 
came an  object,  in  my  ^iew  very  desirable,  to  reconcile  these 
accounts  with  tmth;  and  to  remove  finally,  if  it  could  be 
done,  every  ground  of  mutual  suspicion  from  those  by  whom 
fhey  were  g^en.  I  therefore  determined  to  put  together  the 
several  things,  which  I  had  declared  relative  to  this  subject; 
and  to  discover,  if  I  could,  the  cause  of  the  disagreement 
In  this  design,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  was  successful. 

Lake  Erie  is  reg^aily  raised  at  the  eastern  end  by  every 
wind,  blowing  between  the  north-west  and  south-west.  Of 
ihis  we  were  eye-witnesses  the  morning  when  we  left  Buf- 
&Ioe  for  the  falls,  in  the  rapid  rise  of  the  waters  upon  the 
beach.  A  strong  westerly  wind  elevates  the  surface  six  feet 
dbove  its  ordinary  level.  The  river  must  of  course  be  pro- 
portionally elevated;  and  at  the  outlet  must,  when  such  a 
innd  Mows,  be  six  feet  higher  than  the  general  water-mark. 
Of  this,  also,  the  proof  is  sufficient,  if  it  can  need  proof,  in 
the  appearance  of  the  banks ;  which  bear  evident  marks  of 
liaving  been  washed  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  comr 
mon  sinrfaoe  of  the  stream.  All  parts  of  the  river  must  of 
course  partake  of  fliis  elevation.  At  the  cataract,  and  at  the 
entrance  into  Lake  Ontario,  it  must  be  higher  than  usual,  as 
well  as  at  its  efflux  from  Lake  Erie.  Immediately  below  the 
cataract  the  elevation  must,  I  think,  be  at  least  six  feet ;  for 
the  river,  though  more  rapid,  is  scarcely  half  so  wide  as  at 
the  efflux* 

On  the  contrary,  whenever  the  wind  blows  from  the  north- 
eaft,  the  only  easteriy  wind  which  in  this  region  is  of  any  im- 
portance, the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  must  recede  of  course,  and 
tin  considerably  below  their  usual  level.  Whenever  tiiis  is 
the  fieict,  the  river  also  will  be  necessarily  lower  than  at  any 
^fhertime. 

We  visited  tiie  faUs  on  die  6th  of  October.  All  that  day, 
^izcept  very  eariy  in  the  morning,  the  wind  had  blown  with 
MQsideraUe  strength  from  the  north-west;  and,  when  we 
iMcihed  Ae  fidls,  had  continued  six  or  seven  hours.  Lake 
Jbie  had  begun  to  rise  sensibly,  when  we  commenced  our 
At  the  time  of  our  airival  the  river  was  ftdl ;  for 
Inke  was  at  its  usual  level  in  the  morning.     It  is  not 
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BtraDge,  therefoTOf  that  when  my  companions  attempted  to 
make  their  way  to  the  sheet,  they  should  have  fomid  it  im- 
practicable ;  because  the  water,  being  thus  increased,  coYered 
the  only  possible  passage. 

On  the  eTening  of  October  6th,  a  yiolent  north-east  stom 
began  about  nme  o'clock,  and  continued  till  the  next  momiiig. 
A  strong  breeze,  between  the  north-east  and  north,  blew  till 
one  in  the  afternoon.    At  this  time  Mr.  B  went  to  the 

faUs.  The  river  was  at  its  lowest  ebb;  and  he  had  the  best 
opportunity,  which  is  ever  afforded,  of  going  up  to  the  sheet; 
and  found  a  practicable  passage  along  the  shore,  where  mj 
companions  found  none,  and  where  Mr.  Bemis  was  obliged  to 
betake  himself  to  the  water. 

The  St.  Lawrence  ijs  probably  the  only  great  river  in  tlie 
world,  which  through  two  thousand  miles  of  its  coune  is 
subject  to  no  other  rise  or  faU  of  its  waters,  except  that  whicli 
is  occasioned  by  wind.  The  greatest  drought  does  not  lower 
it;  the  greatest  rain,  and  most  abundant  dissolution  of  sDOir, 
have  not  been  observed  to  raise  it  a  single  inch.  The  bahnce, 
between  the  evaporation  of  the  lakes  and  the  supplies  from 
streams  and  subjacent  springs,  is  apparently  exact.  H^ 
surplus  is  conveyed  off  in  a  mass,  which  is  uniformly  the  woe 
at  all  seasons^. 

*  During  the  year  1815  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  rose  several  feettboie 
their  common  level.  Causes  for  this  extraordinary,  if  not  sin^lari  phoK)- 
roenon  are  various.  Sooie  persons  have  declared,  diat  the  rise  his  Uo 
gradual  through  the  last  seven  years.  These  suppose  the  cause  to  baic 
been  a  succession  of  wet  seasons.  They  have  however  mistaken  tbe  isct 
The  rise,  I  am  assured,  has  all  taken  place  the  present  year.  A  ^/en^toMih 
who  made  a  journey  along  the  southern  shore  of  this  lake  in  tZiit  •>" 
another  in  1815,  informed  roe,  that  he  found  the  waters  in  tbe  fenncra 
those  excursions  at  their  usual  level;  and,  in  the  latter,  saw  many  pb^ 
along  the  shnre,  where  he  had  before  rode  on  a  dry,  finn  beach,  cof«i*> 
several  feet  deep.  The  testimony  of  the  inhabitants  along  the  tbort  un- 
versaily  concurred  with  this  statement. 

Others  have  observed,  that  the  waters  of  the  MissisBippi  bave  diii  )<*' 
(1815)  been  raised  to  an  unprecedented  height  by  extraordinaiy  raioi;  H" 
have  concluded,  that  the  rise  of  Lake  Erie  is  derived  firom  tbe  UMMtoott' 
As  no  rain,  and  no  dissolution  of  snow,  have  been  ever  known  to  wM  »* 
lake  a  single  inch,  it  seems  incredible,  that  from  this  90wrctAfiM^ 
derived  a  rise  of  several  feet.    Besides,  there  ii  ordinarily  no  snitaB  ^ 
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When  Mr.  B arrived  behind  the  sheet,  he  found  a 

vident  wind,  blowing  directly  in  his  face  with  such  strength, 
diat  respiration  became  difficult.  The  difficulty  increased  in 
every  step  of  his  progress,  and  soon  obliged  him  to  stop.  At 
the  same  time  a  strong,  oflensive  smell  of  sulphur,  which  con- 
tinued without  intermission,  added  to  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  obliged  him  to  retreat.  While  he  was  here  he 
observed,  that  the  precipice  everywhere  exhibited  the  most 
evident  proofs  of  mouldering,  of  having  been  worn  away,  and 
of  having  been  long  in  a  state  of  continual  dissolution.  The 
Ugher  parts  of  the  precipice,  down  to  the  Table  Rock,  and 
somewhat  below,  shelved  considerably  over  the  lower  parts. 
The  lower  parts,  as  high  as  he  could  reach,  had  mouldered  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  be  easily  pulled  to  pieces  by  his  hand ; 
and  were  so  loosened,  that  when  he  struck  or  pushed  any  part 
of  the  strata  forcibly,  a  perceptible  trembling  followed  the 
impact. 

Tie  wind  perceived  here  by  Mr.  B undoubtedly  re- 

foiled  from  the  descent  of  the  cataract  and  the  configuration 
of  the  place,  as  it  blew  nearly  at  right-angles  with  the  wind 

• 

of  weather  on  tUii  contioeot,  widiin  the  Dortheni  temperate  zone,  spreading 
•nffidently  far  to  affect  in  the  same  manner  the  great  branches  of  the  Mis- 
fisfippi  and  the  head-waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Others  still  suppose,  that  there  is  an  internal  and  unknown  cause  of  this 
rniuuluibre  event.  Of  this  I  shall  only  shy,  that  it  is  alleged  without  any 
svnoeifce. 

Probably  it  will  be  found  upon  examination,  that  the  bottom  of  the 
dmmel  of  the  river  St.  Marie,  where  it  is  entered  by  the  waters  of  Liike 
Soperior,  has  been  hollowed  out  several  feet  below  its  former  level.  In 
pooseqnence  of  this  feet,  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  must  descend  into 
fintoo,  Michigan,  and  Erie,  in  a  quantity  prodigiously  greater  than  at  pre- 
cadiiig  periods ;  and  in  this  manner  must  have  raised  the  three  lakes  con- 
iilenbly  above  their  common  level.  What  renders  this  supposidoii  the 
aoce  probable  is,  that  Lake  Erie  has  again  subsided  eight  or  ten  inches, 
aad  18  coDtinoally  lowering  its  surface.  Ibis  must  necessarily  be  the  fact  in 
dia  case  supposed,  unless  the  channel  of  St.^arie  should  continue  to  grow 
dMJper  and  deeper. 

Whether  the  fiicts  here  imagined  have  taken  place  £  cannot  determine. 
Bol  dioald  fbture  intelligence  prove,  that  the  waters  of  Huron  and  Michigan 
beea  raised  above  their  customary  level,  the  cause  of  the  rise  in  Erie 
imdoobtedly  be  sought  for  in  an  extraordmary  effusion  of  the  waters 
cfjjikt  Saperior. 
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abore.  In  the  bed  of  the  river,  without  the  cataract,  all  was 
a  perfect  calm.  The  manner  in  which  this  phenomenon  is  pro- 
duced, I  am  nnable  to  explain. 

It  has  been  often  declared,  that  the  falls  of  Niagara  were 
originally  at  the  brow  of  the  great  precipice  near  Queenstown, 
seven  miles  ftorther  down  the  river.  By  the  assertors  of  this 
opinion  the  fact  has  been  confidently  adduced  as  a  proof,  that 
the  world  existed  before  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Moses. 
Others  have  denied  the  fact  itself. 

That  these  falls  actually  existed,  at  some  former  period,  at 
the  place  specified,  I  have  not  a  doubt.  At  the  same  time 
tfaffine  is  nothing  strange  or  perplexing  in  tiiis  position.  I  have 
examined  with  attention  three  falls  of  the  Saco,  three  of  the 
Connecticut,  two  of  the  Hooestennuc,  two  of  Otter  creeks 
three  of  Onion  river,  two  of  the  Hudson,  two  of  the  M ohawk» 
one  of  the  Canajoharie,  and  one  of  the  Passaic;  beside  several 
others,  which  need  not  here  be  mentioned.  In  every  one  of 
these  the  same  process  of  nature  has  taken  place.  The  mode, 
and  the  degree,  in  which  the  phenomenon  exists,  are  different 
in  Aem  all.  Where  the  stone  is  of  a  firmer  texture,  and 
tiierefore  less  liable  to  be  worn,  or  from  its  nature  is  less  ex- 
posed to  decomposition  by  the  weather,  and  wherever  the 
stream  is  smaller  and  less  rapid,  this  phenomenon  is  found  in 
a  less  degree;  and,  wherever  the  contrary  causes  are  com- 
bined, in  a  greater.  The  rocks  over  which  the  Connecticut 
falls  are,  in  each  of  the  instances  above  referred  to,  very  hard ; 
and,  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature,  scarcely  at  all 
subject  to  decomposition.  The  falls,  therefore,  have  receded 
very  little.  Glen's  falls  were  originally  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  Edward,  and  have  receded  not  far  firom  five  miles,  in 
a  bed  of  blue  lime-stone,  partly  worn  away  by  the  current  of 
the  Hudson,  and  partly  decomposed  by  the  efficacy  of  the 
atmosphere.  I  visited  these  falls  in  1796, 1790, 18Q2,  and 
1812.  Between  the  second  and  third  of  these  dates,  a  period 
of  three  years  only,  they  vrere  changed  so  much  as  to  dis- 
appoint and  surprise  me.  In  1799  I  took  a  rough  sketch  of 
these  falls,  which,  from  a  comparison  made  on  the  spot, 
I  thought  tolerably  exact.  In  the  year  1802  all  the  smaller 
resemblances  had  vanished.  Several  new  and  considerable 
chasms  were  formed,   and  others   were   sensibly  enlarged. 
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Ifefed  in  their  fig^ores.  In  1812  the  scene  had  become 
jmat  measure  new.  The  Cohoes  have  receded  abont  a 
irom  their  original  position.  The  channel  of  the  Mohawk 
ere  been  forced  through  a  mass  of  black  slate,  easily 

and  continually  decomposed, 

B  Canajoharie,  a  creek  formerly  described  in  these  Let- 
and  a  tributary  of  the  Mohawk,  has  in  the  same  manner 

a  passage  through  a  bed  of  the  same  slate,  between 
,  in  some  places  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
gilt  During  the  process,  the  falls  in  this  stream  have 
backward  not  less  than  a  mile. 

B  falls  of  Niagara  are  formed,  as  has  before  been  ob- 
if  in  an  immense  mass  of  lime-stone,  horizontally  stra- 
On  this  mass  lay  originally  a  bed  of  earth,  not  far 
two  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  After  this  had  been 
)d  away,  the  river  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  lime-stone, 
•egan  gradually  to  wear  that  also, 
ppose,  then,  the  brow  of  this  vast  stratum,  near  Queens- 

imited,  where  it  is  now  separated  by  the  channel  of  the 

and  the  declivity  continued  across  its  breadth;  what 
ps  would  its  current  produce  in  its  bed  during  the 
1,  which  has  elapsed  since  the  deluge  ?  The  very  same, 
I  the  Hudson  has  produced  at  Glen's  fiEdls,  and  the 
iwk  at  the  Cohoes,  and  diflering  only  according  to  the 
eoce  of  circumstances.  The  river  here  is  prolmbly  not 
xn  one  hundred  tones  larger  than  the  Hudson  and  the  Mo* 

at  the  places  specified.  The  lime-stone  strongly  resem- 
that  at  Glen's  fidls.  The  efficacy  of  tibe  atmosphere  is 
une.  That  this  river,  as  well  as  others,  must  wear  away 
Doks  beneath  it,  and  that  the  fidls  must  in  some  degree 
a,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  The  only  question  which 
rise  is,  what  has  been  the  extent,  and  what  the  degree 
b  operatoin?  These  questbns  it  is,  in  many  respects, 
id  my  power  to  answer.  In  some  places  the  stone  is 
ready  to  moulder,  and  easily  worn  awqr-  In  seasons 
aft  by  sudden  and  great  changes  of  temperature,  the 
qiosition  is  rapid  and  extensive.  In  other  seasons  and 
l»  the  progress  in  botib  these  respects  will  be  compara- 
^'ikyw.  Begularity,  therefore,  is  in  no  sense  attributable 
a  process;  nor  will  it,  so  fieur  as  I  can  see,  admit  of  any 
probable  calculation. 
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A  gentleman,  who  has  lived  in  this  neighbourhood  tfairtj 

years,  informed  Mr.  B ,  that  since  his  residence  here 

the  cataract  had  receded  one  hundred  rods.     I  will  suppose, 
that  Mr.  B  misunderstood  this  gentleman,  and  that  k 

said  yards  instead  of  rods.     If  it  be  admitted,  that  an  intd* 
ligent  man,  with  ample  opportunity  to  observe,  supposed  the 
cataract  to  have  receded  one  hundred  yards  within  this  period 
it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  the  recession  has  at  least  been 
very  perceptible.     As  an  illustration  of  this  truth  it  may  be 
observed,  that  in  the  year,  following  the  date  of  this  jomiiey, 
a  large  part  of  this  precipice  on  the  British  side,  and  near  the 
Table  Rock,  fell  at  once.     This,  probably,  is  one  out  of  maoj 
hundreds  of  instances  of  the  same  nature ;  and  is  a  part  of 
that  retrogression,  by  which  the  river  is  graduaUy  forcing  this 
deep  channel  round  the  Goat  islands.     If  we  suppose  the 
progress  diminished  from  one  hundred  rods  to  one  handled 
yards  in  thirty  years,  the  degree  of  r^ession  will  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  have  proceeded  through  the  whole  distance 
since  the  deluge,  even  if  we  should  compute  according  to  the 
commonly  received  chronology. 

At  the  same  time  no  regular  calculation  can  be  qiplied  to 
the  subject,  as  there  are  no  principles  which  can  be  resortefl 
to  for  a  basis  of  such  a  calculation.  The  mouldering  state  of 
the  stone,  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  is  ample  proof  of 
its  tendency  to  decay.  The  waste  of  the  inferior  paits  is 
everywhere  so  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  superior,  tf 
to  occasion  a  wide  shelf  to  project  from  the  surface  over  al 
that  is  beneath.  There  is  direct  evidence,  that  the  contis^ 
sprinkling  has  no  small  influence  in  effectuating  thisdecaj* 
The  attrition  of  such  an  immense  mass  of  water  most  he 
powerfully  operative.  Limestone,  particularly  of  this  qusli^t 
is  easily  and  extensively  broken  by  alternations  of  heat  9m 
cold.  That  these  causes  have  operated  extensively  cannot  b^ 
doubted;  but  how  rapidly,  and  how  differently  at  diSei^^ 
seasons,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

An  inquisitive  man,  considering  the  subject,  will  mtit^l 
ask,  what  wiU  be  the  final  result  of  this  recession?  The 6^ 
answer  to  thiB  question  is.  that  by  a  regular  progr««  it  *» 
ultimately  reach  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie ;  and,  by  depresW 
the  outlet  to  the  common  level  of  the  channel  below  ibfif^ 
will  empty  the  waters  of  this  lake,  perhaps  suddeolyi  ^^ 
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tario.     Sndi,  it  is  rationany  condiided,  miut  be  the 
leneter  the  last,  or  southernmost,  part  of  the  great 
ij  which  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  are  kept  at  their 
9Tel,  shall  give  way.    The  surface  of  Lake  Erie  is 
rom  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  perpendicular  above 
ce  of  Lake  Ontario.     It  is  probable,  that  in  most 
e  bottom  of  Lake  Erie  is  much  above  this  level, 
lis  mound,  then,  be  broken  down,  its  waters  chiefly 
emptied  into  Lake  Ontario ;  and  all  the  flat  country 
ng  this  lake,  together  with  that  which  extends  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  ocean,  would  be  buried  in 
e«    If  we  may  credit  tibe  best  remaining  historical 
such  an  event  took  place,  when,  by  the  breaking 
a  similar  mound  in  the  Bosphoms,  the  Euxine  emp^ 
Dunense  mass  of  water  into  the  Mediterranean ;  and, 
liat  sea  above  its  usual  height,  forced  a  passiige 
be  isthmus,  which  antecedently  had  connected  Europe 
»,  between  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 
8  subject,  however,  there  is  no  reason  for  apprehen- 
)fore  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  can  be  sensibly  aflected 
^cession,  it  must  have  passed  through  a  distance  at 
ee,  probably  four  times  as  great,  as  that  between 
)wn  and  Niagara*.     Should  all  the  causes  of  decay, 
srate  with  equal  efficacy  as  in  times  past,  it  wotild  be 
11 16,000  years  before  this  event  would  take  place. 
I  remarked,  that  this  stratum  is  horizontal.   The  level, 
,  two  miles  above,  is  at  least  sixty  feet  higher  than  at 
pice.   The  river,  also,  is  everywhere  wider  above  and 
tpon  an  average  at  least  threefold.     By  both  these 
yd  retrogressive  progress  of  the  falk  will  be  retarded, 
ition  will  be  less,   the  dissolution  slower,   and  the 
stone  to  be  destroyed  will  be  greater.     It  is  to  be 
)dged,  however,  that  many  uncertainties  accompany 
iiy ;  and  that  the  result  of  it  must  be  dubious,  for  a 
if  reasons, 
tdistanding  the  interruption,  which  this  mass  of  lime- 

Um.  TinodijT  Pickering  informed  me,  that  the  captain  of  a  vesseJ, 
D  he  crossed  this  lake,  told  him,  that  he  iiad  often  cast  anchor 
les  westward  of  Bufialoe,  nnd  had  invariably  found  this  stratum 
He  at  the  bottom. 
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■tone  presenti  to  tbe  nayigatioik  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  is  a 
source  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  that  inland  world,  which 
lorrounds  the  great  lakes  lying  westward  in  so  magnificent 
a  succession.  The  elevation  of  land  above  the  ocean,  and 
the  distance  of  it  from  tbe  shore,  may,  together,  be  as- 
somed  as  a  scale,  by  which  the  temperature  of  any  spot 
within  a  given  climate  may  be  measured.  The  countries, 
which  border  these  lakes,  are  in  the  heart  of  a  great  continent, 
and  remote  firom  every  part  of  the  ocean ;  and,  like  all  other 
ooitral  regions,  are  considerably  elevated  above  its  surface. 
Were  the  lakes  then  to  disappear,  these  countries  would  be 
snbject  to  intense  cold  in  the  winter,  and  to  intense  heat  in 
the  summer.  In  all  probability,  also,  they  would  sufier,  like 
the  central  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  severest  evils  of 
drought  In  all  these  important  particulars  their  situation  is 
now  the  reverse.  The  whole  of  this  vast  region  is  rather  wet 
than  dry,  moderately  heated,  and  very  little  if  at  all  distressed 
by  frost.  Snow  falls  in  the  tract  east  of  Lake  Erie,  and  south 
of  Lake  Ontario,  less  than  at  Albany,  and  as  little  as  in  the 
sontfa  of  New-England. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
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B  Storm.  General  Observations  upon  the  western 
'i  of  New-  York.  Excessive  Value  placed  upon  Lands 
ered  with  Vegetable  Mould.  Climate  and  prevalent 
*mds  of  this  Region.  Western  district  .of  New- York 
iealthy.  Diseases.  Fever  and  Ague.  OoUres.  PuU 
uurjf  Affections  rare. 

:ar  Sir; 

A  LiTTLB  before  it  was  dark,  we  mounted  our 

I,  and  rode  to  Chippeway.     In  the  coimtry  where  we 

irere,  there  was  no  public  worship,  and  in  tibe  inn  every 

incy  towards  religion  had  apparently  been  long  since  for- 

D.  The  sabbath  here,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  not 

J  distinguished,  even  as  a  day  of  relaxation.    At  Queens- 

or  Newark,  our  situation  would  have  been  the  same. 

r  as  we  could  learn,  either  by  observation  or  inquiry,  re* 

1  is  as  truly  to  be  originated  here  as  among  the  Six  Na- 

About  nine  o'clock  there  came  on  a  violent  storm  from 

orth-east,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  rain,  which  continued 

bat  little  intermission  until  ten  o'clock  the  next  day. 

e  proceeded  without  any  accident  to  BuiFaloe,  whence, 

having  waited  three  hours  for  our  dinner,  we  rode  to 

jier's :   thirty-two  miles.     Here  our  former  misfortunes 

us  again.    The  house  contaiued  neither  bread  nor  flour, 

re  were  obliged  to  sup  upon  sipawn^.    In  the  morning, 

»ver,  we  were  furnished  with  biscuit  for  our  breakfast,  by 

(DTtqnate  arrival  of  a  boy  from  the  mill  at  a  late  hour  of 

be  next  day  we  rode  to  Bemis^s:   thirty-seven  miles. 

*  Hatty  pudding  maids  of 
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Here  we  were  arrested  again  by  a  storm  from  the  north-east, 
accompanied  with  heavy  rain,  and  a  considerable  flight  of  snow, 
which,  however,  dissolved  as  it  fell.  This  tempest  commenced 
at  Bemis*s  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  continued 
until  one  the  next  day.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United 
States  it  continued  until  the  morning  of  the  10th.  Througfa- 
OQt  most  of  New-England  it  did  more  mischief  than  any  other 
which  is  remembered.  In  Vermont  the  snow  fell  on  the 
Green  Mountains  two  feet  deep ;  at  Charlestown,  in  New- 
Hampshire,  and  at  Goshen,  in  Connecticut,  twelve  inches ; 
on  Taghkannuc,  and  on  the  Kaatskill  Mountains,  eighteen 
inches.  The  quantity  of  timber  blown  down  was  probably 
never  equalled. 

Even  in  this  vicinity,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  four  hun- 
dred miles  from  Boston,  the  wind  was  so  violent,  that  it  blew 
do¥m  eleven  trees  across  the  road,  between  Semis's  and 
Bloomfield. 

:  We  mounted  our  horses  at  two  o'clock,  made  the  best  of 
our  way  to  Genesee  river,  and  fared  very  comfortably  at 
Hosmer'g,  half  a  mile  east  of  the  bridge. 

The  next  morning  we  returned  to  our  hospitable  friends  at 
Bloomfield,  and  continued  with  them  until  the  next  day. 
Then  we  proceeded  to  Canandagua,  and  spent  the  afternoon 
and  evening  very  pleasantly  in  an  intelligent  circle  of  gen- 
tlemen. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  October  12th,  we  rode  to  Geneva 
before  dinner  in  a  heavy  rain,  and  lodged  the  following  night 
at  Cayuga  bridge. 

Sunday  we  attended  public  worship  at  Manlius,  with  a  con- 
nderable  and  very  decent  assembly. 

Monday  morning,  my  horse  having  been  wounded  by  the 
saddle,  I  sent  him  forward  with  my  companions,  and  set  out 
in  a  waggon  for  Stanniford's,  five  miles  ahead,  intending  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  stage.  The  waggoner's  horses  were 
miseTably  poor,  and  were  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  a  la- 
borious journey.  The  driver  was  a  young  Dutchman,  whose 
mind  had  hardly  begun  to  think,  and  who  was  therefore  not  a 
▼«ry  amu^g  companion.  The  waggon  was  heavily  loaded, 
and  it  soon  began  to  rain.  Our  progress  resembled  not  a 
litde  that  of  my  uncle  Toby,  for  we  could  hardly  be  said  to 
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ooe  at  all.  I  therefore  left  my  portmanteau  with  the 
[oner,  and  made  the  rest  of  the  journey,  a  little  more  than 
I  miles,  on  foot.  Soon  after  I  reached  Stanniford*s,  the 
b^^  again  for  the  day.  Here,  in  the  possession  of  a 
[  room,  and  the  civilities  of  an  obliging  family,  I  devoted 
ime  very  pleasantly  to  the  completion  of  my  note  book. 
B-  arrived  in  the  evening,  as  did  several  other  agree- 

travellers.  The  next  morning,  until  twelve  o*clock,  I 
led  the  business  of  the  preceding  day. 
s  I  am  now  about  to  quit  the  western  country  of  New- 
c,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you,  in  a  collected  view,  the 
mation  which  I  have  g^ned,  and  the  observations  which 
ve  made  concerning  this  interesting  tract.  It  has  been  an 
3t  of  great  attention  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
a  subject  of  much  conversation. 

lie  soil  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  tract,  of  equal  ex- 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  consists  almost  entirely 
to  sorts,  loam  and  clay,  both  of  them  rich.  The  loam  is 
vally  of  the  same  kind  and  colour  with  that  heretofore  de- 
led  in  the  account  given  of  Middletown,  of  a  reddish 
m  mixed  with  clay,  and  therefore  stiff.  The  clay  is  of  a 
ker  brown,  tempered  with  other  earth,  and  without  any 
t  difficulty  pulverized. 

1  estimating  the  quality  of  new  lands  in  America,  serious 
ni  are  very  commonly  entertained,  from  the  want  of  due 
ition  to  the  following  feet.  Wherever  the  forests  have 
I  Bndistorbed  by  fire,  they  have  accumulated,  by  shedcUng 
'  foliage  through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  and  by  th^ir 
decay,  a  covering  of  vegetable  mould,  from  six  to  twelve 
M  deep,  and  sometimes  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four. 
;  mould  is  the  best  of  all  soils,  and  eminently  friendly  to 
japecies  of  vegetation.  It  is  indeed  no  other  thui  a 
a  laass  of  manure,  and  that  of  the  very  best  kind,  con- 
ed into  mould ;  and,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  considerable 
■titles,  all  grounds  produce-  plentifully.  Unless  a  proper 
vanoe  be  made,  therefore,  when  we  are  forming  an  esti- 
B  of  the  quality  of  soils,  for  the  efficacy  of  this  mould, 
iflli»-  so  .fat  as  my  observation  has  extended,  is  not  often 
li^  those  on  which  it  abounds  vrill  be  of  course  over-rated, 
fte  contrary,  where  it  does  not  abound,  the  quality  of  the 
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Mil  will  in  a  comparative  view  be  underrated.  Hence  all 
maple  lands,  which  firom  their  moistore  are  incapable  of  being 
bomty  are  considered  as  more  fertile  than  they  ultimately 
prove ;  while  oak  and  even  pine  lands  are  almost  of  course  re- 
garded as  being  less  fertile.  The  maple  lands  in  Ballston  are 
£Mnid  to  produce  wheat  in  smaller  quantities,  and  of  a  worse 
quality,  than  the  inhabitants,  misled  by  the  exuberance  of 
their  first  crops,  expected.  Their  pine  lands  on  the  con- 
trary yield  more  and  better  wheat  than  till  very  lately  they  could 
be  induced  to  believe.  The  same  things  severally  are  true, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  of  the  oak  and  maple  lands  in  the 
oouaty  of  Ontario. 

From  this  source  it  has  arisen,  that  all  the  unbumt,  new 
lands'  in  the  northern,  middle,  southern,  and  western  states, 
have  been,  and  still  are,  uniformly  valued  beyond  their  real 
worth.  When  the  tract  on  the  Green  Mountains  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  first  settled,  the  same  luxuriant  fertility  was  at- 
tributed to  it,  which  has  since  characterized  Kentucky.  About 
the  same  time  it  was  acribed  to  the  vaUey  of  Hooestennuc  in 
the  county  of  Berkshire.  From  these  tracts  it  was  transferred 
to  the  lands  in  New-Hampshire  and  Vermont,  on  the  Connec- 
tieat,  and  thence  to  those  in  Vermont,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Green  Mountains.  From  these  regions  the  paradise  has 
trsfelled  to  the  western  parts  of  the  state  of  New- York,  to 
New-Connecticut,  to  Upper  Canada,  to  the  countries  on  the 
Ohio,  to  the  south-western  territory,  and  is  now  making  its 
progress  over  the  Mississippi,  into  the  newly  purchased  regions 
of  Louisiana.  The  accounts  given  of  all  these  countries,  suc- 
cessively, were  extensively  true,  but  the  conclusions  which 
wmo  deduced  from  them  were  in  a  great  measure  erroneous. 
So  long  as  this  mould  remains,  the  produce  will  regularly  be 
great,  and  that  with  very  imperfect  cultivation,  for  the  mould 
iigits  naftivJe  state  is  so  soft  and  light  as  scarcely  to  need  the 
aiA  of  the  plough. 

.^Qt  this  mould,  after  a  length  of  time,  will  be  dissipated. 
Vfhtte  lands  are  continually  plonked,  it  is  soon  lost ;  on  those 
wUokare.  coveced:with  grass  from  the  beginning,  it  is  pie* 
sere^d  through  a  con8idend>le  period.  At  length,  however, 
evwnjr  appearance  of  its  eflEk^acy,  and  even  of  its  existence, 
vanishes. 
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6  true  object  of  inquirjr^  whenever  the  quality  of  a  soil  is 
estimated,  is  the  nature  of  the  earth  immediately  beneath 
egetable  mould;  for  this  .in  every  case  will  ultimately  be 
ill.  If  this  is  capable  of  being  rendered  by  skilful  cul- 
OB  reg^ularly  productive,  the  soil  is  good;  if  not,  it  is 

With   this  object  in  view,   I   have  formed  the  opi- 

expressed  above,  coaceming  the  country  under  discus- 

"nroughout  uKMt  of  this  tract,  the  earth  beneath  the 

1  is  aa  excellent  soil.    The  mould  itself  will  speedily  be 

It  is  wisely  and  kindly  provided  by  the  Creator,  to 
nr  the  immediate  calls  of  the  first  settlers*  These  are  of 
e  few  and  poor,  are  embarrassed  by  many  wants  and 
lilies;  and  need  their  time  and  labour,  to  build  their 
IS,  bams,  and  enclosures,  as  well  as  to  procure,  with  ex- 
I  iaconvenience,  many  articles  of  necessity  and  comfort^ 
i  wate  obtained  in  older  settlements  without  labour  or 

To  them  it  b  a  complete  and  ample  manure,  on  which 
fwer  is  sown  springs  with  vigour,  and  produces,  almost 
at  toil  or  skill,  a  plentiful  harvest  But  it  was  not  in- 
d  to  be  permanent  It  is  not  even  desirable,  that  it 
1  be.  To  interrupt,  cnr  even  to  slacken,  the  regular 
r  of  man  materially,  is  to  do  him  an  injury.  One  of  the 
I'Uessings  of  temperate  climates  is  this;  that  they  yield 
r  to  skilful  labour,  and  without  it  yield  little  or  nothing. 
m  such  is  the  fact,  energy  and  efibrt  will  follow,  and  bSI 
hiestimable  consequences.  Where  countries  are  radi- 
barren,  man  will  despair.  Where  they  are  so  fertile,  as 
Bumd  little  exertion,  he  will  be  idle  and  vicious.  In  the 
[  of  Otaheite,  where  subsistence  is  furnished  almost 
at  human  exertion,  the  inhabitants,  in  proportion  to 
eqMcity,  have  been  probaby  the  most  profligate  on  the 
u 

i  Ae  soil  of  this  tract  will  be  rich  after  the  mould  has 
peered ;  and  will  still  yield,  as  I  believe  abundantly,  all 
eodaetions  of  the  climate.  That,  which  it  so  strongly 
lUsB,  in  Connecticut,  has  been  proved  by  ample  exi- 
Bse  to  be  widnring,  and  to  be  capable  of  any  improve* 
.  IVem.  its  colour,  and  textpre,  this  will  probably  endnve 
^saaae  manner. 
iL.  tv.  M 


m 
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Ton  will  not  nnderstand,  that  the  soil  of  this  tract  of  conntry 
is  nnifonn.  Some  parts,  where  all  are  good,  are  superior  to 
others.  Some  are  indifferent,  and  some  are  lean.  Ordinary 
grounds,  as  I  know  partly  from  observation,  and  partly  from 
iliformation,  abound  much  more  in  the  southern  than  in  the 
middle  and  northern  divisions. 

^  The  climate  of  this  region  differs  in  several  respects  from 
ibat  of  New-England,  and  that  of  New- York  along  the  Hud- 
son ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  region  itself  differs  sensibly 
from  that  of  others.  What  it  will  ultimately  appear  to  be 
cannot  be  determined,  until  a  longer  time  shall  have  elapsed 
after  the  date  of  its  first  settlement,  and  more  and  more 
flfbcurate  observations  shall  have  been  made  concerning  the 
subject. 

There  is,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  a  circuit 
df' seasons  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  in  many  others,  ac- 
complished in  periods  of  from  ten  to  perhaps  fifteen  years. 
The  period,  in  which  most  of  this  tract  has  been  settled,  com- 
mencing in  the  year  1791,  and  terminating  with  the  year 
1004,  has  been  distinguished  by  an  almost  regular  succession 
of  warm  seasons.  There  were  but  three  cold  winters,  viz. 
those  of  1792,  1798,  and  1799.  The  summers  were  all  warm. 
What  the  state  of  the  climate  was  here,  during  the  preceding 
cold  period,  from  the  year  1780  to  the  year  1790  inclusive, 
H  is  impossible  to  decide.  In  the  census  of  1790,  three 
townships  only  are  mentioned,  west  of  tbe  German  flats, 
Whitestown,  Chemung,  and  Chenango;  and  these  con- 
tained at  that  time  but  3,427  inhabitants,  although  they  in- 
cluded nearly  every  individual  of  European  extraction.  Half 
a  century  at  least  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  the  facts,  on 
which  such  a  decision  can  be  directly  founded. 

Still  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  climate  of  this  tract  is  milder 
than  that  of  the  eastern  parts  of  New- York  and  New- England, 
which  lie  in  the  same  latitude.  The  cause  of  this  peculiar 
mildness  I  suppose  to  be  the  great  lakes,  which,  commencing 
in  its  vicinity,  extend  along  its  whole  northern  boundary,  and 
aknost  all  its  western,  and  thence  in  a  western  and  north-west- 
ern direction,  almost  to  the  middle  of  North  America.  That 
fliese  lakes  do  not  contribute  to  render  this  climate  colder  has. 
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been  heretofore  satisfactorily  evinced*  That  they  make 
r,  has  nerer  been  supposed. 

m  been  extensively  agreed  by  modem  philosophers, 
5  two  great  causes  of  a  mild  temperature  are  nearness 
ihore,  and  proximity  to  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Those 
sSy  which  border  on  the  ocean,  are  almost  without  an 
on  warmer  than  central  countries  in  the  same  latitude ; 
fle»  which  are  little  raised  above  its  surface,  are  regu- 
urmer  than  such  as  have  a  considerable  elevation.  Mr. 
,  however,  with  that  promptness  of  decision  for  which 
long  been  remaricable,  found,  as  he  believed,  satisfac- 
idence,  that  this  opinion  is  gproundless  in  the  climate  of 
ions  bordering  on  the  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  This 
he  asserts  to  be  milder  than  that  of  the  shore  in  the 
ititude,  where  it  is  scarcely  raised  above  the  ocean. 
)  tract,  which  enjoys  this  mild  temperature,  is  elevated 
tant  from  the  sea.  The  premises,  here  assumed,  are 
tedly  true,  but  the  consequence  does  not  follow.  The 
ive  the  same  influence  here  wluch  the  ocean  has  else- 
The  elevation  above  them  is  so  small,  and  the  dis- 
om  them  so  near,  that  the  full  influence  of  both  ad- 
s  is  completely  felt.  Among  the  proofs  that  this  is  a 
planation  of  the  subject,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ob- 
that  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  county  of  6e- 
tke  counties  of  Steuben,  Tioga,  Delaware,  and  Green, 
sibly  colder  than  those  immediately  south  of  Lake 
• 

ight,  perhaps,  to  be  observed  here,  that  countries  on 
em  side  of  a  continent  are  regularly  colder  in  winter, 
ter  in  summer,  than  those  on  the  western.  The  rea- 
bvious.  In  the  temperate  zones,  at  least  in  the  north- 
)  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west.  Eastern  shores, 
e,  have  their  winds  chiefly  from  the  land,  and  western 
njoy  the  soft  breezes  of  the  ocean, 
le  winters  are  mild  in  the  tract  under  consideration,  so 
•nmmers.  It  is  not  often  the  fact,  that  people  are 
to  sleep  here  without  a  blanket. 
ew-England,  and  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 
mkf  and  I  presume  in  the  northern,  most  of  their 
zoept  thunder-showers,  are  brought  by  easterly  winds. 

h3 
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A  few  come  from  the  south-west,  particularly  near  tbe  coast 
I  know  of  no  spot  in  these  regions  which  furnishes  a  material 
exception  to  this  remark,  beside  that  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  Lancaster  in  New-Hampshire.  At  Buffaloe  Creek,  and 
for  about  twenty  miles  further  east,  north-east  storms,  thougb 
less  frequent  than  on  the  coast,  are  not  uncommon.  The 
stream  of  air,  passing  up  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  crosses 
Lake  Ontario,  and  thence  proceeds  over  Lake  Erie.  Perhqis 
when  the  country  is  more  generally  cleared  of  its  forests,  its 
influence  may  be  felt  still  more  extensively. 

From  the  limit  mentioned  above  to  Manlius,  rains  and 
snows  are  brought  almost  universally  by  north-west  winds,  and 
in  a  few  instances  come  from  the  south-west.  Some  intel- 
ligent men  at  Vandevender*s  informed  me,  that  two  north- 
east storms,  which  had  blown  there  in  the  year  1804,  were 
extraordinarv  occurrences. 

At  Manlius  the  rains  and  snows  come  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west,  nearly  equally ;  at  Herkimer,  more  frequently 
from  the  east  than  from  the  west. 

Both  rains  and  snows  are  frequent  in  this  region,  sudden  in 
their  advent,  and  short  in  their  duration.     The  weather  is 
very  variable,  but  varies  very  differently  from  that  in  New- 
England.     In  New- England,  the  variations,  which  are  most 
disagreeable,  are  from  heat  to  cold,  and  from  cold  to  heat 
In  New-England  storms   sometimes  last  several  days;  and 
often,  when  the  wind  has  ceased  from  its  violence  at  the  end 
of  the  first  or  second  day,  which  indeed  is  almost  always  tbe 
fact,  the  cloudv  and  wet  weather  continues  for  some  time,  b 
this  country  the  rain  or  the  snow,  together  with  the  blast  wluch 
produces  it,  is  soon  over,  and  some  part  of  almost  everyday 
is  fair.     A  general  uncertainty  concerning  the  weather,  even 
of  a  single  day,  is  here  prevalent.     The  signs  of  fair  and  fool 
weather,  which  the  inhabitants  have  learned  in  their  mSn^ 
coimtry,  are  of  little  use  to  them  here ;  and  those,  with  whoiD 
I  conversed,  had  not  made  observations  through  a  length  of 
time  sufficient  to  render  them  useful  substitutes.    A  perfectly 
bright  evening  or  morning,  with  a  north-west  wind,  was  t^ 
garded  as  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  rain  during  sobic 
part  of  the  succeeding  day.     This  in  New- England  is  an  al- 
most certain  prognostic  of  fair  weather.     To  travellers  tb^ 
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sudden  variatioDS  from  dry  to  wet  are  disagreeable';  but  the 
inhabitants  already  begin  to  prefer  their  own  climate,  and 
speak  of  our  long  storms  with  disgust,  and  of  our  settled  weather 
and  serene  sky  with  indifference,  observing,  that  they* like 
such  weather  as  will  permit  them  to  go  abroad  every  day.  Of 
twenty  days,  beginniag  Thursday,  September  27th,  and  ending 
October  16th,  it  rained,  while  we  were  making  our  progress 
through  this  country,  thirteen,  several  of  them  the  whole 
day. 

In  New- England  rains  and  snows  are  produced,  either  by 
the  opposition  or  the  oblique  percussion  of  different  winds, 
blowing  at  the  same  time.  Here,  as  at  Lancaster  in  New- 
Hampshire,  they  are  chiefly  produced  by  the  continual  pro- 
gress of  the  same  wind.  A  more  rapid  blast,  following  one 
less  rapid,  brings  with  it  a  shower,  condensed  by  means  of 
the  obstruction  which  is  occasioned  by  the  slower  movement 
of  the  preceding  blast.  When  the  shower  is  past,  a  slower 
wind  succeeds,  and  is  followed  by  a  swifter  one,  which  brings 
a  second  shower.  The  same  alternation  is  repeated  until  the 
vapour  is  spent,  and  the  sky  becomes  clear  by  the  still  con- 
tinued influence  of  the  same  wind.  Thus  the  same  wind 
brings  fair  weather,  then  rain,  and  then  fair  weather  again,  the 
same  day.  Of  these  facts  I  was  several  times  a  witness.  In 
a  few  instances  I  have  observed  them  in  New-England,  and 
have  mentioned  one  instance  of  them  in  my  account  of  the 
peculiar  weather  at  Lancaster. 

Hitherto  the  snow  has  never  been  inconveniently  deep  in 
tUs  quarter,  unless  for  a  very  short  time,  and  that  not  more 
Aan  once  or  twice  since  the  country  was  settled.  The  only 
complaint  which  I  heard  was,  that  they  rarely  had  sufficient 
niow  to  furnish  them  with  convenient  transportation.  The 
winter  half  of  the  year  seems,  therefore,  to  be  drier  than  the 
snmmer  half.  The  summer  of  1803,  however,  was  a  very  dry 
season,  but  it  was  the  only  one  of  any  importance  which  these 
people  have  known. 

The  snows,  as  well  as  the  rains,  usually  fall  in  soft  and  mo- 
dCnrate  showers ;  yet  there  have  been  some  exceptions.  In 
IToivember,  1803,  the  snow  fell,  in  the  country  surrounding 
Yandevender* s,  three  feet  deep  during  a  single  storm,  which 
from  the  north-east.     It  lay,  however,  but  a  few  days. 
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Tlie  Seneca  Lake  has  hitherto  furnished  a  strong  proof  of 
the  mfldness  of  this  climate.  Though  nowhere  more  than 
four  miles  wide,  it  has  never  been  frozen  over. 

'The  spring  usuaUy  begins  here  about  the  20th  of  March, 
and  the  winter  about  the  20th  of  December.  Gardens  are 
commonly  begun  the  last  week  in  April,  and  the  first  in  May ; 
from  six  to  eight  weeks  later  than  at  New-Haven. 

Cows  are  usually  put  in  pasture  about  the  10th  of  May ; 
ten  days  earlier. 

Ghreen  peas  were  gathered,  in  1804,  at  Canandagua  about 
the  middle  of  June ;  a  week  later  than  at  New-Haven,  the 
same  year.    The  season  was  cold  and  backward. 

Maize  is  usually  planted  in  the  first  half  of  May ;  a  month 
later.  The  green  ears  were  first  gathered  this  year  the  16tb 
of  August ;  a  month  later. 

Oats  are  sown  in  the  beginning  o£  May. 

Flax  is  sown  at  the  full  moon  in  May. 

The  first  hay  is  cut  in  the  middle  of  June. 

Wheat  is  in  mid-harvest  the  last  week  in  July,  and  the  first 
in  August ;  three  weeks  and  a  month  later.  But  the  late- 
sown  wheat  is  not  cut  till  the  last  week  in  August. 

These  facts  will  give  a  tolerably  just  idea  of  the  seasons  in 
this  country.  Both  agriculture  and  gardening  are,  however, 
governed  in  no  small  degree  by  the  character  of  the  proprietor, 
and  the  quality  of  the  soil.  Where  both  are  favourable,  the 
productions  will  be  earlier.  In  the  garden,  especially,  the 
difference  will  be  considerable. 

The  tract  of  country,  which  I  am  now  considering,  has  thus 
far  been  unhealthy.  How  far  this  fact  is  owing  to  the  present 
stage  in  the  progress  of  its  settlement  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
tonnine.  Most  regions  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  been 
subjected  to  some  peculiarities  of  disease  during  the  progress 
of  population ;  of  which  many  have  vanished  when  they  had 
reached  the  state  of  complete  settlement.  While  die  country 
IS  entirely  forested,  it  is  ordinarily  healthy.  While  it  is  passing 
from  this  state  into  that  of  general  cultivation,  it  is  usually 
less  healthy.  This  arises  partly  from  the  hardships,  suffered 
by  the  planters,  and  partly  from  the  situation  of  the  lands. 
These  hardships  I  have  summarily  recounted  in  a  former  part 
of  this  work;  and  yon  have  undoubtedly  observed,  that  they 
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were  amply  saflScient  to  try  in  a  very  serious  maimer  the 
finnest  constitution.  The  peculiar  situation  of  the  land  you 
will  be  able  to  conjecture  from  the  following  observations. 

In  the  forested  state  all  grounds,  except  during  a  short 
time,  comprising  a  part  of  the  summer  and  a  part  of  the 
antumn,  are  more  or  less  moist.  Maple  grounds  are  almost 
literally  always  moist  The  vegetable  mould,  with  which 
they  are  thickly  covered,  imbibes  and  retains  water  like  a 
sponge,  while  the  earth  below,  which  in  this  region  is  tena- 
cious, prevents  it  from  descending.  Whenever  the  air  is 
sufficiently  warm,  vapour  in  considerable  quantities,  and  un- 
fiii^ourable  to  human  health,  must  be  exhaled  from  such  a 
surface.  The  evenings  and  the  mornings,  particularly,  will, 
fluough  a  great  part  of  the  summer  half-year,  be  damp^ 
chilly,  and  productive  of  colds,  together  with  the  diseases 
which  spring  from  them.  From  such  exhalations,  continually 
repeated,  must  arise,  also,  a  gradual  diminution  of  bodily 
enei^,  imperceptibly  increasing.  A  chill,  if  I  mistake  not, 
always  lessens  the  vigour  of  the  system,  at  least  for  the  time ; 
aad  a  perpetual,  or  often  repeated  chilliness  must  induce  a 
general  and  continual  debility.  These  evils,  however,  appear 
to  be  in  a  considerable  measure  counteracted,  while  the 
forested  state  continues,  by  several  known,  and  probably  by 
some  unknown  causes.  As  the  surface  is  less  wanned,  the 
vapour  is  less  exhaled;  the  temperature  is  more  uniform; 
and  the  changes  are  less  sudden,  as  well  as  less  frequent. 
The  air  also,  expired  by  the  leaves,  is  eminently  pure  and 
healthy.  At  the  same  time,  wood  being  abundant,  large 
ciUnary  fires  are  generally  burning;  and  the  house,  together 
with  all  which  it  contains,  is  chiefly  kept  dry. 

All  these,  and  probably  all  other  causes  of  this  nature,  gra- 
dnally  vanish  as  cultivation  advances.  The  ground  is  laid 
open  to  the  sun.  The  heat  of  the  day  in  the  warm  season 
becomes  often  intense;  and  the  more  so  because  the  re- 
laeining  forest  precludes  the  free  access  of  the  wind.  The 
Bunst  grounds,  particularly  marshes,  being  exposed  to  the 
satire  influence  of  the  heat,  become  corrupt,  ofiensive,  and 
replenished  with  miasmata,  loathsome  to  the  senses,  and  nox- 
iovf  to  health.  Diseases  at  this  period  are  apt  to  abound, 
led  to  continue  until  the  country  is  completely  cultivated. 
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and  an  artificial  vegetation  is  sobstituted  finr  tliat  yfhkk  m 
natural.  As  most  tracts  in  the  United  States,  which  aie 
now  healthy*  have  passed  through  this  successi<Hi  of  changes, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  this,  which  is  now  extensively 
in  the  second  of  these  stages,  may  escape  from  its  disad- 
vantages, and  enjoy  in  a  good  degree  the  benefits  of  the 
third. 

The  diseases,  which  principally  prevail  here,  aie  tin  fever 
and  ague,  intermittents  without  ague,  and  bilious  remittents. 
Fever  and  ague  may  be  considered  as  nearly  universal;  al- 
most all  the  inhabitants  being  sooner  or  later  seized  by  it 
within  a  few  years  after  their  immigration.  This  disease,  firoB 
tibe  violence  of  its  afiRections,  its  long  continuance,  its  retam  st 
the  same  season  for  several  successive  years,  and  the  lastiiii^ 
impression,  which  it  often  leaves  on  the  constitution,  is  re- 
garded by  the  people  of  New-England  with  a  kind  of  hoiror. 
The  other  two  diseases,  though  common  to  most  parts  of  the 
country,  are  yet  much  more  predominant  in  particular  phioes. 
Along  the  Genesee  they  all  abound.  They  are  frequent,  abo, 
as  I  was  informed,  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  in  spots  around  the  outlets  of  most  of  the  smaller  lakes, 
and  in  various  others.  A  tract  around  the  Onondaga  salt 
springs  is  still  more  sickly  and  fatal. 

To  the  evils,  mentioned  above,  I  ought  to  add  the  exposure 
of  the  recent  settlers  to  walking  and  working  a  great  part  of 
their  time  in  moist  ground ;  the  badness  of  their  houses ;  the 
poorness  of  their  fare ;  together  with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
proper  medicines,  good  nurses,  and  skilful  physicsians.  Nor 
ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  streams  are  firequeafij 
choked,  rendered  sluggish,  and  raised  in  many  places  above 
their  usual  height  by  the  timb^,  which  is  cut  down,  or  which, 
being  girdled,  is  sufiered  to  fall  into  their  channels^  In  thii 
manner  they  affect  the  atmosphere  in  as  noxious  a  wimmi^  as 
mill-ponds,  and  other  artificial  accimiulations  of  wacter. 

There  is  another  disease,  which  is  unqnestioBably  owing  to 
the  nature  of  this  country,  and  not  merely  to  tlie  recency  of 
its  settlement.  This  is  what  is  called  in  Switserland  the 
goitres,  or  the  hernia  gutturis.  By  the  HononraUe  Uriah 
Tracy,  late  a  senator  of  the  United  States  from  Comiecticiit, 
I  am  informed,  that  this  disease  is  fovnd  to  aome  extent 
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jkont  a  gpreat  part  of  the  regions  lying  north  of  the 
and  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  Mr.  Tracy  was 
»yed  by  the  American  government  on  a  mission  of  im- 
Bce,  which  required  him  to  make  a  tour  throughout  a 
extent  of  this  country.  Accordingly  he  passed  through 
sylvania,  by  the  way  of  Pittsburgh  and  P^sque  Isle» 
lence,  crossing  Lake  Erie,  proceeded  to  Detroit.  From 
laee  he  went  to  Michilimackinac,  and  thence  to  Lake 
rior.  From  Michilimackinac  he  returned  to  Buffaloe 
c,  and  took  the  great  western  road  to  Albany.  In  this 
sion  he  found  the  goitres  existing  in  the  older  settlements 
.  in  the  newer  less  frequently,  but  actually  existing  at 
snt  distances  throughout  the   whole  region.     Several 

gentlemen  have  confirmed  the  account  of  Mr.  Tracy. 

the  disease  exists  from  Utica  to-  Buflfaloe  is,  I  think, 
in ;  probably  not  in  every  townsliip,  but  in  such  a  man- 
8  to  indicate  that  it  is  incident  to  the  country  at  large, 
las  a  foundation  in  its  nature  and  circumstances.  When 
I  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1799,  there  were  in  the  parish  of 
on  but  two  families  afiected  with  it.  In  these  families, 
ver,  and  most  others  where  it  has  been  for  a  number  of 
,  it  seized  on  several  of  the  members.  At  the  north  end 
3  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Mohawk  from  Utica,  there 
in  the  year  1799,  a  family  within  the  township  of  Deer- 
consbting  of  ten  or  eleven  persons,  every  one  of  whom, 
iras  informed,  had  the  goitres. 

ffsons  afflicted  with  this  disease  have,  as  i^i  well  known, 
ings  of  the  neck,  rising  indifierently  in  firoht  or  at  the 
;  and,  when  they  become  large,  extending  throughout 
nterior  half.  These  swellings  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
test  protuberance  to  that  of  a  quart  bowl ;  and  are  at- 
sd  with  stiflness  of  the  neck,  a  slight  degree  of  continual 

and  firequently  a  depression  of  spirits.  The  sufferings 
m  patient  are  increased  by  a  cold,  and  by  almost  every 
*  infirmity.  Women  are  more  firequently  and  more  se- 
j  afflicted  with  this  disease  than  men,  feeble  than  vi- 
os  persons,  and  children  than  adults.  In  the  higher  de- 
I  it  becomes  a  painful  deformity,  not  only  as  an  unnatural 
iberance,  but  by  imparting  a  disagreeable  cast  to  the 
raa,  particularly  to  the  eyes.    When  the  patient  oonti- 
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niies  in  the  same  plaee,  and  in  the  game  habits  of  litiqg  by 
which  it  was  produced,  it  generally  increases ;  but  if  he  re* 
moves  to  a  part  of  the  country  where  it  is  unknown,  it  not  un- 
commonly decreases,  and  sometimes  disappears. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  is  by  Mr.  Coxe*  supposed  to  be 
the  calcareous  matter,  which  in  Switzerland  is  called  tuff,  sad 
which  he  concludes  is  so  completely  dissolved  as  not  to  affect 
the  transparency  of  the  water.  In  this  state  of  minuteneii, 
he  supposes  that  it  may  be  introduced,  by  the  circulatioD  <^ 
the  blood,  or  otherwise,  into  the  glands  of  the  throat;  wheie, 
by  accumulation  and  concretion,  particularly  in  the  thyroid 
gland,  in  its  structure  favourable  to  the  deposition  and  de* 
tention  of  such  particles,  they  produce  an  irritation,  by  means 
of  which  a  viscid  fluid,  naturally  contained  in  the  cells  of  das 
gland,  is  secreted  in  unnatural  quantities,  and  the  gland  itself 
unnaturally  enlarged  by  the  distention  of  these  cells. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  Mr.  Coxe  alleges  the  following 
proofs :  — 

1st.  He  observes,  that  during  his  travels  through  Europe 
he  always  found,  that  tuff  abounded  wherever  goitres  were 
common.  The  places,  which  he  specifies,  are  the  Valais,  the 
Valteline,  Lucerne,  Friburgh,  Berne,  the  region  near  Aigie 
and  Bex,  several  places  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  region  near 
Dresden,  the  valleys  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  and  tracts  near 
Turin  and  Milan. 

2dly.  One  of  the  principal  springs,  which  supplies  Friburgh 
with  water,  has  deposited  large  quantities  of  tuff  on  the  rock, 
from  which  it  issues. 

Sdly.  A  gentleman  of  veracity  informed  Mr.  Coxe,  that  he 
had  a  small  swelling  on  his  throat,  which  usually  increased  in 
the  winter,  when  he  chiefly  resided  at  Berne,  and  diminished 
in  summer,  when  he  removed  to  other  places. 

4thly.  The  waters  at  Lucerne,  except  one  spring,  axe  ail 
impregnated  with  tuff;  and  the  natives,  who  live  near  that 
spring,  are  less  subjected  to  goitres  than  the  other  inhabitants; 
and  members  of  the  same  family,  who  drank  only  from  that 
spring,  were  less  subject  to  the  goitres  than  others,  who  wen 
not  thus  exact. 
5thly.  Places  contiguous  to  those  in  which  goitres  and  taff 

*  See  Coxe*s  Travels  in  Switzerland,  LtUer  xnv. 
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wtfte  frequent,  and  having  precisely  the  same  situation  and 
sHmate,  but  destitute  of  tuff,  were  observed  by  Mr.  Coxe  to 
be  free  from  goitres. 

6thly.  A  surgeon,  whom  he  met  at  the  baths  of  Leuk,  in- 
formed Mr.  Coxe,  that  he  had  repeatedly  extracted  concre- 
tions of  tuff  from  goitres ;  particularly  from  one  which  suppu- 
rated he  took  several  flat  pieces,  each  about  half  an  inch  long. 
The  same  substance  he  declared  had  been  found  in  the  sto- 
machs of  cows,  and  in  the  goitrous  tumours  to  which  the  dogs 
of  that  country  were  subject  The  same  gentleman  assured 
Mr.  Coxe,  that  he  had  diminished  and  cured  the  goitres  of 
many  young  persons,  particularly  one  of  his  own  children,  who 
was  bom  with  a  goitre  as  large  as  an  egg,  by  emollient  liquors 
and  external  applications.  The  principal  method  adopted  by 
this  gentleman  to  prevent  them  in  future  was  to  remove  his 
patients  from  the  places  where  the  springs  were  impregnated 
^^kh  tuff;  and  if  that  could  not  be  contrived,  to  forbid  them 
^  use  of  water  altogether.  His  own  family  he  prohibited 
i^ia  tasting  the  spring  waters  in  his  neighbouriiood,  unless 
^y  were  distilled,  or  mixed  with  wine  or  vinegar ;  and  thus 
''^served  them  from  goitres,  which  were  extremely  common 
^  the  town  where  he  lived. 

*I*his  account  of  Mr.  Coxe  appears  to  me  satisfactory.  The 
^l^ole  country  where  this  disease  prevails,  in  the  American 
States,  is  calcareous.  The  goitres,  found  here,  exist  in  spots 
<Hl  particular  families.  It  is  incredible,  that  they  should  be 
l^nTed  from  the  mode  of  living;  because  they  are  found 
^ii^ong  those,  who  live  in  every  mode  between  luxury  and 
^^Sgary.  It  is  incredible,  that  they  should  be  derived  from 
^Ktiuite ;  because  there  are  no  such  differences  of  climate  in 
^  tracts  where  they  abound,  and  where  they  are  unknown, 
^  to  furnish  any  explanation  of  the  subject ;  and  because  a 
S'^^t  multitude  of  families  have  them  not,  who  are  interspersed 
^"^UHig  those  who  have  them.  They  cannot  be  derived  from 
^^'^^  stone  in  its  common  form,  or  the  carbonate  of  lime ;  be- 
^^Ue  this  mineral  abounds  throughout  most  of  New-England, 
"^^t  of  the  Green  Mountains,  as  well  as  in  the  eastern  parts 
^  the  state  of  New-York;  and  yet  in  both  these  regions 
Mtres  are  unknown.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  they 
^^<lnot  be  derived  from  snow-water. 

The  ranark  of  M.  de  Sanssure,  that  foreigners  eitablished 
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in  Switzerland  are  never  affected  with  these  tumoaiSy  is  in- 
applicable to  this  region.  The  inhabitants,  here,  are  am- 
yersally  foreigners ;  and  almost  all  of  them  came  from  New- 
England,  or  other  countries,  where  this  disease  is  absolutely 
unknown.  Yet  many  of  the  original  setders,  as  weQ  as  their 
children,  are  afflicted  with  this  evil. 

From  the  account  of  Mr.  Coxe,  if  there  be  do  error  in  it, 
we  are  furnished  with  one  very  important  tmth,  relative  to 
this  subject.     It  is  this :  that  the  surgeon,  mentioned  above, 
preserved  his  own  family  by  invariably  prohibiting  them  firom 
drinking  the  spring  waters,  unless  when  they  had  been  dis- 
tilled, or  mixed  with  wine  or  vinegar.     To  distil  water  for  tk 
drink  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  village,  mast  certaiolj 
be  an  expensive  and  tedious  process.     Still  it  will  be  lets 
tedious  than  a  general  diffusion  of  goitres.     By  many  families 
it  might  be  done  for  their  own  use,  without  any  considerable 
difficulty.     All  families  cannot  afford  to  mix  their  water  witk 
wine ;  but  most  might  procure  vinegar  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  habit  would  easily  reconcile  them  to  the  use  of  thb 
liquid.    Among  many  nations  it  has  been  a  favourite  beverage. 
Possibly  the  tuff  may  be  precipitated  by  means  hitherto  un- 
discovered, and  yet  safe  and  pleasant.    That  tuff  exists  in  ttoB 
country  is  not  known,  probably  because  it  has  never  been 
examined. 

The  existence  of  this  disease,  throughout  so  great  an  extent 
of  country,  is,  I  believe,  unexampled  in  the  world.  Should 
it  spread  very  generally  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  r^QD» 
it  must  hereafter  affect  many  millions  of  the  human  raoe- 
When  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  this  fact,  and  remember^ 
that  the  disease  in  its  higher  stages  is  hitherto  incurable,  it 
becomes  a  very  serious  evil.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  wubub 
good  Providence,  which  has  so  lately  and  so  wonderfully  dS^ 
sipated  the  terrors  of  the  small-pox,  by  the  discovery  of  tb0 
vaccine  inoculation,  will  also  disclose  a  romedy  for  the  me-* 
lancholv  disease  under  consideration. 

Distressing,  however,  as  this  disorder  seems  to  a  stranger^ 
the  inhabitants  appear  already  to  regard  it  with  abated  appre-^^ 
hensions,  and  to  be  approximating  in  their  views  of  it  toward^i 
indifference.     An  intelligent  and  respectable  lady  in  Pitts- — 
burgh  was  asked  by  Mr.  Tracy,  whether  it  existed  in 
family :  she  md,  she  presumed  it  did  not.    The  cUUnm 
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hen  called  up  and  examined,  and  five  of  them  were  found  to 
te  affected  with  it. 

Few  of  the  other  diseases,  common  to  the  climate,  are  rife 

D  ibis  country.     From  the   puhnonary  consumption,  so  fre- 

pient   elsewhere,   they  are  in  a  great  measure  exempted. 

l>r.W.  of  Canandagua,  a  physician  in  extensive  practice,  in- 

bnned  me,  that  during  the  ten  years  of  his  residence  there, 

mly  three  persons,  within  his  knowledge,  had  died  of  the  con- 

RDBption  in  that  township  and  its  neighbourhood.     Qe  also 

ihierved,  that  most  of  the  diseases,  found  on  the  coast,  were 

aaknown  there,  and  that  he  believed  the  fever  and  ague  to  be 

not  improbably  the  cause  of  this  exemption.     As  I  passed 

fliiough  Sheffield,  I  was  informed,  in  a  manner  which  could 

iMit  be  rationally  questioned,  that  the  consumption  is  also  very 

nre  in  that  town.     Should  there  be  no  error  in  this  account, 

it  will  deserve  inquiry,  whether  the  infrequency  of  this  disease 

01  the  southern  states  is  not  owing  more  to  the  fever  and 

9gQe  than  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate ;  or  perhaps,  in  better 

^Hffds,  whether  the  tendencies  to  disease  in  the  human  frame 

<biiot  in  particular  tracts  flow  chiefly  in  this  single  channel? 

^uld  the  result  of  this  inquiry  be  an  affirmative  answer, 

(^Sttiandagua  may  hereafter  become  a  more  convenient  retreat 

^  persons,  subject  to  pulmonic  affections,  than  the  southern 

X*he  same  gentleman  mentioned  to  me  a  remarkable  instance 
>f  the  efficacy  of  the  fever  and  ague.  A  woman,  who  had  a 
ittle  before  removed  from  New- England  into  the  neighbour- 
kood  of  Canandagua,  lost  her  reason.     Some  time  afterward, 

■^  liad  the  fever  and  ague.     When  it  left  her,  she  became 

* 

QUKiediately  sane. 

I  have  mentioned  the  climate  of  this  country  as  unhealthy. 
I  Ought  to  add,  that  several  of  the  respectable  inhabitants, 
''^th  physicians  and  others,  insist,  that  the  proportional  number 
^  deaths  is  not  greater  than  in  the  healthy  parts  of  New- 
^^gland.  Some  of  them  also  observed  to  me,  that  the  bilious 
'^Oiittent  of  this  region  admits  of  a  cure  more  easily,  and  more 
^^>tanly,  than  in  any  other  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER   VIIL 


Oeneral  Observations  upon  the  Western  Part  of  Ntm- 
Yorky  continued.  Want  of  Stone  for  Building  asi 
Fencing.  Defective  Supply  and  Quality  of  its  Timbir. 
Water  impregnated  with  LiM€.  Commerce*  DifireKt 
Outlets  for  its  Commodities. 

Dear  Sir; 

Among  tho  disadvantages,  to  which  this  western 
country  is  subject,  the  want  of  good  stone  for  building  and 
fencing,  must,  I  tliink,  be  a  serious  one.  In  considerable 
tracts  this  want  is  absolute ;  in  others,  stone  is  scarce,  and 
obtained  with  difficulty.  In  almost  all,  so  far  as  my  inform- 
tion  extends,  it  is  either  lime,  slate,  or  gypsum;  neither rf 
them  capable  of  enduring  fire,  nor  of  such  a  texture  as  to  be 
conyeniently  wrought  for  the  purposes  of  building.  Tbe 
specimens  which  I  saw  were  coarse,  rough,  and  destitate  d 
beauty.  In  many  places  enclosures  may  be  formed  of  stne; 
but  in  many,  I  believe  in  most,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  aot  im- 
possible, to  build  cellar  wails,  the  foundations  of  bouses,  or 
fire  places,  which  wUl  be  either  convenient  or  lasting. 

This  material  defect  the  inhabitants  have  not  hitherto  hem 
able  to  supply  by  the  substitution  of  good  bricks.  Tbe  d^ 
of  this  country  is  everywhere  mixed  with  other  earths,  of  nidi 
a  quahty  as  to  render  the  bricks  made  of  it  easily  dissohdile 
by  weather  and  by  fire.  In  some  places  they  are  indari 
firmer  than  in  others;  and  their  texture  is  perhaps  generallj 
rendered  unnecessarily  loose,  and  therefore  unneoessarily  adb- 
ject  to  decomposition,  by  the  ignorance  or  by  the  unfidtfafiii' 
ness  of  workmen.  In  all,  the  bricks  are  bad.  Whether  tbdfi 
may  be  any  remedy  for  this  misfortune,  time  must  discover. 

The  timber  of  this  tract,  also,  is  to  a  great  extent  of  a  coa- 
sistence  too  frail  and  perishable  to  last  for  any  great  lengtii  ^ 
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Be,  either  in  buildings  or  enclosnres.  In  the  county  of 
Dtario,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  a  suf-^ 
ient  quantity  of  oak,  and  it  is  said  of  pine  also,  both  for 
lilding  and  fencing.  But  there  are  large  tracts,  which  are 
»titate  of  every  species  of  timber,  fitted  to  resist  the  en- 
oachments  of  die  weather.  Future  experiments  may  per* 
K|»  furnish  a  remedy.  The  oak  and  the  chesnut,  and  per- 
qpt  the  pine,  may  be  planted  with  success.  Hedges  may 
wnbly  be  formed,  which  will  resist  the  influence  of  the 
imate ;  and  better  day  may  be  discovered  for  the  erection 
'their  houses.  It  seems  incredible,  that  Providence  should 
rre  made  this  region  in  most  respects  so  desirable  a  resi- 
snee  for  man ;  and  that  in  this,  apparently,  and  in  several 
ihers,  it  should^  to  such  an  extent,  disappoint  a  purpose  so 
irefoUy  pursued. 

Another  evil  suflered  by  these  inhabitants,  of  a  similar  na- 
ore,  and  even  more  discouraging,  is  this :  When  the  forests 
re  cut  down,  they  either  do  not  at  all  spring  again,  or  they 
■ring  very  thinly  and  insufliciently.  This  misfortune  has 
wh  supposed  to  arise  from  the  pectdiar  nature  of  the  trees, 
r  Hie  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil.     I  strongly  suspect,  that  it 

owing  to  neither.  Maple,  beech,  and  bass,  may  not,  in* 
Bed,  as  readily  germinate  from  the  roots  after  the  trees  are 
it  down,  as  oak,  chesnut,  and  hickory.  Whether  this  be 
oe  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  determine.  But  that  they  will 
ot  in  the  proper  circumstances  spring  in  sufficient  quantities 
id  vigour  from  the  seeds,  I  cannot  believe.  That  the  soil  is 
tvourable  both  to  the  germination  and  flourishing  growth  of 
tme  trees  is  unanswerably  evident  from  the  multitude  and 
18  lize  of  those,  which  are  now  on  the  ground.  Besides,  I 
ire  seen,  in  a  variety  of  places,  some  of  them  in  this  very 
set,  a  vigorous  growth  of  these  kinds  of  timber  in  spots, 
kire  the  full-grown  trees  had  been  lately  cut  down. 

Oiaas  grows  in  this  r^on  easily  and  vigorously;  and 
lierever  it  grows  will  extensively  prevent  the  germination, 
■d  check  the  growth  of  trees  of  almost  every  kind.  Were 
lege  inhabitants,  instead  of  cutting  down  their  forests  in  the 
iMiiier,  which  is  called  cutting  clean,  to  thin  them  only;  and 
108  leave  the  ground  so  much  shaded  as  would  be  suflicient 
i.prevaot  the  vegetation  of  grass ;  they  would,  I  am  satisfied. 
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find  the  seeds  of  future  trees  springiiig  in  abundance.  Should 
they  also  effectually  exclude  cattle  from  their  forests,  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  cropping  the  young  stems,  they  would 
probably  find  this  evil  done  away. 

Another  disadvantage,  under  which  this  country  labours,  is 
a  deficiency  of  water  for  some  important  purposes  of  life,    in 
Manlius  mill-streams  are  sufficiently  numerous ;  bat  from  that 
township  westward  to  Buffaloe  Creek,  they  are  thinly  dis- 
persed.   Throughout  this  country  generally,  springs  and  small 
brooks  are  rare.     A  great  part  of  the  farms  must  be  ill  sup- 
plied with  water  for  their  pastures.     The  obvious  substitnto 
for  these  sources  is  wells;  and  these  may  be  furnished  in  moit 
places  without  any  peculiar  difficulty,  and  at  no  inconvenieBt 
depth.     But  as  the  water  of  all  this  tract  is,impregnated  with 
lime,  it  is  unfit  for  washing,  and  for  several  other  dosMStie 
uses;  and  to  water  cattle  from  a  well,  when  they  are  nu- 
merous, is  a  severe  tax  upon  the  time  and  labour  of  Ae 
farmer. 

The  commerce  of  this  country  has  hitherto  struggled,  and 
for  an  indefinite  period  must  continue  to  struggle  with  diffi- 
culties.    The  distance  from  Canandagua  to  Albany  is  two 
hundred  and  five  miles;   and  firom  Buffaloe  three  haodred. 
The  transportation  of  goods  over  the  whole  distance,  except 
seventy-nine  miles,  must  be  by  land.     From  Utica  they  mtj 
be  conveyed  to  Schenectady  on  the  Mohawk ;  but  the  nafi' 
gation  is  so  imperfect,  that  merchants  often  choose  to  tnuiA- 
port  their  commodities  along  its  banks  in  waggons.     Notwith- 
standing this  inconvenience,  Albany  is  the  port,  to  which  the; 
must  now,  and  probably  for  a  long  time  hereafter,  resoit 
Now  their  trade  is  wholly  carried  on  in  this  channeL    Maaji 
however,  stop  at  Utica ;  and,  as  the  trade  of  that  place  tar 
larges,  it  may  become  more  and  more -an  emporium  for  tha 
business  of  the  western  country.    The  only  material  diCRsfeM^ 
made  by  stopping  at  Utica,  or  even  at  Albany,  is,  that  die/ 
pay  the  expense  and  trouble  of  a  longer  journey,  instead  m 
incurring  it  personally.     In  either  case,  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  conveying  the  produce  to  New- YoriL  are  ahrqpa  eoR- 
siderable ;  and,  when  the  commodities  are  bulky,  must  ever 
amount  to  no  small  part  of  their  price  in  the  market    Thns 
grain  of  all  kinds,  their  principal  produce,  can  be  earned  Id 
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BUffket,  only  when  it  commands  an  extraordinary  price.  Thus 
abo  hemp,  flax,  and  even  wool,  lose  much  of  their  value 
before  they  reach  New- York.  Beef,  as  it  may  be  driven, 
will  be  less  affected  than  most  other  articles. 

The  inhabitants  situated  near  Lake  Ontario  can  ascend 
Ae  Oswego  or  Onondaga  river,  and,  passing  through  the 
Oneida  lake,  go  up  Wood  creek  into  the  Mohawk.  But  the 
navigation  of  these  streams  is  still  more  embarrassed  than 
that  of  the  Mohawk. 

Another  channel  of  transportation  is  opened  to  the  southern 
parts  of  this  country  by  the  Susquehannah.  I  have  already 
nentioned,  that  boards  to  a  great  amount  are  floated  yearly 
lown  this  river  to  Baltimore.  Wheat,  abo,  is  carried  to 
orarket  the  same  way,  in  vessels  of  a  peculiar  structure, 
saDed  arks.  These,  at  times  of  such  a  size  as  to  carry,  it  is 
add,  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  descend 
ibe  Tioga,  and  the  Susquehannah  proper,  to  Tioga  point ;  and 
lience  pass  down  their  common  channel  to  Baltimore.  The 
lavigation,  however,  is  both  uncertain  and  dangerous.  It  is 
Iftcertain,  because  it  can  be  pursued  only  during  the  time  of 
fc freshet;  and  that  often  will  not  suffice  for  more  than  one- 
Inrd  or  one-fourth  of  the  voyage.  During  the  interval  the 
iHt  is  obliged  to  wait  for  another  freshet,  when  it  proceeds 
view,  and  ultimately,  if  not  wrecked,  reaches  Baltimore.  The 
bOBgers  of  the  navigation  arise  from  the  swiftness  of  its  cur- 
fSSt,  and  the  shoals  and  rapids  in  the  river,  which  have  some- 
nttes  proved  fatal  both  to  boats  and  rafts.  In  the  spring  the 
ojage  is  frequently  made  with  success,  and  even  without  in- 
emiption.  In  the  other  seasons  it  is  either  precarious  or  im- 
KNnible.  When  it  succeeds  best,  the  conveyance  is  cheap 
nd  ^expeditious.  The  arks  are  broken  up,  and  sold  at  Bal- 
imore,  for  as  much  or  more  than  they  cost. 

'When  the  cargo  is  disposed  of,  the  boatmen  are  obliged  to 
^iam  by  land.  The  inconvenience  of  such  a  journey  needs 
0  explanation. 

Heasures  have  been  proposed  by  the  legislatures  of  Mary- 

nd  and  Pennsylvania,  which  possibly  may  terminate  in  im- 

&Tinf  the  navigation  of  the  Susquehannah,  and  facilitating 

9   intercourse  of  this  country  with  Baltimore,  and  perhaps 

the  Schuylkill  with  Philadelphia. 

V'OU  IV.  1 
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Another  great  chanuel  of  commerce  between  the  weatem 
country  and  the  ocean  is  by  Lake  Ontario,  down  the  St  Law- 
renoe^  to  Montreal.  This  has  ever  appeared  to  me  the  cheap- 
est, safest,  and  most  unembarrassed  passage  for  the  produce 
of  all  the  countries,  which  surround  the  great  American  lakes. 
The  ordinary  price  for  transporting  a  quarter-cask  from  Mon- 
treal to  Queenstown  is  but  a  single  dollar.  Whenever  a  re- 
gular trade  is  established  between  these  countries  and  Mon- 
treal, and  a  regular  transportation  round  the  Niagara  falls, 
•the  freight  of  a  quarter-cask  firom  Queenstown  to  Chippeway 
will  not  be  more,  and  probably  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  dollar. 
Thence  merchandize  of  all  kinds  may  be  conveyed  in  ships  of 
my  convenient  size  to  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  land  carriage,  to  the  western 
limit  of  Lake  Superior.  A  tract,  consisting  of  from  400,000 
to  500,000  square  miles,  will  hereafter  empty  its  produce 
upon  the  ocean  through  the  river  St.  Lawrence*.     Hitherto, 

*  Since  dieie  remarks  were  written,  a  canal,  on  a  scale  far  suipassing 
any  thing  which  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  this  country,  has  been  com- 
menced in  the  state  of  New-York,  by  order  of  their  legislature.  By  means 
of  it,  it  b  intended  to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  with  those  of  the 
Hudson,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-Uiree  miles. 

In  the  year  1810,  persons,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  government  of 
the  state,  explored  the  intervening  country  from  the  Hudson  to  Erie,  and 
made  a  report;  but  though  some  acts  were  passed  concerning  the  subject, 
yet  nothing  was  effectually  done  until  the  spring  of  1817,  when  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  by  the  legislature,  ^  to  cause  a  communication  by 
means  of  a  canal  to  be  made  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson.**  Since 
that  time,  the  canal  has  advanced  with  such  rapidity  as  to  surprise,  not  only 
the  people  living  on  its  borders,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

The  whole  expense  of  the  canal,  as  estimated  by  the  commissioners,  is 
4^071,818  doUats. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1821,  the  western  canal  was  so  far  finished,  that 
Governor  Clinton,  to  whom  perhaps  the  country  is  as  much  indebted  for 
the  success  of  this  great  enterprise  as  to  any  one  individual,  in  his  speech 
btlbro  the  legislature,  January  9,  1829,  says,  *'  upon  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  whole  operation,  we  may  confidently  pronounce,  that, 
befoe  the  terminarion  of  the  year  1898,  tliere  will  be  a  complete  and  un- 
iatemipted  navigation  for  boats  conveying  one  hundred  tons,  from  the  na^ 
vjgpd>le  waters  of  Hudson's  river  to  Lake  Erie.** 

'  When  this  immense  work,  which  might  with  propriety  have  been  a  na^ 
tiooat  one,  shall  be  finished,  it  vrill  open  a  commnnication  with  the  ocean 
to  the  commerce  of  a  great  part  of  Ohio,  and  to  the  countries  along  tba 
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die  meichants  of  Montreal  have  been  chiefly  employed  in  a 
commerce,  of  which  furs  and  peltry  have  been  the  principal 
materials.  But  the  period  is  at  no  great  distance  when  they 
will  devote  their  attention  to  general  commerce.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  countries,  which  border  the  lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie,  is  already  far  advanced;  and  in  its  progress  outruns 
the  most  sanguine  calculation.  Adventurers  have  already 
begun  to  plant  themselves  on  Huron  and  Michigan.  Within 
a  century,  the  shores  of  these  waters  will  probably  be  filled 
with  vilb^s,  towns,  and  cities.  To  the  immense  population 
of  these  vast  regions  the  rivet  St  Lawrence  will  be  Uie  com- 
mon channel  of  trade,  and  a  common  bond  of  union.  Some 
difficulties  will  always  attend  this  commerce.  The  ice  will 
obstruct  it  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence  will  always  be 
exposed  to  some  degree  of  hazard.  The  effect  of  these  in- 
conveniences will  be  the  necessity  tyf  employing  a  larger 
capital,  the  demand  of  interest  on  it  for  a  longer  period,  and 
a  somewhat  higher  price  of  insbranbe.  The  business,  also, 
must  all  depend  on  two  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  each 
year.  But  a  moderate  lapse  of  time  will  necessarily  iotro-. 
duce  into  it  such  a  degree  of  system  as  will  reduce  the  in^ 
coBvenienees  to  trifles,  and  conform  to  the  existing  circum- 
stances all  the  plans  and  measures  of  these  people.  Under 
greater  inconveniences  Russia  has  rapidly  increased  in  com- 
merce and  wealth. 

That  the  trade  in  question  will  flow  into  this  channel,  ulti- 
mately, is  scarcely  less  than  certain ;  because  the  inhabitants 

shores  of  Lakea  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior;  and  to  the 
inhabitants  living  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers  which  empty  into  these 
inland  seas.  Could  we  take  a  survey  of  these  countries  as  they  may  appear 
6fty  years  hence,  when  the  enterprise  of  the  hardy  sons  of  our  country  shall 
have  converted  the  wilderness  into  fruitful  fields;  when  thb  immense  ra- 
giui  shall  be  filled  with  towns  aad  cities,  and  the  people,  amounting  pro- 
hably  to  twenty  millions,  are  living  in  a  state  of  competence ;  we  should  be 
iUe  in  some  measure  to  appreciate  the  immense  utility  of  this  Herculean. 
ltdx>or.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  people  who  will  then  reap  the  ad-t 
Vantages  of  this  great  work  will  hold  in  respectful  and  affectionate  remem- 
bnmce  those  patriots,  who  have  devised,  carried  on,  and  completed  a  task, 
which  brings  happiness  to  so  mighty  a  mass  of  the  human  family. — PiA. 

I  3 
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of  these  countries  will  find  here  more  conyenience,  and  more 
profit,  than  they  can  find  elsewhere. 

Gypsum  abounds  in  the  township  of  Camillus,  in  quan- 
tities sufficient,  it  is  said>  to  supply  an  extensive  tract  with 
that  valuable  article. 

The  sulphur  springs,  in  the  township  of  Phelps,  will,  pro- 
bably, furnish  hereafter,  not  only  the  necessary  supplies  for 
the  region  around  them,  but  a  vast  quantity  also  for  com- 
merce.  The  largest  of  these  springs  is  the  property  of  Sir 
William  Pulteney ;  the  other  two,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  the 
Honourable  Oliver  Phelps.  The  water  is  perfectly  clear; 
but  both  the  taste  and  the  smell  are  strong,  and  very  offen- 
sive. The  temperature  is  cold.  The  water  is  used  as  a  bath 
for  the  rheumatism ;  and,  it  is  said,  with  success.  The  mass 
of  sulphur,  deposited  by  them  in  the  neighbourhood,  was 
estimated  to  me  at  more  than  one  hundred  tons.  No  at- 
tempts have  hitherto  been  made  to  purify  it,  and  prepare  it 
for  commercial  purposes. 

There  is  a  sulphur  spring  in  the  township  of  Litchfield,  ia 
the  county  of  Herkimer,  about  ten  miles  from  Utica.  This, 
also,  is  resorted  to  for  relief  firom  the  rheumatism,  and  from 
several  other  diseases. 

Concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country  I  ^ 
make  some  observations  hereafter. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  IX. 


Return  slowly  along  the  Mohawk  to  Albany.  Kinderhook. 
Hudson.  Uncommon  Phenomenon  observed  on  Taghr 
kannuc  Mountain. 

Dear  Sir; 

I  LEFT  Stanniford's  Tuesday,  October  15th,  and 
rode  to  VernoD,  about  twenty  miles,  in  the  stage  waggon. 
We  started  at  12  o'clock.  It  had  rained  most  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  the  whole  night,  and  the  whole  forenoon  of  this 
day.  The  road  had  become  a  mass  of  deep  mire,  and  the 
horses  were  obliged  to  walk,  or  rather  to  wade,  at  the  rate 
of  two  miles  an  hour.  In  the  afternoon  it  rained  again,  but 
with  less  violence.  We  were  seven  passengers  in  a  vehicle, 
ao  small  as  to  be  crowded,  and  so  crazy  as  to  be  threatened, 
even  by  a  slight  accident,  with  being  broken  down.  We  were, 
also,  from  very  distant  countries,  and  of  different  nations. 
The  day  was  suflSciently  gloomy ;  and  the  country  presented 
little  to  our  view  beside  thick  forests,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  log-houses.  In  solitary  instances  some  have  a 
better  appearance.  In  the  township  of  Sullivan,  a  large  tract 
lying  immediately  eastward  of  Manlius,  we  found,  however,  an 
exception.  As  we  descended  a  hill  of  considerable  height, 
we  were  presented  with  a  delightful  prospect  of  the  Oneida 
lake,  and  a  noble  view  of  the  circumjacent  country.  When 
the  trees  shall  be  sufficiently  cut  down,  this  hill  will  fur- 
dish  one  of  the  most  interesting  views  between  Albany  and 
SofTaloe. 

Another  variety  in  our  journey  was  the  Oneida  village, 
boilt  on  the  reservation  belonging  to  that  people,  and  lying 
immediately  south  of  the  lake.  We  saw  this  village  by  moon- 
light. The  houses  in  it  appeared  to  differ  very  little  from  the 
log-houses  already  described;  except  that  they  are  smaller, 
^worse  built,  and  less  oarefully  repainid.     Schesando, 
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chief,  lives  in  a  framed  house,  which  is  painted,  and  decent 
He  is  said  to  be  in  easy  circumstances.  A  small  church  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  village.  On  the  character  and  situation 
of  this  people  I  propose  to  make  some  observations  in  ano- 
ther place;  and  shall  only  add  here,  that  at  Young^s,  an 
inn,  at  which  we  stopped  in  Vernon,  several  of  them,  who 
were  half  drunk,  disturbed  us  not  a  little  by  their  contention 
and  outcries. 

We  took  supper  at  Youngs;  and  all  the  passengers,  who 
were  bound  to  Utica,  except  one,  concli|ii}gdl  to  proceed,  in 
order  to  take  the  Albany  stage  the  next  nioming.     Accord- 
ingly we  set  out  in  a  dense  mist,  which  deprived  us  of  the 
moonlight,  and  effectually  chilled  us  during  the  remainder  of 
our  journey.     Our  progress  was  snail-like,  and  sufficiently 
tedious ;  and  our  prospect  scarcely  extended  to  the  hones. 
But  our  driver  was  careful  and  obliging,  and  we  all  deter- 
mined to  make  the  best  of  our  circumstances,  and  to  lessen 
with  patience  and  good  humour  the  disagreeableness  of  our 
situation.     We  stopped  once  at  Laird's  in  Westmoreland, 
about  one  o'clock.     The  family  rose  without  mnruiuring;  and 
obligingly  furnished  us  such  refreshments  as  we  wished,  and, 
what  was  peculiarly  agreeable  to  us  all,  a  good  fire.    AAer 
we  had  passed  through  New-Hartford,  we  found  a  better 
road,  and  the  coachman  was  able  to  drive  his  horses  on  ft 
trot.     Here,  however,  we  met  a  light  breeze  from  the  north, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  the  fog,  pierced  us  through ;  so  thflt, 
when  we  arrived  at  Utica,  just  before  five,  we  were  almost 
frozen.     In  very  few  instances  have  I  suffered  more  fhnn 
the  severities  of  winter.     From  Young's  to  Utica  the  distance 
is  nineteen  miles ;  from  Manlius  to  Young's,  twenty-two.    b 
travelling  the  whole  distance  we  had  spent  seventeen  boun. 
My  companions  had  reached  Utica  the  preceding  evening* 
The  country,  through  which  I  had  travelled  firom  ManHsi* 
consisted  of  the  townships  of  Sullivan,  Vernon,  Westmoi*' 
land,  and  Whitestown.     Sidlivan  and  Vernon  are  new  settle- 
ments, much  more  recent  than  most  of  those,  which  we  hao 
passed  on  the  road.    The  land  is  good,  and  the  number  of 
inhabitants  fast  increasing.     Westmoreland  is  much  imprors' 
^nce  my  journey  into  this  country  in  1790.     Daik  as  tfc« 
night  was,  I  sacw  several  well-built  faonner. 
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The  village  of  New- Hartford  b  also  greatly  improved, 
ere  the  mbt  had  lost  much  of  its  density,  and  permitted  us 
discern  a  considerable  number  of  good  buildings,  surrounded 
'  neat  appendages. 

Sullivan  was  formerly  in  the  county  of  Chenango.  By  the 
;e  division  of  that  county  it  is  become  a  part  of  Madison. 
le  other  three  townships  are  in  the  county  of  Oneida. 
Sullivan  contained,  in  1810,  1,974  inhabitants.  *  Vernon 
Dtained,  in  1810,  1,519  inhabitants.  Westmoreland  con- 
ned, in  1800, 1,544;  and,  in  1810, 1,135  inhabitants. 
Sullivan  and  Yemen  are  not  mentioned  in  the  census  of 
DO.  The  latter  I  suppose  to  have  been  then  included  in 
$  township  of  Westmoreland. 

Utica  is  still  more  improved.  In  1799,  there  were  50 
uses  in  this  village;  many  of  them  small  and  temporary 
ildings.  In  1804,  the  number  was  120.  The  number  of 
res,  also,  and  mechanics'  shops,  is  very  great  in  proportion 
that  of  the  houses.  Utica  now  exhibits  the  appearance  of 
juidsome  town.  Its  trade  has  increased  much  faster  than 
buildings,  and  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  town  in  the 
te.  New- York,  Albany,  and  Troy  excepted.  Its  advan- 
et  for  business  are  its  situation  on  the  Mohawk,  the  junction 
several  great  roads  here,  and  the  start  which  it  has  gained 
dther  places  in  the  vicinity. 

iLfter  breakfast  I  took  a  seat  in  the  Albany  stage,  and  rode 
Mgh  Deerfield,  Schyler,  Herkimer,  and  Manheim,  to  Pa- 
ne; thirty-seven  miles.  The  road,  as  you  may  perhaps 
Diember,  lies  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  and  is 
w-  very  good.  I  found  the  country  generally  improved  since 
former  journey  through  it ;  the  forests  more  extensively 
le ;  the  number  of  houses  increased ;  and  those,  which  b^d 
m  lately  built,  generally  of  a  better  appearance.  Settle- 
nta  were  also  numerously  made  on  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
dering  the  intervals  of  the  Mohawk ;  and  in  several  places 
y  had  lost  that  disagreeable  uniformity,  of  which  I  then 
oplained. 

We  dined  at  the  Little  falls,  near  the  eastern  limit  of 
nddmer.  From  a  variety  of  observations,  made  in  and 
mt  the  spot,  I  am  entirely  satisfied,  that  the  mountains, 
idi  here  ascend  immediately  from  thc^  .banks  9f  th$  mer« 
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were  anciently  united ;  and  that  the  riTer  aboye  fonned  an 
extensive  lake,  gradually  emptied  by  the  wearing  away  of  the 
earth  and  stones,  which  originally  filled  the  gap.  On  the  rocks, 
bordering  the  road,  unequivocal  marks  of  the  efficacy  of  water 
are  visible,  at  different  heights,  to  forty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  road,  and  to  fifty  above  the  river. 

In  the  list  of  improvements  on  this  road  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned the  increase  of  the  number  of  churches,  and  of  a  dis- 
position to  settle  ministers. 

We  lodged  at  a  Dutch  inn;  and  the  next  day,  Thurs- 
day, October  18th,  rode  through  the  remainder  of  Palatine, 
Johnstown,  and  Amsterdam,  to  Schenectady;  forty-seven 
miles. 

There  is  nothing  in  Palatine  particularly  meriting  attention. 
It  is  a  Dutch  settlement  of  some  standing,  and  contained,  in 
the  year  1799,  3,404  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  3,517 ;  and,  in 
1810  (divided,  I  presume),  3,111. 

The  remadks,  which  have  been  made  concerning  the  coontiy 
through  which  we  passed  the  preceding  day,  are  applicable  to 
this  tract  also.  In  Amsterdam  I  found  the  Mohawk  winding 
in  a  greater  degree,  and  with  more  beauty,  through  wider  and 
handsomer  intervals,  than  in  any  other  part  of  its  progretf. 
It  rained  both  this  day  and  the  following. 

Schenectady  I  found  reluctantly  improving. 

We  rode  in  the  morning  to  Albany.  This  city  Is  improving 
fast.  Many  of  the  old  Dutch  houses  have  been  destroyed  by 
fires ;  others  have  been  pulled  dovm ;  and  new  ones,  bnilt  in 
the  English  manner,  occupy  their  places.  The  number  is  also 
greatly  increased.  Several  public  buildings  have  been  ereo- 
ted.  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  city  is  changed  for  tke 
better. 

After  dinner  we  rode  to  the  border  of  Kinderhook;  tke 
whole  distance  thirty-one  miles.  Between  Greeobusb  and 
Kinderhook  the  country  is  chiefly  a  pine  ground,  and  tbe 
soil  indfferent.  It  is  divided  between  the  towns  of  Grreeo- 
bush,  Schodac,  and  Kinderhook.  The  surface  is  diril,  the 
houses  are  thinly  scattered  and  ordinaryi  and  the  inhabitaots» 
apparendy,  are  not  in  very  thrifty  circumstances. 

The  next  morning  my  companions  left  me,  to  proceed  to 
Sheffield ;  while  I  pursued  my  route  to  the  city  of  HudM 
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and  with  no  small  satisfaction  found  the  day  serene  and  very 
pleasant.  The  distance  was  sixteen  miles.  The  first  part  of 
it  consists  of  a  yellow  pine  plaio ;  and  the  remainder,  of  an 
uneven  and  unpleasant  tract  of  clay.  The  soil  of  the  plain  is 
principally  sand,  and  that  of  both  indifferent.  The  houses, 
except  in  the  town  of  Kinderhook,  are  thinly  scattered,  and 
ordinary  in  their  appearance. 

Kinderhook  is  an  ancient  Dutch  settlement,  built  on  a 
sprightly  mill-stream,  called  Kinderhook  creek.  This  stream 
presented  to  the  original  settlers  three  inducements  to  seat 
themselves  in  this  place;  the  intervals,  by  which  it  is  bor- 
dered ;  the  mill-seats,  which  it  furnishes ;  and  the  landing  at 
its  mouth,  where  there  are  about  twenty  or  thirty  houses  and 
stores,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  With  these  ad- 
vantages, particularly  the  trade  to  which  the  landing  gave 
bfartb,  some  of  the  inhabitants  have  heretofore  acquired  con- 
siderable wealth.  Since  the  rise  of  the  city  of  Hudson  this 
trade  has  declined,  and  will  probably  never  regain  its  former 
importance.  There  are  several  good  houses  in  this  town. 
The  streets  are  wider  and  more  regular  than  those  of  most 
other  towns  in  this  country,  and  its  whole  aspect  is  pleasing* 
To  the  traveller  it  presents  a  strong  image  of  silence  and  quiet. 
It  is  distant  from  Albany  twenty-one  miles,  and  from  Hudson 
twelve.  Between  Kinderhook  and  Hudson  there  is  nothing 
interesting. 

The  township  of  Kinderhook  is  large.  In  1790,  it  con- 
tained 4,661  inhabitants,  including,  I  suppose,  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  Chatham.  In  1800,  the  number  was  4,348 ;  and,  in 
1810,  3,709. 

I  arrived  at  Hudson  about  eleven  o'clock ;  and  was  not  a 
little  pleased  to  find  it  much  improved  since  the  year  1798^ 
Xken  I  suspected,  that  it  had  arisen  to  the  utmost  height 
of  its  prosperity,  for  it  evidendy  appeared  to  be  stationary, 
if  not  retrogressive.  But  in  this  interval  many  new  and  va- 
luable houses  have  been  built,  together  with  a  great  number 
of  stores  and  mechanics*  shops.  The  still,  settied  aspect  of 
tike  place  had  also  been  exchanged  for  animation  and  ac- 
"tivity.  Every  thing  which  I  saw  had  the  air  of  sprightliness 
mtkd  vigour,  and  awakened  that  satisfaction,  which  is  always 
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excited  in  a  mind,  not  malevolent,  by  the  appearance  of  en- 
terprise and  prosperity. 

This  spot,  then  a  naked  waste,  was  purchased,  with  an  in* 
tention  to  make  it  the  site  of  a  future  commercial  town  in  the 
autumn  of  1783  by  Messrs.  Seth  and  Thomas  Jenkins,  inha- 
bitants of  Providence  in  the  state  of  Rhode- Island.  These 
gentlemen  united  to  themselves  a  considerable  company  of 
adventurers,  with  whom  they  liberally  shared  the  advantages 
of  the  purchase.  In  the  spring  of  1784  they  began  to  build, 
and  within  two  years  raised  up  in  perfect  solitude  one  hundred 
and  fifty  houses,  beside  stores,  shops,  wharfs,  manufactories, 
and  various  other  buildings.  Fifteen  hundred  persons,  it  is 
said,  were  assembled  within  that  short  period.  For  a  consi- 
derable time  after  this,  both  the  building  and  the  business  ad- 
vanced slowly,  and  at  length  appeared  to  be  stationary.  Within 
a  few  years  past  the  inhabitants,  with  a  commendable  spirit  of 
exertion,  have  opened  several  turnpike  roads  into  the  states 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut ;  and  have  thus  created  an 
easy  intercourse  between  their  city  and  a  considerable  tract  of 
fertile  and  well-inhabited  country.  At  the  same  time  they 
have  taken  their  share  of  the  benefit,  which  has  resulted  from 
the  wise  commercial  regulations,  formed  under  the  presidency 
of  Washington. 

The  number  of  houses  in  Hudson,  now,  is  between  500  and 
000.  They  are  generally  built  of  brick,  and  make  a  handsome 
ajqiearance* 

The  river  Hudson  is  navigable  some  distance  above  this  city 
for  a  sixty-four  gun  ship ;  that  is  to  say,  130  miles  from  New- 
York,  and  150  from  Sandy-Hook. 

The  position  of  Hudson  is  pleasant.  The  principal  street 
mns  firom  north-east  to  south-west,  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
the  river.  It  is  wide,  straight,  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
and  declines  easily  to  the  shore.  The  surrounding  scenery  is 
interesting.  The  neighbouring  hills  are  handsome.  The  river 
is  a  noble  object,  and  not  the  less  so  for  being  bounded  on  the 
west  by  a  rude  shore.  The  Kaatskill  mountains,  here  seen  in 
the  best  view  imaginable,  at  distances  extending  from  twenty 
(d  forty  miles,  are  eminentiy  sublime. 

The  inhabitants  exhibit  a  general  and  very  commendable 
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iiiit  of  industry,  and  are  said  to  be  justly  distinguished  for 
leir  temperance.  They  are  composed  of  Presbyteriaqs, 
Spiscopalians,  Quakers,  and  Methodists.  The  Quakers  are 
ie  most,  and  the  Methodbts  the  least  numerous. 

Hudson  is  under  the  government  of  a  mayor,  aldermen, 
od  a  common  council. 

Literature  has  hitherto  not  engrossed  any  great  share  of 
ttention. 

Their  commerce  is  considerable,  but  I  have  no  means  of 
icertaining  its  extent*. 

In  1790,  the  township  of  Hudson  contained  2,584  inhabit- 
nte;  in  1800,  3,604;  in  1810,  4.048. 

The  rain  detained  me  at  Hudson  until  Tuesday  morning, 
iien  it  slackened  so  much  that  I  left  this  city,  having  been 

yined  here  by  Mr.  D ,  from  Kaatskill,  and  proceeded  to 

IheflSeld.  On  my  return  through  Claverack  I  thought  it  a 
retticr  village  than  I  had  conceived  it  to  be  on  my  journey 
at.  Indeed,  the  whole  country  between  Hudson  and  Shef- 
eld  struck  my  eye  with  more  pleasure.  In  one  respect  it 
ma  really  improved.  The  streams,  in  consequence  of  the 
Bins  which  had  lately  fallen,  had  become  both  more  numerous 
nd  more  sprightly ;  and  by  their  cheerful  windings  and  conti- 
oal  murmurs,  added  not  a  little  to  the  pleasure  of  our  pro- 
ress.  The  township  of  Hillsdale,  which  occupies  the  space 
etween  Claverack  and  the  Massachusetts  line,  contained,  in 
790,  4,556  inhabitants;  in  1800,  4,702;  and,  in  1810,  4a82; 
part  of  it,  I  suppose,  being  taken  off  to  form  another  town- 
dp. 

*  In  the  abstract  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  which  I  have  nbtained 
nee  the  text  was  written,  there  is  the  following  list  of  duties  fiaid  at  the 
Mtom-house  at  Hudson :— - 

Years.                              Duties.  Years.                             Duties. 

Id  1801 Dollars,  1,981       In  1806 Dollars,  6,577 

1809 5,366  1807 5,315 

1803 4,576  1808      1,857 

1804 7,001  1809 «,034 

1805 9,564  1810 1,641 

Bat  almost  all  the  commerce  of  this  citj  passes,  I  suppose,  through  the 
9iitimi-hoitie  at  New-York. 
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In  the  joiumey  of  this  day  I  met  with  a  phenomenon,  which 
to  me  was  a  novelty.  In  the  morning,  the  wind  blew  with 
moderate  strength  from  the  south-east,  and  continued  to  do 
so  till  we  came  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Taghkannuc.  When 
we  arrived  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  ridge  of  that  moun- 
tain, we  heard  a  loud  and  most  majestic  sound,  resembling  the 
noise  of  the  ocean,  coming  from  the  higher  regions  of  the 
mountain.  The  noise  seemed  vast  and  expansive,  as  if  caused 
at  once  throughout  a  wide  tract  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  loud, 
as  if  produced  by  a  violent  agitation.  Above  a  height,  at 
five  or  six  hundred  feet  from  the  common  surface  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  the  mountain  was  enveloped  in  a  thick 
cloud.  When  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  acclivities, 
we  found  an  uncomfortable  and  furious  blast,  which  continued 
during  the  whole  time  of  our  ascent,  the  distance  being  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles.  After  we  had  gone  over  this 
distance  the  violence  of  the  blast  ceased,  and  was  perceived 
by  us  no  more,  either  on  the  sides  or  on  the  ridge.  Still  the 
noise  was  undiminished,  and  seemed  to  fill  the  heavens  with 
a  stormy,  tumultuous  grandeur.  This  wind  evidently  was 
confined  to  a  very  narrow  region,  including  only  the  summits 
and  sides  of  the  mountain.  The  direction  of  this  range  is 
firom  south  to  north;  that  of  the  wind  was  nearly  coincident, 
but  varied  a  little  towards  the  north-west. 

After  we  had  crossed  the  ridge,  and  begun  to  descend  the 
declivity,  we  saw,  a  little  eastward  of  one  of  the  loftiest  sum- 
mits, a  bright  spot,  strongly  resembling  that  which  I  had  for- 
merly observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ascbutney.  Like 
that,  it  continued  fixed  in  its  relative  position  to  the  summit 
mentioned  for  several  hours,  notwithstanding  the  violence  of 
tiie  wind  and  the  rapid  movement  of  the  clouds ;  nor  did  it 
disappear  till  it  was  gradually  lost  in  the  twilight.  Whether 
this  phenomenon  has  been  observed  by  others  I  am  ignorant. 
These  are  the  only  instances  in  which  it  has  been  seen  by  me. 
The  cloud  was  everywhere  else  of  an  uniform  density.  From 
die  rapidity  of  its  motion,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  its  extent 
mukt  have  passed  over  this  spot.  The  spot  was  apparentiy 
fixed,  and  certainly  varied  its  position  very  Uttle.  It  was 
continually  bright,  and  at  times  so  bright,  that  we  thought  the 
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shone  for  a  few  moments  in  each  instance  throagh  the 
tore.  The  position  of  the  luminous  area,  in  every  in- 
ie,  with  respect  to  the  mountains,  was  the  same.  The 
itj  and  aspect  of  the  clouds  were  the  same,  the  direction 
itreng^h  of  the  wind  were  very  nearly  the  same,  and  both 
I  happened  in  the  same  season  of  the  year. 
''e  arrived  at  Sheffield  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued 
»  till  one  o'clock  the  following  day,  being  confined  by  a 
nt  rain.  From  October  I5th  to  October  24th  it  rained 
\  or  less  every  day  except  two,  the  20th  and  21st  On 
!4th  we  rode  to  Goshen,  twenty-four  miles ;  and  on  the 
to  New-Haven,  forty-two. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


FIRST  JOURNEY 


TO     LAKE 


NIPISEOGEE,  OR  WENTWORTH, 


LETTER  I. 

\ey  to  Andover.  Atkinson.  Hampstead.  Ch$sten 
mbroke.  Concord.  Boscawen.  Salisbury,  San- 
nton.  Oilmantown.  Meredith*  Center  Harbour^ 
nipiseogee  Lake.  Its  extents  Fed  fiy  subfaeent 
Hngs.     Its  numerous  and  beautiful  Islamds. 

AR  Sir; 

On  Tuesday,  September  15th,  1812,  I  left  New- 
n  and  rode  to  Hartford,  to  meet  the  Am«ricaii  board  of 
issioners  for  foreign  missions.  On  ihe  Thursday  foUow- 
rode  to  Stafford  spring,  the  next  morning  to  Worcester, 
1  Saturday  arrived  at  Charlestown.  On  Tuesday  I  rode 
dover,  and  the  next  day  attended  an  examination  of 
eological  students,  highly  honourable  both  to  thanselyes 
le  professors.  September  29tfa,  in  company  with  two 
gentlemen,  A.B.  of  Yale  college,  directing  our  journey 
h  the  central  parts  of  New-Hampshire,  we  passed 
^  the  parish  of  North-Andover,  Bradford,  Haverhill, 
ion,  and  Hampstead,  and  reached  Chester  at  the  com- 
ment  of  the  evening:  twenty-six  miles.  The  road» 
1  repaired  only  by  statute  labour,  is  generally  good. 
\  surface  of  the  country  from  Haverhill  to  Chester  is  a 
sion  of  handsome  hills  and  valUes,  everyiriieire  arched. 
■1  is  a  light  brown  loam,  moderately  good,  and  univer- 
nltivated,  except  Where  handsome  groves,  intenpMMl 
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at  very  agreeable  distances,  form  one  fine  feature  in  the  land- 
scape. Another  still  finer  is  made  up  of  distant  moontains, 
sometimes  very  noble,  seen  successively  from  the  summits  of 
the  hills. 

The  houses  and  bams  throughout  this  region  are  generally 
good;  and  together  with  the  out-buildings,  enclosures,  and 
fields,  sufficiently  indicate,  that  the  inhabitants  are  in  com- 
fortable circumstances. 

Chester  I  have  mentioned  heretofore,  and  have  nothing  to 
add  concerning  it  here.  The  town  of  Atkinson  is  less  than 
that  of  Chester,  and  Hampstead  than  Atkinson. 

There  is  in  Atkinson  an  academy,  established  in  1789  by 
ihe  Honourable  N.  Peabody,  who  gave  to  it  a  thousand  acres 
of  land.  There  is  also  a  large  meadow,  in  which,  when  over- 
flowed by  water,  raised  by  a  dam,  a  tract  of  six  acres  rises, 
and  floats  as  an  island. 

Atkinson  contained,  in  1775,  575 ;  in  1790,  479;  in  1800, 
474;  and,  in  1810,  556  inhabitants.  Hampstead  contained, 
in  1775,  768;  in  1790,  724;  in  1800,  790;  and,  in  1810, 
788  inhabitants. 

A  part  of  Atkinson  was  annexed  to  Haverhill,  when  the 
line  was  finally  run  between  New-Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts. 

Atkinson  was  incorporated  in  1767,  and  Hampstead  in 
1749. 

On  Wednesday  we  proceeded  to  Concord.  The  road  for 
fifteen  miles,  to  Pembroke,  is  a  turnpike,  lately  formed 
tiiroiigh  a  tract  almost  absolutely  uninhabited,  and  alternately 
eoTered  with  forests  of  maple,  pine,  and  oak.  The  first  is 
principally  marsh,  the  second  an  alternation  of  plains  and  ris- 
ing grounds,  the  third  a  succession  of  hills.  All  of  them  are 
didl  and  dismal,  and  the  whole  region  is  one  of  the  most  vid- 
inviting  which  I  have  met  with.    The  road  is  good  and  direct 

Pembroke  is  built  principally  on  a  hill,  declining  easily  to- 
wards the  south-west  The  houses  are  not  unlike  those  which 
have  been  mentioned.  All  these  towns  have  decent  churches. 
Tiie  prospect  firom  the  hill  in  Pembroke  is  fine,  and  the  soil 
like  that  which  has  already  been  described. 

In  the  year  1775»  Pembroke  contained  744  inhabitants ;  in 
1790,  956;  in  1800,  982;  in  1810, 1,153. 
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From  Pembroke  to  Concord  the  road,  which  is  generally 
firm  and  good,  lies  almost  wholly  on  a  pine  plahi.  We,  how- 
ever, wandered  oat  of  the  direct  road,  and  lost  five  miles  by 
the  error.  A  considerable  part  of  this  distance  we  fomid  mi- 
hihabited. 

Concord  is  pleasantly  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Merri- 
nac.  The  town  is  built  principally  on  the  western  side,  upon 
a  tingle  street,  near  two  miles  in  length,  and  running  parallel 
with  the  river.  Its  site  is  a  handsome  plain,  limited  westward 
by  hills  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  half  a  mile,  and  eastward  by 
an  interval,  which  is  both  pleasant  and  fertUe.  The  prospect 
firom  this  town  up  and  down  the  river  is  extensive  and  inte- 
lesting,  and  the  scenery  around  it  is  cheerful.  The  intervals 
within  the  limits  of  the  township  amount  to  about  one  thou- 
aand  acres,  the  current  price  of  which,  by  the  acre,  is  from 
uty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  The  western  part 
of  the  township,  separated  from  the  town  by  a  pine  ridge,  is 
excellent  land.  The  public  buildings  are  the  church,  court- 
hoase,  a  well-built  school-house,  and  the  state-prison.  The 
dborch  is  a  large  and  good  building.  The  state-prison  is  a 
noble  edifice  of  beautiful  granite,  which  abounds  in  the  vi- 
oinity.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  state-prison  at  Charlestown,  both 
10  the  materials  and  the  structure.  The  centre  and  one  wing 
umly  are  finished. 

Concord  contains  between  three  and  four  hundred  families, 
iK  muted  in  one  congregation,  the  largest  in  the  state.  The 
township  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1765 ;  and,  in  17759 
Mmtained  1,052  inhabitants;  in  1790, 1,747;  in  1800,  2,052; 
nd,  in  1810,  2,383. 

Since  the  revolution.  Concord,  much  more  frequently  than 
nj  other  town  in  New-Hampshire,  has  been  the  place  where 
ilp  legislatDre  has  held  its  sessions,  and  will  probably  be  the 
Monument  seat  of  government. 

Tlw  next  morning,  Thursday,  October  2d,  we  rode  to  Me- 
MBth  bridge,  in  the  township  of  Guilford:  thirty-two  miles. 
Clia  road  for  the  first  eighteen  miles  lay  along  the  Merrimae, 
was  to  a  considerable  extent  sandy.  The  remaining  four- 
pnsaed  through  a  region  of  hills  and  vallies. 

TUmSsnt  township,  which  we  entered  after  leaving  Concord, 
m  Boseawen.     Like  Concord  it  is  built  principally  in.  a  single 
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Street,  parallel  vith  the  river,  6n  a  plain,  less  pleasant  and  less 
productiYe.  The  space  between  the  brow  of  this  plain  and 
the  Merrimac  is  occupied  by  intervals  of  considerable  value. 
The  houses  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  Concord. 

Boscawen  was  incorporated  in  1760.  In  1775  it  contaiihed 
585  inhabitants ;  in  1790,  1,108;  in  1800,  1,414;  in  1810, 
1,829. 

Salisbury  lies  immediately  above  Boscawen.    Of  this  town- 
ship we  saw  nothing  but  a  skirt ;  the  town  being  built  in  the 
interior.      The  part  over  which  we   travelled   generally  re- 
sembled  Boscawen.       The  northern  division   of   our  roaci 
-through  it  was,  however,  particularly  agreeable ;  as  it  passe^d 
•over  a  rich  and  pleasant  interval^  divided  into  fine. farms,  an<5 
omam^ited  with  several  good  houses. 

Salisbury  was  incorporated  in  1768 ;  and  contained,  in  177S 
496  inhabitants ;  in  1790,  1,972 ;  in  1800,  1,767 ;  in  1810, 
1,913;  included  in  one  congregation. 

From  Salisbury  we  crossed  on  a  bridge  the  Pemigewasael^ 
the  western  head  of  the  Merrimac ;  and,  after  a  short  distance, 
•the  Aquedochton,  the  eastern,  on  a  bridge  also,  at  a  uanll 
distance  above  their  junction.     Both  are  considerable  riven, 
and  run  with  a  rapid  and  powerful  stream. 

From  Salisbury  we  entered  the  township  of  SanborntoD; 
the  best  in  this  part  of  the  state,  and  inhabited  by  the  best 
body  of  farmers.  It  lies  on  elevated  and  handsome  gioiiDd, 
bordered  for  several  miles  by  a  beautiful  lake,  called  Sanbom- 
ton  bay ;  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  perhfips 
four  in  breadth.  This  fine  piece  of  water  receives  the  Aque- 
dochton, and  discharges  its  own  waters  through  the  contiiuia- 
tion  of  that  river. 

From  Salisbury  bridge,  over  which  we  passed  the  Pemige- 
wasset  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  Concord,  to 
Union  bridge  over  the  Winipiseogee  at  the  foot  of  Sanbom- 
ton  lake,  eight  miles  farther,  the  country  on  the  road  is  roogli; 
and  the  road,  which  runs  along  the  southern  skirt  of  Sanboa- 
ton,  and  near  the  Aquedochton,  is  in  various  places  stem;  0^ 
■disagreeable.  It  ought  however  to  be  observed  to  the  honour 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state,  that,  although  the  popakte 
is  sparse,  they  are  making  their  roads  universally  very  good* 
In  the  parts,  where  they  were  originally  the  worst,  they  k^ 
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di^ady  made  them  to  a  great  extent  excellent,  in  the  manner 
of  turnpikes,  and  better  than  some  roads  which  wear  this  name. 
These  parts  the^  are  proceeding,  as  fast  as  may  be,  to  unite 
by  filling  up  the  interstices  according  to  the  same  plan.  When 
the  design  is  completed,  New- Hampshire  will,  to  say  the 
least,  be  behind  none  of  its  sister  states  in  this  important  par- 
ticular ;  and  will  have  the  merit,  which  I  believe  is  singular, 
of  accomplishing  so  diiBcult  an  object  hy  statute  labour. 

Sanbomton  contains  the  ruins  of  an  Indian  fortification, 
which  is  remarkable  for  being  formed  of  five  enclosures.  In 
the  neighbouring  fields  the  plough  has  turned  up  many  speoi- 
mens  of  Indian  pottery. 

Sanbomton  was  incorporated  in  1770 ;  and/  in  1775,  con- 
fined 450  inhabitants;  in  1790, 1,587;  in  1800,  2,605;  and, 
n  1810,  2,884. 

At  Union  bridge  we  entered  Gilmantown,  on  the  eastern 
ide  of  the  Aquedochton.  This  also  is  a  valuaUe  township, 
!>iir  road  passed  along  its  western  skirt,  on  the  border  of  San- 
Mnmton  bay.  The  hills  here  are  easy,  elegant  slopes ;  and 
lie  farms  rich  and  beautiful.  These  two  townships  are  in  the 
x>iuity  of  Strafford,  Concord  in  that  of  Rockingham,  and 
Boscawen  and  Salisbury  in  that  of  Hillsborough.  In  Gilman- 
lown  the  court  of  common  pleas  usually  sits  once  in  a  year, 
[t  contains  an  academy,  which  has  obtained  a  good  degree  of 
deputation. 

It  was  incorporated  in  1727 ;  and,  in  1775,  contained  775 
nhabitants;  in  1790,  2,613;  in  1800,  3,752;  in  1810,  4,S88; 
unring  a  more  numerous  population  than  any  in  the  county, 
md,  except  Portsmouth,  than  any  other  in  the  state. 

We  left  Meredith  bridge  in  the  morning,  and  rode  to  Cen- 
er  Harbour  to  dinner :  thirteen  miles.  The  village,  known  by 
he  former  of  these  names,  contains  not  far  from  forty  houses 
several  of  them  neatly  built),  surrounding  a  new  church  of  a 
ladidsome  structure.  It  is  situated  upon  low,  and  generally 
evel  ground,  on  both  sides  of  the  Aquedochton.  A  number 
it  niills  are  erected  on  this  stream  a  little  above  the  bridge ; 
dftdy  together  with  the  mechanics'  shops  and  several  stores, 
ft¥e  the  spot  a  cheerf&l  aspect  of  business. 

The  situation  of  this  village  is  very  pleasant.     It  ties  hi  the 
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township  of  Guilford,  taken  partly  from  Gilmantown  and  partly 
.from  Meredith ;  and  was  incorporated  since  the  last  census. 

At  this  bridge  the  Aquedochton  is  a  fine  sprightly  stream, 
as  indeed  it  is  everywhere  else,  running  with  a  vigorous  cur- 
rent over  a  clean  stony  bed.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  Lower 
Amonoosuc  at  Bath.  To  the  eye  it  is  scarcely  less  here  than 
below  Sanbomton  lake.     Its  water  is  very  pure. 

Immediately  west,  or  rather  north-west,  of  the  bridge,  the 
township  of  Meredith  is  a  continuation  of  easy  and  very  ele- 
gant slopes,  declining  to  the  south-east.  The  soil  is  rich ;  the 
pastures,  meadows,  and  orchards  are  luxuriant ;  and  the  groves 
thrifty  and  vigorous.  The  views  are  also  fine,  and  very  ex- 
tensive. Sanbomton  lake  on  the  south  is  in  the  most  perfect 
view ;  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  festooned  by  elegant  scoops, 
separated  by  handsome  points  and  promontories.  Smith  lake 
also,  on  the  east,  a  much  smaller  but  beautiful  piece  of  water, 
forms  a  luminous  spot  in  the  landscape.  The  distant  prospect 
is  rich  and  magnificent.  The  country  along  the  remainder  of 
the  road,  though  not  without  its  advantages,  is  less  inviting. 
We  saw  nothing  of  the  Winipiseogee,  except  a  small  inlet, 
until  we  arrived  at  the  point  where  we  were  to  take  a  view  of 
its  whole  length. 

After  passing  over  several  lofty  hills  we  reached  the  house 
of  Charles  Little,  Esq.,  at  Center  Harbour,  between  eleven 
and  twelve,  where  we  dined.  From  this  house  the  lake  is 
seen  with  more  advantage  than  firom  any  other  place  in  this 
quarter  of  the  same  elevation. 

J  have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  want  of  curiosity  of  the 
New-England  people  concerning  things,  which  are  their  own, 
particulariy  concerning  the  fine  objects  of  their  own  country. 
The  fact,  that  New-England  abounds  with  elegant  pieces  ai 
water,  has  not  even  made  its  appearance  in  the  books  either 
of  geographers  or  travellers.  At  least,  I  know  not  where  it 
has  appeared.  Yet  there  is  probably  no  country,  which  is 
more  frequently  or  more  highly  adorned  with  this  exquisite 
beauty  of  landscape.  Of  this  lake,  which  has  been  generally 
•opposed  to  be  the  largest  of  ail  those,  whose  waters  are 
wholly  included  within  the  limits  of  New- England,  I  have  ne- 
ver beafd  nor  seen  a  syllable,  except  a  few  slight 
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concerning  its  length,  breadth,  position,  and  capacity 
being  passed  in  the  summer  with  boats ;  together  with  two 
three  other  trifling  circumstances.     Indeed,  a  few  observa- 
as  made  to  me  concerning  this  subject,  by  my  father,  when 
ras  a  child,  were  not  improbably  more  than  all  that  I  have 
ud  concerning  it  from  that  time  to  the  present. 
Winipiseogee  lake  lies  between  71°  5^  and  71°  25^,  west 
gitude  from  Greenwich,  and  between  43°  29^,  and  43°  44^, 
Ih  latitude ;  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  state  of  New- 
mpshire.     Its  form  is  very  irregular.     At  the  western  end 
9  divided  into  three  large  bays.     On  the  north  side  there 
I  fourth.     On  the  eastern  end  there  are  three  others.     The 
leral  course  of  the  lake  is  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
length,  as  estimated  on  the  spot,  is  twenty-three  miles ; 
1  its  greatest  breadth  fourteen.     This,   however,  must  be 
lerstood  only  of  an  oblique  direction.    In  a  direction,  right- 
pled  to  its  length,  it  cannot,  I  believe,  exceed  ten.     On 
borders  lie  the   townships   of  Moultonborough,   Tufton- 
ongh,  and  Wolfborough,  on  the  north-east ;  Center  Har- 
DTy  on  the  north-west;   Meredith,  Guilford,  and  Gilman- 
n,  on  the  south-west ;  the  township  of  Alton,  and  a  tract 
ad  the  Gore,  on  the  south-east.     Its  waters  are  in  some 
sea  unfathomable  by  any  means  in  the  possession  of  the  in- 
itants.     They  abound  with  fish. 

riie  navigation  of  this  lake  is  hitherto  of  no  great  import- 
e»  but  will  probably  become,  hereafter,  of  considerable 
■e.  Should  the  company,  which  has  lately  obtained  a 
lily  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  waters  of  the  Merri- 
3  and  Aquedochton  navigable  for  boats,  succeed  in  thb 
ject,  the  lake  will  become  an  interesting  channel  of  com- 
nication,  at  least  for  the  townships  by  which  it  is  sur- 
aded.  A  number  of  boats  are  now  employed  in  convey- 
merchandise  over  it  during  the  summer.  In  the  winter 
^  usually  begin  to  cross  it  in  the  month  of  February.  It 
!Wen  in  January ;  but  is  not  often  crossed,  on  account  of 
depth  and  lightness  of  the  snow. 

leveral  large  promontories  intrude  into  this  lake.  The 
est  is  called  Moultonborough  neck ;  and  includes  a  con- 
ndble  part  of  that  township.  The  next  in  size  is  that  of 
iter  Harbour,  including  almost  all  the  township  of  that 
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Blune.  Another  of  considerable  extent  stretches  out  from  Ae 
ionth  part  of  Tuftonborough.  There  are  also  several  others 
«f  inferior  dimensions. 

The  waters  of  the  Winipiseogee  are  remarkably  pure ;  and, 
when  taken  from  a  sufficient  depth  to  g^ve  them  the  proper 
temperature,  are  perfectly  sweet  and  palatable.     I  am  not 
aore  that  the  water  is  equally  fine  with  that  of  Lake  George ; 
but  I  was  unable  to  discover  any  degree  of  inferiority  in  this 
respect.     like  Lake  Greorge  it  is  supplied  chiefly  by  sub- 
jiusent  springs.     One  mill-stream  only  empties  its  waters  into 
it ;  and  the  Aquedochton  conveys  from  it  probably  ten  times 
the  quantity  of  water,  derived  from  all  its  tributaries.     This 
river,  issuing  from  the  south-western  arm  of  the  Winipiseogee, 
mns  into  a  small  lake,  whose  name  I  cannot  find ;  touches 
the  south-eastern  extremity   of  Smith's  lake;   and  thence, 
pouring  in  a  rapid  current  about  eight  miles,  unites  with  the 
Pemigewasset  opposite   Salisbury.      It  passes   through  the 
township  of  Guilford ;  and  washes,  on  the  north-west  Mere- 
dith and  Sanbomton,  and  on  the  south-east  Gilmantown  and 
Canterbury. 

The  boats,  hitherto  employed  in  navigating  it,  carry  only 
twenty  tons.  These,  however,  are  sufficiently  large  for  the 
business  of  which  it  is  the  channel. 

From  Dover  to  Merrj'-meeting  bay,  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Winipiseogee,  the  distance  is  said  to  be  twenty- 
three  miles.  It  has  been  often  proposed  to  turn  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  lake  in  this  direction.  Both  the  Cocheco  and 
Salmon-fall  rivers  approach  with  their  western  arms,  within  a 
few  miles  of  its  south-eastern  skirt.  Of  the  practicability  of 
this  proposed  communication  I  have  no  knowledge. 

The  Winipiseogee  contains  a  great  multitude  of  islands, 
like  those  in  Lake  George,  and  in  Casco-bay,  and  like  the 
ponds  in  the  township  of  Plymouth,  they  are  here  declared  to 
be  three  hundred  and  sixty-five.  Without  supposing  the 
number  of  days  in  the  year  to  have  been  consulted  on  this 
subject,  and  each  day  to  have  been  provided  with  three 
islands  and  one  pond,  we  may  rationally  conclude,  that  the 
number  in  each  of  the  cases  is  considerable.  Several  of  these 
islands  are  so  large  as  to  furnish  farms  of  sufficient  extent. 
One  of  them  contains  five  hundred  acres ;  and  three  or  four 
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oikeits  iomewhat  less.  That  which  has  been  longest  culti^ 
yated,  and  which  is  vear  to  the  Gilmantown  shore,  is  in  ihh 
possession  of  a  Mr.  Davis.  Having  been  once  in  danger  from 
tlie  ioe,  as  he  was  attempting  to  pass  in  a  boat  from  the  shor6 
to  the  island,  he  determined  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  strait 
which  separated  them ;  and  executed  his  design  the  following 
season.  The  soil  of  this  island  is  said  to  be  excellent.  Thir- 
teen others,  as  I  was  informed,  are  sufficiently  large  to  be- 
come good  farms;  and  two  or  three  of  these  have  already 
began  to  be  cultivated. 

The  prospect  of  this  lake,  and  its  environs,  is  enchanting ; 
and  is  seen  ^th  great  advantage  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Littl^, 
bat  with  more  from  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  his  house,  on  the 
road  toward  Plymouth.  The  day  was  remarkably  fine.  Nc^ 
a  bireath  disturbed  the  leaves,  or  rufflisd  the  surface  of  the 
waters.  The  sky  was  serene  and  beautiful.  The  sun  shone 
with  a  soft  afad  elegant  lustre ;  such  as  seems  peculiar  to  that 
deKghtfnl  weather,  which,  fVom  the  20th  of  September  to  the 
30th  of  October,  so  often  elicits  from  the  mouths  of  mankind 
tlie  epithet  of  charming.  Mildness  tempered  the  heat,  and 
■erenity  hushed  the  world  into  universal  quiet.  The  Wini- 
piseogee  was  ah  immense  field  of  glass,  silvered  by  the  lustre 
wliich  floated  on  its  surface.  Its  borders,  now  in  full  view, 
now  dimly  retiring  from  the  eye,  were  formed  by  those  fldw^ 
ing  lines,  those  masterly  sweeps  of  nature,  from  which  art  has 
derived  all  its  apprehensions  of  ease  and  grace ;  aliernated  at 
the  same  time  by  the  introsion  of  points,  by  turns  rough  and 
bold,  or  marked  with  the  highest  elegance  of  figure.  In  the 
centre  a  noble  channel  spread  twenty-tiuree  miles  before  th^ 
eye,  uniatemipted  even  by  a  bush  or  a  rock.  On  both  sides 
of  this  avenue  a  train  of  islands  arranged  themselves,  as  if  to 
adorn  it  with  the  finish,  which  could  be  given  only  by  their 
glowing  verdure  and  graceful  forms. 

Nor  is  this  lake  less  distinguished  by  its  suite  of  hills  and 
mountains.  On  the  north-west  ascends  a  remarkably  beau- 
tifal  eminence,  called  the  Red  Mountain ;  limited  everywhere 
by  circular  lines,  and  in  the  proper  sense  elegant  in  its  figure 
beyond  any  other  mountain,  among  the  multitude  which  I 
have  examined.  On  the  south  ascends  Mount  Major,  a  ridge 
of  a  bolder  aspect  and  loftier  height.     At  a  still  greater  dis- 
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tanee  in  the  south-east  rises  another  mountain,  whose  nane 
I  could  not  learn,  more  obscure  and  misty;  presenting  its 
loftiest  summit,  of  an  exactly  semicircular  form,  directly  at 
die  foot  of  the  channel  above  mentioned,  and  terminating  the 
watery  vista  between  the  islands,  by  which  it  is  bordered,  in 
a  magnificent  manner.  On  the  north-east  the  Great  Ossa- 
pee  raises  its  long  chain  of  summits  with  a  bold  sublimity,  and 
proudly  looks  down  on  all  the  surrounding  region. 

As  we  did  not  cross  the  Winipiseogee,  I  am  unable  to  de- 
termine in  what  manner  an  excursion  on  its  waters  mig^t  be 
compared  with  that  which  I  made  on  Lake  George.  That 
the  internal  and  successive  beauties  of  the  Wini|Nseogee 
strongly  resemble  and  nearly  approach  those  of  Lake  Geoige, 
I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt.  That  they  exceed  them  seems 
scarcely  credible.  But  the  prospect  from  the  hill  at  the  head 
of  Center  Harbour  is  much  superior  to  that  from  Fort 
George ;  a  fact  of  which  hardly  any  thing  could  haye  con- 
vinced me,  except  the  testimony  of  my  own  eyes.  The 
Winipiseogee  presents  a  field  of  at  least  twice  the  extent 
The  islands  in  view  are  more  numerous ;  and,  except  one,  of 
finer  forms  and  more  happily  arranged.  The  shores  are  not 
inferior.  The  expansion  is  far  more  magmficent,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  mountains,  particularly  of  the  Great  Ossapeo, 
can  scarcely  be  rivalled.  It  cannot  be  remarked  withoat 
some  surprise,  that  Lake  Greorge  is  annually  visited  by  peo- 
ple from  the  coast  of  New-England ;  and  that  the  Winipiww 
gee,  notwithstanding  all  its  accumuli^on  of  splendour  aid 
elegance*  is  almost  as  much  unknown  to  the  mhaHtaak  of 
this  country,  as  if  it  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspiaai . 

I  am.  Sir,  fcc 


LETTER  II. 


FoMemeM.  Squam  Late.  Plymouth,  Baier^s  River. 
Mtomney.  Wentworth.  Warren.  Ryegate.  Barnet. 
Si.  Johnebury.  Lyndon.  Sheffield.  Premature  Frosts. 
MjAamom  Falls.  Boating  on  Connecticut  River.  Gro- 
<08mor  Griswold. 

Dbar  Sir; 

Aftbr  dinner  we  left  the  house  of  Mr.  Little,  and 
Mle  to  Plymouth,  through  a  part  of  the  townships  of  Meredith 
Bd  Holdemess :  thirteen  miles*  The  whole  of  this  tract  is  a 
Booession  of  hills  and  Tallies.  The  hills  in  sereral  instances 
le  high  and  stony.  The  soil  throughout  a  considerable  part 
f  the  extent  is  good  graang  g^und ;  and  the  road,  like  that 
■i  described. 

In  this  part  of  our  journey  we  passed  Squam  Lake,  of 
Moh  we  had  several  beautiful  views;  and  one  peculiarly  so, 
P0BI  a  high  ground  in  Holdemess.  This  lake,  notwithstand- 
wg  Hb  uncouth  name,  is  a  splendid  sheet  of  water,  finely  in- 
leiited  by  points,  arched  with  beautiful  coves,  and  studded 
rifli  a  succession  of  romantic  islands.  At  its  head  rose  the 
led  Mountiain  in  its  grandest  attitude,  and  formed  an  ap- 
■opriate  back  ground  of  the  picture. 

TUs  lake  is  ten  miles  in  length,  and,  where  widest,  not  less 
hm  six  in  breadth.  Its  water,  like  that  of  the  Winipiseogee, 
•  pure  and  cheerful.  I  counted  ten  islands,  of  elegant 
ifores,  in  its  bosouL  We  passed,  also,  several  smaller  lakes, 
Mwh  very  handsome,  and  adding  not  a  little  to  the  gaiety  of 
Nor  journey.  On  the  eminence  just  mentioned  we  had  a 
pMsious  prospect  of  the  surrounding  region,  composed  of 
^allies,  hills,  and  mountains.     Some  of  the  mountains  were 
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lofty.     One  particnlarly,  ascending  in  the  north-east,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fonn  and  sublimit]^  of  its  summit. 

We  crossed  the  Pemigewasset  in  a  boat,  and  reached 
Hymouth  a  little  after  sunset.  The  next  morning,  Saturday, 
October  3d,  we  rode  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Piermont, 
to  dinner;  twenty-six  miles;  through  Ronmey,  Wentworth, 
and  Warren.     Our  road  was  good. 

Plymouth  is  a  half-shire  town  of  the  county  of  Grafton.  It 
is  indifferently  built,  and  many  of  the  houses  wear  the  appear- 
ance of  negligence  and  decay.  A  few  of  them  are,  however, 
decent.  The  court-house  is  an  ordinary,  and  the  church  a 
food,  building. 

*  After  we  left  Hymouth  we  quitted  the  Pemigewasset,  and 
ascended  Baker^s  river;  a  large  and  beautiful  mill-stream, 
which  is  one  of  its  tributaries.  The  scenery  in  this  part  of 
our  journey  was  formed  by  the  valley,  frequently  ornamented 
by  intervals  at  the  bottom,  and  a  succession  of  hills,  by  which 
h  was  bordered,  rising  at  times  to  a  mountainous  height.  The 
IwiMeSy  with  a  few  exceptions,  indicated  nothing  more  than  that 
the  inhabitants  were  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Every- 
where, at  little  distances,  we  saw  school-houses  neatly  built. 
We  also  passed  by  several  churches,  which  from  their  situ- 
ation and  appearance  I  concluded  belonged  to  Baptists. 
His  tract  will  hardly  change  its  aspect  for  the  better  until 
the  inhabitants  shall  have  adopted  a  superior  husbandry,  or 
^ployed  themselves  m  manufacturing. 

After  we  left  Baker^s  river  we  began  gradually  to  ascend 
fte  Lyme  range.  The  acclivities  were  very  easy,  but  the 
oomtry  was  leiss  populous ;  and,  as  we  approached  the  highest 
ground,  the  settlements  became  rare.  The  soil  was  evidently 
better  than  most  of  that  which  we  had  left. 

We  had  continued  our  journey  through  a  stage  unusually 
loBg,  from  the  appearance  of  an  approaching  rain.  The  rain 
began  to  fall  just  as  we  reached  the  door  of  our  intended  inn ; 
and  continued  from  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  Monday 
meming. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Romney,  was,  in  1790,  411 ; 
in  1800,  634;  and,  in  1810,  765:  in  Wentworth,  in  1790, 
Sa;  in  1800,  448;  and,  in  1810,  645:  in  Warren*  in  1780, 
906;  in  1800,  886;  and,  in  1810,  606. 


^  ELEGANT  SOLITUDE.  UP 

^6  were  well  entertained  at  this  house,  kept  by  a  Mr. 
eton;  and»  having  several  religious  books  in  oor  posses^ 
t  were  able  to  pass  through  the  Sabbath  with  decency  and 
fort  The  next  morning  we  proceeded  to  Newbury, 
t  Ailes,  through  Haverhill. 

aileton's  house  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  plain,  at  the 
est  elevation  attained  by  this  road.  The  hills  on  the 
b-east  and  south-west  ascend  perhaps  two  hundred  feet 
re  this  ground,  forming  handsome  limits  in  both  directions^ 
the  north-west  and  the  south-east  a  passage  is  opened  into 
cauntry  below.  The  house  stands  on  the  north  side  of 
road,  and  this  part  of  the  farm  declines  gradually  into  a 
dj,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  lake,  about  a  mile  and  a 
in  leng^,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The 
le  scene  is  an  elegant  solitude,  not  a  house  being  in  sight» 
de  the  neat  building  of  Mr.Tarleton. 
lere  we  saw  the  mountain  ash,  which  grows  abundantly 
Us  neighbourhood.  Here  also  the  clouds,  which  had  so 
tously  shed  their  waters  during  the  two  preceding  days, 
Binding  from  the  elevations  on  the  north  and  west,  and 
siog  slowly  along  the  surface  of  the  plain,  gave  us  experi- 
itai  evidence,  that  they  differed  in  nothing  from  a  dense 
t. 

loon  after  we  started,  the  weather  became  dear,  and  the 
otry,  as  we  descended  into  the  Connecticut  valley,  de- 
itfol.     Finer  scenery  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than  that, 
eh  is  spread  throughout  this  region. 
laverhiU  has  become  a  beautiful  village.    A  number  of 
id  houses  have  been  erected  here  since  the  year  1808, 
tleolarly  around  what  is  called  the  square,  a  neat  ground, 
lut  forty  rods  in  length  add  thirty  in  breadth. 
We  crossed  the  Connecticut  on  a  toll  bridge,  about  two 
68  below  the  church  in  Newbury.     Another  at  the  north 
1  of  thu  town  was  lately  carried  away  by  the  river. 
We  left  our  vehicles  at  Newbury;  and,  having  obtained  a 
irenient  waggon,  and  a  discreet  young  man  to  drive  it, 
de  an  excursion  into  the  interior  of  Vermont,  through  the 
mships  of  Ryegate,  Bamet,  St.  Johnsbury,  and  Lyndon, 
9'  Sheffield.     The  first  day,  we  rode  twenty-three  miles 
sr  dinner.    The  second,  we  laboured  haid  to  finish  twenty- 
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four.    The  third,  we  returned  to  Wells'  river ;  forty-two.  The 
first  twelve  or  fifteen,  our  journey  lay  along  Connecticnt  river, 
and  then  as  much  more  along  the  Posoomsnck ;  the  remainder 
was  a  continual  ascent  and  descent  of  lofty  hills.     The  firrt 
two-thirds  of  the  road  were  pretty  good  ;  the  last  third,  in- 
tolerably bad.     The  soil  throughout  this  distance  is  geneialfy 
productive.     On  the  Posoomsuck,  as  well  as  on  the  Connec- 
ticut, are  many  rich  and  handsome  intervals.     In  St  Johns- 
bury  is  a  plain  about  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  remarkable  for 
being  the  only  spot  of  this  nature  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
tance.    Ryegate  and  Bamet  are  chiefly  Scotch  settlementi; 
the  former  colonized  by  a  collection  of  inhabitants,  brouglit 
firom  Scotland  by  Dr.  Witherspoon.     We  found  a  g^od  cha- 
racter everywhere  given  of  these  people,  for  their  industry, 
good  order,  and  good  morals ;  and,  so  far  as  we  could  judge, 
they  were  generally  in   comfortable  circumstances.     A  re- 
putable clergyman  from  Scotland  is  settled  in  each  of  these 
townships.     The  weather,  although  it  was  only  so  late  as  the 
5th  and  6th  of  October,  we  found  intensely  cold.     It  snowed 
and  rained  alternately  oii  both  days ;  and  on  the  momiog  of 
Wednesday  the  ground  was  hard  frozen.    The  maise  had 
been  chiefly  destroyed  by  a  succession  of  frosts  during  the 
preceding  month;  and,  what  I  had  never  heard  of  at  tUi 
season  of  the  year  before,  the  wheat  had   in  several  in- 
stances been  killed  by  frost  about  the  20th  of  August. 

The  summer  was  the  coldest,  which  I  ever  knew,  b 
grounds,  which  were  not  warm,  and  particulariy  favooraUe, 
the  maize  scarcely  attained  half  its  proper  growth ;  and  of 
that  which  grew  well,  not  more  than  two-thirds,  or  three- 
fourths,  arrived  at  maturity.  The  best  and  ripest,  whick  1 
saw  during  the  season,  was  in  Haverhill,  on  a  fine  interrali 
which  I  have  elsewhere  described. 

Most  of  the  summer  and  autumnal  fmits  were  also  shri- 
velled and  insipid.  The  peaches,  cherries,  8cc  were  cUeflj 
destroyed;  and  those  which  were  left  were  generaDy  of.litde 
value.  The  pears  and  apples  were  shrunk  in  many  instnoes 
to  half  their  proper  size,  and  defective  in  their  flacvonr.  ThB 
late  apples  were,  however,  generally  good. 

From  Wells*  river,  where  we  found  a  good  hoi|Mfabfe 
inn,  we  returned  on  Thursday  morning,  October  8di«  to  N^- 
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and  thence   proceeded  to  Dartmouth  coUege:  thirty- 
iles. 

next  day  we  set  out  for  Windsor,  and  arrived  about 
o'clock.  In  Lebanon*  the  horse,  belonging  to  my 
nionSy  was  frightened  by  a  waggon,  and,  running  off 
9y,  overturned  their  chaise,  and  left  them  at  the  bottom « 
if  them  and  the  horse,  however,  escaped  without  any 
I  injury. 

Saturday  my  companions  quitted  Windsor  for  Wash- 
,  and  thence  proceeded  down  the  riven  I  had  come 
ndsor  by  appointment,  as  a  delegate  from  the  General 
iation  of  Connecticut  to  a  convention  of  clergymen, 
was  to  be  held  here  on  Wednesday  the  21st ;  and  was 
nre  necessitated  to  continue  in  this  part  of  the  country 
t  time.  The  interval,  except  two  days  spent  with  some 
I  at  Charlestown,  I  passed  very  pleasantly  in  this  town, 
tig,  which  politeness  could  dictate  or  hospitality  funush, 
mitted  by  a  circle  of  very  respectable  families  to  make 
lidence  peculiariy  agreeable,  and  to  leave  on  my  mind 
st  impressions  of  their  character. 

)  convention  met  on  the  day  appointed,  and  finished  all 
(ipoTtant  parts  of  their  business.     On  Thursday,  there- 

I  left  my  good  friends  at  Windsor,  and  proceeded  to 
»town  to  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  arrived  at  Putney; 
miles.  The  next  day  I  reached  the  southern  part  of 
ield,  thirty-eight  miles;  and  on  Saturday  arrived  at 
lampton,  thirteen.  Hence  on  Monday  I  proceeded  to 
ord,  forty-three ;  and  the  following  day  arrived  at  New- 
n  without  an  accident. 

)imd   the  i^ole  country  improved,   and  many  of  the 
not  a  little.     Orford  is  become  a  beautiful  town.    The 
3  of  Dartmouth  has  assumed  a  much  better  aspect 
the  account,  which  I  formeriy  gave  of  Connecticut  river, 
le  the  following  observations : — 

II  little  labour  bestowed  on  the  falls  of  Waterqueechy, 
Dcks  and  a  small  dam  at  those  of  Lebanon,  would 
d  the  navigation  to  the  foot  of  the  Fifteen-mile  falls, 

two  hundred  and  forty-five  miles.  Whenever  the  coun- 
Mve  shall  have  become  universally  settled,  these  ob- 
iont  will   undoubtedly  be    removed.     At  present  the 
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-qdantity  of  business  is  insuflSc^ent  to  justify  the  expense, 
necessary  for  this  purpose." 

These  observations  were  made  in  the  year  1803.  My  ex- 
pectations have  been  anticipated  by  a  period  of  many  years. 
In  1807,  the  legislature  of  New- Hampshire  granted  to  Mills 
.Olcott,  Esq.,  under  the  style  of  *'  The  White  River  Falls'  Com- 
pany/' the  privilege  of  completing  a  lock  navigation  over 
these  falls,  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Lebanon 
'fidls,  and  of  regulating  the  rate  of  toll,  on  the  condition  that 
he  should  not  interfere  with  the  passage  round  them  by  the 
*old  or  customary  road.  Mr.  Olcott,  under  this  style,  was  em- 
powered at  his  option  to  unite  others  with  him,  or  not,  in  this 
design;  but  determined  to  undertake  the  accomplishment 
of  it  without  any  associates,  and^  completed  it  in  the  year 
1800.  The  falls  are  three  in  number.  At  the  second  a  daih 
•it  thrown  across*  the  river,  which  renders  the  navigation  safe 
•and  easy  over  the  first.  Another  dam  at  the  third  extends 
tbe  navigation  back  to  the  second.  There  are  three  locks 
at  the  upper,  and  two  &t  the  lower  dam.  Saw-mills  of  su- 
perior value  and  extent  are  erected  at  these  works.  Some 
!  of  them  are  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  saw  planks  sixty- 
five  feet  in  length,  intended  for  the  decks  of  vessels.  The  whole 
expense  of  these  works  amounted  to  somewhat  more  than 
.80,000  dollars.  The  net  revenue,  which  they  yielded  during 
the  years  1810  and  1811,  was  3,000  dollars  a  year,  or  ten 
per  cent.  The  rate  of  toll  hitherto  has  been  one  dollar 
per  ton. 

The  falls  at  Waterqneechy  were  made  passable  about  the 
same  time. 

Thus  is  the  navigation  of  this  river  already  opened,  and 
fendered  convenient  for  boats,  carrying  twenty  or  twenty-five 
tons,  not  to  the  foot  of  Fifteen-mile  falls,  as  I  formerly  sup- 
posed might  be  done,  but  to  about  thirteen  miles  above  New- 
bury, and  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  from  its  mouth  at 
Saybrook.  Wells*  river,  five  miles  above  Newbury,  will, 
however,  be  for  a  considerable  time  the  most  northern  station, 
of  any  importance,  for  this  business.  To  this  spot  produce, 
ptfticularly  potash,  has  been  brought  firom  the  settlements  in 
Vermont,  thirty  miles  higher  up ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Major 
Bale»  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  this  place,  will  hereafter  be 
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ecaily  conyeyed.    Foreign  goods  have  also  been  carried 
a  this  place  to  Lancaster  In  New^  Hampshire,  forty  nules, 
'  in  one  instance  to  Colebrook,  seventy^five  miles,  aboye. 
iOi»   therefore,    I  asserted,   that  the  commerce  of  this 
ntiy,  from  twenty-five  miles  above  Newbory,  would  one 
centre  in  the  cit]^  of  Hartford,  you  will  consider  me  as 
ing  Umtted  the  assertion  by  moderate  bounds. 
¥hen  I  was  at  Wells'  river,  there  were  fourteen  boats  at 
I  landing,  destined  to  this  business.    The  voyage  thence  to 
rtford,  including  the  return,  is  made  in  twenty-five  days. 
ham  been  performed  in  twenty-two  or  twenty-three.     Of 
ne,  nine  voyages  may  be  conveniently  made  in  a  season. 
Sach  boat  is  manned  by  two  men.    The  stream  carries  it 
m  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  four  miles  an  hour.     On 
ir  return  the  boatmen  avail  themselves  of  the  eddies,  or 
k  currents,  which  are  often  found  on  the  borders  of  the 
nr.     Each  boat  also  carries  a  large  square  sail,  whioh  is 
ited  whenever  the  wind  favours.     Such  boats  are  found  at 
ivenient  distances  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  river, 
the  point  where  the  proximity  of  Hartibrd  renders  them 
lecessary.    This  mode  of  transportation  is  continually  in- 
amg,  and  becoming  more  and  more  regular.    The  period 
lot  distant  when  it  will  convey  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  mar- 
able  produce  and  manufactures  of  this  extensive  region  to 
I  ocean. 

^bnong  the  towns,  through  which  I  passed  in  my  way  from 
indsor,  those  which  had  most  improved  in  their  appearance 
re  Charlestown  and  Greenfield,  Northampton  and  Hart- 
i. 

Alt  Hartford  I  received  the  melancholy  news  of  the  death 
his  Excellency  Roger  Griswold,  Esq.,  governor  of  Gon- 
sticut. 

To  the  memory  of  this  gentleman  I  would  willingly  pay 
ih  a  tribute  of  respect  as  his  distinguished  worth,  the  im- 
rtaat  services  which  he  rendered  to  his  country,  and,  may  I 
permitted  to  add,  the  numerous  testimonies  of  his  firiendship 
me,  so  justly  demand. 

He  was  bom  at  Lyme,  May  21st,  1762.  His  father  was  the 
B  Governor  Griswold,  heretofore  respecduUy  mentioned  in 
ise  Letters ;  and  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  the  first  Go- 
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vemor  Wolcot,  and  sister  of  the  second.  He  was  edncsted 
at  Yale  college,  where  he  took  his  first  degree  m  1780.  In 
1783  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  in  1794,  he  was  chosea  i 
representative  of  this  state  in  congress;  in  1801»  he  was 
appointed,  by  President  Adams,  secretary  of  war,  hot  declined 
the  o&ce.  In  1807,  having  resigned  his  seat  in  congress,  he 
was  appointed,  by  President  Adams,  secretary  of  war,  hit 
declined  the  office.  In  1807,  having  resq^ned  his  seat  in  con- 
gress, he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  in  tiai 
state.  In  1809,  he  was  chosen  lieutenant-governor;  and,  ii 
1811,  was  raised  to  the  chief  seat  of  magistracy.  In  this  stih 
tion  he  died,  October,  1812. 

Grovemor  Griswold  possessed  an  uncommonly  good  pefsoo; 
was  tall,  well  made,  and  vigorous.  His  complexion,  comto- 
nance,  and  eye,  were  remarkably  fine ;  presenting  to  a  spec- 
tator an  almost  singular  combination  of  amiableness  and  df - 

nity. 

His  mind  was  perfectly  suited  to  such  a  form.  It  was  i 
mind  of  the  first  class ;  combining  an  imagination,  an  mider- 
standing,  and  a  memory,  rarely  united.  With  these  powers 
were  joined  sweetness  of  temper,  unwarping  probity,  great 
candour,  firmness,  which  nothing  could  shake,  and  patriotism, 
unquestioned  even  by  the  malignant  spirit  of  party.  To  these 
high  attributes  he  added  a  delicacy,  scarcely  rivalled  by  our 
sex,  and  not  often  excelled  by  the  other. 

It  will  not  appear  surprising,  that  with  such  qualities  Go- 
vernor Griswold  should  acquire  high  distinction  in  every  em- 
ployment which  he  assumed.  At  the  bar,  and  on  the  bendi, 
he  was  considered  as  standing  in  the  first  rank  of  bis  com- 
peers. In  congress,  for  several  years,  he  was  regarded  bj 
those  of  both  political  parties  as  the  first  man  in  the  house  of 
representatives.  His  knowledge  of  the  public  affisurs  and  tioe 
interests  of  this  country,  for  some  years  before  he  left  con- 
gress, was  probably  not  excelled  by  that  of  any  individiiil 
member  in  that  body.  It  was  at  once  comprehensive  ssii 
minute ;  embracing  the  great  and  general  principles  of  soio' 
American  policy,  and  entering,  in  a  sense  intuitively,  into 
those  details  of  business,  which  ultimately  regelate  all  tk 
practical  concerns  of  a  community,  and  without  which  tboi^ 
concerns  can  never  be  directed  either  with  success  or  safetf' 
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Whenever  he  spoke,  men  of  all  parties  listened  with  pro- 
found attention ;  for  they  all  knew,  that  he  never  spoke  unless 
to  propose  new  subjects  of  consideration,  or  to  place  those, 
which  were  under  discussion,  in  a  new  and  important  light 
At  the  same  time  the  exact  decorum  which  he  observed, 
the  politeness  and  delicacy  with  which  he  treated  his  op- 
ponents, and  the  candour  which  he  manifested  on  every 
subject,  although  they  could  not  subdue  the  stubbornness 
of  party,  compelled  the  respect  even  of  its  champions  for 
himself. 

In  the  year  1807,  while  he  was  deeply  eng^ed  in  arguing 
a  cause  of  great  moment  before  the  superior  court  of  Connec- 
ticut, he  was  arrested  by  a  disease,  which  ultimately  terminated 
Us  life. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  such  a  man  exceDed  in 
every  private  station,  relation,  and  duty  of  life. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  hope  that  he  died  a  Christian. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


VOL.  IV. 


^  ■  -. ' 


SECOND  journi;y 


TO    LAKE 


WINIPISEOGEE,  OR  WENTWORTH. 


LETTER  I. 

Jauruey  to  Andover  through  Providence.  To  Portsmouth 
through  Newhuryport.  Rochester.  Norway  Plain. 
Middleton.  Wolfborough.  Governor  Wentworth.  Tuf- 
tonborough.  Moultonborough.  Prospect  of  the  Lake 
Winipiseogee  or  Wentworth  from  the  Red  Mountain. 
Squamy  or  Sullivan  s  Lake.     Return. 

Dear  Sir; 

In  the  year  1813  I  left  New- Haven,  September  6th, 
the  public  commencement  having  been  holden  the  preceding 
week,  on  account  of  a  national  fast;  and,  proceeding  through 
Hartford  and  Providenpe,  arrived  at  Charlestown  on  the  lOth. 
On  the  21st  I  rode  to  Andover.  The  23d  I  proceeded  to 
Salem ;  the  24th  to  Newburyport.  The  25th  I  made  an  ex- 
cursion along  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac  to  Bradford,  and 
firom  thence  proceeded  to  Essex  bridge,  newly  built  upon 
strong  iron  chains,  probably  the  best  mode  of  building  bridges 
hitherto  adopted  in  this  country,  when  the  water  is  deep  and 
the  channel  not  very  wide.  On  the  27th  I  reached  Ports- 
mooth.  My  companions  in  the  journey  to  Charlestown  were 
two  young  gentlemen,  to  whom  were  added  at  Charlestown 
two  others ;  all  of  them  A.  B.  in  Yale  college. 

From  Providence  to  Andover  our  road  was  the  same  which 
has  been  heretofore  mentioned.  Of  this  part  of  my  journey  I 
ikpdl  only  observe,  that  the  American  board  of  commissioners, 

L  2 
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with  whom  I  met  at  this  time,  found  their  affairs  prosperous ; 
and  were  amply  assured  by  the  liberality,  with  which  their 
funds  were  increased,  that  the  disposition  in  their  coontzymen 
to  difiiise  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  was  very  honourably  ex- 
tending itself,  and  becoming  more  vigorous  in  places,  where 
it  had  been  before  manifested. 

The  theological  seminary  at  Andover  I  found  prospering. 
The  number  of  students  was  fifty. 

The  country  between  Andover  and  Salem,  except  the 
township  of  Danvers,  is  dull  and  spiritless.  Its  surface  is 
undulating,  but  without  beauty.  The  soil,  the  enclosures, 
and  the  buildings  are  indifferent.  Danvers  is,  generally,  a 
rich  and  beautiful  township,  containing  a  succession  of  fine 
enclosures  and  good  houses,  throughout  every  part  of  its  limits 
on  this  road. 

The  country  between  Newburyport  and  Bradford,  lying 
twelve  miles  along  the  Merrimac,  is  a  succession  of  hills  and 
vallies;  both  almost  universally  and  elegantly  arched;  the 
concave  of  the  latter  being  little  else  than  a  counterpart  to 
the  convex  of  the  former.  The  soil,  also,  is  excellent;  and 
the  prospects  are  beautiful. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  a  fact  not  a  little  interesting, 
that  Mr.  Bartlett,  on  a  farm  which  he  possesses  at  Methuen, 
and  Capt.  Stannard,  on  the  plantation  formeriy  belonging  to 
Tristram  Dalton,  Esq.,  in  Newbury,  have  renewed  the  cultnre 
of  wheat  in  this  region,  and  with  very  good  success.  Capt 
Stannard  raised,  on  three  acres,  one  hundred  busheb.  I 
ate  some  of  the  bread,  made  of  the  wheat  from  Mr.  Bartlett's 
farm,  and  found  it  excellent.  For  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has  been  proverbially  and  unii^ 
sally  asserted,  that  wheat  could  not  come  to  perfection  throngk- 
out  most  of  the  eastern  half  of  Massachusetts.  The  cIubib 
is  now  broken,  and  the  authority  of  this  grey-haired  prgudice 
destroyed.  To  Mr.  Bartlett  the  credit  is,  I  believe,  dne 
of  having  first  furnished  decisive  proof,  that  it  was  without 
foundation. 

On  Tuesday,  the  28th,  we  left  Portsmouth,  and  rode  to 
Middleton,  crossing  Piscataqua  bridge,  and  passing  throogk 
Dover  and  Rochester ;  thirty-four  miles.  The  road  lies  od 
the  north  side  of  Cocheco,  and  is  tolerably  good,  except  tk 
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0st  six  or  eight  miles,  which  are  very  bad.  The  part  which 
raa  good  was  made  under  the  direQtion  of  his  Excellency 
Fofan  Wentworth,  Esq.,  then  governor  of  the  province  of 
N'ew-Hampshire. 

I  found  Dover  considerably  improved  and  beautified  since 
1^  last  visit,  and,  what  was  not  a  little  gratifying  to  me,  fur- 
liihed  with  a  good  minister  of  the  Gospel.  The  lands  imme- 
liately  west  of  Dover,  and  within  the  limits  of  that  township, 
generally  appeared  well  on  this  road,  and  were  ornamented 
ridi  a  number  of  good  farmers*  houses.  After  passing  three 
tr  four  miles,  the  country  assumed  a  lean  and  unpromising  ap- 
learance.  The  surface  was  composed  of  hills,  rising  with 
lOsy  and  long  acclivities  to  a  very  considerable  height,  and 
pen  vallies  between  them.  The  soil  was  evidently  poor, 
hough  probably  of  a  worse  appearance  on  account  of  a  sevei^ 
brongfat,  under  which  the  country  at  this  time  laboured.  A 
0W  of  the  buildings  looked  well.  The  prospects  were  in  se- 
esal  instances  extensive,  and  in  one  magnificent. 

Norway  plain,  so  called  from  the  multitude  of  Norway 
ities  growing  upon  it,  contains  a  decent  village  of  the  same 
ame.  It  is  within  the  township  of  Rochester,  and  the  only 
ne  between  Dover  and  Wolfborough. 

Four  miles  farther,  or  twenty-eight  from  Portsmouth,  the 
Mid  continued  to  be  good.  The  remainder  ascended  and  de- 
coded, a  succession  of  gradual  acclivities,  covered  with  rocks 
lid  stones  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  travelling  not  only 
xoessively  inconvenient,  but  at  times  dangerous.  The  inha- 
itents,  who  are  few,  and  thinly  dispersed,  seem  to  have  done 
my  thing  in  their  power  to  lessen  the  evil ;  but,  unless  they 
te  assisted  &om  some  other  quarter,  they  must  labour  many 
Bars  before  excursions  to  Wolfborough  will  be  invited  by  the 
Mid.  The  forests,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  tract,  are  oak. 

We  arrived  at  Middleton  a  little  after  sun-set.  The  soil  of 
dp  township  b  pretty  good  grazing  land. 

Tbe  next  morning  we  rode  to  Wolfborough  bridge,  where 
leire  is  a  decent  village,  consisting  of  about  twenty  houses. 
he  situation  of  this  village  is  very  pleasant.  It  stands  on 
Mi  sides  of  the  outlet,  by  which  the  waters  of  Smith's  lake, 
id'  another  of  a  small  size,  the  name  of  which  I  did  not  learn, 
na  discharged  into  the  Winipiseogee.     Just  below  the  bridge 
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'*  tommences  a  beautiful  bay,  six  miles  in  length  and  two  m 
breadth,  strongly  resembling  that  part  of  Lake  George  whidi 
is  visible  from  the  fort,  but  of  less  than  half  the  extent,  and 
not  terminated  to  the  eye,  as  that  is,  by  a  boundary  of  moun- 
tflhs.  The  view  here  is  only  beautiful.  The  winding  of  the 
shores  is  superior  to  what  is  seen  there.  The  water  is  of  the 
purest  transparency ;  and  the  islands,  and  points  of  land,  and 
^  distant  mountains  are  all  very  interesting  objects. 

The  shore  in  this  region  is  handsome,  sufficiently  varied,  and 
sloping  gracefully  towards  the  water^s  edge.  The  soil  al^  is 
rich,  and,  wherever  it  is  tolerably  cultivated,  is  covered  with  a 
Ane  verdure.    The  outlet  is  a  large  and  sprightly  mill-stream. 

All  the  productions  of  the  climate,  the  grains,  the  grass,  the 
flax,  the  hortuiane  vegetables,  and  the  fruits,  flourish  in  this 
spot  Peach  trees  grow  well,  and  resist  the  severity  of  the 
winter.  Yet  they  die  within  a  few  yearg,  from  some  cause 
Unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  but  not  improbably  the  ravages 
of  the  peach  worm.  Fruits  of  every  other  kind  are  very  pros- 
perous. Early  frosts  in  the  autumn  are  rarely  known,  but  the 
in>ring  is  often  cold  and  backward,  the  atmosphere  being 
diiDed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake,  which  are  kept  cold  for  a 
considerable  season  by  the  ice. 

Various  kinds  of  fine  fish  are  caught  at  the  bridge,  and 
elsewhere,  in  great  abundance.  Among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

'  Trout,  weighing  from  one  to  twenty  pounds :  pike,  one  to 
four:  perch,  one  to  three:  roach,  one  to  two:  cush,  one  to 
four:  pout,  eels,  &c. 

Wolfborough,  Middleton,  Tuflonborough,  and  various  other 
^arts  of  the  neighbouring  country,  are  principally  inhabited  by 
Baptists,  of  the  class  vulgarly  caUed  Fret  Willers,  who  are 
generally  extremely  ignorant. 

It  is  a  very  great  evil  to  these  settlements,  and  many  (Ithers 
in  New- Hampshire,  that  they  are,  and  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  have  been,  destitute  of  well-educated  ministers 
of  the  Grospel.  The  last  minister  of  Wolf  borough  died  about 
fourteen  years  since  ;  and  the  reluctance  to  be  at  the  necea- 
aaiy  expense  has  prevented  the  inhabitants  firom ->  settling 
another.    This  is  an  extensive  calamity  in  New-Hampshire* 

Kve  mOes  east  of  the  bridge  is  tne  seat  formeriy  belonging 
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»  his  Eiccelleney  John  Wentworth,  Esq«  This  gentleman  was 
be  greatest  benefactcNr  to  the  province  of  New-HaiiqMhire 
MBtioned  in  its  history.  He  was  a  man  of  sonnd  onderstand- 
Bg»  refined  tastei  enlarged  views,  and  a  dignified  spirit.  His 
unners,  also»  were  elegant,  and  his  disposition  enterprising, 
kgricultnre  in  this  province  owed  more  to  him  than  to  any 
ither  man.  He  also  originated  the  formation  of  new  roads, 
nd  the  improvement  of  old  ones.  All  these  circumstances 
Bodered  him  very  popular;  and  he  would  probably  have  con- 
inued  to  increase  his  reputation,  had  he  not  been  prevented 
f  the  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies. 
iB  the  case  was,  he  retired  from  the  chair  with  an  unimpeach- 
Ue  character,  and  with  higher  reputation  than  any  other  man 
fbo  at  that  time  held  the  same  ofiSce  in  this  oountiy. 

A  specimen  of  his  good  taste,  and  a  veiy  striking  one,  was 
zhibited  in  the  fact,  that  he  chose  the  border  of  this  lake  for 
is  summer  residence.  It  was  not  then,  and  even  to  the 
resent  time  has  not  been,  customary  for  the  wealthy  inhabit- 
■te  of  New-England  to  fix  their  country  seats  upon  the  fine 
ieoes  of  water,  with  wUch  at  little  distances  it  b  everywhere, 
dossed.  When  Governor  Wentworth  csime  to  thiscountry, 
le  region,  surrounding  the  Winipiseogee»  was  almost  abso- 
ilely  a  forest.  Few  men  have  those  preconceptions  of  taste, 
'  I  may  call  them  such,  especially,  with  respect  to  sulyects,  to 
le  contemplation  of  which  the  mind  is  led  by  conversation,  or 
radice,  which  anticipates  beauty  and  elegance  in  a  wilder- 
Ms»  and  finds  them  hidden  beneath  the  rude  covering  of 
store.  Governor Wentworth,  however^  found  them  here; 
Bd»  by  building  on  this  ground,  set  an  examplei  which  will  one 
aj.be  followed  by  multitudes  of  his  countrymen.  The  tipie 
dl  come,  when  it  will  not  be  thought  necessary  to  place  a 
ftimtry  residence  in  the  purlieus  of  a  great  city,  or  desirable 
rlooik  for  the  pleasures  of  rural  life  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hi  dwellings  of  market  people  and  the  staUs  of  butchers. 

Tlie  house  of  Governor  Wentworth  fell,  after  he  left  the 
iiilitiy»  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  were  unworthy  to  suc- 
wd  him;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  has  advanced  far  in 
Mflj  and  ruin.  The  ground,  on  which  it  stands,  wUl  pro- 
lU^  invite,  at  some  future  period,  a  man  of  a  similar  dispo* 
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aition  to  revive  what  it  has  lost,  and  add  to  it  new  omameiils 
tvppiied  by  wealth,  and  fiEUihioned  by  genius  and  taste. 

Wednesday  night  it  Uew  a  stonn  from  the  north-east,  and 
rained  violently.  The  rain  continued  by  turns  during  the  fol- 
lowing day.  We  set  out,  however,  at  two  o'clock,  and  rode 
through  Tuflonborou^  and  Moultonborough  to  Center  Har- 
bour :  twenty  miles.  The  road  was  such,  that  we  were  able 
to  travel  without  inconvenience  five  miles  an  hour,  and 
throughout  most  of  the  distance  very  g^od.  The  forests  are 
oak,  &c. 

The  soil  of  Tuftonborough  is  alternately  good  and  indif- 
ferent, and  the  surface  an  interchange  of  rough  and  pleasant 
grounds.  We  saw  nothing  like  a  village.  Most  of  the  set- 
tlements appear  to  have  been  recently  made. 

There  are  several  arms  of  the  lake  stretching  far  into  this 
township,  of  which  we  had  a  succession  of  beautiful  views. 

Moultonborough  is  a  softer,  pleasanter  township  than  Tuf- 
tonborough. The  settlements  have  been  longer  made,  the 
cultivation  is  better,  and  the  inhabitants  appear  to  be  more 
prosperous  than  their  neighbours. 

Moultonborough  includes  a  single  congregation,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  a  worthy  minister.  This  fact,  to  an  observer  of 
human  affairs,  will  easily  explain  the  superiority  of  their  cha- 
racter and  their  circumstances. 

Rochester  contained,  in  1790,  2,857 ;  in  1800,  2,646 ;  in 
1810,  2,118  inhabitants.  Middleton  contained,  in  1790,  617 ; 
in  1800,  431 ;  in  1810,  439  inhabitants.  Wolfborough  con. 
tained,  in  1790,  447 ;  in  1800,  941 ;  in  1810,  1,376  inha- 
bitants. Tuftonborough  contained,  in  1790,  109;  in  1800, 
357;  in  1810,  709  inhabitants.  Moultonborough  contained, 
m  1790,  565;  in  1800,  857 ;  in  1810,  994  inhabitants. 

We  reached  Center  Harbour  in  the  evening,  and  lodged  at 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Littie.  Mr.  Little  died  the  preceding 
spring,  universally  lamented  as  a  benefactor  to  this  part  of  the 
country. 

The  next  morning  we  determined  on  an  excursion  to  the 
summit  of  the  Red  Mountain,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a 
complete  view  of  the  Wiiiipiseogee,  or,  as  I  shall  henceforth 
call  it,  the  Wenfworth.    Accordingly  we  set  out  on  horseback 
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«rij  hour,  and  rode  quite  to  the  hig^t  point  The 
WM  often  ateep  and  difficult,  but  nowhere  impractioaUe. 
we  had  reached  the  Bummity  we  found  a  prospectworth 
[j  die  trouble  of  the  ascent,  but  that  of  our  whole  jour- 
We  ftood  on  the  south-eastern  point  of  these  moun- 
irfakh  was  posited  with  extreme  felicity  for  our  purpose, 
mmanded,  without  obstruction,  a  view  of  all  the  snb- 
Mid  surrounding  country. 

Ih-westward,  at  the  distance  of  seventy  miles,  iq>peared 
Ileal  summit  of  Monadnoc,  like  a  blue  cloud  in  the  skirt 
horizon,  and  looked  down  on  every  object  in  that  part 
hemisphere.    A  succession  of  other  mountains,  of  di- 
)d  forms  and  elevations,  extended  on  either  hand  from 
unence,  till  they  reached  and  passed  our  parallel.     Di- 
north  of  us  rose  the  Sandwich  mountains,  a  magnificent 
proceeding  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  and  tenni- 
at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles.     Here  a  succession  of 
varied  summits,  of  the  boldest  figures,  and  wrapped  in 
de  of  misty  azure,  ascended  far  above  all  parts  of  the 
earth.     Singly,  they  were  in  an  eminent  degree  sub- 
in  their  union,  they  broke  upon  the  view  with  grandeur 


ive  already  mentioned  the  appearance  of  the  Great  Os- 

Mount  Major,  Moose  Mountain,  and  the  mountain  of 

I  shall  only  add,  that  they  were  seen  firom  this  point 

n  advantage  so  superior  to  what  had  appeared  in  the 

let  taken  by  us  in  the  preceding  year,  as  to  be  in  a  sense 

new. 

uediately  at  the  foot  of  the  height  on  which  we  stood, 
the  bottom  of  the  immense  valley  below,  spread  south- 
ird  the  waters  of  the  Wentworth  in  complete  view,  ex- 
liat  one  or  two  of  its  arms  were  partially  concealed  by 
BDing  peninsulas.  A  finer  object  of  the  same  nature  was 
18  never  seen.  The  lakes,  which  I  had  visited  in  my 
m  and  western  excursions,  were  all  of  them  undivided 
I,  h(Mtlered  by  shores  comparatively  straight  This 
centrally,  a  vast  column,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term, 
f.|hree  mOes  in  length,  and  from  six  to  eight  in  breadth, 
Bg  out  with  inimitable  beauty  a  succession  of  arms,  some 
n  not  inferior  in  length  to  the  whole  breadth  of  the  lake. 
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Tkese  were  fashioned  with  every  elegance  of  figure,  bordered 
with  the  most  beautiful  winding  shores,  and  studded  with  a 
fliultitnde  of  islands.  Their  relative  positions,  also,  could 
scarcely  be  more  happy. 

Many  of  the  islands  in  the  lake  are  large,  exquisitely 
fiMhioned,  and  arranged  in  a  manner  not  less  singular  than 
pleasing.  As  they  met  the  eye,  when  surveyed  firom  this 
summit,  they  were  set  in  groupes  on  both  sides  of  the  great 
channel,  and  left  this  vast  field  of  water  unoccupied  between 
ti^m.  Their  length  was,  universally,  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
the  lake,  and  they  appeared  as  if  several  chains  of  hills, 
oiig^ally  crossing  the  country  in  that  direction,  had  by  some 
convulsion  been  merged  in  the  water  so  low,  that  no  part  of 
them  was  left  visible  except  the  oblong  segments  of  their 
summits.  Of  those,  which,  by  their  size  and  situation,  were 
flwst  conspicuous,  I  counted  forty-five,  without  attempting  to 
enumerate  the  smaller  ones,  or  such  as^  were  obscured. 

The  points,  which  intrude  into  this  lake,  were  widely  dif- 
fierent  from  those  which  were  mentioned  in  the  description  of 
Lake  Greorge,  bold,  masculine  blufis,  impingiug  directly  upon 
the  water.  These  in  several  instances  were  spacious  penin- 
sulas, fitted  to  become  rich  and  delightful  residences  of  man« 
often  elevated  into  handsome  hills,  and  sloping  gracefully  into 
die  lake. 

On  die  west,  also,  immediately  beneath  our  feet,  lay  Squam 
Lake,  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  call  by  the  name  of 
Sullivan,  from  Major  General  Sullivan,  formerly  president  of 
this  state.  This  sheet  of  water  is  inferior  in  beauty  to  no 
other,  and  is  richly  furnished  with  its  suite  of  islands,  points, 
and  promontories,  among  the  least  of  which  was  the  mountmn, 
whence  we  gained  our  prospect.  The  separation  between 
tiiese  lakes  is  formed  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  capable,  in  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  little,  of  admitting  a  navigable  communioa- 
lion  between  them,  at  the  expense  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
To  us  they  appeared  but  one,  a  narrow  part  of  which  was 
naturally  supposed  to  be  hidden  by  the  intervening  forest. 

Nothing  could  be  more  cheerful  than  the  appearance  of 
these  fields  of  water,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  pro- 
montory where  we  stood,  between  thirty  and  forty  miles.  The 
whole  scene  was  made  up  of  the  most  beautiful  parts,  and 
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^efe  so  arranged,  as  to  compose  a  finished  miiole.  Bat 
piession  was  immeasurably  enhanced  by  the  objects 
hich  these  waters  were  surrounded.  The  expansion 
it  and  noble.  Several  smaller  and  very  beautiful  lakes 
sdy  in  spots,  the  dark  ground  of  forest  by  which  they 
incircled.  Subordinate  hills,  and  intervening  vallies, 
ifttes,  enclosures^  and  other  proo&  of  cujitiTatiqi^^  dis- 
throughout  the  neighbouring  region,  adifed,  though  in 
legree  than  we  could  have  wished,  a  pleasiDg  variet]^  to 
ler  scenery.  As  these  objects  receded  and  vanished, 
itant  mounttuns  began  to  ascend  in  misty  and  awful 
or,  and  raised  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  us 
)  rest  of  the  world ;  while  to  the  eye  of  imagination  this 
TBy  of  magnificence  was  designed  only  to  be  the  en- 

of  the  field  of  Viraters  1>eneath  our  feet, 
r  we  had  feasted  ourselves  upon  the  prospect  as  long  as 
ramstances  would  permit,  we  descended  the  mountain, 
iumed  to  Mrs.  Little's.  At  "diree  o'clock,  bidding  adieu 
'  worthy  family,  we  resumed  our  journey.  Passing 
li  Holdemess  and  Plymouth,  we  reached  Romney  that 
j^.  The  next  morning  we  rode  to  Tarleton's  to  dinner, 
irftemoon  my  companions  proceeded  to  Newbury,  and 
to  Bradford.  My  horse  having  become  suddenly  lame, 
ted  my  course  the  shortest  way  to  Orford  in  a  ifem, 
rendered  the  journey  sufficiently  disagreeable.  "The 
Aoming  my  companions  rejoined  me.  On  Monday  li^^ 
0  Windsor,  and  on  Tuesday  to  Walfk)le.  Heref  diey 
r  again  for  Keene,  whilst  I,  passing  through  Westmore- 
srossed  the  Connecticut  to  Putney,  and  again  from 
iborough  to  Hinsdale,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Nprth- 
The  next  day  we  reached  Northampton ;  and,  having 

with  our  Charlestown  companions  at  Springfield,  ar- 
it  New-Haven  on  Wednesday  the  18th  of  October. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


1  ■  ■ 


LETTER  II. 


General  Remarks  upon  New-Hampshire.     Its  Population, 
Soily  and  Agriculture.     Form  of  Government.     Support 


of  Religion 


Dbar  Sir; 

Pbrm IT  me  now  to  make  a  few  general  observa- 
tions on  New-Hampshire. 

This  state  fies  between  4S°  and  45^  ir  north  latitude,  and 
•between  72^  40'  and  70°  28'  west  longitude.  I  am,  however, 
of  opinion,  that,  if  the  words  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which 
terminated  the  revolutionary  war,  were  to  be  exacdy  fol- 
lowed, its  northern  point  would  be  found  not  far  from  45°  SO'. 
This  state  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  about  170  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  perhaps  more  truly  190.  At  the  southern 
extremity  it  is  90  miles  in  breadth ;  at  the  northern  it  comes 
"almost  to  a  point.  Its  area  is  9,491  square  miles,  or  6,074,240 
lM»es:  On  the  north  it  abuts  upon  Lower  Canada.  On  the 
west  it  is  bounded  by  the  western  bank  of  the  Connecticut ; 
on  the  east  by  Massachusetts'-Bay ;  on  the  north-east  by  die 
district  of  Maine ;  and  on  the  south  by  Massachusetts. 

New-Hampshire  contains  six  counties. 

Inhabitanta  Inhabitants  Inhabitants 

In  1790.  in  1800.  in  1810. 

Rockingham 43,169  45,427  50,175 

Strafford 23,601  32,614  41,595 

Hillsborough 32,871  43,899  49,149 

Cheshire 28,772  38,825  40,988 

Grafton 12,590  20,199  28,462 

Coos 882  2,692  3,991 

Total,     141,885      183,858      214,414* 

Increase,  during  the  first  ten  years 41,973 

Increase,  during  the  second  ten  years 30,556 

•  By  the  census  of  1820,  New-Hampshire  contained  244,161  inhabit- 
ants.—^Pm6. 
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It  is  difficult  to  distribute  this  state  into  obvious^  and  yet 
iccurate  divisions.  The  country  along  the  Connecticut,  until 
we  ascend  the  mountains  of  Littleton,  resembles  that  in  Mas- 
tachusetts.  The  vaUey,  however,  is  generally  narrower.  The 
next  division  is  formed  by  the  range  of  Mount  Washington ; 
the  only  collection  of  mountains  in  this  state,  which,  so  far  as 
[  have  observed,  is  of  any  great  extent  The  northern  half, 
»  win  appear  from  observations  heretofore  made,  is  in  the 
proper  sense  a  mountainous  country. 

New-Hampshire  abounds  in  lakes.  Umbagog,  from  such 
information  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  is  larger  than  the 
Wentworth,  and  there  are  several  smaller  ones,  not  mentioned 
in  these  Letters. 

The  soil  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  New^England  states, 
Rhode-Island  excepted.  In  many  places  it  is  rich;  and 
mder  a  superior  husbandry  would  easily  become  rich  in  many 
others.  Much  of  it  is  better  fitted  for  grassing  than  for  agri- 
Biriture.  The  light  and  warm  lands  might  easily  be  rendered 
productive  by  the  use  of  gypsum.  Those,  which  border  the 
Merrimac,  are  extensively  of  this  nature.  The  improvement 
of  its  navigation  will  easily  and  cheaply  furnish  the  inhabitants 
m  its  borders  as  far  up  as  Concord,  or  Boscawen,  with  this 
ndnable  manure ;  while,  on  the  Connecticut,  it  may  be  con- 
veyed to  Bath.  When  the  reluctance  to  alter  their  modes  of 
bmBbandry,  so  often  and  so  unhappily  prevalent  in  farmers, 
shall  have  been  overcome,  and  the  efficacy  of  gypsum  shall  be 
realized,  such  lands  will  possess  a  new  value,  and  their  pro- 
duce be  increased  beyond  what  the  proprietors  could  now  be 
induced  to  believe. 

A  great  multitude  of  neat  cattle,  fed  in  the  pastures  of 
New-Hampshire,  are  annually  driven  to  the  markets  on  the 
eastern  shore.  To  sheep,  a  great  part  of  the  country  is  very 
well  suited;  and  their  numbers  are  fast  increasing. 

Few  countries  in  the  world  are  better  furnished  with  mill- 
itreoms  and  mill-seats  thah  New- Hampshire.  Manufactures 
are  begun  in  various  places ;  and  ere  long  will  be  an  object  of 
primary  attention  to  the  inhabitants.  Iron  is  already  made  on 
a  kurge  scale  at  Franconia. 

The  trade  of  New-Hampshire  is  principally  carried  on  with 
Boston;   and  to  some  extent  with  Hartford,  Newburyport, 
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Portsmouihy  and  Portland.    Connectieat  rtf er  fiuiuaiiei  alaoft 
one  bandied  niles  of  water  cpnTeyanee  to  the  inliabitaiits  on 
4iie  western  border.    The  central  parts  are  beginning  to  de» 
liye  similar  adTantages  from  the  Merrimac,  aided  by  the  Mid- 
;dlesex  canal.    The  people  in  the  north  have  began  to  send 
cattle  to   Qnebec.     In  1810  and  1811|   a  road  finom  the 
St.  Lawrence^  opposite  to  that  city,  was  opened  to  the  United 
States,  near  the  place  whefe  the  Connectiput  crpasee  the  45tk 
degree  of  north  latitude. .   From  Montreal  to  the  same  plaee 
the  distance  is  less;  but  no  road  has  hitherto  been  opened 
through  the  intervening  wilderness.    The  trade  of  Portf- 
'month  with  the  intmor  has»  hitherto,  fallen  in  a  great  meafloe 
into  the  hands  of  its  rivals.     Newburyport  and  Pordand  bare 
.engrossed  a  pdrt,  and  Boston  much  more.     Numerous  tarn- 
jiike  roads  have  been  cut  from  ^t  capital  in  every  directni, 
and  paificularly  throu^  a  great  part  of  the  interior  of  N«v- 
Hampshire.    The  trade  from  the  country  along  the  Coaaec- 
ticut,  below  Bath,  has  within  a  few  years  been  turned  towanb 
Hartford;   and  the  business,   done  in  this  channel,  is  in- 
creasing. 

The  agriculture  of  this  state,  particulariy  that  in  the  cental 
and  eastern  parts,  is  visibly  inferior  to  that  of  their  soutbem 
neighbours.  The  fruits,  requiring  a  warm  climate,  either  do 
not  grow  at  all,  or  at  least  do  not  flourish.  It  is,  howe?er, 
doubtful  whether  sufficient  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain 
them. 

The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  differ  little  from  those  of 
Massachusetts.  The  proper  New-England  character  ii,  I 
think,  more  evident  than  in  Vermont.  The  political  coisti- 
tution  is  altogether  ^better.  ,  The  government  is  obvioadj 
more  stable.  The  inhabitants  discover  less  propensity  to  dis- 
order ;  and  men,  who  are  eagerly  employed  in  seeking  ofltai 
seem  less  willing  to  countenance  it. 

The  government  of  New*Hampshire  ifi  founded  iqpoa  tke 
constitution  of  that  state,  estabtiahed  at  Concord^.  Sqiteaber 
6tfa,  1792.  To  this  constitution; is  prefixed  a  bfll  of  ijgUi» 
consisting  of  thirty-eight  prticles,  ai^d  containing  in  substflice 
the  declarations,  which  are  found  in  most  other  Americas  io* 
'siruments  of  the  same'natttr^.  ' To  ttese  are  added,  99j<^ 
wo|ild  conclude  from  thfir  .number,  several  otlyers.    la  tke 
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lAxA  article  moliality  and  piety,  rightly  groimded  on  evan- 
g^elical  principles,  are  declared  to  give  the  best  and  greatest 
security  to  government;  and  the  legislatore  is  accordingly 
empowered  to  authorise  congregations  to  make  adequate  pro^ 
vision,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  maintenance  of  Protestant 
teachers  of  morality  and  religion.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
declared,  that  no  person  of  any  particular  religious  denomina- 
tion shall  be  compelled  to  pay  towards  the  support  of  a 
teacher,  who  is  of  a  different  one.  It  is  also  declared,  that 
every  denomination  of  Christians,  demeaning  themselves  as 
good  subjects  of  the  state,  shall  be  equally  under  its  protec- 
tion, and  entitled  to  equal  privileges ;  and  that  no  sect  shall 
ever  be  legally  subordinated  to  anotiier. 

By  the  thirteenth  article,  persons,  conscientiously  scrupur 
lous  about  the  lawfulness  of  bearing  arms,  are  exempted,  on 
condition  of  paying  an  equivalent. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  it  is  declared,  that  in  all  cases,  and  at 
all  times,  the  military  ought  to  be  under  strict  subordination 
to,  and  governed  by  the  civil  power. 

In  the  twenty-seventh  it  is  declared,  that  in  time  of  peace 
no  soldier  shall  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner ;  nor  in  the  time  of  war,  but  by  the  civil 
magistrate,  in  a  manner  ordained  by  the  legislature. 

In  the  thirty-third  the  magistracy  is  forbidden  to  demand 
excessive  bail  or  sureties,  impose  excessive  fines,  or  inflict 
cruel  or  unusual  punishments. 

In  the  nineteenth,  general  warrants  are  forbidden;  and 
the  right  of  the  subject  to  be  secure  from  all  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizure  of  his  person,  houses,  papers,  and  pos- 
sessions. 

In  the  thirty-fifth,  the  independence  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  judicial  court,  **  quam  diu  bene  se  gesserint,''  and 
honourable  salaries,  established  by  standing  laws,  are  re- 
quired. 

In  the  thirty-sixth,  pensions  are  forbidden,  except  in  coBr 
sideration  of  actual  services;  and  grants  for  any  pensions,  ex- 
cept for  more  than  one  year  at  a  time. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, chosen  annually  by  ballot. 
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A  representative  must  have  been  two  years  at  least,  next 
preceding  fais  election,  an  inhabitant  of  the  state,  must  have 
an  estate  within  the  district,  which  he  represents,  of  the  value 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  half  of  it  freehold ;  must  at  the  time 
of  his  election  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  place,  which  he  repre- 
sents; must  be  of  tiie  Protestant  religion;  and  with  the  ceasing 
of  these  qualifications  ceases  to  be  a  representative. 

Every  senator  and  representative  has  a  right  to  have  his 
protest  or  dissent  entered  on  the  journal. 

The  senate  consists  of  twelve  members. 

Every  senator  must  be  of  the  Protestant  religion;  must 
possess  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
lying  within  the  state ;  must  be  thirty  years  of  age ;  must  have 
been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  seven  years,  next  preceding 
his  election ;  and  at  the  time  an  inhabitant  of  the  district  for 
which  he  is  chosen. 

The  senate  tries  impeachments  made  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  governor,  in  addition  to  the  qualifications  of  a  senator, 
must  have  an  estate  of  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds ;  the 
one  half  of  it  a  freehold,  lying  in  the  state. 

The  power  of  pardoning  offences,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment by  the  house  of  representatives,  is  in  the  governor 
and  council. 

The  council  is  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  the  senators. 
Its  duty  is  to  advise  the  governor  in  the  executive  part  of  die 
government.     The  number  of  members  is  five. 

All  judicial  officers  held  dieir  offices  during  good  behaviour ; 
but  may  be  removed  by  the  governor  and  council  upon  ad- 
dress of  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  Justices  of  the  peace, 
however,  hold  their  commissions  but  five  years.  Judges  and 
dieriffs  hold  their  offices  only  to  the  age  of  seventy.  The 
legislators  and  magistrates  are  required  to  cherish  the  in- 
terests of  learning  and  science,  seminaries  and  public  schools ; 
and  to  give  rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manufactures, 
and  the  natural  history  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  required  to  countenance  and  inculcate  all  the  social 
virtues. 
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t  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  particular  remarics  on  this 
Btitution.  It  has  its  defects ;  but  they  are  perhaps  as  few 
can  be  found  in  most  instruments  of  this  nature.  If  it 
lid  be  watchfully  preserved,  and  faithfully  administered, 
'e  seems  to  be  no  reason,  why  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
npshire  may  not  for  a  long  time  enjoy  their  full  share  of 
[  fireedom  and  happiness, 
[ad  the  constitution  empowered  the  legislature  to  require, 

not  merely  to  authorise,  all  the  inhabitants  to  contribute, 
Mirtionally,  towards  the  maintenance  of  public  worship,  re- 
iaag  at  the  same  time  the  rights  of  conscience,  it  would 
s  been  happier.    This  truth  is  su£Sciently  illustrated  by 

presait  state  of  religion  in  New-Hampshire.  The  exist- 
laws  on  this  subject  are  such,  upon  the  whole,  as  to  leave 
ctensively  at  loose  ends. 

If  all  religious  sects,  those  which  owe  their  existence  to 
rductance,  felt  by  every  avaricious  man,  to  support  the 
lie  worship  of  God,  are  the  worst  in  their  character,  and 
most  hopeless  of  reformation.  Arguments  to  enforce  the 
f  of  opening  the  purse  are  addressed  to  a  heart  of  stone, 

an  intellect  of  lead.  The  very  fact,  that  a  man  has 
ted  on  this  ground  a  religion,  which  he  approved,  for 

which  he  disapproved,  will  make  him  an  enemy  to  the 
yest,  and  a  zealot  for  the  latter.  Conviction  and  prin- 
d  are  here  out  of  the  question.  The  only  inquiry,  the 
'  tiiought,  is  concerning  a  sum  of  money,  so  pitiful,  that 
proprietor  is  ashamed  of  being  even  suspected  of  his  real 
gn.  In  itself  it  is  a  base  fraud ;  and  all  the  measures, 
loyed  to  carry  it  into  execution,  partake  of  the  same 
tieis.  To  preserve  his  pelf,  the  man  belies  his  consci- 
I  and  insults  his  Maker.  To  appease  the  one,  and  soothe 
dther,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  some  appearance  of 
•eter  among  his  neighbours,  he  endeavours  to  make  up 
he  show  of  zeal  what  he  so  evidently  lacks  of  common 
isly.     Hence  he  becomes  enthusiastic,  bigoted,  censori- 

fanpervious  to  conviction,  a  wanderer  after  every  strag- 
I  exhorter,  and  every  bewildered  tenet ;  and  thus  veers 
I  one  folly  and  falsehood  to  another,  and  another, 
^igfaout  his  life.     This  conduct  is  often  challenged  as  a 

OL.  IV.  M 
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vume  exercise  of  the  rights  of  conscience ;  but  conscience  is 
equally  a  stranger  to  the  conduct  and  the  man* 

The  real  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is  that  disre- 
gfurd  to  moral  obligation,  that  indifference  to  the  Creator  and 
his  laws,  to  the  soul  and  its  future  destiny,  which  is  empha- 
tically called  Nihilism.  Men  may  be  irreligious  under  a  set- 
tled system  of  doctrines  and  duties ;  but,  while  life  lasts,  there 
is  always  a  hope  remaining,  that  they  may  return  to  a  better 
character;  because  there  are  means  within  their  reach,  by 
winch  their  return  may  possibly  be  accomplished.  In  the 
present  case,  duty  to  the  soul,  and  its  salvation,  are  bartered 
for  a  sum  of  money ;  that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  a  sum 
of  money,  which  cannot  be  grudged  without  meanness,  nor 
mentioned  without  a  blush. 

One  of  the  chief  evils,  under  which  New- Hampshire 
labours,  is  the  want  of  union  and  concert  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs.  The  sense  of  a  common  interest  ap- 
pears to  be  loosely  felt  by  the  inhabitants.  Those  in  the 
eastern  countries  are  apparently  little  connected  with  those 
in  the  western ;  and  those  in  the  middle  of  the  state  still  less 
perhaps  with  either.  Boston  commands  a  great  part  of  their 
trade.  The  efficacy  of  a  commercial  metropolis  of  the  state, 
so  often  useful  as  a  bond  of  union,  is  in  New- Hampshire 
almost  absolutely  unknown.  Nor  have  any  other  means 
been  hitherto  found  sufficient  to  unite  men  of  influence,  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  conmiunity,  in  such  a  frequency  of 
intercourse,  and  in  such  a  sympathy  of  interest,  as  seem  indis- 
pensable to  the  promotion  of  a  common  good.  Twenty-three 
years  have  elapsed  since  this  constitution  was  established; 
and  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  fix  upon  a  permanent  seat 
of  government. 

In  some  states,  and  at  times  in  those  which  are  small, 
what  may  be  called  a  state  pride  has  produced  that  sense  of 
a  common  interest,  which  ought  to  be  derived  from  an  en- 
larged understanding,  and  from  higher  motives.  New- Hamp- 
shire seems  to  be  destitute  even  of  this  auxiliary.  In  other 
communities,  birth  and  education  on  the  same  ground  have 
produced  this  effect.  But  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  New- 
Hampshire  are,  or  lately  were,  immigrants  from  other  states. 
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,  however,  will  remove  the  evils  flowing  firpm  this  source. 
)  public  fimotionarieSy  and  other  men  of  infla«icey  could 
idoced  to  unite  in  promoting  with  zeal  and  expansive 

the  public  and  private  education  of  their  countiTinen. 

erior  agiioulture,   and  such  arts  and  manu&ctnres  as 

nted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  coimtry;  could  they 

»nisEe  in  a  wise  and  public-spirited  system  of  govem- 

in  defiance  of  party ;  could  they  with  a  single  voice  be- 

the  progress  of  religion ;  New-^Hampshire  would  ere 
realize  a  higher  reputation,  and  more  ample  prospe- 
Ihan  the  most  sanguine  of  its  citizens  have  hitherto  ex- 
L 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
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fcription  of  the  KcMtekill  Mountains.  Extensive  Pro* 
pect  from  the  Summit.  Journey  to  Utica.  Hamilton 
College.  Cavities  worn  by  the  Mohaipk  in  the  Rocks  at 
Uttle  Falls.    Return. 

>BAR  Sir; 

On  the  20th  September,  181S»  in  company  with 

D.,  I  set  oat  npon  an  excmnon  to  the  western  parts  of 
state  of  New-Yorlu  At  Litchfield  I  was  detained  until 
96th,  by  the  violent  equinoctial  storm,  which  ravaged  in 
unprecedented  manner  a  considerable  part  of  the  eastern 

sondiem  coast  of  New-England.  On  the  26th  I  pro- 
led  to  She£Beld,  and  on  die  next  day  to  Kaatskill,  and 
id  it  not  a  little  improved  in  the  number  and  value  of  its 
dings,  and  in  die  good  order,  morals,  and  religion  of  its  in- 
itants. 

1  die  28th,  in  company  with  several  gentlemen  of  that  vil- 
S  I  ascended  the  Kaatskill  mountains.  The  turnpike 
I9  made  some  years  since  over  these  heights  from  Kaat- 
1  to  Windham,  enabled  us  to  gain  the  summit  without  any 
ir  difficulty,  except  what  arises  from  their  great  elevation, 
f^ns,  and  at  times  even  chaises,  though  it  must  be  con- 
ed with  many  a  hard  struggle,  climb  this  ascent  We 
led  it  pardy  on  horseback,  and  pardy  on  foot.  On  a 
;lit,  more  than  two  thousand  feet  above  the  common  sur- 
r,  we  found  two  lakes ;  the  northern  dull  and  dreary,  dis- 
red  by  a  variety  of  gloomy  aquatic  plants,  and  encurcled 
I  dismal  border  of  swamp  shrubbery;  the  southern  clean, 
Iseme,  and  sunonnded  by  a  neat  shore.  Both  together 
dbout  a  mile  in  length.  A  brook,  issuing  from  the  former, 
its  waters  into  the  latter.    Across  thb  stream  lay 
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oar  road.     Soon  after,  we  entered  the  forest  on  Ae  tooth; 
and,  after  penetrating  it  about  a  mile,  came  to  a  scene  wUch 
amply  repaid  us  for  our  toil.     On  the  rear  of  the  great  ridge 
stretched  out  before  us  two  spurs  of  a  vast  height     Between 
them  sunk  a  ravine,  extending  several  miles  in  length,  and  in 
different  places  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in 
depth.     The  mountains  on  either  side  were  steep,  wild  and 
shaggy,  covered  almost  everywhere  with  a  darit  forest,  the 
lofly  trees  of  which  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  each 
other  as  the  eye  wandered  towards  the  bottom*     In  sane 
places  their  branches  became  united ;  in  others,  separated  by 
a  small  distance,  they  left  a  line  of  absolute  dariaiess,  re- 
sembling in  its  dimensions  a  winding  rivulet,  here  somewhat 
wider,  there  narrower,  and  appearing  as  if  it  were  a  solitary 
bye-path  to  the  nether  world.     All  beneath  seined  to  be 
midnight,  although  the  day  was  uncommonly  bright  and  beau- 
tiful ;  and  all  above  a  dreary  solitude,  secluded  from  the  woiM, 
and  destined  never  to  be  wandered  over  by  the  feet  of  man^ 
At  the  head  of  this  valley  stood  a  precipice ;  here  descending 
perpendicularly,   there  overhang^g  with  a   stupendous  and 
awful  grandeur.     Over  a  bed  of  stone  beside  our  feet  ran  a 
mill-stream ;  which  discharged  the  waters  of  the  lakes,  and 
from  the  brow  of  the  precipice  rushed  in  a  perpendicular  tor- 
rent, perfectly  white  and  glittering,  nearly  three  hundred  feet 
in  length.     This  magnificent  current,  after  dashing  upon  a 
shelf,  falls  over  a  second  precipice  of  one  hundred  feet;  wben 
it  vanishes  in  the  midnight  beneath,  and  rolls  over  a  succes- 
sion of  precipices  until  it  finally  escapes  from  the  mountam 
and  empties  its  waters  into  the  river  Kaaterskill.     A  cloud  of 
vapour,  raised  by  the  dashing  of  this  stream  on  the  snccesntFe 
shelves  in  its  bed,  rises  above  the  forests  which  shroud  d» 
bottom  of  the  valley,  and  winds  beautifully  away  from  the 
sight  until  it  finally  vanishes  in  the  bewildered  course  of  thii 
immense  chasm.     On  the  bosom  of  this  elegant  volume  cf 
mist  appears  to  the  eye,  placed  in  a  proper  position,  a  soc- 
cession  of  rain-bows,  floating  slowly  and  gracefully  down  the 
valley,  and  reluctantly  yielding  their  place  to  others  by  wUch 
they  are  continually  followed.     No  contrast  can  be  mote  ft^ 
feet  than  that  of  these  circles  of  light  to  the  rude  scenery  bj 
which  they  are  environed ;  and  no  object  of  this  nature  whidl 
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hare  seen  awakens  emotions  of  such  grandeur,  as  are  here 
utited,  except  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

On  the  brow  of  this  precipice  we  regaled  ourselves  with  an 
ceeilent  dinner,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  eastern  front  of 
iB  mountains.     From  a  height  of  three  thousand  feet  we 
jheld  a  part  of  the  counties  of  Albany,  Greene,   Ubter, 
id  Orange,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  a  part  of  the 
»iinty  of  Putnam,  and  the  whole  of  Dutchess,   Columbia, 
4  Rensselaer,  on  the  east ;  together  with  a  part  of  Berk- 
ire  in  Massachusetts,  and  Litchfield  in  Connecticut,  lying 
liill  view  beneath  us.     The  whole  area  was  more  than  one 
ladred  miles  in  length,  and  not  far  from  fifty  in  breadth. 
aifl  vast  field  was  chiefly  formed  by  the  great  valley  of  the 
ndson  lying  north  of  the  highlands.     A  more  distinct  and 
tfect  view  of  a  landscape   cannot  be   imagined.     On  the 
Mitiem  side,  it  is  /forested  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  I 
d  been  prepared  to  expect ;  a  fact  owing,  as  I  was  told,  to 
ft  lelnctance  with  which  the  Dutch  farmers  consent  to  any 
nation  in  the  state  of  their  possessions.     On  the  eastern 
le,  the  counties  of  Dutchess,    Columbia,  and    Rensselaer, 
erywhere  settled  and  cultivated,   were  beautifully  spotted 
th  an  alternation  of  farms  and  groves,  difinsed  over  the 
tole  surface  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  seemed  to  be 
ircely  room  left  for  a  single  additional  farmer.     At  the 
ttom  of  this  valley,  the  Hudson  stretched  in  clear  view  over 
otigth  of  fifty  miles;  and  even  here  maintained  the  appear- 
se  of  a  magnificent  river.      On  its  waters  were  moving 
rarious  directions  a  multitude  of  vessels,  in  the  form  of 
%  white  spots.     One  of  these  with   a  telescope  we   dis- 
rered  to  be  the  steam-boat,  making  a  rapid  progress  under 
K«hore  of  Rhinebeck.     In  this  great  field  a  series  of  towns 
1  tillages  met  the  eye ;  among  which  the  town  of  Kaatskill, 
t  tke  dty  of  Hudson,  almost  under  us,  were  particularly 
iqpiciious. 

rhe  eastern  prospect  was  chiefly  limited  by  the  Taghkannuc 
ige,  in  which  the  Taghkannuc  and  Saddle  Mountains  as- 
idled  with  great  magnificence.  In  various  places,  summits 
tiie  range  of  the  Green  Mountains  were  visible. 
9ii  the  west,  nothing  was  seen  but  the  heights  and  forests 
the  neighbourhood. 
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The  base  of  these  mountains,  so  far  as  we  had  oppoitoaity 
to  observe  it,  is  formed  of  brown  argillaceous  slate  reitiDg 
upon  sand  stone.  This,  at  high  elevations,  is  surmounted  by 
a  vast  body  of  sand  stone.  The  structure  of  these  mountaiw, 
as  far  westward  as  Meredith,  and  not  improbably  much  farther, 
is  the  same ;  all  the  spurs,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  obtain  ia* 
formation,  having  the  same  character. 

On  the  height,  whence  we  took  our  prospect,  we  found 
whortle-berries  in  abundance  and  in  perfection.  Some  of 
them  were  green ;  and  very  few  which  we  saw  indicated  any 
decay.  We  ate  of  them  freely,  and  found  them  very  fine. 
The  date  of  this  excursion  was  about  two  months  later  diao 
the  time  of  their  perfection  at  New- Haven.  On  Friday,  lit 
of  October,  1813,  I  found  them  in  perfection  on  the  Bed 
Mountains  at  the  head  of  Lake  Wentworth  in  New- Hamp- 
shire. This  fact,  in  both  instances*  is  a  proof  of  the  coobess 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  places  where  the  fruit  was  foud. 
Allowance  is  however  to  be  made  for  the  superior  latitude  of 
the  Red  mountains  in  the  one  case,  and  for  the  superior  ele- 
vation of  the  Kaatskill  mountains  in  the  other. 

We  descended  from  these  heights  a  little  before  suiBet; 
and,  after  a  disagreeable  delay,  occasioned  by  breaking  throifii 
a  bridge,  where  we  had  well  nigh  lost  our  horses,  we  leackad 
Kaatskill  a  little  after  ten  in  the  evening. 

On  Friday  I  proceeded  along  the  Susquehannah  tanpike, 
through  the  townships  formerly  mentioned,  and  reached  Meie- 
dith.  .  On  Monday  I  left  Meredith,  and  proceeded  to  EastoOf 
a  township  lately  incorporated  from  the  eastern  aide  of  Oxferd. 
On  Tuesday,  October  3d,  I  passed  through  Oxford  and  N<v^ 
wich  to  Sherburn ;  and  on  Wednesday  through  Madiso*  and 
Sangerfield  to  Clinton,  where  I  lodged  with  the  Rev.  Db 
Backus,  president  of  Hamilton  college. 

On  Thursday,  in  company  with  Dr.  Backus,  I  visited  Jesse 
Dean,  Esq.,  an  inhabitant  (^Westmoreland;  who,  in  theawit 
obliging  manner,  communicated  to  me  much  valuable  iafcr- 
mation  concerning  the  Iroquois.  On  Friday  I  proceeded  to 
Utica,  where  I  continued  till  Monday  morning* 

The  road  from  Kaatskill  to  Oxford  I  fouod  genenlly  bid, 
as  having  been  long  neglected.  The  finiti  twenty  nuiefV^ 
tolerable,  tbe  last  twenty  absolutely  intolerable. 
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likill  had  become  a  considerable  town,  containing  many 
le  houses  and  stores,  a  court-house  and  Presbyterian 
y  both  new  and  handsome.  Its  moral  aspect  is  also 
Edly  changed.  Religion  has  spread,  and  is  still  spread- 
Ktensively  over  this  settlement.  A  Bible  society  for 
cmty  of  Greene  was  formed  here  on  the  day  of  my  ar; 
irith  a  zeal  and  liberality  very  honourable  to  the  gen- 
concerned. 

'O,  formerly  Canton,  which  was  little  more  than  a  wil- 
B  in  1804,  is  now  become  a  promising  settlement, 
id  with  a  neat  village,  surrounding  a  Presbyterian  churdi 
same  character. 

r*Durham  is  completely  settled;  all  the  farms  being 
ed  and  cultivated.  Of  this  fine  tract  I  had  a  de- 
I  view  from  the  ridge  of  the  Kaatskill  mountains,  lying 
west,  and  formerly  mentioned  in  these  Letters.  It 
he  aspect  of  a  country  long  inhabited ;  and  with  its  fine 
),  rich  farms,  and  high  groves,  exhibited  a  very  beentiful 
ape. 

valley  beyond  this  ridge,  which  in  1804  was  an  almost 
te  solitude,  was  now  parcelled  out  into  farms,  and  set 
mnan  habitations.  A  handsome  bridge  of  one  arch  has 
nected  over  the  Scoharie. 

Uenheim,  Jefierson,  and  Stamford,  the  alterations,  though 
arable,  were  not  very  striking.  Stamford,  however, 
IS  a  thriving  village,  named  WatervQIe,  lying  south  of 
id  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles, 
fiersfield  is  completely  occupied,  and  wears  the  appear- 
f  an  old  settlement. 

Iright  has  increased  its  population,  but  has  an  im- 
■dg  aspect,  and  struck  my  eye  as  less  pleasant  than  for- 

ndith  is  settled  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  shows  the 
I  of  its  surface  with  increased  advantage, 
pcqralation  of  both  Franklin  and  Sydney  has  consider- 
Kxreased ;  and,  in  the  former  place,  religion  has  exteii- 
prevaUed., 

iUia  is  becoming  a  veiy  pretty  villi^.  It  is  built  on 
[iitAd  ground  along  Ihe  Susquefaannah ;  and  Ae  number 
sea,  particulariy  of  good  ones,  has  much  increased.     A 
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pert  of  tke  country  between  thb  and  Oxford  is  cultivated':  a 
considerable  part  is  still  a  wildnemess.  The  country  is  rough, 
and  of  a  high  elevation. 

Oxford  is  a  beautiful  town,  charmingly  situated  in  the  yal- 
ley  of  the  Chenango. 

Norwich,  the  shire  town  of  this  county,  is  still  more  plea- 
santly posited.  This  village,  which  has  chiefly  come  into  ex- 
istence since  the  year  1804,  is  built  near  the  foot  of  a  fine 
range  of  hills  on  the  west,  upon  a  slope  declining  to  the  river 
near  a  mile,  with  an  uniform  descent,  and  with  an  ease  and 
alegance  nowhere  excelled.  The  village  itself  is  handsome, 
and  the  scenery  beautiful. 

Sherbum  and  Hamilton  are  also  handsome  villages  on  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Chenango,  situated  on  a  fine  soil,  and 
m  a  region  where  every  thing  appears  to  flourish.  Indeed  the 
▼alley  of  this  river  appeared  to  me  even  more  desirable  than 
when  I  passed  through  it  in  1804. 

Madison  is  on  rougher  ground,  but  has  a  rich  soil,  as  has 
Sangerfield,  ako,  with  a  smoother  and  pleasanter  surface.  In 
the  three  last  of  these  towns  there  are  neat  churches. 

The  surface  of  Clinton  is  beautiful,  and  the  soil  of  the  high- 
est fertility.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  sober,  orderly, 
and  prosperous.  This  parish,  and  indeed  the  whole  township 
of  Paris,  is  completely  settled. 

Hamilton  college,  although  its  charter  is  in  several  respects 
imperfecU  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents the  present  year  will  not  be  far  from  one  hundred.  Two 
professorships  are  filled  in  it,  and  at  least  two  others  will  soon 
be  established.  The  system  of  government  and  instruction 
pursued  in  it  is,  in  substance»  die  same  with  that  of  Yale  col- 
lege. Two  collegiate  buildings  are  already  erected,  on  a 
healthy  eminence,  commanding  a  noble  prospect.  The  new 
one  is  handsome,  and  built  of  stone  covered  with  cement  A 
flinrd  will  soon  be  erected,  of  the  same  form  and  structure. 
'ne  kitchen  and  dining  room  are  better  contrived  than  any 
wUch  I  have  seen. 

Utica  is  become  a  considerable  town,  containing  more  than 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  pro- 
fitable commerce,  and  not  far  from  four  hundred  houses, 
many  of  them  valuable,  and  several  of  them  elegant  structures. 
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tdandble  number  of  the  stores  in  tiiis  town  are  infinior 
and  beauty  to  few  in  the  state. 

pon  has  of  late  prevailed  extonsirely  in  Utica,  es* 
'  in  families  of  the  first  consideration,  and  has  had  a 
influence  on  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  at  large, 
day,  October  7th,  I  left  Utica,  and  rode  to  the  Little 
m  the  eastern  limit  of  Herkimer.  On  this  and  the  four 
ag  days  it  rained  copiously.  The  path  was  liquid  mud,* 
often  deep,  and  not  without  danger.  In  1804»  most 
xnmtry,  throughout  this  distance,  was  a  forest.  It  was 
ifwsally  settled,  and  the  inhabitants  appear  to  be  is 
ous  circumstances. 

dmer  is  become  a  handsome  town.  There  is  a  con* 
le  Tillage  at  the  Little  FaUs.  At  this  spot  commences, 
loBguage  of  the  inhabitants,  the  western  country  of 
.one. 

&  Kaatskill  round  to  TJtica  I  found  the  stones  exten- 
sonsisting  of  marine  shells,  some  of  them  mere  masses 
i  shells  cemented  together,  most  of  them  mineralized, 
are  limestone ;  and  others,  still,  slate,  with  greater  or 
Uections  of  shells  imbedded  in  them.  Such  are  the 
Claverack,  Hudson,  Kaatskill,  in  several  branches  of 
latskill  mountains,  at  Meredith,  Norwich,  Sherbum, 
on,  Madison,  Sangerfield,  and  Clinton.  Such  also  are 
ts  at  Cherry  Valley,  and  in  a  spot  about  ei^t  miles  be- 
le  Grenesee  river  on  the  great  road.  These  shells  wtm 
escallops  and  periwinkles.  Oyster  shells  were  rare,  so 
!  had  opportunity  to  observe  them  in  this  excursion, 
ate  I  observed  in  the  western  parts  of  the  township  of 
ler;  and  it  continued  to  appear  as  far  as  Schenectady. 
so  of  the  lower  Anthony's  Nose  is  granite,  while  die 
regions  are  compact  limestone.  There  are  two  moun- 
rtius  name  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other, 
tooks  at  the  Little  Falls  are  gneiss,  extremely  hard, 
^morning  I  went  out  to  examine  them,  and  was  asto- 
to  see  the  cavities  formerly  worn  by  the  Mohawk.  Se- 
lf th^Bi  were  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
!itB  present  surface.  The  largest,  which  I  saw,  was  at 
teen  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  eight  in  depth.  From 
bneiisions  they  diminished  by  impereqytible  gradaiioiMr 
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down  to  two  feet.  One  of  them,  about  a  mile  from  ^ 
tre  of  the  settlement,  as  we  were  informed  by  our  hn^  k 
fifteen  feet  in  depth,  but  not  more  than  five  or  ax  ii  di* 
ameter. 

The  number  of  these  cavities  is  very  great*  and  wj  HA- 
colt  to  be  ascertained ;  for  they  are  spread  orer  an  extaiU 
surface,  by  the  variation  of  which  they  are  concealed  fixm  ik 
eye  of  an  observer,  who  does  not  examine  th^n  with  vmj  m 
nute  inspection.  To  such  an  observer  it  scarcely  seems  aA 
bie,  that  the  only  known  causes  should  have  been  safScHBtlj 
eflfcacious  to  produce  the  extraordinary  phenomena,  wU 
he  sees  to  have  been  produced.  The  rock  is  one  of  thehnl- 
est  which  is  known.  The  river  is  not  more  than  one-tUnl  of 
tibe  size  of  the  Connecticut  at  Bellows'  Falls.  Yet  the  bifHt 
of  these  cavities  is  five  or  six  times  morei  capoioious  thm  aif 
at  that  place.  Almost  ail  the  latter,  also,  are  smaB,  wUe 
many  of  the  former  are  very  large. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  most  elevated  of  these  cavitisi  ii 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  present  level  of  tb 
Mohawk.  Here  we  are  furnished  with  decisive  proof,  Alt 
the  river,  at  some  former  period,  ran  on  this  elevatioa.  Ai 
mspection  of  this  place  will  satisfy  any  attentive  observer,  Aik 
die  water  once  ran  many  feet  still  higher;  since  the  rocks  ei- 
hibit  the  fullest  evidence  of  having  been  long*  washed  by  Ik 
current.  Of  course  the  waters  of  the  Mohawk  found  a  bv* 
rier  at  the  litde  Falls,  more  than  one  hundred  feet  in  hsiglit, 
and  were  therefore  certainly  a  lake  extendii^  far  back  iaio 
the  interior.  In  one  case,  then,  we  are  furnished  with  do* 
monstration,  so  far  as  reasoniqg  from  facts  may  be  called  mtA, 
that  the  waters  of  a  river,  which  has  now  washed  away  iti 
barrier,  were  anciently  confined  by  the  jotting  of  nioontuiiii0 
as  to  constitute  a  large  lake,  agreeably  to  the  scheme  mm- 
tioned  in  the  account  given  of  my  second  journey  to  Lib 
QeoTge.  Fair  analogy  will  convince  an  observing  trafeller, 
that  there  were  once  lakes  of  the  same  class  in  all  the  pbeei 
which  I  have  specified,  and  in  many  others. 

Here  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  again  the  moq|iri- 
eedar,  and  found,  by  a  more  thorough  examinaticm  than  I  wii 
able  formerly  to  make,  that  this  tree  loses  its  leaves  eveiy  •>- 
tamn,  in  the  manner  formerly  suggested  in  these  Lettm* 
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|!he  proeeflB  is  this : — At  little  distances  orer  tbe  whole  tree 
■mU  twigs,  the  product  of  the  existing,  or  perhaps  the  pre* 
inJing;  year,  die,  together  with  their  leaves.  These,  though 
Bflbring  somewhat  in  their  size,  may  be  considered  generally 
•  exhibiting  a  surface  eqaal  to  that  of  a  man's  hand ;  and, 
idbDg  eyerj^here  alternated  widi  living  twigs,  and  of  a  reddish 
nwn,  approaching  near  to  a  pink,  seem  at  a  small  distance 
Hit  unlike  roses.  To  botanists  the  plant  may  be  familiar,  to 
■e  it  is  new. 

jIUs  is  a  very  interesting  and  romantic  spot  llie  scenery 
Biwild  and  magnificent,  and  forms  a  fine  contrast  to  the  ele- 
pttt  intervals  which  border  the  Mohawk  both  above  and  be- 


r.tTnesday  I  proceeded  to  Palatine;  the  road  less  wet,  but 
A  least  as  deep  and  dangerous  as  on  the  preceding  day.  The 
■act  day  I  reached  Albany,  with  a  road  generally  bad,  but 
■ateriaUy  better  than  I  had  seen  since  I  left  Utica. 

The  intervals  on  both  sides  of  the  Mohawk  are,  with  scarcely 
m  exception,  universally  cleared,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
Mimplete  cultivation.  They  are  remarkably  handsome  grounds. 
Hie  hills  on  both  sides,  also,  are  in  many  places  in  the  same 
isle ;  in  many  otibers  they  are  partially  cleared,  and  to  a  con* 
idfirable  extent  are  still  covered  with  forests.  Several  of 
Iwm  are  handsomer  grounds  than  I  supposed  in  my  former 
•■nieys. 

:  flbe  village  of  Caghnawaga  is  considerably  increased  and 
ppproved  in  its  appearance.  Several  hamlets  are  begun  at 
lifliBreiit  places,  and  several  churches  are  erected.  Many  of 
i^  houses,  all  along  the  road,  are  good  buildings. 
.T  Two  new  colleges  are  built  at  Schenectady,  on  the  ground 
peotioned  iin  the  former  part  of  these  Letters.  I  saw  them  at 
ii4Mance  only,  and  thought  them  handsome  buildings. 
,^j Albany  is  rapidly  improving.  Its  population,  and  the  num- 
ifm  of  its  buildings,  have  greatly  increased  during  the  last  four 
f^f^i$*  The  new  buildings  are  generally  handsome.  Among 
liem  is  a  large  and  elegant  church  of  stone,  with  a  handsome 
(t^^ple^  built  in  Chapel  Street  by  a  new  Presbyterian  eongre- 
|94io9t.  This  is  one  out  of  maily  instances  of  enterprise  and 
mj^lisr  spirit  manifested  by  the  inhabitants.  Anotiber  is  flie 
iMM>lia|m[ient  of  an  academy,  on  a  broad  foundation,  with  the 
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desigii  of  furnisliing  every  degree  of  education  short  of  that 
which  is  obtained  at  colleges.  The  corporation  of  the  cit^, 
which  is  rich,  liberally  lend  their  aid  to  every  usefal  public 
object,  in  a  manner  which  is  highly  honourable  to  the  cha* 
racter  of  its  members.  Both  the  morals  and  the  manners  of 
i^  inhabitants  are  also  not  a  little  improved. 

On  Monday  I  left  Albany,  and  on  the  following  Thursday 
leached  New- Haven. 

Four  miles  west  of  Albany  I  was  thrown  out  of  my  sulkey 
by  the  fall  of  my  horse ;  but,  althoogfa  in  imminent  danger, 
escaped  with  very  little  injury.  I  mention  this,  I  hope,  with 
same  degree  of  gratitude  to  that  good  Providence,  which, 
through  excursions  amounting  to  but  little  less  than  eighteen 
ttouftfind  miles,  has  permitted  no  other  accident  to  be£Ed  me 
or  my  companions. 

I  am.  Sir,  8cc. 


THE   IROQUOIS. 


LETTER   I. 

charities  consulted  in  the  following  Account  of  the 
roquois.  Their  form  of  Government.  Their  Story 
elaiive  to  the  Creation  of  Man.  I%eir  Mythology,  a# 
elated  by  the  Oneidas. 

)bar  Sir; 

It  would  be  a  gross  departure  firom  die  plan, 
ch  I  formerly  pursued  in  giving  an  account  of  New-Eng- 
1,  should  I  neglect  to  make  some  observations  concerning 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  state  of  New- York.  AU 
le,  except  the  Iroquois,  were  in  my  view  unquestionably 
hekaneews,  and  were  called  by  the  early  Dutch  colonists 
hikanders.  From  the  rest  of  the  tribes  of  that  great  nation, 
rfaich  they  belonged,  they  difTered  as  little  in  their  language, 
loms,  and  character,  as  those  tribes  firom  each  other.  The 
quois  were  an  entirely  different  people,  speaking  a  radi- 
7  difiTerent  language,  and  having  in  many  other  respects  a 
terially  different  character. 

Il  complete  account  of  these  people  has  never  been  given 
the  public;  and  probably  was  never  within  the  reach  of 
Sized  men.  Now,  at  least,  it  is  beyond  their  power. 
Of  tibere  are  several  valuable  sketches,  both  of  their  cha> 
Hn  and  history,  which  have  been  written  by  men  of  oo- 
loty  and  intelligence.  The  late  Dr.  Golden,  Uentenant 
iranor  of  the  province  of  New- York,  published  a  work, 
Uoh  he  entitled  a  **  History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations 
'  Canada,  which  are  dependent  on  the  Province  of  New- 
ovk  in  America."  The  principal  design  of  it  was  to  awaken 
'  Attention  of  the  British  nation  on  both  ndes  of  the  Atlan- 
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tic  to  the  sitoatiou  and  character  of  this  people ;  and  to  the 
importance  of  cultivating  their  friendship,  securing  their 
trade,  and  engaging  their  efforts  in  favour  of  the  British 
colonies.  With  a  degree  of  wisdom,  and  let  me  add  of  in- 
tegrity also,  not  very  often  found  in  political  philosophers, 
he  has  founded  all  his  opinions  on  facts;  and,  after  giving 
us  a  short  sketch  of  their  customs  and  character,  has  recited 
Buch  parts  of  their  history  as  could  be  well  authenticated. 
The  important  parts  of  their  character  and  policy  he  has  ex- 
hibited to  us,  also,  in  a  numerous  succession  of  speeches  made 
on  various  occasions.  In  these,  beside  the  accounts  which 
they  give  of  various  parts  of  their  history,  we  have  their  own 
views  concerning  a  variety  of  their  customs,  rights,  character, 
interests,  and  policy.  Nothing  can  be  more  characteristical 
than  these  speeches ;  and,  so  far  as  they  go,  nothing  can  ex- 
plain to  us  so  well  what  these  nations  were.  I  say,  were, 
for  their  character  has  undergone  a  very  important  change : 
their  heroism,  their  greatness,  and  their  independence  exist 
only  in  the  tales  of  other  times.  To  Dr.  Golden,  more  than 
to  all  other  men,  are  we  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  what 
ikeae  nations  have  been. 

TOie  Honourable  Wm.  Smith,  an  eminent  lawyer  in  New- 
York,  and  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  province  of  Canada, 
published  a  valuable  history  of  his  native  province.  In  this 
work  he  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  character  and 
actions  of  these  tribes;  derived  however,  in  its  inost  ma- 
terial parts,  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Golden. 

The  Honourable  Dewitt  Clinton,  in  a  discourse  delivered 
before  the  New- York  Historical  Society,  at  their  anniversary 
meeting,  December  6th,  1811,  has  given  the  public  a  very 
able  and  comprehensive  account  of  these  nations.  In  this 
account,  the  most  complete  which  is  extant,  the  author  has 
probably  assembled  all  the  facts,  which  have  been  heretofore 
published  concerning  the  Iroquois ;  and  has  added  to  them  a 
considerable  number  which  he  has  collected  from  living  tes- 
timony. To  these  writers  permit  me  to  refer  you  for  more 
minute  information  than  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  detail 
in  these  Letters.  At  your  pleasure  you  can  add  those  of 
Charlevoix,  La  Hontan,  Father  Hennipin,  and  others. 

I  have  for  many  yewrs  taken  pains  to  become  acquainted 
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the  history,  character,  and  manners  of  the  Iroquois.  For 
purpose  I  early  applied  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards, 
lent  of  Union  college,  to  his  brother  the  Honourable 
thy  Edwards  of  Stockbridge,  and  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk- 
then  a  missionary  to  the  Oneidas.  In  September  and 
>er,  1815,  I  made  a  journey  to  Westmoreland  in  the 
y  of  Oneida,  in  order  to  obtain  information  on  this  sub- 
rom  Jesse  Deane,  Esq.,  a  respectable  magistrate  living 
at  township.  This  gentleman  was  sent  by  his  parents 
he  country  of  these  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
language.  Probably  no  white  man  is  now,  or  ever  was, 
ly  versed  in  it,  or  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
B  by  whom  it  is  spoken,  so  far  as  that  character  has  ex- 
«ince  the  period  when  he  undertook  this  mission.  Mr. 
e  very  cheerfully  gave  me  the  information  which  I  re- 
3d;  and  also  furnished  me  with  a  manuscript  account 
he  had  written  of  their  mythology,  as  reported  to  him 
emselves.  In  the  following  observations,  I  shall  in- 
ave  such  information,  received  from  these  gentlemen, 
my  own  opinion  may  contribute  to  illustrate  their  cha- 

• 

9  Iroquois  were  a  confederated  republic,  consisting  on- 
y  of  five  nations  ;  the  Mohawks,  the  Oneidas,  the 
iagsis,  the  Cayugas,  and  the  Seuecas.  To  these  were 
I,  in  the  year  1712,  the  Tuscaroras.  This  tribe  origi- 
inhabited  part  of  North- Carolina;  and,  from  simi- 
of  language,  were  justly  pronounced  by  the  other  five 
a  brancii  of  the  same  ori^nal  stem.  At  their  request, 
ore,  they  were  adopted  into  the  confederacy.  Before 
vent  they  were  called,  by  the  English,  the  Five  Na< 
and  after  it  the  Six  Nations;  and  not  unfrequently 
(ohawks,  from  the  principal  tribe;  that  most  probably 
ich  the  confederation  was  proposed  and  established.  By 
rench  they  were  styled  the  Iroquois ;  by  themselves  the 
)e8,  the  Aganuschione,  or  united  people,  and  Oiique- 
^69  or  "  men  surpassing  all  others*.!' 
)  Iroquois  were  not  among  the  original  inhabitants  of 
art  of  North  America.     Dr.  Edwards  informed  me,  that 

*  C.'oldeii. 
U  IV.  N 
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the  Mohekaneews  universalTy  considered  themselves  us  the 
origmal  inhabitants,  and  styled  the  Iroquois  interlopers.  H^ 
also  added,  that  the  Iroquois  themselves  admitted  this  filet, 
and  gloried  in  it ;  asserting,  that  they  had  fought  their  way  to 
their  present  possessions,  and  acquired  their  country  by  con- 
i](Qering  all  who  had  resisted  them. 

That  this  united  declaration  is  just,  is  amply  supported  by 
facts.  The  Mohekaneews  were  spread  from  the  nei^bour* 
hood  of  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  eastern  shore  of  New-Eng- 
land ;  and  remains  of  this  nation  are  now  to  be  found,  in  smaH 
tribes,  dispersed  over  a  great  part  of  North  America.  This 
is  proved  unanswerably  by  their  language.  The  Iroquoii^ 
were  planted  in  the  midst  of  this  widely-extended  nation'; 
vnd  appear  to  have  had  no  other  connection  with  them  dum 
what  is  involved  in  wars,  conquests,  and  treaties ;  and  nothing 
VI  common  with  them,  beside  the  savage  character,  and  its 
Wiversal  appendages.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  almost 
invariably  at  war  with  some  or  other  of  the  Mohekaneei^ 
tribes.  With  this  spnit,  and  its  necessary  consequences,  it  s 
impossible  that  they  should  have  made  their  way  tiirough  the 
western  branches  of  the  Mohekaneews,  or  in  other  words  of 
enemies  dispersed  over  a  territory  of  near  three  thousand 
miles  in  extent,  in  any  oth^  manner  than  by  conquest. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  their  own  account  of  their 
origin. 

From  Mr.  Kirkland  I  received  the  following  story,  formally 
delivered  to  him,  as  he  told  me,  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  the 
Oneida  sachems,  and  some  others  of  their  principal  people. 

Before  Man  existed,  there  were  three  great  and  good 
Spirits ;  of  whom  one  was  superior  to  the  other  two,  and  « 
emphatically  called  the  Great  Spnrit  and  the  Grood  Spirit  At 
a  certain  time  this  exalted  Being  said  to  one  of  ihe  ^idien, 
'*^  Make  a  man."  He  obeyed,  and  taking  chalk  fetmed  a 
paste  of  it,  and,  moulding  it  into  the  human  sha|>e,  hofuaed 
iiito  it  the  animating  principle,  abd  brought  it  to  the  Gumi 
Spirit     He,  after  stirveying  it,  said,  *'  Tliis  is  too  white.'' 

He  then  directed  the  other  to  taake  a  trial  of  his  ddL 
Accordingly,  taking  charcoal,  he  pursued  the  same  prooeat, 
and  brought  the  result  to  the  Great  Spirit;  who,  after  survey- 
ing it,  said,  ''  It  is  too  black.** 
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Then  Mid  the  Ghreat  Spirit,  "  I  will  now  try  myself;'*  and 
taking  red  earth  he  formed  a  human  being  in  the  same  man- 
sunreyed  it,  and  said,  "  This  is  a  proper  (or  perfect) 
These  three,  as  yon  will  naturally  anticipate,  were 
(ho  original  ancestors  of  all  the  white,  black,  and  red  men  of 
Mor  race. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Iroquois,  who  had 
■•  knowledge  of  white  men  until  the  arrival  of  the  European 
Bolonists,  nor  of  a  black  man  until  many  years  afterward^ 
■ttde  this  story  in  order  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  differ* 
nC  classes  of  men ;  and  that  it  is  of  rather  a  philosophical 
fcan  an  historical  nature.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  phi- 
iMOjAy  is  as  rational  as  that  of  most  other  theorists.  Still  it 
if  possible,  that  it  may  be  partially  made  up  of  traditionary 
iMtoiy,  and  may  in  the  same  manner  exhibit  to  as  what  were 
he  original  apprehensions  of  these  people  concerning  the 
■eation  of  man.  The  word  '*  Adam"  seems  originally  to 
■nr^  signified  red  earth. 

Tlie  Iroquois,  like  the  Hindoos,  made  the  earth  ultimately 
•St  upon  the  back  of  the  turtle. 

The  account  given  by  the  Oneidas  to  Mr.  Deane,  of  their 
■y^^logjy  ^  widely  different  fix>m  that  which  has  been  re- 
sted. It  is  truly  Indian  in  all  its  parts.  I  will  give  you 
he  -flnbstance  of  it ;  taking  the  liber^  to  abridge  it  in  several 
ilaces,  where  the  facts  recorded  are  of  minor  importance,  and 
weald  contribute  little  or  nothing  towards  the  elucidation  of 
he  scheme. 

V  An  unlimited  expanse  of  water  once  filled  the  space  now 
eeupied  hy  the  world  which  we  inhabit.  Here  was  the  abode 
ff total  darkness,  which  no  ray  of  light  had  ever  penetrated, 
kft  this  time  the  human  family  dwelt  in  a  country^  situated  in 
lie  ispper  regions  of  the  air;  abounding  in  every  thing  con- 
to  the  comfort  and  convenienoe  of  life.  The  forests 
-fiiU  of  game,  the  lakes  and  streams  swarmed  with  fish 
fomlt  while  the  ground  and  fields  spontaneously  produced 
psofiision  of  vegetables  for  the  use  of  man.  An 
sun  enlivened  their  days,  and  storms  and  tempests 
unknown  in  that  happy  region.  The  inhabitants  were 
to  death,  aed  its  harbmgers  pain  and  disease ;  while 
mfaids  were  firee  firom  the  corroding  {passions  of  jealousy, 

N  2 
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hatred,  malice,  and  reveoge ;   so  that  their  state  was  made 
perfectly  iiappy. 

"  At  leiigth,  however,  an  event  occurred,  which  interrupted 
their  tranquillity,  and  introduced  care  and  anxiety,  until  tlm 
unknown.  A  certain  youth  was  noticed  to  withdraw  himsdf 
from  the  circle  of  their  social  amusements.  The  solitary  r^ 
cesses  of  the  grove  became  his  favourite  walks.  Care  fai 
chagrin  were  depicted  in  liis  countenance ;  and  his  body,  fixM 
long  abstinence,  presented  to  the  view  of  his  friends  the  men 
skeleton  of  a  man.  Anxious  solicitude  in  vain  explored  tke 
cause  of  his  grief;  until  at  length,  debilitated  both  in  bodf 
and  mind,  he  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  his  associates,  nd 
promised  to  disclose  the  cause  of  his  trouble,  on  condition 
that  they  would  dig  up  by  the  roots  a  certain  white-pine  tree^ 
lay  him  on  his  blanket  by  the  margin  of  the  hole,  and  seat  In 
wife  by  his  side.  In  a  moment  all  hands  were  ready.  Ik 
fatal  tree  was  taken  up  by  the  roots ;  in  doing  which  the  eartk 
was  perforated,  and  a  passage  opened  into  the  abyss  bdof. 
The  blanket  was  spread  by  the  hole,  the  youth  laid  thereon, 
and  his  wife,  then  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  took  her  seat  byUi 
side.  The  multitude,  eager  to  learn  the  cause  of  such  strange 
and  unusual  conduct,  pressed  around ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  tP 
their  horror  and  astonishment,  he  seized  upon  the  woman,  ai 
precipitated  her  headlong  into  the  regions  of  darkness  bekv; 
then,  rising  from  the  ground,  he  informed  the  assembly,  tkitbe 
had  for  some  time  suspected  the  chastity  of  his  wife,  and 
that,  having  now  disposed  of  the  cause  of  his  trooUe,  ke 
should  soon  recover  his  usual  health  and  vivacity. 

"  All  those  amphibious  animals,  which  now  inhabit  tUi 
world,  then  roamed  through  the  watery  waste,  to  which  fb 
woman  in  her  fall  was  hastening.  The  loon  first  discoverod 
her  coming,  and  called  a  council  in  haste  to  prepare  for  ker 
reception ;  observing,  that  the  animal  which  approached  was  a 
human  being,  and  that  earth  was  indispensably  necessaij  ftf 
its  accommodation.  The  first  subject  of  deliberation  was,  wko 
should  support  the  burthen.  The  sea-bear  first  preaeated 
himself  for  a  trial  of  his  strength.  Instantly  the  odier  mmk 
gathered  round,  and  scrambled  up  upon  his  back;  while  tke 
bear,  unable  to  support  the  weight,  sunk  beneath  the  smto 
of  the  water,  and  was  by  the  whole  assembly  judged  aneftf' 
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to  the  task  of  supporting  the  earth.  Several  others  in  suc- 
cession presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  honour, 
with  similar  success.  Last  of  all,  the  turtle  modestly  ad- 
vanced, tendering  his  broad  shell  as  the  basis  of  the  earth, 
now  about  to  be  formed.  The  beasts  then  made  trial  of  his 
atrength  to  bear,  heaping  themselves  upon  his  back;  and, 
finding  their  united  pressure  unable  to  sink  him  below  the 
smface,  adjudged  to  him  the  honour  of  supporting  the  world. 

"  A  foundation  being  thus  provided,  the  next  subject  of 
deliberation  was  how  to  procure  earth.  It  was  concluded, 
Uiat  it  must  be  obtained  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Several 
of  the  most  expert  divers  went  in  quest  of  it,  and  uniformly 
Jkated  up  dea4  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  mink  at 
length  undertook  the  dangerous  plunge ;  and,  after  a  long  ab- 
Mnce,  arose  dead.  On  a  critical  examination  a  small  quantity 
[o£  earth  was  discovered  in  one  of  his  claws,  which  he  had 
MTBtched  from  the  bottom.  This,  being  carefully  preserved, 
was  placed  on  the  back  of  the  turtle. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  woman  continued  faUing,  and  at 
length  alighted  on  the  turtle.  The  earth  had  already  grown 
to  the  size  of  a  man*s  foot,  where  she  stood  with  one  foot 
covering  the  other.  Shortly  she  had  room  for  both  feet,  and 
Was  soon  able  to  sit  down.  The  earth  continued  to  expand, 
and  soon  formed  a  small  island,  skirted  with  willow  and  other 
aqiiatic  shrubbery ;  and  at  length  stretched  out  into  a  widely- 
'ektended  plain,  interspersed  with  rivers  and  smaller  streams, 
which  vrith  gentle  currents  moved  forward  their  tributary 
waters  to  the  ocean.  She  repaired  to  the  sea-shore,  erected 
a  habitation,  and  settled  in  her  new  abode. 

**  Not  long  after,  she  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  and  was 
anpported  by  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  until 
the  child  arrived  to  adult  years.  She  was  then  solicited  in 
marriage  by  several  animals  changed  into  the  forms  of  young 
men ;  but  they  were  rejected  successively  by  the  mother,  until 
file  turtle  offered  himself  as  a  suitor,  and  was  received.  After 
jAe  had  laid  herself  down  to  sleep,  the  turtle  placed  two 
lOTOWS  on  her  body  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  one  headed  with 
flmt;  the  other  with  the  rough  bark  of  a  tree.  In  due  time 
dbe  was  delivered  of  two  sons,  but  died  in  child-birth. 

*'  The  grandmother,  enraged  at  her  daughter's  death,  re- 
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tfolved  to  destroy  them ;  and,  taking  them  both  in  her  ams, 
threw  them  both  into  the  sea.  Scarcely  had  she  reached  her 
Weekwam,  when  the  children  OTertook  her  at  the  door.  Tlie 
experiment  was  several  times  repeated,  but  in  vain.  Dis- 
couraged by  this  in  success,  she  concluded  to  let  them  live. 
Then  dividing  the  corpse  of  her  daughter  into  two  parts,  she 
threw  them  up  towards  the  heavens ;  where  one  became  the 
moon,  and  the  other  the  sun.  Then  began  the  succession  of 
day  and  night  in  our  world. 

**  The  children  speedily  became  men,  and  expert  archers. 
The  elder,  whose  name  was  Thauwid^alau,  had  the  arrow  of 
tiie  turtle  which  was  pointed  with  the  flint,  and  killed  with  it 
the  largest  beasts  of  the  forest.  The  younger,  whose  name 
was  Taulonghyauwaugoon,  had  the  arrow  headed  with  bark. 
The  former  was,  by  his  malignant  disposition  and  his  skill  and 
success  in  hunting,  a  favourite  with  his  grandmother.  They 
fived  in  the  midst  of  plenty ;  bnt  would  not  permit  the  younger 
brother,  whose  arrow  was  insufficient  to  destroy  any  thing 
larger  than  birds,  to  share  in  their  abundance. 

"  As  this  young  man  was  wandering  one  day  along  the 
shore,  he  saw  a  bird  perched  upon  a  bough,  projecting  over 
the  water.  He  attempted  to  kill  it ;  but  his  arrow,  till  that 
time  unerring,  flew  wide  of  the  mark,  and  sunk  in  the  sea. 
He  determined  to  recover  it;  and,  swimming  to  the  spot 
where  it  fell,  plunged  to  the  bottom.  Here,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  found  himself  in  a  small  cottage.  A  venerable  old 
man,  who  was  sitting  in  it,  received  him  with  a  smile  of  pa- 
ternal complacency,  and  thus  addressed  him: — *  My  son,  I 
welcome  you  to  the  habitation  of  your  father.  To  obtain  this 
interview,  I  directed  all  the  circumstances  which  have  con- 
spired to  bring  you  hither.  Here  is  your  arrow,  and  here  is 
an  ear  of  com,  which  yon  will  find  pleasant  and  wholesome 
ibod.  I  have  watched  the  unkindness  of  both  your  grand- 
mother and  your  brother.  His  disposition  is  malignant  and 
cruel.  While  he  lives,  the  world  can  never  be  peopled.  You 
must  therefore  take  his  life.  When  you  return  home,  you 
must  traverse  the  whole  earth,  collect  all  the  flints,  which  you 
find,  into  heaps,  and  hang  up  all  the  buckshoms.  These  are  the 
only  things  of  which  your  brother  is  afraid,  or  which  can  make 
any  impression  on  his  body,  which  is  made  of  flint.    They  will 
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bb  ;qu  with  weapons,  always  at  hand*  wherever  he  nugr 
it  U»  oodne.' 

Having  received  these  and  other  instructions  from  his 
STp  the  young  man  took  his  leave ;  and,  returning  again  to 
world,  began  immediately  to  obey  his  father's  directions. 
After  a  series  of  adventures,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here 
ipeaty  the  two  brothers  began  a  quarrel,  in  which  the  elder 
mvoured  to  destroy  the  younger,  but,  failing  of  his  pur- 
I,  was  attacked  in  hb  turn.  As  he  fled  the  earth  trembled, 
erdant  plain,  bounded  by  the  distant  ocean,  lay  before 
Behind  him  the  ground  sunk  in  deep  vallies  and  fright- 
chasms,  or  rose  into  lofty  mountains  and  stupendous  pre- 
)es.  The  streams  ceased  to  roll  in  silence,  and,  bursting 
r  harriers,  poured  down  the  clifiGs  in  cataracts,  or  foamed 
ugh  their  rocky  channels  towards  the  ocean. 
The  younger  brother  followed  the  fugitive  with  a  vigorous 
<,  and  wounded  him  continually  with  his  weapons.  At 
:th,  in  a  far  distant  region,  beyond  the  savannahs  in  the 
h-west,  he  breathed  his  last,  and  loaded  the  earth  with  his 
y  form*. 

The  great  enemy  to  the  race  of  the  turtle  being  de- 
yed,  they  came  up  out  of  the  ground  in  the  human  form, 
for  some  time  multiplied  in  peace,  and  spread  extensively 
r  its  surface. 

The  grandmother,  roused  to  furious  resentment  for  the 
of  her  darling  son,  resolved  to  be  avenged.  For  many 
a  successively  she  caused  the  rain  to  descend  from  the 
ids  in  torrents,  until  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
a  the  highest  mountains  were  covered.  The  inhabitants 
to  their  canoes,  and  escaped  the  impending  destruction. 
»  disappointed  grandmother  then  caused  the  rains  to  cease, 
the  waters  to  subside.  The  inhabitants  returned  to  their 
aer  dwellings.  She  then  determined  to  effect  her  purpose 
mother  manner,  and  covered  the  earth  with  a  deluge  of 
If.  To  escape  this  new  evil,  they  betook  themselves  to 
r  snow-shoes,  and  thus  eluded  her  vengeance.  Chagrined 
ength  by  these  disappointments,  she  gave  up  the  hope  of 
broying  the  whole  human  race  at  once ;  and  determined  to 
!ak  her  revenge  upon  them  in  a  manner,  which,  though  less 
ent,  should  be  more  efficacious.  Accordingly  she  has  ever 
^kipposod  to  intend  the  lofty  range,  now  called  the  Bocky  mountainf . 
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rince  been  employed  in  gratifying  her  malignant  disposition^ 
by  inflicting  upon  mankind  all  the  various  evils,  which  are  suf- 
fered in  the  present  world.  Taulonghyauwaugoon*,  on  the 
other  hand,  displays  the  infinite  benevolence  of  his  nature  by 
bestowing  on  the  human  race  the  blessings  which  they  enjoy, 
all  of  which  flow  from  his  bountiful  providence." 

This  wonderful  story,  also,  you  will  perceive,  is  chiefly  phi- 
losophical, and  certainly  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  Hindoo  philosophy  than  to  the  more 
ehastei^ed  spirit  of  the  Greeks.  It  is,  however,  far  behind 
the  excessive  excursions  of  the  Hindoo  tales. 

The  Iroquois,  and  probably  all  the  other  Indians,  attributed, 
ki  their  superstition,  not  only  intelligence,  but  sanctity,  to  at 
least  many  kinds  of  animals ;  probably  to  all.  This  also  wtus 
the  general  apprehension  of  the  Hindoos,  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  of  many  other  Asiatic  nations;  as  it  was  also  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  sanctity  of  serpents,  a  doctrine  remarkably 
"prevalent  among  the  North-American  Indians,  was,  as  you 
■know,  a  favourite  scheme  of  the  whole  polytheistical  world;  and 
images  of  these  animals  were  formed  in  great  numbers,  botfi 
within  and  without  the  temples  dedicated  to  idol  worship. 

The  Iroquois  professed  to  be  descended  from  the  turtle, 
the  bear,  and  the  wolf.  This  descent,  however,  was  not 
reckoned  from  these  beings  as  mere  animals,  but  as  intelli- 
gences endued  with  a  portion  of  the  divine,  or  at  least  a  su- 
perior nature.  The  divinity  ascribed  by  the  Hindoos  to  Ae 
cow,  they  attributed  to  the  turtle  pre-eminently,  to  the  bear, 
the  wolf,  the  snake,  and  many  other  animals  f.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  more  absurd  in  this  than  in  the  story  of  Jupiter^s 
•adventure  with  Europa ;  the  birth  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as 
announced  by  himself;  or  a  multitude  of  other  recitals  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  fable. 

The  Iroquois,  as  I  have  just  observed,  claimed  their  de- 
scent from  the  turtle,  the  bear,  and  the  wolf  Possibly,  in  a 
less  rude  state  of  society,  they  bore  images  of  these  aninmls 
on  their  standards;   and  the  memory  of  this  fact  may  have 

*  Taulongh^rtuiwaugpon,  literally  traoslated,  is  the  Holder  or  Supporter 
of  the  Heavens.  Thb  is  the  being,  who,  in  Indian  speeches,  by  a  corrupt 
translation,  is  called  the  Great  Spirit,  or  Good  Spirit. 

t  See  a  very  curious  account  of  the  reverence  and  affectioD  entertained 
for  the  bear  by  the  Chippewas  in  Henry's  Travels  in  Upper  Canada. 
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descended  to  us  in  this  distorted  fable.  Of  these  ancestors, 
the  turtle  was  deemed  the  most  honourable.  A  method, 
therefore,  must  be  devised  for  deriving  their  genealogy  from 
this  dignified  source.  With  this  scheme  were  obviously  con- 
nected the  dogmas  of  their  religion ;  just  as  other  nations  have 
united  their  own  with  the  origin  of  nations.  The  task  in  this 
pbce  was  certainly  a  difficult  one ;  but  the  performance  of  it 
was  indispensable.  Some  man  among  them,  distinguished  for 
wisdom  and  authority,  was  probably  induced  to  undertake  it, 
and  made  up  the  mass  out  of  the  creed  and  traditionary  tales 
of  the  nation.  What  these  would  not  supply,  he  furnished 
from  his  own  fancy. 

-  It  is  not  a  mere  effort  of  the  imagination  to  find,  even  in 
this  monstrous  mixture,  6ome  remains  of  real  history.  The 
•lory  of  the  Chaos,  and  the  darkness  by  which  it  was  covered ; 
of  Paradise,  and  the  happiness  with  which  it  was  replenished ; 
m  not  ill  told,  at  the  beginning  of  this  narrative,  if  we  suppose 
■a  Indian  to  be  the  narrator.  The  existence  of  the  Deluge 
10  distinctly  marked,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  human  race 
from  its  devastation.  A  few  other  facts  may  also  be  distantly 
discenied  by  a  critical  examiner. 

I  will  only  add,  that  the  Oneidas  pretend,  even  now,  to 
point  out  the  place  where  their  ancestors  emerged  from  the 
gvaand ;  and  that  they  themselves  at  the  present  time  assign 
«  Tory  different  reason  why  they  denominate  different  bodies 
of  their  tribe  the  clans  of  tiie  turtie,  bear,  and  wolf;  viz.  that 
iphen  they  first  emerged  from  the  ground,  they  were  a  col- 
lection of  savage  beast-like  beings,  and  assumed  these  appel- 
htions,  therefore,  to  exhibit  their  own  views  of  their  original 
character.  You  cannot  but  perceive,  however,  that  this  ex- 
planation is  a  complete  contradiction  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
this  story,  and  to  all  that  pride,  which  is  the  predominant  at- 
tiibate  of  our  nature  in  general,  especially  as  it  exists  in 
sarages.  It  is,  therefore,  only  an  attempt  of  Indian  phi- 
losophy to  explain  what  to  them  seemed  otherwise  inex- 
plicable. 

Mr.  Deane  informed  me,  that  the  mythology  of  the  Oneidas, 
that  which  has  been  here  recited,  is,  with  some  variation  of 
chfcumstances,  the  mythology  of  all  the  Six  Nations. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  II. 


■••• 


Chtmmm^t  of  the  Iroquois.    Saehetns.     Custinms  and 

Lmos  of  tlu  Nation. 

*  ■ 
» ■ . 

PsAR  Sir; 

The  govemment  of  each  tribe  of  the  Iroquoia  9 
lodged  in  tibe  CfPUficil  of  that  tribe,  cpnsistiiig  especially  of  the 
jqufiiii  wh^MQ  years,  exploits,  wisdom,  and  eloquence,  haT^ 
given  ihem  peculiar  weight  Ui  the  eyes  of  their  brethren.  Oi>- 
dinaii^  this  council  regulated  by  iheir  decisions  the  internal 
llffairs  of  the  tribe*  But  if  the  warriors  refused  to  be  go- 
Temed  by  their  determinations, .  the  council  had  no  coercive 
{K>wer  tp  constrain  obedienoe«  and  thei  matter  in  question  took 
its  own  courset 

In  di£Scult  cases,  however,  although  the  warriors  refused  to 
he  governed  by  the  decisioqs  of  their  councillors,  yet  t^ere 
was  a  remedy*  The  sachems  requested  the  women  of  priii- 
cipal  reputation  to  assemble  in  a  council  by  themselves,  ^ad 
to  advise  the  warriors  to  desist  from  such  enterprises  as  they 
were  preparing  to  undertake  against  the  advice  of  the  men. 
If  the  women  opposed  the  enterprise,  the  warriors  alwajFs 
gave  it  up,  because  the  opposition  of  such  a  female  council  to 
any  public  undertaking  was  regarded  as  a  bad  omen*. 

*  **  Our  ancestors  considerec)  it  as  a  great  ofifeDce  to  reject  the  counsels 
of  their  women,  particularly  of  the  female  governesses.  Tliey  were  esteemed 
mistresses  of  the  soil.  Who,  said  our  forefathers,  bring  us  into  being ;  who 
cultivate  our  lands,  kindle  our  fires,  and  boil  our  pots,  but  the  women  ? 

**  They  intreat,  that  the  veneration  of  their  ancestors  in  favour  of  — rmtn 
be  not  disregarc|ed,  and  that  they  may  nut  be  despised.  The  Great  Spirit 
is  their  Maker. 

**  The  female  governesses  beg  leave  to  speak  with  that  freedom  allowed 
to  women,  and  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors.  They  intreat  the 
gre«t  chief  to  put  forth  his  strength,  and  preserve  them  in  peace,  for  tbey 
are  the  life  of  the  nation." 

I)i$c(mr9e  of  the  Horn.  Mr,  Clinton,  App.  No.  iii,  p.  80,  81. 
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The  sachems  had  no  coefcive  power. 

The  sachemdom  was  hereditary,  but  the  descent  was  al- 
irays  on  the  female  side  only.  The  son  of  a  daughter,  when- 
Bver  there  was  one,  succeeded  to  the  title. 

Influence  in  the  tribe  was  always  that  of  merit ;  the  man  of 
Aie  greatest  talents  and  efficiency  being  the  most  powerful 
man,  whatever  might  be  the  family  from  which  he  derired  his 
origin. 

Hunting,  fighting,  eloquence,  and  pnidence  in  council,  were 
the  only  means  of  personal  consequence ;  and  a  descendant  of 
Aie  sachem  blood  has  rarely  been  a  man  of  much  importance. 
En  these  respects  the  customs  of  tiie  Iroquob  differed  entirely 
Ihmi  those  of  the  Mohekaneews,  among  whom  the  descent 
W9M  reckoned  on  both  sides,  and  the  sachem,  as  such,  had 
ONMhrnonly  more  influence  than  any  other  man. 
*  'The  daughters  of  sachems  married  plebeians  without  any 
Undrance  or  disgrace ;  and  a  young  hunter  of  reputation  was 
■hrays  regarded  as  a  proper  match  for  any  woman. 
'  Women  in  various  instances  have  been  no  less  distinguisbed 
for  eloquence  than  men. 

-  Witches  and  wizards  were  condemned  by  a  public  council, 
■nd  were  then  publicly  knocked  on  the  head.  After  their 
execution,  they  were  sometimes  burnt,  and  at  other  times 
hvied.  These  were  the  only  criminals  who  were  pubficly 
pmnshed ;  nor  were  any  other  persons  publicly  tried. 

Murderers  were  put  to  death  by  the  avenger  of  blood; 
OBoally  a  near  relation  of  the  deceased. 

Incontinence  and  theft  were  never  punished,  yet  they  were 
not  characteristically  lewd. 

Marriages  were  often  contracted  for  children  by  their 
parents ;  but  the  intended  husband  might  refuse  to  take  the 
ivlended  wife,  without  any  disgrace. 

The  age  at  which  young  men  usually  married  was  about 
Iweuty-eight. 

Ordinarily  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much  affected 
by  the  passion  of  love. 

The  husband  usually  built  the  weekwam,  and  provided  meat 
far  the  fiunily.  The  wife  furnished  the  vegetable  food.  The 
wife  made  baskets,  and  the  husband  the  other  domestic  uten- 
df.    He  men  made,  also,  their  canoes  and  weapons. 
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The  men  oppressed  the  women  by  forcing  them  to  labour, 
and  to  carry  burthens. 

Labour  was  despised  by  the  men. 

The  separation  of  a  married  pair  was  not  esteemed  disgrace- 
ful, either  to  themselves  or  their  children,  if  they  had  before 
openly  lived  together.  If  the  woman  had  been  before  married, 
and  had  had  children  by  her  former  husband,  these  children, 
in  case  of  a  separation,  went  with  her. 

The  women  discovered  no  fear  of  the  men. 

The  Iroquois  regularly  professed  friendship  to  each  other; 
and  every  one  had  those  whom  he  called  his  friends. 

They  never  quarrelled  with  each  other,  unless  when  they 
were  intoxicated ;  and  at  times  became  intoxicated,  that  thqr 
might  quarrel  without  any  disgrace,  it  being  considered  as  a 
scandalous  thing  for  a  man  to  quarrel  when  he  was  sober. 

A  drunken  man  was  not  regarded  as  responsible  for  his  a^ 
tions,  or  as  being  a  moral  agent. 

They  treated  their  old  people,  that  is,  such  as  had  become 
incapable  of  doing  the  business  of  life,  with  very  little  respect, 
and  neglected  even  their  parents,  in  iheir  old  age,  to  an  ex- 
treme degree.  The  daughters  of  Skenando,  the  present  sa- 
chem of  the  Oneidas,  are  very  dutiful  to  him.  This  is  aD 
uncommon,  perhaps  a  singular  fact.  His  son  is  very  on- 
dutiful. 

They  live  at  times  to  a  great  age.  Skenando  is  supposed 
to  be  not  far  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old^. 

*  The  following  account  of  the  death  of  this  chief,  published  in  tht  Um> 
Patriot  of  March  19th,  1816,  cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  nijreaiieci. 
In  a  few  particulars  it  is  abridged. 

"  Died,  at  his  residence  near  On«ida  castle,  on  Monday,  the  11th  iitft, 
Skenando,  the  celebrated  Oneida  chief,  aged  110  jears,  well  knoini  iatbe 
wars  which  occurred  while  we  were  British  colonies,  and  in  the  ooottit 
which  issued  in  our  independence,  ns  the  uudeviating  friend  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  very  savage,  and  addicted  to  dninkeooesio 
his  youth*,  but  by  his  own  reflections,  and  the  benevolent  inatmctioiis  <^ 


*  **  In  the  year  1755,  Skenando  was  present  at  a  treaty  niade  hi  Albaoy. 
At  night  he  was  excessively  drunk,  and  in  the  morning  tbond  himself  in  tbe 
tCreet,  stripped  of  all  his  ornaments,  and  every  article  of  dothioi.  His 
pride  revolted  at  his  self- degradation,  and  he  resolved  that  he  would  nevtf 
again  deliver  himself  over  to  the  power  of  strong  water. 
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Saicide  is  often  committed  by  both  sexes,  particularly  when 
they  have  been  severely  reproved  by  their  parents.    The  same 

the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  missionary  to  his  tribe,  he  lived  a  reformed 
man  for  more  than  sixty  years,  nnd  died  in  Christian  hope. 

**  From  attachment  to  Mr.  Kirkland,  he  had  always  expressed  a  strong  de- 
are  to  be  buried  near  his  minister  and  father,  that  he  might  (to  use  his  own 
expression)  "  go  up  with  him  at  the  great  resurrection."  At  the  approach 
of  death,  after  listening  to  the  prayers  which  were  read  at  bis  bed-side  by 
hia  great- grand-daughter,  he  again  repeated  the  request.  Accordingly,  the 
fiunily  of  Mr.  Kirkland  having  received  information  by  a  runner  that  Ske- 
oaiido  was  dead,  in  compliance  with  a  previous  promise,  sent  assistance  to 
the  Indians,  that  the  corpse  might  be  conveyed  to  the  village  of  Clinton 
for  burial.  Divine  service  was  attended  at  the  meeting-house  in  Clinton, 
oa  Wednesday,  at  two  o'clock,  P.M.  An  address  was  made  to  the  Indians 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Backus,  president  uf  Hamilton  college,  which  was  interpreted 
by  Judge  Deane  of  Westmoreland.  Prayer  was  then  offered,  and  appro- 
priate psalms  sung.  After  service,  the  concourse,  which  had  assembled 
from  respect  to  tlie  deceased  chief,  or  from  the  singularity  of  the  occasion, 
moved  to  the  grave  in  the  following  order  :— 

Students  of  Hamilton  college, 

Corpse, 

Indians, 

Mr.  Kirkland  and  family. 

Judge  Deane,  Rev.  Dr.  Norton,  Rev.  Mr.  Ayre, 

Officers  of  Hamilton  college, 

Citizens. 

*^  After  interment,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  deceased,  self-moved, 

returned  thanks  through  Judge  Deane,  as  interpreter  to  die  people,  for  the 

respect  shown  to  his  father  on  the  occasion,  and  to  Mrs.  Kirkland  and 

fiuaily  for  their  kind  and  friendly  attention. 

**  $kenando*8  person  was  tall,  well-made,  and  robust.  His  countenance 
wms  intelligent,  and  displayed  all  the  peculiar  dignity  of  an  Indian  chief. 
In  his  youth  he  was  a  brave  and  intrepid  warrior,  and  in  his  riper  years  one 
of  the  ablest  counsellors  among  the  North  American  tribes,  pos$essed  a 
figorous  mind,  and  ^ns  alike  sagacious,  active,  and  persevering.  As  an 
he  was  terrible :  as  a  friend  and  ally  he  was  mild  and  gentle  in  his 
lition,  and  faithful  to  his  engagements.  His  vigilance  once  preserved 
.fom  massacre  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  settlement  at  Gennan  Flats.  In 
ihi  revolutionary  war,  his  influence  induced  the  Oneidas  to  take  up  arms. in 
faoor  of  the  Americans.  Among  the  Indians  he  was  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  the  **  White  roan's  friend.'' 

**  Although  he  could  speak  but  little  Knglisli,  and  in  his  extreme  old  age 

was  blind,  yet  his  company  was  sought.    In  convcrsatiou  he  was  highly 

dtcorous,  evincing  that  he  had  profited  by  seeing  civilized  and  polished  so- 

citty,  and  by  mingling  with  good  company  in  his  better  days.  » 

*<  To  a  friend,  who  called  on  him  a  short  time  since,  he  thus  cxpretsed 
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is  done  to  themselves,  abo,  in  consequence  ni  4a* 
Mestic  broils,  and  by  women  when  forsaken  by  their  hasbandB. 
The  means  of  destmction  are  the  root  of  the  hemlock. 

Tlie  Iroquois  were  anciently  very  hospitable  to  strangers. 
The  house  of  the  principal  man  of  each  village  was  distin- 
goished  by  a  long  pole  set  up  at  the  door.  To  tins  house  all 
strangers  resorted  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  were  entertained  as 
long  as  they  chose  to  stay«  If  they  were  numerous,  the  iidia* 
bitants  of  the  village  brought  in  provisions  for  their  support: 
if  not,  they  were  furnished  by  the  family.  When  the  strangers 
withdrew,  they  never  thanked  their  host  for  his  kindness,  the 
hospitality  being  considered  by  both  parties  as  their  due. 

The  women  were  peculiarly  kind  to  strangers,  and  in  their 
treatment  of  them  discovered  a  great  degree  of  cordiality  and 
good-win. 

Family  government  consisted  almost  wholly  in  advice  and 
persuasion.  Some  parents  took  much  pains  in  advising  their 
children,  and  inculcated  on  them  useful  lessons  of  morality. 

They  have  had  no  other  worship,  within  the  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Deane,   except  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  dog  to  Tau- 

himself  by  ao  interprpter :  ^  I  am  an  aged  hemlock :  the  wiods  of  an  hun- 
dred winters  have  whistled  through  my  branches ;  I  am  dead  at  the  top. 
The  generatioDy  to  which  I  belonged,  have  run  away  and  left  me ;  why  I 
live  the  great  Good  Spirit  only  knows.  Pray  to  my  Jesus  that  I  may  have 
patience  to  wait  fbr  my  appointed  time  to  die.' 

**  Hooonred  daef  1  His  prayer  was  answered ;  he  was  cheerful  and  re- 
ogned  to  the  last.  For  several  years  he  kept  his  dress  fbr  the  grave  pre- 
-pwed.  Oncoy  and  again,  and  again,  he  came  to  Clinton  to  die^  longing  that 
■his  tool  mif^t  be  with  CSuist,  and  his  body  in  the  narrow  house,  near  hb 
4idoved  Christian  teachert 

^  While  the  ambitioos,  but  mlgar  great,  look  principally  to  sculptured 
vaoiiameiits,  and  to  riches  in  the  temple  of  earthly  fame,  Skenando,  in  the 
mpuit  of  the  only  real  nobility,  stood  with  his  loins  girded,  waiting  the  con- 
fag  of  the  Lord.  His  Lord  has  come ;  and  the  day  approaches,  when  the 
fgnea  hillock  that  coven  his  dost  will  be  more  respected  than  the  pyramids, 
■the  mausolea,  and  the  pantheou  of  the  prood  and  imperious.  His  simple 
Inrf  and  stone  will  be  viewed  with  venerationy  when  their  tawdry  ornaments 
shall  awaken  only  pity  and  disgust. 

*  Indulge,  my  nadve  land,  indulge  the  tear 
That  steals  impasiioo'd  o'er  a  nation's  doom ; 
To  me  each  twig  from  Adam's  stock  is  near, 
•  And  sorrows  fidl  opon  an  Indian's  tomb.' 

«  CliRlsn,  Mmek  t4ih,  1816." 
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longhyauwaugoon,  the  **  Supporter  of  the  Heayens."   At  this 
sacrifice  they  eat  the  dog. 

The  dog  is  their  most  precious  property. 

Their  mythology  is  regularly  communicated  by  the  old  sa- 
chems to  the  young. 

There  is  no  trace  among  the  Iroquois,  within  the  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Deane^  of  any  tradition  of  their  advent  firom  the  west- 
ern regions.  When  asked  concerning  their  origin,  they  regu- 
larly answer,  that  they  came  up  out  of  the  ground  in  ttie 
regions  where  they  now  Mve. 

Such  is  the  account  which  was  given  me  of  this  extraor- 
^ary  people  by  Mr.  Deane. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  in. 


Origin  of  the  Iroquois.  Their  warlike  Character.  Tkar 
Faithfulness  in  keeping  Treaties.  Their  Eloquence  mi 
Language.  Mischiefs  produced  by  Ardent  Spirits.  Tki 
Effects  of  General  Sullivan  s  March  through  their  Com- 
try.     Feast,  or  Thanksgiving  of  the  Senecas. 

Dear  Sir; 

The  Iroquois,  in  my  apprehension,  were,  likeaB 
the  other  aborigines  found  by  the  Europeans  in  this  part  of 
North- America,  of  Tartar  origin;  and,  at  some  period  of  time, 
unknown  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  us,  came  to  this  conti- 
nent across  the  Straits  of  Behring.  By  their  language,  wbich 
was  radically  different  from  those  of  most,  if  not  of  all  otlier 
tribes,  they  were  completely  separated  from  the  other  Indians 
of  this  continent,  and  firmly  united  together.  Their  union 
must  have  been  strengthened  by  the  smalhiess  of  their  niun- 
bers ;  for,  if  we  should  admit  with  Salmon,  that  at  die  airind 
of  the  European  colonists  they  were  able  to  raise  ten  thousand 
fighting  men,  a  number  not  improbably  double  to  the  real  one, 
they  were  still  a  mere  handful  compared  with  the  Mohekar 
neews.  In  all  probability  they  fought  their  way  to  the  place 
of  tiieir  final  settlement  This  was  the  tradition  of  the  Hoke- 
kaneews;  and,  as  Dr.  Edwards  many  years  since  infoimed 
me,  was  anciently  declared  by  some  of  the  Iroquois  them- 
selves. That  it  was  true,  cannot  I  think  be  rationaUy  doubled 
by  any  one  who  considers  their  local  position,  and  looks  fixra 
moment  into  their  own  history. 

But  whatever  was  their  origin,  they  certainly  were  a  TeiJ 
extraordinary  people.  So  far  as  their  history  is  distiDCtif 
known  to  us,  they  have,  like  the  Romans  and  Arabians,  done 
little  beside  extending  their  conquests  over  the  nations  witlvi- 
their  reach.     It  is  perhaps  a  singular  phenomenon,  that  tv 
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aadfal  of  people  should  have  been  able  to  extend  their  do- 
iinion  over  a  territory  comprising  little  less  than  a  million  of 
quare  miles.  It  mav  be  said,  that  the  Romans  were  on- 
inally  few,  and  yet  subdued  a  much  larger  territory.  It  will 
•e  remembered,  however,  that  the  Romans  themselves  be- 
ame  speedily  numerous,  and  at  an  early  period  employed  the 
arrounding,  and  ultimately  distant  nations  in  their  armies; 
rbereas  the  numbers  of  the  Iroquois  were  probably  never  ma- 
Biially  greater  than  when  the  Europeans  landed  in  this  coun- 
ry ;  nor  can  it  be  stiid,  that  they  possessed  any  important  in- 
idental  advantages  over  those  whom  they  subdued.  All  their 
dvantagcs  seem  to  have  been  personal.  It  was  because  they 
rere,  or  made  themselves,  superior  to  their  neighbours  in 
isdom  and  courage,  that  they  ultimately  so  far  excelled  them 
B  a  warlike  nation.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  they  became 
9  great  a  terror  to  all  the  Mohekaneew  tribes.  It  does  not 
ppear  from  their  language,  that  any  other  nations  are  of  the 
roquois  stock,  except  the  Tuscaroras  and  the  Hurons,  both 
r  them  few  in  number ;  whereas  the  Mohekaneews  filled  a 
reat  part  of  the  continent. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the  French  writers,  the  Five 
rations,  appropriately  called  Iroquois,  lived  originally  in  the 
Dutfaera  parts  of  the  state  of  New- York,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ig  parts  of  the  province  of  Canada.  Possibly  this  story  may 
p  correct.  To  me  it  seems  more  probable,  however,  that 
ley  occasionally  wandered  thither ;  and  that  their  principal 
4dBments  were  where  they  now  are,  and  where  they  say 
ley  came  up  out  of  the  ground.  The  Mohekaneews  of  New- 
lag^aad  believed,  that  they  fought  their  way  to  this  region 
mn  the  vrest ;  and  that,  having  driven  oat  the  original  in- 
iUtants,  they  planted  themselves  in  their  stead*.  However 
ikioaj  he,  they  are  said  by  the  French  writers  to  have  made 
IB.  planting  of  corn  their  business.  The  Algonquins  or  Adi- 
isdackf,  a  hunting  and  warlike  nation  in  the  northern  parts 
r  Canada,  who  despised  the  Iroquois,  quarrelled  with  them, 
lA.drove  them  from  all  their  settlements  between  the  St.  Law- 
soiee  and  Lake  Champlain. 

This  event  roused  both  the  fears  and  the  vengeance  of  thp 
iQqoois*     With  new  spirit  they  betook  themselves  to  the  U8'.> 

•  Dr.  Edwards. . 
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of  arms,  and,  after  a  series  of  adventures,  drove  the  Algon- 
quins  out  of  their  country.  ^ 

From  this  period  they  became  terrible,  not  only  to  the  Al- 
gonquius,  whom  they  chiefly  destroyed,  but  to  all  the  nations 
by  whom  they  were  encircled.  Some  of  these  they  exter- 
minated; some  they  drove  into  distant  regions;  some  they 
made  their  tributaries ;  and  to  the  rest,  they  were  a  source  of 
continual  terror*.  The  Indian  women  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  New- England  used,  it  is  said,  to  hush  their  crying  children 
by  telling  them  **  the  Mohawks  are  coming." 

At  subsequent  periods  they  were  a  severe  and  dreadful 
scourge  to  the  French  in  the  province  of  Canada,  and  at 
times  brought  them  to  the  borders  of  extermination.  A  large 
body  of  them,  led  by  Sir  William  Johnson  to  co-operate  with 

*  **  When  the  Dutch  began  the  settlement  of  this  country,  all  the  Indians 
on  r^ng-Island,  and  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sound,  on  the  banks  of 
Connecticut,  Hudson,  Delaware,  and  Susquehannah  rivers,  were  in  sub- 
jection to  the  Five  Nations ;  and,  within  ttie  memory  of  persons  now  living, 
acknowledged  it  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute/' — Smilh,  p.  134. 

The  Connecticut  legislature,  in  their  answer  to  "  Heads  of  Enquiry,"  give 
a  different  account  of  this  subject.  Ihey  say  "  the  original  title  to  the 
lands,  on  which  the  colony  (of  Connecticut)  was  first  settled,  was,  at  the 
time  the  English  came  hither,  in  the  Pequod  nation  of  Indians,  who  were 
numerous  and  warlike.  Their  country  extended  frtmi  Narrhaganset  to 
Hudson's  river,  and  over  all  Long-Island.  Sassacus,  their  great  sagamore^ 
had  under  him  twenty-six  sachems,  and  exercised  despotic  dominion  over 
his  subjects/' 

At  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  precisi(>n  which  of  these 
accounts  is  correct;  or  whether  they  are  not  both  equally  true.  In  the 
deed  by  which  Momauquin,  sachem  of  Quinipiac,  and  his  people,  con- 
veyed the  lands  bordering  upon  that  river  to  the  first  colonists  of  New- 
Haven,  they  mention  the  heavy  taxes  levied  upon  them  by  the  Pequods 
and  Mohawks  as  a  principal  inducement  to  this  transaction.  From  this 
fact  it  is  evident,  that  these  formidable  nations  extended  their  ravages,  aod 
at  times  their  dominion,  to  this  spot.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Pequods 
claimed  the  whole  territory,  mentioned  by  the  legislature,  and,  occasioDally 
at  least,  kept  the  inhabitants  in  a  species  of  subjection  by  the  terror  of  th^ 
arms ;  while  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Iroquois  intruded  upon 
them  in  various  instances. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Pequods  acknowledged  themselves  inferior, 
jn  any  respect,  to  the  Iroquois,  or  to  any  other  people.  On  the  contrary, 
they  seem  evidently  to  have  thought  themselves  also  "  Ongne-Honwe,** 
and  to  have  had  all  the  pride  of  the  Iroquois,  and  perhaps  even  more  in- 
koleuce. 
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^neral  Amherst  in  the  reduction  of  Canada,  had  the  satis- 
ction  of  seeing  the  ancient  enemies  of  that  province,  whom 
ey  mortally  hated,  surrender  to  the  British  Crown. 
Feeble  and  nerveless  as  was  the  internal  government  of 
ese  nations ;  all  their  great  external  concerns  seem  to  have 
^en  absolutely  governed  by  their  national  councils.  These 
em  definitely  to  have  made  war  and  to  have  made  peace ; 
ft  does  any  tribe  appear  to  have  felt  itself  authorized  to 
ithdraw  from  a  measure  agreed  upon  in  the  national  se- 
ite. 

Between  themselves  their  league  was  perpetual;  nor  is 
ere  a  trace  of  defection  on  the  part  of  either  of  their  tribes. 

their  whole  remaining  history.  This  league,  apparently 
tliout  any  alteration,  has  lasted  more,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
w  much  more,  than  two  hundred  years.  I  recollect  no  in- 
ince  of  the  same  stability  in  any  political  union  of  nations 
tirely  independent 
To  their  treaties  with  the  English  they  adhered  with  a  simi- 

firmness ;  and  it  muist  be  owned,  that  their  integrity  in  this 
qpect  frequently  cast  a  shade  upon  the  existing  governments 
several  of  the  British  colonies. 

Their  councils  were  conducted  with  the  utmost  decorum. 
le  successive  speakers  were  listened  to  in  profound  silence* 
I  interruption  was  unknown,  and  would  have  been  re- 
rded  with  indignation.  They  have  observed,  with  too  much 
thy  that,  when  Indians  are  together,  only  one  talks  at 
time ;  but  when  white  men  are  together,  they  all  talk  at 
Be. 

Ilieir  eloquence  was  certainly  dignified  and  powerful.  The 
Mcfaes  recorded  by  Dr.  Colden  contain  strong  sense,  bold 
leeptions,  and  striking  specimens  of  character.  At  times, 
6,  they  are  specimens  of  keen  ridicule.  For  satisfaction  I 
isr  you  to  the  book  itself,  since  the  speeches  are  too  long 
be  quoted  here. 

Wlale  Mr.  Kkkland  was  a  missionary  to  the  Oneidas, 
1^  unwell,  he  was  unable  to  preach  on  the  afternoon  of  a 
i$m  sabbath,  and  told  Good  Peter,  one  of  the  head  men 
die  Oneidas,  that  he  must  address  the  congregation.  Peter 
destly  and  reluctantly  consented.  After  a  few  words  of 
rodnction  he  began  a  discourse  on  the  character  of  the 

o2 
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Saviour.  "  What,  my  brethren,"  said  he,  "  are  the  views 
which  you  form  of  the  character  of  Jesus  ?  You  will  answer, 
perhaps,  that  he  was  a  man  of  singular  benevolence.  You  will 
tell  me,  that  he  proved  this  to  be  his  character  by  the  nature 
of  the  miracles  which  he  wrought.  All  these,  you  will  say, 
were  kind  in  the  extreme.  He  created  bread  to  feed  thou- 
sands who  were  ready  to  perish.  He  raised  to  life  the  son 
of  a  poor  woman  who  was  a  widow,  and  to  whom  his  labours 
were  necessary  for  her  support  in  old  age.  Are  these  then 
your  only  views  of  the  Saviour  J  I  tell  you  they  are  lame. 
When  Jesus  came  into  our  world  he  threw  his  blanket  around 
him,  but  the  God  was  within."  This  I  had  from  Mr.  Kirkland 
himself. 

The  object,  to  which  these  people  sacrificed  all  others,  was 
the  maintenance  of  their  superiority  over  surrounding  nations. 
Glory  and  dominion  with  them,  as  with  the  Romans,  consti- 
tuted their  only  aim.  Hence  their  favourite  title,  Ongue- 
Honwe,  **  men  superior  to  all  others."  Perhaps  no  example 
more  strongly  illustrates  the  efficacy  of  the  human  faculties, 
employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  single  end,  than  the 
success  of  the  Iroquois  in  accomplishing  this  lofty  purpose. 

The  language  of  these  people  was  melodious,  as  well  as 
energetic.  Of  this,  the  names  of  persons  and  places  which 
are  known  to  us  are  no  bad  proof.  The  names  of  some  of 
their  sachems  were  Garangula,  Cheyva,  Decanesora,  Taha- 
jedoris.  The  governor  of  Canada  they  called  Onondio.  A 
mountain  they  called  Shenandoa.  Among  their  rivers  were 
Alleghany,  Monongahela,  Miami,  Susquehannah,  Tioga,  Che-, 
nango,  and  Unadilla. 

They  valued  themselves  not  a  little  on  their  pronunciation. 
The  Oneidas  are  considered  by  them  as  speaking  their  lan- 
guage in  a  manner  more  graceful  and  mellifluous  than  the  rest 
of  the  tribes.  All  of  them  use  the  guttural  aspirate.  The 
Tuscaroras  terminate  a  great  part  of  their  words  with  this  as« 
pirate,  and  are  laughed  at  by  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  for 
the  harshness,  which  this  circumstance  introduces  into  their 
pronunciation.  The  Oneidas  say,  that  the  pronunciation  of  a 
Tnscarora  is  like  the  noise  of  the  white  man's  waggon  running 
down  a  stony  hill. 

You  will  naturally  suppose,  that  among  such  a  people  elo> 
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quence  was  cultivated  with  great  care,  and  hoiden  in  the  high- 
est estimation.  To  be  eloquent  was,  among  the  Iroquois, 
tlie  next  glory  to  that  of  a  renowned  warrior.  By  his  tongue 
only,  Red-Jacket  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  chief  among  the  Se-- 
r,  without  the  aid  either  of  birth  or  exploits.  I  have 
this  man,  whose  proper  name  is  Saguoaha,  and  con- 
Tersed  with  him.  There  was  nothing  dignified  in  his  appear- 
ttioe»  nor  in  las  character.  He  intoxicated  himself,  when- 
efer  he  could  get  ardent  spirits,  and  was  on  this  account  re- 
garded with  contempt  by  his  nation.  This  they  freely  con- 
feMed  to  the  white  people ;  yet  they  said,  ''  he  is  necessary 
to  us  on  account  of  his  eloquence."  Red-Jacket,  in  the  year 
1804,  was  accused  by  the  Seneca  prophet,  brother  of  Com- 
pbonter,  of  witchcraft.  Red-Jacket  defended  himself  before 
die  comicil  of  the  nation,  in  a  speech  of  near  three  hours,  and 
prerailed  against  his  enemies.  ''  Perhaps,"  says  Mr.  Clinton, 
^  Ae  annals  of  history  cannot  fnmish  a  more  conspicuous  in- 
itanoe  of  the  triumph  and  power  of  oratory  is  a  barbarous 
iwtion,  devoted  to  superstition,  and  looking  up  to  the  accuser 
■s  a  delegated  minister  of  the  Almighty." 

The  language  of  the  Iroquois  has  no  labials.  They  ob- 
■erre,  with  not  a  little  significance,  "  When  white  men  speak, 
fliey  shut  their  mouths ;  red  men,  when  they  speak,  open  their 
Booths." 

In  a  variety  of  particulars,  their  manners  resembled  those 
of  the  Mohekaneews  already  mentioned.  The  women  labour 
m  the  same  exclusive  manner.  T%eir  amusements  are  run- 
imig,  wrestling,  throwing  the  hatchet,  shooting  at  a  mark,  and 
gambling.  An  Indian  will  gamble  till  he  has  lost  all  his  pro- 
perty, his  blanket,  and  sometimes  even  his  gun'*^.  When 
ftey  ve  not  employed  in  these  or  more  serious  pursuits,  they 
Bo  down  in  any  place  which  suits  them,  and  doze  away  half, 
dr  even  the  whole  of  the  day.  The  Iroquois  are  tall  and 
Undgfat,  have  at  times  good  features,  and  some  of  them  a  very 
ffigniSed  appearance.  A  Seneca  chief,  named  the  "  Great 
Tvoe,"  came  with  eleven  men  of  distinction,  chiefly  Tuscaroras, 
to  West-Point  while  I  resided  there  during  the  revolutionary 
r.  Tfab  man,  in  his  shape,  stature,  features,  and  deportment, 

*  Mr.  Kirkland. 
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was  one  of  the  most  dignified  and  well-appearing  men  whom 
I  have  ever  seen.  He  had  a  fine  eye,  a  lofty  demeanour, 
and  an  aspect  marked  vnth  strong  lines  of  intelligence.  In- 
dians, even  those  who  are  shrewd,  have  generally  smooth,  va- 
cant faces.  His  was  distinguished  by  that  conformation  of 
features,  which  indicates  intense  and  laborious  thought.  Ano- 
ther, whose  name  I  do  not  now  recollect,  had  eyes  more 
strongly  resembling  those  of  a  rattlesnake  than  I  should  have 
believed  to  be  possible,  but  for  the  testimony  of  my  owb* 
This  band  of  chiefs  exhibited  to  us  a  war  dance,  such  as  has 
been  often  described,  a  war-song,  and  the  war-whoop. 

''  Nil  admirare"  is  much  more  strongly  and  universally  a 
rule  of  action  to  the  Iroquois  than  it  could  have  been  of  Ho- 
race ;  a  rule  to  which  they  conformed  in  the  most  absolute 
manner '^.  It  was  strongly  exemplified  on  the  occasion  men- 
tioned above.  They  permitted  themselves  in  no  instance  to 
mdicate,  that  they  thought  any  other  persons  equal  to  the 
^*  Ongue-Honwe,"  or  any  thing,  done  or  possessed  by  other 
nations,  to  be  equally  excellent  with  what  is  done  or  possessed 
by  themselves.  Accordingly,  whenever  they  were  among  the 
English,  they  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  any  thing  which 
they  saw  or  heard  as  extraordinary  or  meriting  commendation^ 
or  especially  as  exciting  their  surprise.  One  of  them,  in  the 
year  1776,  came  to  Hartford  as  a  spy,  to  discover  whatever 
he  could  concerning  the  strength  of  the  Americans.  While 
he  was  present  at  the  election,  at  which  there  are  usually  col-^ 
looted  from  six  to  ten  thousand  people,  and  such  scenes  <^ 
parade  and  splendour  as  were  very  remote  firom  any  thing 
which  he  had  ever  seen  or  imagined,  he  apparently  took  litde 
more  notice  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  than  if  he  had  been 
asleep ;  yet  when  he  returned  he  told  his  countrymen,  that 
the  people  of  Connecticut  alone  were  as  numerous  as  the 
leaves  on  the  forest  trees,  and  that  it  woidd  be  unsafe  for  the 
Six  Nations,  therefore,  to  enter  into  a  war  with  the  Britisb 
colonists.  At  the  same  time,  if  I  remember  right,  he  desoribed 
minutely,  and  in  strong  language,  every  thing  which  had  passed 
while  he  was  present.  Their  inattention  and  apparent  stvpi* 
dity  are  therefore  chiefly  affected. 

«  Mr.Kirkland. 
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In  one  thing,  however,  they  acknowledge  the  whfie  mea  to 
)e  superior  to  them :  this,  as  they  express  it,  is  ''  making  the 
Mper  talk."  Among  the  proofs  of  inferiority  on  the  part  of 
Jie  whites,  they  never  fail  to  enumerate  labouring,  and  sleep* 
ingonbeds. 

The  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  among  this  people,  and 
udeed  among  all  the  Indian  tribes,  has  done  more  mischief 
3i»  them  than  both  their  diseases  and  their  wars.  Indeed  a 
■ore  profligate  and  pernicious  class  of  men  than  a  great  part 
)f  those,  who  are  called  Indian  traders,  has  perhaps  never  ex- 
sted.  They  have  been  most  abominable  corrupters  of  the 
[ndians,  plundered  them  by  the  grossest  frauds,  and  have 
leen  the  chief  means  of  preventing  them  from  becoming 
Christians. 

The  most  fatal  disasters,  which  they  ever  experienced,  were 
iffectuated  by  General  Sullivan,  during  his  march  through 
hear  country  in  the  year  1779.  After  defeating  them  in  a 
leneral  engagement,  at  a  place  now  called  Newtown,  in  the 
oiiilty  of  Tioga,  he  marched  through  a  considerable  part  of 
beir  country,  and  destroyed  the  villages,  fields,  and  orchards, 
rUeh  were  in  his  course.  From  this  blow  they  never  re- 
(nrered.  The  sachem,  whom  I  have  before  mentioned 
adCT  the  name  of  the  Great-Tree,  stood  on  a  mountain, 
ml  saw  his  own  possessions  destroyed.  As  this  chief  was  a 
dend  to  the  Americans,  and  had  strenuously  urged  his  coun- 
Ejmen  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  between  them  and  the 
kritish,  and  had  himself  observed  it  with  great  exactness,  his 
QRDmtrymen  said  to  him,  ''  You  see  how  the  Americans  treat 
friends."  Great-Tree  calmy  replied,  with  much  good 
,  **  What  I  see  is  only  the  common  fortune  of  war.  It 
mnot  be  supposed  that  the  Americans  could  distinguish  my 
aMocflflions  from  yours,  who  are  thieir  enemies."  This  man 
rat  never  known  to  violate  his  word ;  and  did  not,  on  ac- 
DMt  of  this  disaster,  lessen  at  all  his  attachment  to  the  Ame- 
ions. 

After  this  event  the  Iroquois  never  recovered  their  former 
Hy  spirit.  A  part  of  the  character  of  those,  whom  I  have 
sietofore  called  tame  Indians,  is  strongly  visible  in  these 
M>ple,  at  least  in  many  of  them,  as  I  had  a  painful  oppor- 
QBBty  of  seeing  at  Buffaloe,  in  the  year  1804.     Most  of  their 
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lands  they  have  surrendered  to  the  state  of  New- York.    Were 
they  farmers,  they  have  reserved  enough  to  furnish  them  aoh 
ple  means  of  subsistence.     The  Senecas  indeed  might,  in  this 
case,  be  said  to  be  rich  ;  having  reserved  ahnost  one  himdred 
acres  for  each  individual  of  their   natfon,  man,  woman,  and 
child;  and  having  owned  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  the  stock  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States. 
Complanter,  the   principal  chief  among  the   Senecas,   has, 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  laboured  earnestly  to  induce  his 
nation  to  form  their  possessions  into  private  property,  and 
betake   themselves   industriously  to  farming.     He   has   also 
endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  their  drinking.     It  was  probably 
at  his  instance  that  the  Prophet,  who  was  his  brother,  made 
all  those  exertions  for  this  purpose,  which  some  years  past 
occupied  a  considerable  part  of  our  newspapers.     The  im- 
pressions made  by  this  man,  on  the  superstitious  feelings  of 
the  Six  Nations,  were  c  nsiderable,  and  a  part  of  them  di- 
rected to  valuable  purposes ;  but  among  other  things  he  un- 
dertook to  purge  the  nation  from  witchcraft,  and  in  this  way 
became  the  cause  of  violent  death  to  one  or  more  women  be- 
longing to  these  tribes.     This  probably  was  one  source  of  his 
final  unpopularity.     Whatever  was  the  cause,  he  actually  he- 
came  unpopular.     Complanter  therefore  failed  of  accomplish- 
ing his  benevolent  design.     This  chief  is  a  respectable  man, 
possesses  a  large  estate,  and  seems  well  to  understand  the 
superiority  of  civilized  to  savage  society.     Of  late   he  has 
discovered  serious  and  favourable  sentiments  concerning  the 
Christian  religion.     Mr.  Deane  informed   me,  that  the  Six 
Nations  entertain  many  thoughts  of  removing  into  the  west- 
ern wilderness.     He  observes,  that  they  cherish  no  g^od-will 
towards  the  Americans.     Individuals  they  regard  with  affec- 
tion ;  but  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  body,  they 
consider  as  their  enemies.     The  mischiefs  brought  upon  their 
country   by  General    Sullivan,    they  undoubtedly  remember 
with   the  deepest  ch<igrin   and   resentment.      But  th^  evil, 
which  is  most  keenly  felt  by  them,  is  their  own  degradation, 
and  the  vast  superiority  which  the  Americans  have  acquired 
over  all  the  savage  tribes.     One  of  their  countrymen  was,  in 
the  year  1804,  arrested  for  the  crime  of  murdering  a  white 
man,  and  confined  in  gaol  at  Canandagua.     The  Senecas  verv 
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Tenuously  remonstrated  against  his  imprisonment.  They 
semed  to  have  no  serious  objection  to  his  being  put  to  death ; 
Qt  they  insisted,  that  imprisonment  was  proper  only  for  a 
laire. 

Upon  the  whole,  tne  Iroquois  hare  certainly  been  a  Tery 
Kiraordinary  people.  Had  they  enjoyed  the  advantages 
Oflsessed  by  the  Ghreeks  and  Romans,  there  is  no  reason  to 
alieve  that  they  would  have  been  at  all  inferior  to  these 
elebrated  nations.  Their  minds  appear  to  have  been  equal 
>  any  eflTorts  within  the  reach  of  man.  Their  conquests,  if 
re  consider  their  numbers  and  their  circumstances,  were  little 
rferior  to  those  of  Rome  itself.  In  their  harmony,  the  unity 
f  tibeir  operations,  the  energy  of  their  character,  the  vastness, 
igour,  and  success  of  their  enterprises,  and  the  strength  and 
■blimity  of  their  eloquence,  they  may  be  fabrly  contrasted 
pidi  the  Greeks.  Both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  before 
bey  began  to  rise  into  distinction,  had  already  reached  that 
tate  of  society  in  which  men  are  able  to  improTe:  Ae 
jpoquois  had  not.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  ample 
deans  for  improvement :  the  Iroquois  had  none. 

In  the  preceding  Letter  I  mentioned,  from  Mr.  Deane, 
he  sacrifice  of  a  dog,  annually  performed  by  the  Six  Na- 
UmB.  The  following  account  of  this  subject,  as  it  exists 
imong  the  Senecas,  was  g^ven  me>  in  August  1813,  by  the 
ftev.  Thaddeus  Osgood,  who  has  spent  several  years  as  a 
nisnonary,  partly  in  the  United  States,  and  partly  in  Canada. 
ISr.  Osgood  was  present  at  one  of  these  solemn  festivals,  and 
icquired  additional  information,  such  as  he  wished,  from  the 
■tional  interpreter. 

At  the  time  when  the  Senecas  return  from  hunting,  in 
Fanuary  or  February,  they  annually  keep  a  feast  seven  days ; 
he  professed  object  of  which  is  to  render  thanks  to  the  GSreat 
Spirit  for  the  benefits  which  they  have  received  firom  him 
baring  the  preceding  year,  and  to  solicit  the  continuance  of 
kem  through  the  year  to  come.  On  the  evening  before  the 
mat  commences  they  kill  two  dogs,  and  after  painting  them 
iritli  various  colours  and  dressing  them  with  ornaments,  muh 
Mod  them  in  the  centre  of  the  camp,  or  in  some  conspicuous 
place  in  the  village. 

The  whole  of  this  solemn  season  is  spent  in  feasting  and 
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dancing.  Two  select  bands,  one  of  men  and  another  of 
women,  ornamented  with  a  yariety  of  trinkets,  and  furnished 
each  with  an  ear  of  com,  which  is  held  in  the  right  hand, 
begin  the  dance  at  the  council-house.  Both  choirs,  the  men 
leading  the  way,  dance  in  a  circle  abound  the  council>fire, 
which  is  kindled  for  the  occasion,  and  regulate  their  steps  by 
music.  Hence  they  proceed  to  every  house  in  the  village, 
and  in  the  same  manner  dance  in  a  circle  around  each  fire. 

On  one  of  the  festival  days  they  perform  a  peculiar  reli- 
gious ceremony,  for  the  purposes  of  driving  away  evil  spirits 
from  their  habitations.  Three  men  clothe  themselves  in 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  cover  their  faces  with  masks 
of  a  hideous  appearance,  and  their  hands  with  the  shell  of 
the  tortoise.  In  this  garb  they  go  from  house  to  house, 
making  a  horrid  noise,  and  in  every  house  take  the  fuel  from 
th^  fire,  and  scatter  the  embers  and  ashes  about  the  floor 
with  their  hands. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  festival  they  erect  a  funeral  pile, 
place  upon  it  the  two  dogs,  and  set  it  on  fire.  When  they 
are  partly  consumed,  one  of  them  is  taken  off  and  put  into  a 
large  kettle,  with  vegetables  of  every  kind  which  they  have 
cultivated  during  the  preceding  year.  The  other  dog  is  con- 
sumed in  the  fire.  The  ashes  of  the  pile  are  then  gathered 
up,  carried  through  the  village,  and  sprinkled  at  the  door  of 
every  house.  When  this  ceremony  is  ended,  which  is  always 
near  the  close  of  the  seventh  day,  all  the  inhabitants  feast 
together  upon  the  contents  of  the  kettle ;  and  thus  the  fes- 
tival is  terminated. 

This  mode  of  exhibiting  their  gratitude  is  certainly  far  trom 
satisfying  the  feelings  of  a  Christian ;  yet  I  think  several  of 
the  American  states  might  learn  from  these  savages  the  im- 
portant lesson,  that  it  becomes  a  people,  possessing  the  light 
ai  revelation,  to  render  annually  a  public  tribute  of  thanks- 
giving to  the  Great  Benefactor  of  mankind,  for  the  blessings 
which  they  have  received  during  the  year  from  his  bountiful 
hand.  This  however  is  not  the  only  religious  service,  which 
has  existed  among  the  Six  Nations.  Mr.  Kirkland  informed 
me,  that  while  he  was  crossing  the  Oneida  lake,  with  a  fleet 
of  canoes,  a  violent  storm  arose,  firom  which  the  fleet  was  in 
the  utmost  danger  of  perilling.     The  chief  sachem,  in  whose 
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Mnoe  Mr.  Kirkland  was,  took  from  a  box  in  the  stern  a  small 
ifiiantity  of  fine  powder,  made  of  a  fragrant  herb,  unknown  to 
BIr.  Kirkland,  and  scattered  it  on  the  water.  This  he  found 
was  intended  as  an  oblation  to  the  deity  acknowledged  by  the 
sachem. 

There  is  a  stone»  too  large  to  be  carried  by  a  man  of  ordi- 
Dtty  strength,  at  some  distance  eastward  from  the  Oneida 
viDage,  which  some  of  these  people  regard  with  religious  re- 
ference, and  speak  of  it  as  their  god.  They  say  that  it  has 
dowly  followed  their  nation  in  their  various  removals,  and 
■liege,  as  decisive  evidence  of  the  declaration,  that  a  few 
years  since  it  was  much  farther  to  the  east  than  it  now  is. 
The  truth  is,  a  stout  young  man  of  the  Oneidas,  being  a  wag, 
resolved  to  amuse  himself  with  the  credulity  of  his  tribe ;  and 
dierefore,  whenever  he  passed  that  way,  took  up  the  stone, 
and  carried  it  some  distance  westward.  In  this  manner  the 
stone,  advancing  by  little  and  little,  made,  in  a  few  years,  a 
considerable  progress,  and  was  verily  believed  by  some  of  the 
Oneidas  to  have  moved  this  distance  spontaneously.  The 
yoimg  fellow  told  the  story  to  an  American  gentleman,  and 
hughed  heartily  at  the  credulity  of  his  countrymen. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


REMARKS 


ON 


EUROPEAN  TRAVELLERS  IN  AMERICA, 


LETTER  L 

Fo/ney. 

>:bar  Sir; 

In  a  former  Letter  I  mentioned  to  yoa»  that  it  was 
>  Jiginal  determination  to  avoid  reading  the  accounts,  given 
Suropean  travellers  concerning  the  countries,  which  were 
:immediate  object  of  my  own  investigation.  My  reason 
I  wished  to  come  to  every  thing,  which  I  saw,  without 
lias  from  the  opinions  of  others ;  and  to  examine  every 
S  in  the  very  light  in  which  it  should  appear  to  me.  At 
9ame  time  I  proposed  to  read,  after  I  had  examined  for 
^If,  what  had  been  written  by  others,  for  the  purpose  both 
"enouncing  my  own  errors  and  correcting  theirs.  To  this 
^n  I  have  rigidly  adhered.  Having  ISnished  my  joumies 
•^vestigation,  I  shall  now  commence  an  examination  of 
^ral  travellers  from  Great  Britain  and  France,  who  have 
^ght  proper  to  visit  this  country,  and  to  give  their  observa- 
9  concerning  it  to  the  world.  I  begin  with  Volney. 
^his  celebrated  Frenchman  was  well  known  in  America, 
ive  he  visited  it  in  person,  by  his  writings ;  particularly  his 
*cls  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Pdestine,  and  his  ruins  of  Pal- 
*a.  The  latter  of  these  publications,  indeed,  gained  him 
f  littie  reputation  with  men  of  sobriety  and  good  sense : 
the  former  was  at  first,  in  some  degree,  and  continues 
to  be,  a  popular  work  in  this  country;  although  Mr.  Antes, 
b  every  appearance  of  truth,  has  informed  the  public,  that 
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Volney,  notwithstanding  his  professions,  never  ascended  the 
Nile  a  step  beyond  Cairo.  In  the  United  States  he  cer- 
tainly travelled  extensively :  to  what  purpose  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed summarily  to  inquire.  My  remarks  will  be  confined 
chiefly  to  detached  passages,  and  those  such  as  assert  facts. 
The  book,  from  which  I  quote,  is  a  translation  of  Volney's 
View  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Brown,  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  1804. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  this  work,  page  6th,  the  writer 
says,  **  In  the  year  1796,  from  Boston  to  Richmond,  in  Vir- 
ginia, I  scarcely  marched  through  a  tract  of  three  miles, 
together,  of  cleared,  or  unwooded  land."  If  M.  Volney  took 
the  upper  road  from  Boston  to  Springfield,  he  did  not  pass 
through  three  miles  of  wooded  land  till  after  he  had  passed 
Brookfield,  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles.  Between 
Brookfield  and  Springfield,  about  thirty  miles,  adding  all  the 
forests,  groves,  and  coppices,  on  the  Lyme  range,  and  the 
lean  plains  lying  west  of  it,  perhaps  we  might  make  five  miles 
more.  From  Springfield  to  New- York,  as  the  road  then 
went,  summing  up  the  scattered  collections  of  wood  on  the 
road,  there  may  be  twelve  miles  more.  The  distance  is  ofle 
hundred  and  forty  miles.  The  whole  distance  from  Boston 
to  New- York  in  this  course  is  two  hundred  and  fortv  miles. 
Twenty  miles  of  wood,  made  up  of  fifty  or  sixty  parcels,  is 
the  amount  of  all  the  wooded  land,  which  M.  Volney  saw 
in  this  part  of  his  journey.  Two  of  these  parcels  make  up 
eight  miles  of  the  twenty;  and  two  others,  four.  The  re- 
maining eight  miles  are  composed  of  groves  and  coppices, 
scarcely  sufficient,  in  number  or  extent,  to  complete  the  va- 
riety and  beauty  of  the  landscape.  This  M.  Volney  must 
have  seen,  if  he  kept  his  eyes  open ;  if  he  did  not,  he  should 
have  left  the  subject  to  those  who  did. 

•  If  M.  Volney  proceeded  from  Springfield  to  Hartford,  on 
the  western  side  of  Connecticut  river,  and  went  on  to  Mid- 
dletown,  he  rode  twenty  miles  without  passing  a  single  grove, 
which  extended  an  eighth  of  a  mile  along  the  road.  If  he 
went  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  he  proceeded  forty 
miles  without  passing  more  than  two  such  groves. 

Page  9,  the  writer  says,  *'  The  third  district,  or  Northern 
Forest,  is  likewise  composed  of  the  fir,  pine,  larch,  cedar,  and 
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rinress.     It  spreads  itself  over  the  western  parts  of  New- 
'ork,  and  the  inland  countries  of  New-England." 

I  have  already  given  a  sufficient  account  of  the  forests  of 
lese  countries ;  and  shall  only  observe  here,  that  the  fir  is  a 
dUtary*  tree,  thinly  scattered  upon  the  mountains,  south  of 
few-Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  that  it  is  rarely  found  in 
liese  states,  except  on  the  mountains,  below  latitude  {orty- 
>ur ;  that  the  pine,  south  of  the  district  of  Maine,  if  it  were 
11  eollected  into  one  spot,  would  scarcely  cover  the  county  of 
lampshire ;  that  the  larch,  though  actually  existing  in  New- 
Sngland,  is  so  rare,  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  one ;  that  the 
edar,  were  it  all  collected,  would  scarcely  fill  three  townships; 
nd  that  the  cypress  is  not,  within  my  knowledge,  found  either 
B  New-England  or  New- York. 

In  the  state  of  New- York  there  is  a  considerable  tract  of 
one  land,  extending  firom  Lake  George  and  South-bay,  on 
mth  sides  of  the  Hudson,  down  to  the  city  of  Hudson.  There 
iie»  also,  a  few  smaller  tracts,  particularly  on  the  Susque- 
Humah,  and  some  of  its  branches ;  and  on  Long-Island  there 
i  a  large  forest  of  pines.  Cedars  are  scattered,  to  no  great 
sztent,  along  the  lower  parts  of  the  Hudson.  Firs,  larches, 
ad  cypresses,  I  have  never  met  with  in  this  state.  Nine- 
lenths  of  all  the  forests  in  this  country,  south  of  the  district 
if  Maine,  are  composed  either  of  oak,  hickory,  &c.,  or  of 
beach,  maple,  &c. 

.  Page  10th,  the  writer  proceeds,  **  On  one  side,  in  a  course 
of  nine  hundred  miles,  are  scattered  ten  or  twelve  tovms,  built 
BBtirely  of  brick,  or  of  painted  wood,  and  containing  from  ten 
to  sixty  thousand  souls.  Without  the  city  are  scattered  farm- 
hofifles,  built  of  unhewn  logs,  surroimded  with  a  few  small 
Belds  of  wheat,  tobacco,  or  maize ;  that  are  still  encumbered 
irith  the  half-burnt  stocks  of  trees,  and  are  divided  by  branches, 
aid  across  each  other,  by  way  of  fence." 

The  account  which  I  have  ahready  given  of  this  country 
imiislies  the  best  proof  of  the  inaccuracy  of  this  representa- 
ioii.  If  it  should  be  admitted  to  be  just  (and  that  it  will  be 
ly  every  observing  traveller,  who  follows  my  footsteps,  I  feel 
liorofi^ly  assured),  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  representation 
it  M*  Yolney  is  merely  a  flight  of  the  imagination.  It  will 
abo  that  a  great  part  of  the  ancient  settlements  in 
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New-England,  instead  of  being  scattered  fann-honses,  are 
composed  chiefly  of  villages ;  most  of  them  flourishing,  many 
of  them  handsome,  and  not  one  of  them  in  one  hundred  dis- 
figured even  by  a  log-house. 

In  May,  1810,  I  took  a  journey  from  New- Haven  to 
Windsor  in  Vermont;  and  thence  across  the  Green  Moan- 
tains  to  Middlebury ;  whence  I  returned  in  a  direct  coarse  to 
New-Haven.  The  distance  which  I  travelled  is  a  little  more 
than  four-hundred  and  sixty  miles.  A  considerable  part  of  it 
is  occupied,  also,  by  recent  settlements.  Two  of  my  com- 
panions having  read  or  heard  of  this  observation  of  Volney, 
determined,  before  we  commenced  our  journey,  to  count  tlie 
log-houses,  which  they  should  find  on  the  road.  The  whole 
number  to  Middlebury  was  fifteen ;  and  thence  to  New- Haven 
thirty-two. 

As  to  the  assertion,  that  the  houses  are  surrounded  with 
small  fields,  still  encumbered  with  the  half-burnt  stocks  of 
trees,  and  divided  by  branches,  laid  across  each  other  by  way 
of  fence,  I  shall  only  observe,  diat  M.  Volney  is  sporting  with 
the  credulity  of  his  reader.  A  great  part  of  the  enclosures  in 
the  ancient  settlements  are  formed  of  stone,  the  remainder 
of  rails  and  of  boards.  Hedges  we  have  none,  all  attempts 
to  raise  them  having  hitherto  failed  of  success.  In  forests 
and  recent  settlements  fences  are  often  made  of  logs,  raised 
upon  each  other,  and  sometimes  trees  are  felled  on  the  spot, ' 
so  as  distantly  to  resemble  the  enclosure  mentioned  by  thk 
writer. 

Page  11th.  Speaking  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains,  whieh  '  ~ 
forms  the  principal  feature  of  the  United  States,  he  says,  **  ft 
begins  in  Lower  Canada,  on  the  southern  shore  of  St.  Lafw-'  - 
rence,  near  its  mouth ;   where  its  points  are  called  by  saQors 
the  Hills  de  Notre  Ddme,  and  de  la  Magdeleine.     Tendilig'' 
south-west,  it  recedes  by  degrees  firom  this  river,  and  forms  * 
the  firontier  of  the  United  States  till  it  enters  New- Hamp- 
shire.    It  then  stretches  southward  through  Vermont,   and 
assumes  the  appellation  of  the  Green  Mountain,  &c." 

As  M.  Volney  never  travelled  over  the  region  which  he 
has  here  described,  he  is  certainly  to  be  acquitted  of  wilfal 
misrepresentation.  He  ought  not,  however,  to  have  asserted 
so  roundly  what  he  did  not,  and  could  not,  know  to  be  tme. 
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e  hills,  which  commeDce  at  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
I  south-westward  between  Lower  Canada  and  Maine,  turn 
eotly  to  the  south,  about  twenty-fiye  miles  east  of  Connec- 
ot  riyer.  Their  western  branch  terminates  on  the  Sound  at 
)w- Haven.  The  Green  Mountains,  commencing  their  east- 
I  ridge  at  West  Rock,  also  in  New- Haven,  run  directly 
rtk  to  Lower  Canada.  At  some  distance  before  they  reach 
(t  province,  they  subside  into  hills  of  a  moderate  elevation. 
the  account,  in  which  he  pursues  this  subject  farther,  there 
'  other  errors,  but  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  mention  them. 
baU  only  add,  that  between  Lower  Canada  and  Maine  the 
ige  of  the  White  Mountains  is  only  what  is  denominated  a 
Dg  ground,  there  being  nothing  which  can  be  caDed  a 
untain  in  the  whole  range,  until  after  it  enters  New- 
onpshire. 

Ptage  132.  ''  For  near  three  years  together,  from  October, 
K^  to  June,  1796,  I  never  saw  the  wind  at  the  same  point 
tkirty  hours  at  a  time." 

bk  what  part  of  the  United  States  M.Yolney  was,  during 
\  period,  I  am  ignorant.  No  such  state  of  weather  has  oc- 
led  where  I  have  been,  either  at  that  or  at  any  other  time. 
rihe  best  comment,  which  I  am  able  to  make  on  this  asser- 
:^  I  must  refer  you  to  the  observations  which  I  formerly 
la  concerning  the  climate  of  New- England  and  that  of 
w^York. 

Piage  183.  **  In  summer,  a  calm  may  be  expected  at  two 
oek  in  the  afternoon ;  the  thermometer  at  86^  or  88^. 
bi  micceeds,  with  a  south-west  wind,  at  four  or  five." 
IL  Yolney  does  not  inform  us  where  these  circumstances 
to  be  expected.  That  they  may  be  expected  I  certainly 
Mi  deny.  But  during  five-sixths  of  the  summer  they  will 
ipisily  be  expected  in  vain.  Rarely  is  the  thermometer  as 
k  at  eighty-iix,  and  not  often  so  high  as  eighty.  In  a  wet 
lOD  we  have  usually  two  rains  in  a  week ;  in  a  temperate 
101I9  one;  in  a  dry  season,  perhaps  one  in  one,  two,  or 
Be  months.  A  calm  sometimes  takes  place  from  nine  o'clock 
ilfnren,  or  from  ten  to  twelve,  and  is  commonly  followed  by 
lem  from  the  south-west,  or  some  other  southern  point. 
hader  shower  is  usually  preceded  by  a  south-west  wind;'' 
ia  almost  always  brought  on  by  a  wind  blowing  between 
OL.  iv.  p 
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tbe  western  and  north-western  points.    This  wind  conunoBlj 
\asts  from  one  to  four  days. 

Page  140.  **  At  these  periods,  that  is»  about  the  equinoxes^ 
and  in  April  and  October,  occur  those  tornadoes,  which  im 
th^  United  Sti^tes  i^st  commonly  owe  their  birth  to  the  noitli- 
ec^t  wind." 

J  have  known  one  tornado  in  the  month  of  October ;  but  I 
iiever  knew,  nqr  did  I  ever  hear,  of  one  about  the  equinoxes 
i|^  in  the  month  of  April.  They  have  existed  solitaziby  in 
Jpne,  oftener  in  July,  and  still  more  frequent  in  August. 
They  never  owe  their  h^rtk  to  A  north-east  wind.  In  aU  in- 
stancei^  so  far  as  n^y  knowledge  extends,  they  blow  from  be«> 
tween  the  west  and  porth-west  points,  and  are  no  other  than 
violent  thunder  storms.  They  are  neither  preceded  nor  fal- 
lowed by  a  wind  from  the  north-east. 

Page  149.  ''  The  south-east  wind  in  the  United  States 
be^rs  some  resemblance  to  the  sirocco  of  the  Levant,  which 
also  blows  from  that  quarter,  being  bot»  moist,  light,  and  far 
pid,  and  producing,  though  in  a  much  less  degree,  the  aame 
torpor  of  the  brain,  and  the  same  uneasy  sensations."  Again^ 
**  The  south-east  wind  is  more  supportable  than  the  same  wind 
in  Sicily,  because  it  loses  some  of  the  qualities  which  the  sands 
of  Afiricn  imparted  to  it  in  its  passage  over  the  Atlantic." 

There  are  several  unfortunate  mistakes  in  this  account  of 
M.Yolney.  His  facts  are  falsely  assumed.  The  south-east 
wiiid  is  never  hot  In  the  winter  it  is  warm,  conqpared  vdi 
the  nqrth-west  and  north-fici^^  but  rarefy  so  warm,  as  to  ii^ 
duce  a  person,  moderately  careful  of  his  health,  to  make  am 
change  in  his  dness*  Ip  the  spring,  summer,  and  autunm,  it 
i^  so  universally  cool,  that  I  do  not  remember  a  single  cooh 
plaint,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  that  it  was  uncomfortably  warm 
dming  these  seasons.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  regularly  gobk 
pUined  of  as  chilly  and  piercing  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and 
spmetimes  in  the  summer,  particularly  in  June.  In  the  soMBh 
iper,  however,  it  is  not  frequent  When  it  blows  it  is  a^vec 
hot,  but  often  of  a  refreshing  temperature. 

Equally  unfortunate  in  M.  Volney  in  Us  points  of  conqwss. 
A  south-east  course  from  the  northern  states  would  scarcely 
strike  the  southern  point  of  Africa,  and  from  the  sonthem 
states  would  not  touch  that  continent.    In  either  case  it  most 
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over  more  than  six  thousand  mOes  of  ocean.  One  would 
Unk,  that  in  this  passage  it  must  lose  some  of  the  qualities  of 
Sle  sirocco,  if  there  were  any  imparted  to  it  by  the  sands  of 
ftjGrica. 

There  is  another  misfortune  in  assigning  this  cause  for  the 
dkged  heat  of  our  south-east  winds.  They  rarely  last  longer 
imn  two  or  three  days'*",  and  rarely  blow  with  a  Telocity  ex- 
seeding  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour.  I  will  suppose,  that  they 
ilow  at  the  rate  of  twenty,  and  that  they  last  three  days.  The 
dut  would  then  come  from  a  point  fourteen  hundred  and 
btty  miles  distant  In  six  days  it  would  reach  us  from  the 
lastetnce  of  twenty-eight  hundred  and  eighty.  If  then  these 
rinds  were  to  come,  in  a  defiected  course,  from  the  nearest 
Nurt  of  that  continent,  they  would  not,  even  at  this  rate,  ar- 
tfe  at  our  shore  within  the  longest  period  during  which  1 
mfe  known  them  continue.  But  the  truth  is,  they  rarely  or 
iemr  blow  through  such  a  period,  and  never  move  with  such 
i  vdocity  for  more  than  two  or  three  days. 

With  regard  to  the  torpor  of  the  brain,  supposed  by  M. 
Foiney  to  be  an  effect  of  these  winds,  this  is  the  first  time  I 
ftar  heard  of  the  fact  These  winds  are  customarily  com- 
Ubied  of  as  being  chilly,  as  other  winds  are  which  blow  from 
bs  ocean ;  and  by  that  class  of  people,  who  are  affected  by 
fhai  are  called  nervous  disorders,  are  dreaded  not  a  Kttie, 
Ujmtgh  less  than  those  from  the  north-east 
''Viigel45.  **  We  should  naturally  imppose,  that  a  wind 
Am  tiie  south  would  be  hotter  than  one  from  the  south-east^ 
Mm  tins  conntry  it  is  cooler." 

^  Thb  obsenration  is  of  no  other  importance  Haan  as  it  u  mi- 
Mttded.  The  south  wind,  like  the  north,  is  less  frequent  than 
line  which  blow  from  the  north-west  and  south-west,  die 
liitt-east  and  south-east,  and  rarely  continues  longer  than 
Mty^eigfat  hours.  It  is  somewhat,  though  very  little,  warmer 
Hbb  the  south-east.  As  it  comes  from  die  ocean  in  very 
liUriy  tfie  same  latitudes,  its  temperature  cannot  be  supposed 
It  be  very  different 
*''ftige  140.  *'  At  the  autumnal  equinox  the  north-east  takes 

*  According  to  M.  Voioey,  not  longer  than  thirty  hours. 

p  2 
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its  turn  to  reign,  witli  some  intermissions,  for  forty  or  fifty 
days  *." 

On  tliis  assertion  I  shall  only  observe,  that  I  have  never 
seen  such  an  autumn.  In  this  season  we  have  usually -one  or 
more  heavy  storms  from  the  north-east,  continuing  from  one  to 
three  days.  Westerly  winds  prevail  during  almost  the  whole 
of  this  season,  which  commonly  is  in  an  eminent  degree  se- 
rene and  beautiful. 

Ibid.  ''  The  west  wind  is  the  most  serene  and  bland  of  any 
in  America." 

The  west  wind  is  in  the  summer  the  hottest,  and  in  the 
winter  the  coldest,  of  any  which  blows  in  America. 

Page  189.  **  From  New- York  to  Cape  Cod  the  gale  it 
due  south." 

The  observations  already  made  concerning  the  south  wisd 
suiBciently  expose  the  error  of  this  assertion.  I  have  lived  at 
New- Haven  more  than  thirty  years,  and  most  of  that  time 
have  been  an  attentive  observer  of  the  weather.  Daring  this  pe* 
nod,  including  the  time  which  M.  Volney  spent  in  the  Umted 
States,  the  south  wind  has  never  been  prevalent. 

Page  11.  ''  The  atmosphere  is  so  capricious,  that  the  same 
day  will  freeze  with  the  colds  of  Norway,  scorch  with  the  ar- 
dours of  Africa,  and  present  to  you  in  quick  succession  all  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year." 

It  has  never  happened  to  me  to  see  one  of  these  extraor- 
dinary days.  Our  weather  is  variable,  but  this  is  a  caricature, 
not  a  description. 

The  errors  of  this  writer,  and  of  Weld  as  quoted  by  him, 
concerning  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  river  Niagara,  the 
height  of  the  plain  from  which  it  descends,  the  rapidity  of  the 
current  above  the.  falls,  their  perpendicular  height,  and  the 
thundering  sound  of  the  billows  dashing  against  the  rocky  sides 
of  the  caverns  below,  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  ac- 
count which  I  have  given  of  these  objects. 

If  you  wish  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  Dr.  Belknap*s  exhibi- 
tion of  the  first  colonists  of  New-Hampshire,  mentioned  by 
M.  Volney,  page  317,  the  work  will  speak  for  itself. 

*  How  is  this  recoucilable  with   M.  Volney *s  assertion,  that  no  wind 
blows  here  longer  than  thirty  hours. 
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bave  selected  these  assertions  of  M.  Volney  as  specimens 
rhich  you  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  credit 
to  the  writer.  The  character  of  the  man  who  made  them 
lot  be  mistaken.  It  ought  not  to  be  alleged  as  an  apology, 
the  writer  was  a  stranger,  who  resided  here  but  a  short 
i  and  must,  therefore,  be  necessarily  ignorant  of  many  of 
e  things  which  he  has  handled  in  this  work ;  nor  that  he 
misinformed  by  others,  and  that  the  blame  is  chargeable 
levD,  but  not  to  him.  M.  Volney  may  be  fairly  excused  in 
^ng  his  informants,  and  in  reporting  their  information  as 
;  The  assertions  of  M.  Volney  are  made  in  terms,  which 
peremptory  and  absolute,  and  are  plainly  meant  to  impress 
I  the  reader's  mind  a  conviction,  that  the  writer  knew  what 
lius  asserted  to  be  true.  The  fault,  therefore,  is  justly 
i;i^le  to  him.  But  what  must  be  thought  of  the  veracity, 
ell  as  accuracy  of  a  writer,  who  asserts  in  such  a  manner 
things  as  I  have  specified.  It  will  be  saying  little  to  ob- 
»,  that  reliance  cannot  safely  be  placed  upon  his  infor- 
cm. 

is,  however,  but  just  to  add,  that  the  book,  to  a  person 
t6  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  is  not  without  its 
»•  It  contains  some  useful  information,  and  some  rational, 
id  with  much  whimsical  philosophy.  The  great  misfortune 
ing  through  the  whole  of  it  is,  that  the  reader,  unless  in- 
ed  from  some  other  source,  knows  not  when  to  believe, 
%hen  to  diisbelieve,  the  writer.     M.  Volney  appears  to 

been  governed  by  that  practical  maxim  of  Voltaire, 
cmnenr  Abbe,  I  must  be  read,  whether  I  am  believed  or 

*  One  declaration  which  he  makes  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
'viz;  that  many  of  the  Americans  dislike  Atheists  and 
Mas.  In  this  dislike  M.  Volney  himself  undoubtedly  felt 
raonal  interest,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  anecdote, 
aunicated  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Ellsworth,  chief  justice  of 
Jnited  States. 

lien  this  gentleman  was  at  Paris,  as  envoy  extraordinary 
le  United  States,  he  was  visited  occasionally  by  M.  Vol- 

During  one  of  his  visits,  M.  Volney  declared,  in  the 

direct  nmnner,  his  entire  disbelief  of  the  existence  of 
>  a  providence,  and  a  future  state.  Not  long  after, 
^dney  passed   Mr.  Ellsworth,   at  an  early  hour,   in  the 
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Cfaamp«  Elisees,  on  horseback.  '*  I  see,  friend  Vohey/^  teid 
Mr.  EUsworthy  "  that  although  you  disbelieve  the  existence  of 
a  God,  you  are  willing  to  take  some  pains  to  preserve  your 
life  and  health.''  **  Yes/'  answered  Volney,  '*  this  horse  is 
jny  Providence."  We  do,  indeed,  very  generally  didike 
Atheists.  We  dunk  we  have  many  reasons  for  the  diriike. 
Among  them,  one  is,  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  place  any 
confidence  in  them. 

Atheists  are  perhaps  dways  Jacobins  in  their  dispositions, 
and,  so  far  as  a  regard  to  their  safety  wiU  pennit,  are  usually 
Jacobins  in  their  conduct  When  these  two  characteEistics 
are  united,  man  becomes  an  absolute  proffigate,  abandoned 
with  respect  to  every  moral  principle,  a  spot  on  the  huitiw 
mmep  a  nuisance  to  the  creation.  Whether  M.  Volney  was  a 
Jacobin  in  his  political  views  T  am  ignorant.  The  best  thii^ 
ia,his  book  is  his  comparison  of  the  charactei,  conduct^  and 
saccess  of  French  colonists,  with  those  of  English  or  Datoh 
extraction'*^. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

•  "  The  settler  of  British  or  Gennan  descent,**  says  M.  Volney,  '*  b  of 
a  cold  and  phlegmatic  temper,  and  deliberately  forms  a  plan  of  bns- 
biindry,  which  he  steadily  pursues.  He  attends  8eduh>'us!y  to  every  tbiiig 
tbat  can  influence  the  success  of  his  projects.  He  never  becomes  idle  tifl 
his  end  is  accomplished,  and  he  has  put  his  afHiirs  on  a  good  footing. 

"  The  impetuosity  of  the  Frenchman  leads  him  to  embrace  precipitately 
any  plausible  or  flattering  project,  and  he  proceeds  in  his  career  without 
laboriously  computing  expenses  and  contingencies.  With  more  genius  for 
bb  portion,  he  laughs  at  the  dulness  and  cautions  of  his  Dutch  and  EngKsh 
neighbour,  whom  he  stigmatizes  as  an  ox ;  but  his  neighbour  will  sedately 
and  wisely  reply,  that  the  patient  ox  will  plough  much  better  than  the  mat* 
tlesome  racer.  And,  in  truth,  the  Frenchman's  Are  easily  slackens,  hit  pa- 
tience is  worn  out,  and  after  changing,  correcting,  and  altering  his  plans,  he 
finally  abandons  Iiis  project  in  despair. 

"  His  neighbour  is  in  no  haste  to  rise  in  the  morning,  but,  when  fairly  up, 
be  applies  steadily  to  work.  At  breakfast  he  gives  cold  and  laconic  orders 
to  his  wife,  who  obeys  them  without  contradiction  or  demur.  Weather 
permitting,  he  goes  to  plough  or  chop ;  if  the  weather  be  bad,  he  prosecutes 
his  in-4loor  tusks,  looks  over  the  contents  of  his  house  and  granary,  repairs 
his  doors  or  windows,  drives  pegs  or  nails,  makes  chairs  or  tables,  and  is 
always  busy  in  making  his  habitation  more  comfortable  and  secure.  \^th 
these  habits  he  is  nowise  averse  to  sell  his  farm  for  a  good  price,  and  move, 
even  in  old  age,  still  farther  into  the  forest,  cheerfully  recommencing  all  the 
labours  of  a  new  settlement.    There  will  he  spend  years  in  feUing  tress, 
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a  hut  and  a  barn,  and  in  fencing  and  sowing  bis  fields.  His  wifa, 
as  placid  and  patient  as  bimself,  will  second  all  bis  labours,  and  tbey  will 
flometimes  pass  away  six  montbs  without  seeing  tbe  face  of  a  stranger.  In 
Ibor  or  five  years,  comfort,  convenience,  and  ease,  will  grow  up  around 
tfMoi,  and  a  competence  will  recompense  their  solitary  toils. 

^  The  Frenchman,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  up  betimes,  for  the  pleasure  of 
viewing  and  talking  over  matters  with  bis  wife»  whose  counsel  he  demands. 
Their  constant  agreement  would  be  quite  a  miracle;  the  wife  dissents, 
lugues,  wrangles,  and  the  husband  has  his  own  way,  or  gives  up  to  her,  and 
is  irritated  or  disheartened.  Home  perhAps  grows  irksome,  so  be  takes  his 
pm,  goes  a  shooting,  or  a  journey,  or  to  chat  with  a  neighbour.  If  he  stays 
•t  home,  he  either  whiles  away  the  hour  in  good-humoured  talk^  or  be  stalds 
quarrels.  Neighbours  interchange  visits^  for  to  visit  and  talk  are  so  ne- 
to  a  Frenchman,  that  along  the  frontier  of  Canada  and  Louisiana^ 
is  nowhere  a  settler  of  that  nation  to  be  found,  but  within  sigh^  or 
raAcb  of  some  other.  On  asking  bow  far  off  the  remotest  settler  was,  I 
been  told,  '  He  is  in  the  woods  with  the  bears,  a  league  fVom  any 
and  with  nobody  to  talk  to.* 
**  This  temper  is  the  most  characteristic  difference  between  tbe  two  aa- 
;  and,  the  more  I  reflect  opon  this  subject,  tbe  firmer  is  my  persuasiony 
diAt  the  Americans,  and  the  northern  Europeans  firom  whom  they  are  de- 
scended, chiefly  owe  their  success  in  arts  and  commerce  to  habitual  tad- 
dmity.  In  silence  ti)ey  collect,  arrange,  and  digest  their  thoughts,  Snd 
|HEf0  leisure  to  calculate  the  future ;  they  acquire  habits  of  clear  thinking 
snd  accurate  expression  ;  and  hence  there  b  more  decision  in  their  conduct, 
Ifplh  in  public  and  domestic  exigencies ;  and  they  at  once  see  the  way  to 
tfasir  point  more  cleariy,  and  pursue  it  more  directly. 

^  On  the  contrary,  the  Frenchman's  ideas  evaporate  in  ceaseless  chat ; 
riis  exposes  himself  to  bickering  and  contradiction ;  excites  the  garrolity  of 
Us  v'ife  and  sisters ;  involves  himself  in  quarrels  with  his  nei^bonrs;  and 
fiqds,  in  tbe  end,  that  hb  life  has  been  squandered  away  without  use  or 
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'  Dbar  Sir; 

Among  the  English  travellers  in  America,  whose 
liboks  I  have  seen.  Weld  is  clearly  one  of  the  most  respect- 
aole.  The  greater  part  of  these  men  appear  to  be  destitiite. 
both  of,  an4erstanding  and  principle.  From  this  impatatwii, 
however,  I  except  Harriot  and  Wansej :  the  former  a  mill* 
tary  officer;  the  latter  a  plain,  honest  clothier,  not  destttute: 
of  good  common  sense.  The  errors  of  Weld,  which  are 
nninerbns,  are  derived  either  from  misapprehension,  misiiir 
fonnation,  or  prejudice.  The  last  of  these  characteristics  was 
a\predominanjt  trait  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Weld.  From  some^ 
vlbfortunate  circumstances,  which,  as  I  amimformed,  attended 
b&n  not  long  after  his  arrival,  he  conceived  a  strong  dislike 
both  to  the  country  and  its  inhabitants :  and  never  resumed 
his  candour  until  after  his  book  was  completed. 

His  work  contains  a  multitude  of  misrepresentations.  Yet 
they  seem  never  to  have  sprung  firom  the  want  either  of  im- 
derstanding,  or  of  sincerity.  He  is,  however,  censurable, 
both  for  the  obliquity  of  his  views,  and  for  the  absolute  and 
downright  tenor  of  his  assertions,  in  cases  where  he  knew  not 
that  his  assertions  were  true ;  and  where,  certainly,  they  were 
either  wholly  or  partially  erroneous. 

As  this  writer,  so  far  as  he  has  informed  us,  travelled  over 
a  part  only  of  the  region,  which  is  the  subject  of  these  Letters, 
and  as  I  shall  rarely  trouble  either  you  or  myself  with  remarks 
on  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  I  shall  not  detain  you 
long  by  my  observations  on  his  book. 

In  the  second  Letter,  p.  31  of  the  fourth  edition,  he  ob- 
serves, "  In  a  few  instances  only  it  would  be  possible  to  find 
a  woman,  at  the  age  of  fort}',  who  has  had  a  large  family." 
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This  declaration  was  not  improbably  intended  to  respect 
only  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Even  thus  limited,  it  is  a  gross 
mistake,  as  I  know  by  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes.  In  the 
oonntries,  through  which  the  joumies,  mentioned  in  these 
Letters,  lay,  there  are,  it  is  believed,  as  many  women  of  this 
description,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants, 
as  probably  in  any  other. 

Page  189.  **  Between  the  town  and  the  Posaick  (Passaic) 
river  there  is  one  marsh,  which  alone  extends  upwards  of 
twenty  miles,  and  is  about  two  miles  wide  where  you  pass 
aver  it." 

Mx.  Weld  should  have  said,  that  its  breadth  (as  I  should 
jndge  from  passing  over  it  eight  or  ten  times)  is  not  less  than 
eight  miles. 

Page  190.  ''  It**  (that  is,  the  Passaic)  ''suddenly  pre- 
cipitates itself  in  one  entire  sheet  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  of 
ntely  eight  feet  in  perpendicular  height" 

For  nearly  eight  feet  read  seventy  feet.  Mr.  Weld  cer- 
tandy  never  saw  the  fall  of  the  Passaic.  I  visited  this  spot 
larHay,  1811.  The  rocks,  over  which  this  river  descends, 
lite  immediately  on  the  western  border  of  a  little  settlement, 
oiDed  Patterson.  They  are  of  green  stone,  or  whin.  The 
Bver,  immediately  before  its  descent,  winds  for  some  distance 
to  the  north-east,  and,  precipitating  itself  down  a  steep  of 
seventy  feet  perpendicular,  directs  its  course  nearly  south; 
fiUniing  a  large  and  deep  basin  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice. 

To  future  travellers,  who  visit  this  scene,  the  solemnity  will 
be  deeply  enhanced  by  the  remembrance  of  the  fdlowing  me- 
lancholy incident.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gumming,  minister,  of  the 
north  Presbyterian  church  in  Newark,  having  lately  married 
U  lady  of  an  excellent  character,  and  fine  accomplishments, 
md  having  occasion  to  preach  at  Patterson,  took  Mrs.  Cum- 
oAag  with  him.  On  the  Monday  following  they  visited  this 
Dstaract.  While  they  were  standing  on  the  brow  of  the  pre- 
G^^ice,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  Mr.  Gumming,  having 
tamed  to  look  at  some  object  behind  him,  found,  when  he 
again  cast  his  eye  forward,  that  his  wife  was  missing.  While 
ahe  was  looking  witii  intense  pleasure  on  the  magnificent  sheet 
of  foam  before  her,  she  probably  became  giddy,  and  fell  into 
the  basin  below.    She  was  taken  up  as  soon  as  it  was  possible; 


bot  she  was  detd.  This  is  sAid,  irhether  eorreetLy  or  Mt  I 
am  ignorant,  to  be  the  third  instance,  in  which  life  has  been 
lost  in  a  similar  manner  at  this  fascinating  spot. 

Ibid.  **  From  the  Passdd  to  the  North  rirer,  the  oomitfjr 
is  hiDy,  barren,  and  uninteresting." 

As  Mr.  Weld  took  the  stage  road,  he  must,  after  leayiilg 
the  Passaic,  have  crossed  a  wide  extent  of  mtrsh,  perfecflj 
flat  (as  will  be  supposed),  before  he  reached  the  Hackinsack, 
a  much  larger  river  than  the  Passaic.  After  leaving  the 
Hackinsack,  the  flat  country  continues  through  a  moderate 
extent.  Then  the  traveller  ascends  the  elevated  ground,  on 
irhich  stands  the  village  of  Bergen;  a  narrow,  and  not  a 
banren,  neck  of  land,  perhaps  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  two 
miles  in  breadth. 

'  Pag«  905.  *^  Getk.  Washington  told  me,  that  he  was  never 
io  much  annoyed  by  musquitoes  as  at  Skenesborough;  for 
that  they  used  to  bite  through  the  thickest  boot" 

A  gentleman  of  great  respectability,  who  was  present  when 
Genend  WashldgtoQ  made  the  observation  referred  to,  toid 
me»  that  he  'saidy  when  desoribiiig  these  musquitoes  to  Ifr. 
Weld,  tlkat  dkcfy  '*  Ut  through  his  stockfaigs,  above  his  boot^." 
Our  musquitoes  have  certainly  a  sharp  tooth,  and  are  verjf 
adroit  at  their  business ;  but  they  have  Hot  been  sufficient^ 
disciplined)  hitherto,  to  bite  through  the  thickest  boot. 
;  There  are  m  this  writer  several  other  observations  concern- 
ing same  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  state  of  New-Y<ttl[, 
iriiich  are  incorrect;  but  are  of  little  moment.  There  are, 
also,  some  invidibus  remarks  ooMerning  the  character  of  the 

Americans,  whiob  merit  anlmadversioa*;  but  as  they  are 

';•.  -  •  .  I  .     .  ■      ■  .  •/    ■ 

,  I  *,  idr.  Weld)  after  htLting  msntioned^  thu  Jumstlf  and  his  companj  stopped 
ofi  his  inssfige  iown  Lid^e  Ctuuasplwn  ^t  pns  house  to  breakfiist,  and  at  aoo- 
tber  to  cline :  at  the  first  of  which  he  says,  "  We  sot  a  little  milk  and  about 
two  pounds  of  bread,  absolutely  the  whole  of  what  was  in  the  house;  and 
affile  second  a  few  tgffi  andsottie  chid  sahed  fat  pdtk,  but  not  a  monel  of 
biaad ;  **  pcoeeeds  to  desoiibe  the  fatter  of  these  maiisiods.  "  The  wretched 
i^pearance  also  6^  this  last  habitation  waaveiy  stiiidBg;  it  eoasistid  tt  u 
wooden  frame,  merely  with  a  few  boards  nailed  against  it;  the  crevices  b^ 
tween  which  were  the  only  apertures  for  the  admission  of  ligb^  except  the 
door;  and  the  roof  was  so  leaky,  that  we  were  sprinkled  with  the  rain  even 
as  we  sat  at  the  fire-side.'*  He  then  goes  on  to  observe,  **  That  people 
caa  Ihra  in  such  a  manner,  who  hate  the  necessarieif  and  conveoietiois  <»f  fife 
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nd  m  ihoBe  parts  of  flie  wwk  which  describe  the  states 
nth  of  my  own  limits,  I  will  lea;ve  them»  with  a  single  ex* 


their  reacbi  as  much  as  may  others  in  the  woiid»  is  really  most  as^ 
lishii^!  It  is  however  to  be  acGOuoted  for,  by  that  desire  of  making 
Miey,  which  is  the  predominant  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Americans 
general,  and  leads  the  petty  farmer  in  particular  to  suffer  numberless  in- 
■ivefiiences,  whes  he  can  gain  by  so  doing.  If  he  can  sell  the  produce  of 
lland  to  advantage,  he  keeps  as  smaH  a  part  of  it  as  possible  for  himself^ 
id  lives  the  whole  year  round  upon  salt  pfoviuoas,  bad  broad,  and  the  Bah 
can  catch  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood;  if  he  has  built  a 
tnfbrtable  house  for  himself,  he  readily  quits  it,  as  soon  as  finished,  for 
oney,  and  goes  to  live  in  a  mere  hovel  in  the  woods  till  he  gets  time  to 
old  another.  Money  is  his  idol;  and  to  procure  it  he  gladly  foregoes 
«I7  aelf-gratification." 

A  man  of  common  sobriety  and  good  nature  would  natundly  have  attri-* 
Itad  the  wretchedness  uf  this  hovel,  and  the  nuserable  drcamstaiices  of 
ose  by  whom  it  was  inhabited,  to  their  poverty,  or  to  the  receoicy  of  their 
ttlement  in  the  wilderness ;  at  least  he  would  have  asked  the  question, 
hether  one  or  both  of  these  might  not  probably  have  been  the  causes  of 
hhH  be  saw.  Gross  prejudice,  and  rank  ill-nature  only  could  haVe  re- 
lataly  determined,  that  avarice  must  be  the  sola  assignable  source  of  the 
iflbriags  uudergooe  by  tlMie  unfortunate  being*.  It  i»  aot,  however,  mf 
eaign  to  dwell  upon  this  subject.  I  have  made  the  trausciipt  for  the.  por- 
Me  of  introducing  another  from  the  fair-minded  and  gentlemanly  Xam- 
eit;  who,  on  his  passage  up  the  same  lake,  was  forced  to  land  upon  the 
una  shore,  and  has  told  us  the  following  story  *of  his  reception  by  an  Ame- 
can  former. 

*^  We  were  oeariy  two  hours  before  we  could  get  the  vooeel  oflT  the  tocks. 
ki  length  having  succeeded,  we  coasted  along  the  shore,  till  four  o'clock  in 
le  momiog,  when  we  arrived  in  a  small  bay  in  the  township  of  Shelburne, 
boot  sixty  miles  from  St.  John's,  situate  in  the  widest  part  of  the  lake. 
lare  we  went  ashore  at  the  first  farm-house,  at  a  little  dtsvance  from  the 
■y.-  llie  door  was  only  on  the  latch,  add  we  entered';  but  the  people 
mm  net  yet  up.  Having  awaked  the  master  of  the  house,  and  told  him 
•r-iitiiation,  ha  ui4  we  were  welcome,  tind  that  he  would  get  t^  imme- 
iattlf.  In  the  meon  time,  we  coUeeted  some  wood,  and  puttittg  it  upott 
be  live  embers  in  the  fire  place,  soon  made  a  large  fire.  This  was  a  most 
■difaitable  relief,  after  the  cold  night  we  had  passed  en  board  our'  mi- 
•nble  sloop.  We  found  tlmt  a  considemUe  quantity  of  snow  had  fallen  in 
Ui-part  of  the  lake,  though  we  had  not  met  with  any  during  the  passage. 

^  TIm  master  of  the  house,  with  two  of  his  sons-,  weto  soon  op,  and  having 
lot  the  kettle  cm  the  Bnf  made  preparations  for  breakfast.  About  tax 
/dodL,  hit  wifo  and  daughters,  two  pretty  little  giris,  came  into  the  kitchen, 
ehesi  we  were  assembled,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  we  had  the 
ilMimr  of  sitting  down  to  a  substantial  American  breakfieut,  consisting  of 
iggSi'lned  pork,  beefsteaks,  apple-tarts,  pickles,  cheese,  cider,  tea,  and.toasT 
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Mption,  to  be  examined  by  others.  The  remaiks  frequency 
thrown  out  concerning  the  avarice  of  the  Americans  are  spe- 
cimens either  of  very  imperfect  observation,  or  illiberal  pre- 
judice. If  your  own  books  fairly  exhibit  the  character  of  the 
people  of  Grreat  Britain,  the  difference  between  you  and  us, 
in  this  respect,  is  very  small ;  and  those  of  your  countrymen, 
and  of  other  European  nations,  who  settle  here,  certainly  ac- 
•feire  no  advantage  by  being  compared  with  our  citizens. 
Mr.  Weld  observes  repeatedly,  that  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try will  sell  any  thing,  for  which  they  can  find  a  good  majrket ; 
«nd  be  contented  to  live  miserably,  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
a4ditional  gain.  Such  remarks  are  unwarranted  respecting 
&e  farmers  of  this  country.  The  manner  in  which  the  people 
of  New-England  live,  I  have  already  described;  and  will 
leave  it  to  you  to  judge,  whether  they  do  not  live  as  well« 
iHiere  the  setflements  are  not  recent,  as  those  of  any  other 
ooiutttry,  who  are  not  possessed  of  more  property. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  kinds  of  misrepresentation, 
adopted  by  European  travellers  in  the  United  States,  is  found 
IB  the  use  of  the  irordf^mertean.  Thiis  word,  wheti  applied 
to  tiie  chartMster,  manners;  or  morals  of  the  people,  who  in- 
habit the  United  States,  is  scarcely  capable  of  having  any 
BDieaning.  Uke  European,  it  is  an  almost  merely  geo- 
graphical or  political  term.  Suppose  I  were  to  describe  the 
iMBHmevs,  morals,  or  character  of  the  British,  or  the  Spaniards, 

dipped  in  meUed  Inittertnd  millu.  We  were  surprised  at  seeiig  sacb  » 
miety.  of  eatables,  as  it  wa^.  not  a  tavern ;  but  the  farmer  was  a  mao  of 
prppertj,  au|)  carried  on  the  farming  business  to  a  considerable  extent.  Ha 
iliowed  us  a  great  number  of  cheeses  of  his  own  making ;  and,  for  churning 
bolter,  he  had  made  a  Idnd  of  half-barrel,  with  a  place  for  one  of  his  jooog 
bojs  to  Mt  astride  aj»  on  horseback-.  This  machine  mbring  up  and  down 
^vered  the.doublp  purfiose  af  achum  for  making  batter^  and  a  rocking 
borse  for  his  childreii. 

**  Having  made  an  excellent  break&st,  we  inquired  of  our  worthj  host  what 
we  had  to  pay.  He  said  be  sltould  be  satis6ed  with  a  York  shilling  (abont 
7d.  sterling);  this  however  we  considered  too  small  a  sum  for  the  trouble 
we  had  given  him  and  his  family,  and  the  handsome  manner  in  which  he  had 
entertained  us ;  we  therefore  gave  him  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  each,  that  being 
the  tavern  price  for  breakfast.  We  then  took  our  leave,  and  went  on  boar«l 
onr  vessel,  equally  pleased  with  the  disinterested  hospitality  of  the  Ame- 
rican &rmer,  as  with  the  comfortable  refreshment  we  had  received  at  hia 
Ikmse." 
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ii  the  use  of  this  word ;  and  should  actually  describe  the 
mners  of  the  Turks,  Hungarians,  or  Poles.  What  Briton, 
lat  Spaniard,  would  be  satisfied  with  the  description  ? 
A  few  observations  on  the  account,  ^ven  by  Mr.  Weld  of 
ing-Island,  will  conclude  what  I  wish  to  say  concerning  his 
»rk. 

Page  548.  ''  The  dreadful  maladies^  which  of  late  years 
ve  never  failed  to  rage  in  these  places  (the  large  towns  on 
3  coast  of  America),  during  certain  months." 
The  only  malady,  which,  at  the  period  specified,  raged  in 
Bse  places,  was  the  yellow  fever,  which  began  in  Phila- 
Iphia,  in  the  year  1793,  two  years  before  the  arrival  of 
r.Weld  in  the  United  States.  No  other  disease  had. 
Cling  the  period,  which  intervened  between  1798  and  the 
t^.  of  this  letter,  1797,  in  any  considerable  degree  prevailed* 
le  yellow  fever  had  spread  twice  in  Philadelphia;  enoe  in 
ew-York;  once,  to  a  small  extent,  in  Boston;  never  in 
ilem ;  once  in  Newburyport ;  once  in  Providence ;  never  in 
ewport.  Mr.  Weld  ought  certainly  to  have  been  better 
formed,  before  he  ventured  to  say  that  any  dreadful  mala- 
M  had  never  failed  to  rage  of  late  years  in  these  placesj 
ffing  certain  months. 

page  549.  **  The  permanent  residents  on  Long-Island  are 
iefly  of  Dutch  extraction*" 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  King^s  County,  in  the  year 
M,  was  4,495:  of  these,  1,432  were  blacks.  Subtract 
b  nnmber,  and  there  will  remain  3,065.  There  are  mord 
Bglish  residents  in  King^s  County,  by  a  considerable  number^ 
an  there  are  Dutch  in  the  other  two  counties.  The  whole 
imber  of  inhabitants  on  the  island,  in  1790,  was  96,949; 
^  which,  8,065  is  less  than  a  twelfth  part.  So  near  b 
[r*.  Weld's  assertion  to  truth.  Mr.  Weld  made  a  short  ex- 
mion  into  E^g's  County;  and  finding  that  the  greater 
imber  of  inhabitants  there  were  of  Dutch  extraction,  he 
oclnded  that  it  was  so  everywhere.  **  Ex  hoc  uno  djsoe 
tmia."  European  travellers  in  this  country  usually  make 
tear  general  conclusions  from  single,  or,  at  the  best,  from  a 
xy  few  insulated  facts. 

Page  549.  ''  It  is  a  common  saying  in  New- York,  that  a 
dng-Island  man  will  conceal  himself  in  the  house  on  the 
iproach  of  a  stranger.'* 
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I  have  spent  aboat  two  years  in  the  city  of  New- York,  ittiii 
oeyer  heacd  this  saying  mentioned.  Had  I  heard  it,  I  aboaM 
have  known,  that  it  was  ridiculously  false.  It  was  proMbly 
told  to  Mr.  Weld  by  a  mere  citizen,  who  had,  perhaps,  crossed 
BrooUyn  ferry  twice.  Mere  citizens  in  this,  and  I  presume 
in  all  other  countries,  are  not  uncommonly  profoundly  igndlRUt 
cif  the  legions  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  of  the  in- 
habitants  which  they  contain.  Very  generally,  indeed,  tttBf 
are  acquainted  with  their  own  business;  and  this  b«l  too 
often  is  the  boundary  of  their  knowledge.  Few  worse  in- 
foimants  concerning  this  country  can  be  found  than  mei^ 
ditisens ;  and  yet  from  these  men  is  unhappily  derived  most  of 
the  information  acquired  concerning  it  by  foreign  travellers. 
,  .1  have  visited  Long-Island  several  times,  and  made  Ae 
cvcuit  of  it  Mn  Weld  Umself  wiU  easUy  beUeve,  that  I  hmm 
llfd  more  interooursie  with  the  inhabitants  Usan  he  could  pe»- 
aibly  have.  I  shall>'  therefore,  beg  leave  to  inform  him,  that, 
however  awed  they  might  be  at  his  approach,  they  discover 
Bo  peculiar  marks  of  terfor,  or  diffidence,  in  their  intercourse 
with  ordinary  strangen;  but  receive  them,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  with  a  cheerful  good-will,  and  a  cordial 
hospitality. 

Ibid.  **  Widely  different  from  the  Anglo- Americans,  whose 
inquisitiveness  in  similar  circumstances  would  lead  ibem  to  a 
thousand  troublesome  and  impertinent  inquiries,  in  order  to 
discover  what  your  business  was  in  that  place,  and  how  they 
oould  possibly  take  any  advantage  of  it." 

This  contemptible  observation  has  been  so  often  repeated, 
that  one  would  think  even  prejudice  itself  would  be  weary  of 
uttering  it;  and  that  a  litde  truth  would  give  more  pleasure 
to  the  tongue,  merely  as  a  variety.  Mr.  Weld  has  too  much 
understanding,  and  ought  to  have  too  much  good-nature,  to 
have  stained  his  pages  with  it  For  my  own  opinions,  I  refer 
yon  to  observations  made  in  preceding  parts  of  this  work. 

Page  550.  **  Immense  quantities  of  grouse  and  deer  are 
found  amidst  the  brushwood,  with  which  it  (the  Bnishy  Plrai) 
is  covered,  and  which  is  so  well  calculated  to  afford  shelter  to 
these  animals." 

Great  numbers  of  deer  inhabit,  and  are  annually  killed  in 
the  forests,  by  which  the  interior  parts  of  Long-Islimd  are  so 
extensively  covered.     But  that  they  are  found  amidst  the 
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irothwood,  widi  which  the  Brushy  Flaio  is  covered,  and  found 
n  immenae  quantities,  I  have  first  learned  from  Mr.  Weld. 
Even  now  I  must  beg  him  to  explain  what  he  means  by  quan- 
tiiUs  of  deer. 

Nor  can  I  conceive  how  brush,  which  rarely  rises  to  the 
beig^t  of  three  feet,  though  it  may  furnish  a  convenient  shelter 
Rnt  grouse,  can  be  very  well  calculated  to  afibrd  shelter  to 


Ibid.  Mr.  Weld  observes,  that  several  of  the  Dutch  in- 
laidiitants  have  veiy  extensive  tracks  of  land  under  onlti- 
mlion. 

^ .This  must,  I  think,  be  a  mistake;  although  Mr.  Weld  has 
BMBtioned  the  same  tlung  in  several  places.  We  have  tracts^ 
M  I  believe  no  tracks  of  land  in  this  country.  The  thing, 
rtatever  it  be,  which  the  writer  means,  must  certainty  be 
p^gnKar  to  Europe,  if  not  ts  Gnat  Britain ;  and  ought,  as 
poll  aa  qwmiitus  of  deer,  to  have  been  explained  in  a  small 
l^ofisary  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

..i'Pflg»56S.  ''  I  shall  leave  it"  (tibat  is,  America)  '^  without 
i/tig^  and  without  entertaiaing  the  dig^test  wish  to  revisit 

it" 

Unless  Mr.  Weld  should  revisit  this  country  with  a  better 
iMPiper  than  he  displayed  in  his  work,  I  presume  every 
Aniericaii,  who  reads  this  concluding  sentence,  will  cordially 
mtji  Amen. 

I  am.  Sir,  ftc. 


.1 


■  ••*      «     I'm     tr* 


LETTER   III. 


Duke  De  La  Rochefoucauli. 

Dear  Sir; 

I  WILL  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  theTnh 
vels  of  the  Dake  De  La  Rochefouoault  De  Lianoourt  It  h 
remarkable,  that  these  three  trayellers  all  visited  the  Uaitod 
States  at  the  same  time ;  and  must,  one  would  suppose,  siaee 
in  many  instances  they  visited  the  same  scenes,  have  met  with 
(he  same  objects.  This,  however,  can  hardly  have  beoi  tho 
factt  if  we  are  to  form  our  conjectures  from  what  diey  hate 
written. 

Hie  Duke  De  La  Rochefoncault  is  plainly  of  a  supeikr 
character  in  several  respects  to  either  of  his  compeere.    Ho 
is  pleasant,  candid,  grateful,  and  honourable ;  equally  remoie 
from  the  scientific  vanity  of  Volney,  and  the  ilUnatuied  petu- 
lance of  Weld.     He  visited  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  character  of  lit 
inhabitants.    Whatever  object,  within  his  reach,  he  supposed 
likely  to  be  worth  his  investigation,  he  examiiied ;  and  oftoa 
with  a  patient  and  vigorous  inquisition.    To  such  persoBs^  as 
he  believed  capable  of  giving  him  useful  information,  he  appiiod 
for  it;  and  frequently  found  those,  who  ftornished  it  with  a 
good  degree  of  correctness.    When  he  was  treated  with  ci* 
vility,  he  was  pleased;  when  with  kindness,  he  was  gratefid.  - 
Generally,  he  is  distinguished  from  both  Volney  and  WeM,  m 
not  deriving  general  conclusions  from  a  single  fact,  or  a  voy 
small  number  of  facts;  and  from  the  former  partionlarly»  ii 
showing  no  disposition  to  originate  theories.     In  fairaesiof 
character  he  leaves  Weld  out  of  sight;  and  'm  honoaiaUe 
intentions  to  do  justice  to  the  country  which  he  was  ei- 
ploring. 

With  religion,  the  Duke  had  evidently  never  busied  faiinseif; 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have  known  omck  fif 
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subject  In  his  politics  he  was  altogether  a  Frenchman, 
iceming  these  two  subjects,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he 
dd  exercise  pretty  strong  prejudices;  and  whoever  had 
led  such  an  expectation  lAust,  in  reading  his  Travelsy  have 
id  it  realized.  Concerning  other  subjects,  his  prejudices 
fewer  than  those  of  most  trarellers ;  I  think  I  may  say, 
1  of  almost  any.  To  me  it  seems,  that  America  is  not  a 
9  indebted  to  fliis  nobleman,  for  being  willing  to  enter  so 
t)u^y  into  her  condition  and  character ;  and  for  having 
esented  it  in  so  long  a  series  of  details,  with,  so  much 
h.  Whether  ins  work  has  been  ejctensively  read  in 
iM^,  I  am  ignorant  In  this  country  it. has  certainly  been 
I  less  than  it  deserves. 

liD  the  Duke  has  fidlen  into  many  eirors.  Most  of  thelh 
'« however,  of  no  great  importance ;  and  few  of  them  the 
it  of  negfigehce.  AIniost  always  they  appear  to  be 
geaUe  to  erronelo/us  informants ;  to  ill  intentioiis  I''shou)d  ' 
attribute  any,  which  I  have  discovered. 
Ey  design  in  the  following  stricturi?s  is*  to  show  you  how 
the  Duke^s  infohniation  may  be  safety  made  an  object  dt 
nee.  .  You  will  understand,  that  there  are  many  mistakes 
hose  Travels,  which  I  have  purposely  omitted,  because  I 
gilt  the  number  which  I  have  selected  sufficient  for  my 
{li;'  and  because  I  take  little  pleasure  in  finding  filtitt  with 

laiaan.  •    ■  ■■■"'.;■/' 

id;  i;  pbge  852;  *'  General  Scfatiyfer,  ^o  faiteiid|l  to^p^r- 
e  dB  -the  land  on  his  own  dccoiint  ^t»  e*  of  thie  Irdq^oi^ 
i£fi  expinttkceB  strotig  oppotition  Irom  Timothy  Pickering, 
rik  smd  to  be  displeased,  that  hb  canttbt  come  th  for  a 
a  4i  thiB'  proposed  ihdettnallfication.  These  'particiilai^, 
fc-Itui#«fi^  persons,  who  tfaitik  tfaismi^vies  well  in- 
lad,  'n^y  yet  b^  mere  scanddbus  reports ;  althotigh  they 
ptto  ifliprobability  with  th^n.'' 

be  Dvke  De  La  Rochofoueault  is  in  several  instances  ad- 
itfoas  in  giving  characters,  and  attributing  designs.  I  pre- 
S'-lliat  BodiiDg  of  this  nature  could  be  imputed  to  General 
gier.  Had  the  Duke  known  Colonel  Pickering,  at  that 
p  as  well  as  I  have  known  him  since,  he  would  have 
ght  ihat  fliese  reports,  so  far  from  carrying  no  impro- 
litj  with  them,  were  mere  libels  on  the  character  of  this  gen- 

DL.  IV.  Q 
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tlemflii.  Aristkles  himself  wonU  not  hav^  entered  with  nore 
relactanoe,  or  indig^atioB,  upon  the  design  whicii  b  heie  ng- 
gested. 

Page  255.  Colonel  St.  Leger  **  succeeded  in  penetratngto 
the  fort,  which  he  besieged :  bnt  the  intelligence  of  Ihe 
capture  of  Greneral  Burgoyne's  amy  put  a  a peedy  end  to  tlr 
siege." 

Colonel  St  Leger  terminated  the  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix  m 
the  22d  of  August.  General  Buigoyne's  army  sanendered  oa 
die  17th  of  the  October  followii^. 

Page  365.  **  The  Episcopal  is  the  principal  rdigion  (t.  9. 
in  Schenectady),  altfaougii  the  town  contains,  also,  a  dMsdi 
for  German  Lutherans,  and  one  for  Presbyterians.  Tk 
Gennans  were  also  the  most  liberal  benefactors  to  de  ia- 
stitntion  of  a  college,  the  property  of  which  amovmts  afaea^ 
to  forty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  dolsoi 
and  one  thoosand  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  given  by  the 
states." 

There  is  no  German  Lutheian  church  in  Scheaecta^' 
The  Episcopal  is  not  the  prevalent  reUgion.  The  largest  eoa- 
gregation  by  far  was  at  that  time,  and  stiQ  is,  tliat  of  D«kh 
Calvinists.  The  Dutch,  not  the  Germans,  were  the  most  1»> 
beral  benefactors  to  the  institution  of  this  college.  The  bmi, 
possessed  by  this  seminary,  was  given  by  die  state  of  New* 
York,  not  by  the  states. 

Page  367.  '*  Albany  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  sedieMDts 
in  North- America,  and  was  formed  in  the  year  1600." 

Albany  began  to  be  settled  about  the  year  1612.  Aocir- 
ding  to  Smith,  the  first  fort  was  bnilt  in  1614. 

Ibid.  **  Vermont,  and  a  part  of  New-Hampsbiie,  faiflik 
also,  many  articles  of  trade." 

Vermont  trades  with  Albany :  New-Hampshire  does  not 

Page  400.  ''The  road  from  Mariborongfa  to  Boston* if i 
continued  village.  Twenty  miles  from  this  city  eontinaei  iP 
uninterrupted  line  of  handsome  houses,  «leanly  and  picawit 
villages,  neat  gardens,  and  fine  orchards,  wludi  fimD  iHo- 
gether  a  rich  and  delightful  prospect'' 

Now  let  us  hear  M.  Volney's  account  of  the  saas  sal^* 

*  About  thirty  miles. 
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*'  In  the  year  1796,  from  Boston  to  Rkhmond  in  Virginia, 
I  scarcely  marched  through  a  tract  of  three  miles  together  of 
cleared  land." 

The  Doke  and  M.  Volney  certainly  saw  with  diflferent 
ciptics. 

Ibid.  **  You  see  everywhere  numerous  churches,  of  a  sim- 
ple construction,  but  neatly  painted,  -and  furnished  with  fine 
spires. 

This  account,  which  is  perfectly  just,  is  not  altogether  ac- 
cordant with  the  account  given  of  this  subject  by  the  Christian 
Observer's  correspondent,  on  which  I  formerly  made  some 
atrietnres. 

Page  401.  "  A  wooden  bridge,  including  the  causeway 
leading  to  it,  is  a  mile  in  length." 

The  length  of  this  bridge,  and  its  causeway,  is  seven  thou- 
sand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  and  a  half  feet. 

Page  406.  "  His  (t.  a.  Mr.  Thomas  Bussell's)  assessment^ 
under  the  sole  head  of  capitation  or  poll  tax,  amounted  to 
Blteen  hundred  dollars." 

Mr.  Russell's  poll  tax  was  the  same  with  that  of  every 
other  man,  who  pays  this  tax :  and,  I  presume,  never  amoun- 
ted to  fifteen  dollars.  Mr.  Russell  possessed  a  fortune  of 
about  fourteen  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  must  have  paid 
n  large  tax:  but  his  poll  tax  was  no  more  than  that  of  a  day- 
labourer. 

Ibid.  "Many  colleges  have  been  instituted  in  this  state, 
which  are  scattered  through  its  whole  extent" 

These  numerous  colleges,  about  which  somebody  must 
have  abused  the  Duke^s  confidence,  are,  Hatrard,  Williams, 
and  Bowdoin  colleges ;  the  latter  in  the  district  of  Maine. 

Page  443.  "  The  common  drink  throughout  all  America  is 

The  common  drink  throughout  all  New-England,  New- 
Tork,  and  a  considerable  part  of  New-Jersey,  except  tibe 
iMont  setttements,  is  cider. 

Plage  447.  **  Penobscot  is  the  only  town  in  these  parts: 
tnd  it  consists  of  a  diousand  houses." 

Tile  township  of  Penobscot  contained  in  1790  a  thousand 
forty-eight  inhabitants.     In  1796,  it  was  divided  into  two 
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townships :  Penobscot  containing  995 ;  and  Castine,  con- 
taining 665 :  total,  1,600.  The  number  of  hoosea  in  both  iBaj 
possibly  have  been  from  260  to  270. 

Page  448.  **  The  young  people  of  both  sexes,  however, 
especially  the  yoimg  women,  are  desirous  of  a  church,  id 
which  they  might  have  an  opportunity  to  assemble  every  week, 
and  to  display  their  persons.  In  New-England  they  refiraiD 
on  Sunday,  with  weak  superstition,  even  from  the  most  hum- 
less  sports ;  but  it  is,  in  truth,  because  it  affords  them  an  op- 
portunity of  going  from  home,  that  these  people  are  so  ibod 
of  visiting  the  church.^' 

The  Duke  would  have  done  wisely  (as  would  M.  Yofaiev 
also)  had  he  wholly  declined  meddling  with  religion*  On  this 
subject  both  these  writers  are  of  course  erroneous.  The  Duke 
allows,  that  the  NewrEngland  people  are  actually  fond  of 
visiting  the  church.  As  they  refrain  on  Sunday,  even  witli 
weak  superstition,  from  the  most '  harmless  sports,  they  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  visit  the  church,  through  life,  for  the 
sake  of  going  from  home,  and  meeting  with  their  neighbours; 
since  they  cannot  sport  with  them,  even  in  the  most  haiinlesB 
manner;  and  since  they  actually  can  and  do  go  from  home, 
and  meet  their  neighbours  at  their  pleasure,  and  indulge  tbenh 
selves  in  whatever  sports  they  wish.  That  my  iSur  country- 
women, especially  ''  the  young  women/'  are  willing  to  diqday 
their  persons  and  their  dress,  on  proper  occasions,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  deny.  But  I  altogether  doubt,  whether  there  is 
in  the  world  an  equal  collection  of  human  beings,  posseoBiig 
in  greater  numbers,  or  in  higher  degrees,  the  pi^ty  of  ^ 
Gospel,  or  an  equal  number  to  which  the  remark  of  M.  De 
La  Rochefoucault  is  with  less  propriety  applicable. 

Again,  page  447.  "  Throughout  all  America  the  boiMiD; 
of  a  new  church,  for  each  parochial  district,  is  considered  «< 
very  burthensome  expense." 

Out  of  New-England  there  are,  in  the  proper  sense,  io 
parochial  districts.  This  observation,  then,  is  capable,  of  so 
application  but  to  New- England.  Whether  the  people  of  tiw 
county  are  reluctant  to  build  churches,  and  to .  encounter  ib 
expense  of  their  erection,  may  be  easily  determined  from  tk 
vast  number  which  they  have  built .  from  the  b^inpiiVf  ^ 
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from  the  namerons  instances  in  which  they  are  pniling  down 
the  old  ones,  and  building  others,  which  are  larger  and  hand- 
somer. 

Page  474.     *'  Salem  is  separated  from  Beverly  only  by  a 
bridge  fifteen  feet  in  length." 

I  presmne  this  mnst  be  an  error  of  the  press :  the  bridge  is 
fifteen  hmidred  feet  in  length. 

Page  477.     ''  Salem  contains,  upon  an  average,  sixty-nine 
dioosand  inhabitants." 

Saiem  contained,  according  to  the  census  of  1790,  7,921 
inhabitants. 

Ibid.  "  Lynn,  which  is  dependent  on  the  former  place 
(t.  e.  Salem).** 

Lynn  is  in  no  respect  dependent  upon  Salem. 

Page  478.  ''  C^eneral  Warren,  who  commanded  in  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Bunker^s  Hill." 

In  this  battle  General  Warren  was  a  volunteer,  and  had  no 
command. 

Ibid.  **  The  fort  stood — the  taking  of  which  cost  the 
Eog^  90  officers  and  1,400  men." 

The  loss  of  the  British  on  this  occasion  was  in  a  very  small 
degree  owing,  m  any  manner,  to  the  imperfect  work,  here 
styled  a  fort ;  formed  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  ca- 
pable of  containing  but  a  small  part  of  the  Americans  who 
were  engaged.  The  action  was  a  regular  battle,  in  which  the 
line  extended  across  the  peninsula. 

Page  483.  ''  These  fugitives  from  persecution  had  not 
been  here  more  than  two  years  when  they  declated  war  against 
file  Indians.* 

Similar  assertions  are  found,  vol.  ii,  p.  152. 
"    The  Plymouth  colonists  landed  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1619.    The  first  war  declared  by  any  of  the  New-England 
colonists  against  the  Indians  was  that  against  the  Pequods  in 
*tfie  year  1637.    The  second  was  that  against  Philip,  1675. 
'The  former  of  these  was  seventeen,  and  the  latter  fifty-five 
years  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth.  Never  was  there  a  more 
ibsolate  slander  than  that  which  is  contained  in  these  asser- 
tions of  fhe  Duke.    The  colonists  acted  only  on  the  defeur 
^ve,  and  laboured  with  all  their  might  to  avoid  war  in  both 
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Ibidi-  '*  New  emignuDtB  arrived  heFs,  ftom  tiaie  to  tine, 
(v6m  Europe.  Other  «ettlementa  were  formed.  FoKe,  or 
artifice,  extorted  from  the  Indians  new  cessions  of  teiritoiy." 

Again,  **  Without  any  prejudice  against  the  e6kmtU,  or 
in  faTour  of  the  natives,  it  may  be  reasonably  believed,  thift 
the  greater  part  of  the  enormities  and  crimes,  attiibvted  to  Ihe 
Indians,  originated  primarily  from  the  condact  of  the  £iir»* 
pean  settlers  on  tiieir  possessions.** 

When  the  colonists  of  New-England  purchased  hud  of  the 
Indians,  tiiey  gave  a  fair,  foil  price  for  what  they  height 
Purchases  of  this  nature  extended  oYet  almost  all  the  eokmi 
of  Massadiusetts«  Plymouth,  Conneotieut,  and  Bhode-Uaid. 
After  the  wars  with  the  Pequods,  I%ilip,  and  the  Nanhagaa- 
setts,  they  claimed^  as  all  other  nations  have  done,  the  righti 
of  conquest »  and  never  were  these  rights  claimed  with  sore 
absolute  justice.    The  war  in  each  ease  was  merely  defensiye, 
and  die  injustice  of  the  aggressors  was  of  the  grossest  and 
most  provoking  nature,    ^e  colonists,  without  an  ankind  act 
on  Aeir  pact,  were  murdered  in  the  most  Inratal  manner  hj 
the  Indians.    They  made  patient  and  earnest  eflTorfa  to  obtris 
justice,  but  it  was  obstinately  refused.     In  tUs  situatioD,  if  is 
any  which  ha^  ever  existed,  war  was  demanded.    After  tk 
offending  tribes  were  vanquished,  lands  were  given  to  the  8■^ 
viving  Indians,  who  remained  in  the  country,  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  the  maintenance  of  them  all,  ev«i  in  their  own  aiode 
of  life ;  and,  what  was  at  least  of  as  much  importance,  woe 
secured  to  them  against  both  firauds  and  purchases,  so  tUi 
most  of  them  are  holden  to  the  present  day.    Where  shaU  ve 
find  the  historic  page  equally  clean  in  this  respect  ?    No  trBB- 
actions  of  men  are  more  pure,  than  those  eonceming  the  jnt- 
chase  of  lands  from  the  Indians  whiok  are  left  upon  record,  if 
most,  if  fiot  a&,  of  them  are  in  the  town  records  throogbsit 
New-England.    There  is,   therefore,  no  foundation  ibr  tts 
senseless  calumny,  unless,  indeed;  the  faEsehood  faasbeeiio 
often  told,  that  every  slanderer  has  acquired  a  right  to  talK 
again. 

"Whether  the  enonnities  and  crimes,  alihributod  tolheb- 
dians,  derived  their  primary  origin  fiM>m  the  condact  of  lb 
New-England  encroachers,  may  be  conjectured  fiom  this  000- 
sideration,  that  they  existed  antecedently  to  the  arrival  cf  A^ 
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^loliinta,  md  w«ie  found  by  iliem  idreAdy  existing  as  esta* 
bBflhed  onstoms.  Accordingly  they  were  practised  on  each 
ottiflr. 

From  a  period,  not  long  after  the  termination  of  Philip's 
war,  the  chief  source  of  these  enormities  and  crimes  was  the 
French  government  in  Canada^  **  We  have  found,''  says 
Grovemor  Shute,  ^'  by  more  than  threescore  years  experiencci 
that  we  had  always  lived  in  perfect  peace  with  our  neighbour- 
ing Indians,  had  it  not  been  for  tiie  instigation^  protection, 
•appljr,  and. •  even. passonal  assistance  of  the  French."  See 
Letter  to  RoUe^  February  21, 1718,  Hist,  CoU,  vol.  v. 

Page  485.  **  Pit-ooal  and  iron-stone  are  plentifuL" 

Pit-ooal  baa  hitherto  not  been  found,  either  in  Pljrmonth,  or 
ia  any  other  part  of  New-Eng^and«  except  very  lately  in 
Bhode-Island. 

''  His  family"  (I  e.  the  family  of  WilUam  Rotch)  '*  has  been 
Hot  some  generations  engaged  here  in  trade/' 

The  truth  is,  the  town  of  New-Bedford  was  settled  in  1764 
Mr.  B4>tch  himself  purchased  it,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned in  these  Letters, 

IlHd.  **  The  iHread  is  commonly  made  of  maize  and  bariey ; 
and  this  is,  indeed,  their  usual  bread  throughout  their  whole 
state." 

•  Barley  has  never,  nHthin  my  knowledge,  been  employed  as 
a  material  for  making  bread  in  New-England. 

Page  496.  ''  It  is  usual  for  young  people  at  the  age  of 
tflirteen  to  leave  the  &mily  of  their  parents,  and  go  into  the 
service  of  others.  The  parents  find  it  vain  to  endeavour  to 
4(etain  them,  for,  if  not  permitted  to  work  as  others  do,  they 
will  not  work  at  home." 

.  The  Duke  must  have  been  in  a  reverie  when  he  wrote  these 
aentences.  Children  in  New-England  are  usually  imder  a 
j&cy  efficacious  parental  government,  and  would  regard  a  de- 
jwrtion  of  their  home  as  the  last  misfortune.  Were  they  dis- 
|WMed  to  this  conduct,  the  law  would  punish  both  them  and 
those  by  whom  they  were  received. 

■  .  Pagie  511.  *'  Shq>s,  which  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty 
4oiia:barthien*  take  their  lading  in  Connecticut  river  at  New^ 
Haven." 

Hew- Haven  is  thirty-four  miles  west  of  Oonneoticut  river. 
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and  it  is  premimed  that  no  ship  from  that  rirer  erer  toA  in  iti 
lading  at  Nefw- Haven. 

In  vol.  i,  p,  514,  he  observes,  that  "  the  notes  of  the  New^ 
London  bank  are  for  %  dkdlar.''  On  the  same  page  lie  ob- 
serves, that  '*  the  notes  of  the  Norwich  bank  are  tat  Uf  It 
dollar ;''  and,  p.  619,  that  '*  the  notes  of  Hartford  bank  are 
for  a  dollar  each. 

The  notes  of  diese  and  of  all  other  American  banks  are,  and 
ever  have  been,  of  just  such  an  amount,  from  a  dollar  iq|>- 
i^ards,  as  the  directors  please;  and  there  never  was  a  bank 
which  issued  notes  of  only  a  single  given  amount 

Page  515  and  516,  the  Duke  makes  several  observations 
on  the  imperfection  of  the  husbandry  in  Connecticut.  The 
whole  passage  is  too  long  to  be  quoted,  and  is  generaUy  er- 
roneous. 

Our  husbandry  is  sufficiently  imperfect;  but,  taken  to- 
gether, it  is  inferior  to  that  of  no  state  in  the  Union.  In  say- 
ing this  I  speak  ihe  common  language  of  the  country. 

Page  521.  '*  Some  silver  firs  are  thinly  scattered  over  tUs 
tract,"  i,  0,  between  Northford  and  New-Haven. 

The  Duke  mistook  a  kind  of  juniper  for  silver  firs,  and  was 
perfectly  right  in  saying  that  they  make  a  poor  a|^>earaDoe. 
His  accounts  of  our  forests  are  commonly  erroneous ;  and  ke 
often  finds  other  trees^  beside  firs,  where  no  future  travdier 
will  ever  find  them.  * 

Ibid.  **  Two  great  stone  buildings,  belonging  to  the  col- 
lege, with  Ae  church  and  assembly-house,  standing  round  the 
churchyard,  compose  the  principal  part  of  the  town.** 

I  think  the  Duke  must  have  written  this  sentence  when  ke 
was  asleep,  or  else  must  have  given  us  one  of  his  dreams,  er 
else  the  New- Haven  spoken  of  must  be  that  which  he  lias 
placed  upon  Connecticut  river. 

There  were  at  that  time  three  brick  buildings  belonging  to 
tiie  college,  and  fronting  the  green  in  a  row>  There  wete, 
also,  four  churches  and  a  state-house.  It  is  difficait  to  aott- 
ceive  how  the  four  buildings,  mentioned  by  tbe  Duke,  eoald 
compose  the  prindpal  part  of  a  town,  consisting  of  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  houses,  the  least  number  attributable  to  New- 
Haven  at  that  period. 

Page  fi22»    ''  Only  one  of  these  ships  saib  to  Surope; 
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WM&Mt  makes  its  toyages  to  tlie  West  Indies.  The  re- 
immng  vessels  (t.  e.  forty-eight)  are  engaged  in  the  coasting 
mde*" 

There  are  foorteen  or  fifteen  coasting  Tessels  belonging  to 
Sew- Haven ;  and  the  number  may  possibly  at  some  time  or 
Hktat  have  amounted  to  twenty.  The  remainder  have  always 
leen  ^oaployed  in  foreign  trade. 

Page  538.  **  Most  of  the  inhabitants  <of  New-Haven)  have 
maa  farms  in  the  neighbourhood." 

This  would  be  a  very  pleasant  story  if  it  were  conect,  but 
ery  few  of  them  were  then,  or  are  now,  able  to  boast  of  such 
ft  possession. 

P^ige  625.  **  The  most  excessive  intolerance,  the  most 
iol0nt  persecution,  ensued,  against  the  Quakers  in  particular, 
rbo  were  treated  as  the  worst  of  heretics;  were  tortured, 
lanished,  beaten  with  stripes,  even  put  to  death." 

In  tile  year  1666,  the  legislatures  of  Connecticut  and  New- 
laven  colonies,  in  consequence  of  a  recommendation  from 
he- commissioners  of  the, four  united  colonies,  made  a  law 
gainst  **  Quakers,  Ranters,  Adamites,  and  such  like  noto- 
todft  heretics,  forbidding  all  persons  within  the  colony  to  en- 
Bftain  such  heretics  unnecessarily,  on  penalty  of  five  pounds, 
bd  all  towns  to  sufier  such  entertainment  on  the  same  pe- 
iaky  per  wedc.  The  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  assist- 
His  were  empowered  to  commit  them  to  prison,  or  send  ttiem 
«C  of  die  colony*  Persons,  unnecessarily  discoursing  ^th 
ItoBi,  were  fined  twenty  shillings ;  those,  who  kept  their  books, 
en  shillings^  County-courts  were  required  to  suppreto  their 
WMdcB ;  and  masters  of  vessels  were  required  not  to  bring  diem 
nlo  the  colony.  If  they  did,  they  were  ordered  to  carry  them 
Alt  ttgidn,  at  their  first  setting  sail  from  the  port,  where  they 
mded  them,  on  penalty  of  twenty  pounds.**  This  is  the  only 
sew  aver  made  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut  against  heretics. 
Etwas  intolerant;  but  did  not  display  the  most  excessive  in- 
denuioe.  It  exhibits  a  spirit  of  persecution,  but  not  of  the 
■oat  violent  kind.  When  the  Duke  wrote  this  sentoice,  he 
HiKainly  had  forgotten  the  scenes  which  were  acted  throughout 
Ofvoral  centuries  in  his  own  country.  But  he  informs  us,  Aat 
lie  Quakers  were  tortured,  banished,  beaten  with  stripes,  and 
yvon  put  to  death. 
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Thu  law  was  made,  as  I  have  obsenred,  od  a  recommflDda- 
tion  of  the  commissioners.  Dr.  Trumbull  says,  that  it  was  of 
short  continuance,  and  that  nothing  of  importance  appeaiy  to 
have  been  transacted  upon  it,  either  in  the  oolony  of  JNew- 
Haven  or  that  of  Connecticut.  It  does  not  appear,  that  aa 
individual  Quaker  ever  suffered  in  Connecticut^  in  his  penoa 
or  property,  on  the  score  of  religion.  Quakers  were,  tbeie- 
fore,  not  banished,  tortured,  abused  with  stripes*  nor  pat  to 
death. 

No  person  was  ever  tortured  in  Conpecticat,  for  any  res- 
son,  by  any  judicial  court ;  nor  in  New-England ;  nor,  so  fiff 
as  my  knowlege  extends,  in  any  of  the  United  States, 

Ibid.  ''  Before  which  (t.  e.  the  legislature),  all  suits  it 
law  may  be  brought  by  a  last  appeal." 

No.  civil  suit  could  be  brought  by  appeal  before  the  fegu- 
lature,  where  the  sum  depending  was  less  than  five  thouiaDd 
dollars. 

Ibid.  **  The  governor  presides  in  the  council,  and  i>  ^ 
speaker  in  the  house  of  representatives." 

He  certainly  must  be  a  strange  sort  of  a  governor  to  koU 
both  these  offices,  and  stranger  still  if  he  executed  them,  sioce 
the  council  sat  in  one  chamber,  and  the  representatives  is 
another  at  the  same  time. 

Ibid.  *'  Besides  which,  he  can  in0uence  the  voices  of 
several  other  members  of  the  legislature." 

The  governor  of  Connecticut  has  no  official  means  rf  in- 
fluence ;  and  if  he  were  to  use  any  other  means,  besides  nek 
as  are  involved  in  the  character  of  a  wise  and  good  niai|»  it 
would  cost  him  his  place. 

Ibid.  '*  The  members  of  the  supreme  judicial  courts,  tkne 
of  the  county  courts,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace,  are  nomi- 
nated from  among  the  legislature." 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  cannot  be  meoh 
bers  of  the  legislature.  The  judges  of  the  county  courts  mff 
be,  and  some  or  other  of  them,  probably,  always  are.  There 
is,  however,  no  legislature,  of  which  n^oiy  of  them  are  owo- 
bers.  Whether  justices  of  the  peace  are  thus  noniinated  fltfj 
be  determined  from  this  fact :  there  are  fifty-seven  rqueses- 
tatives  in  the  counties  of  Hartford  and  New^Haven,  apd  * 
hundred  and  eighty-five  justices.    The  proportion  is  proboUj 
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the  samey  tnbstantianyy  elsewhere.  The  truth  is,  this  asser- 
tion is  entirely  groundless. 

Page  527.  **  Without  these  conditions  (t.  e.  the  possession 
of  a  hundred  dollars,  or  a  residence  of  sue  years),  he  wHl  not 
obtain  relief  from  distress  in  poverty,'* 

Every  person,  who  is  in  distress  firom  poverty,  obtains  im- 
mediate and  certain  relief,  and  that  equally,  whether  he  be  an 
inhabitant  or  a  stranger.  The  only  diflference  is,  tfiat  the  ex- 
penses incurred  for  an  inhabitant  are  charged  to  the  town ; 
#liile  those  incurred  for  a  stranger  are  charged  to  the 
Mate. 

Page  538.  **  The  general  assembly  has  likewise  the  power 
of  settling  ministers." 

The  power  of  settling  ministers  is  vested  solely  in  the  several 
ooDgregations. 

Page  S89.  "  Although  the  letter  of  the  law  has  esta- 
bGahed  freedom  of  religious  sentiments  in  Connecticut,  such 
freedom  is,  however,  far  from  being  known  here.  Fresby- 
lerianism  reigns  in  all  its  rigour,  despotism,  and  intolerance. 

The  Duke  is  always  unhappy  when  he  speaks  of  religious 
tabjects.  If  freedom  of  religious  sentiments  is  not  estdbUshed 
Bi 'Connecticut,  if  it  is  not  known  in  its  fullest  extent,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  say  where  it  is  known.  Not  a  legal  disadvantage 
it  laid  upon  any  man  for  his  religious  sentiments.  Every  man 
may  here  think  and  worship  as  he  pleases.  Even  those,  who 
mduippily  do  not  wonhip  at  all,  meet  with  no  molestation. 
Hie  several  religious  sects  live  together  in  absolute  harmony. 
It  is  true  we  do  not  think  very  favourably  of  persons  who  are 
Irreligious  and  immoral,  and  this  perhaps  may  be  what  the 
9like  intends ;  but  both  the  laws  and  the  inhabitants  suffer 
ftkm  quiedy  to  pursue  their  own  couraes,  so  far  as  their  re- 
Egions  sentiments  are  concerned.  Presbyterians  have  no  pe- 
bdiar  privileges,  and  claim  none.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to 
iM>nceive  how  Presbyterianism  can  here  be  intolerant;  still 
liofo  how  it  can  reign ;  and  most  of  all  how  it  can  be  despotic. 
All  these  imply  some  supmority  over  others ;  but  Presby- 
Mhnism  here  has  none. 

?i*It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  Presbyterianism  (that  is, 
m  the  New-Eogland  sense)  was  once  the  established  re- 
l%iiQr  iyf  Connecticttt;  and  that,  fdthougfa  those,  who  profess 
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it,  have  always  been  a  vast  mqority  of  the  inhdiHaBtB,  they, 
by  a  law,  which  themselves  made,  voluntarilj  placed  otede- 
Dominations  upon  the  same  footiiig  with  themsrives. 

lUd.  "  Every  town,  forming  a  regolar  iDcoiponition,  nut 
keep  a  grammar  school." 

Thb  is  an  error.  Every  town  is  incorporated;  bntefei; 
town  is  not  obliged  to  keep  a  grammar  achooL 

Page  531.  ''  The  considerations,  which  moved  the  iq;i»> 
latore  to  determine,  as  they  did,  in  this  business,  were  iMpect 
to  property,  and  the  fear  of  dangerous  consequences,  as  I9ielf 
to  arise  from  a  sudden  and  general  emancipation.'' 

This  is  an  error.    The  determination  referred  to  was,  thit 
every  black,  bom  in  the  state  after  the  year  1784^  shouU  be 
free  at  adult  age.    The  considerations,  which  prevented  tke 
legislature  of  Connecticut  from  emancipating  all  the  ikvsi 
within  the  state  at  once,  were  tiie  following.     A  considerable 
number  of  the  inhabitants  believed  slavery,  as  it  existed  hatt, 
to  be  justifiable.     Many  of  these,  who  were  alave-holden,  in- 
sisted, that  they  had  bought  their  slaves  under  the  proteelini 
and  countenance  of  the  government ;  and  that  therefore,  if 
their  slaves  were  taken  firom  them,  they  should  have  an  equit- 
able claim  upon  the  government  for  remuneration.     Byothm 
it  was  considered  as  a  violent  act  to  take  them  away,  alAoagh 
they  cordially  wished  them  emancipation.    The  legislative  ad, 
which  has  been  alluded  to,  was  really  a  oompn»nise  between 
tiie  parties  on  this  subject,  and  was  the  more  readily  aceeiM 
to,  because  it  was  generally  thought,  that  those,  who  had  lept 
slaves,  and  had  received  the  benefit  of  their  labour  througM 
their  working  years,  ought  now  to  support  them;  and  not  to 
throw  them  as  a  burthen  upon  the  community.    From  tk 
slaves  themselves  there  wais  not,  and  could  not  poasUyte, 
any  apprehension.    There  was  never  any.  law  aathoniil 
slavery.    The  practice  was  adopted,  merely  because  it  kii 
been  pursued  in  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions. 

The  whole  number  of  slaves  in  the  state,  accor^ig  to  m 
last  census,  was  three  hundred  and  ten. 

Page  536.  "  The  ministers,  who  in  conseqiwaiee  if  tWr 
mutual  wrangKngs,  and  their  fierce  intoleraiioe»  hive' lilt 
much  of  the  high  influence  which  they  onoe  possesnl.* 

The  ministers  of  Connecticut  do  not  wiangler  and  Aeytfi 
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intolenuit.     Our  brethren,  who  inhabit  the  states  south  of 

egmplain,  even  to  this  day,  that  the  influence  of  ministers, 

),  is  stiU  too  high.     . 

ibid*    "  Such  as  possess  extraordinary  wealth  are  veiy 

ious  to  conceal  their  fortunes  from  the  Tigihint  and  in- 

oua  jealousy  of  their  fellow  cituBens." 

ins  is  a  groundless  nusappreheosion  at  the  I>uke.    There 

ka  such  jealousy  on  the  one  hand,  and  no  such  anxiety  on 

other. 

bid*    *'  No  culture,  but  that  of  meadows,  no  tillage  ap- 

rs;**  i.  e.  between  Fairfield  and  Stamford. 

liere  is  no  part  of  New-England,  equally  extenstve,  in 

Bh  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  tillage,  and  a  less  of 

idow.    Indeed  the  proportion  of  tillage  is  as  great  as  can 

list  with  good  husbandry. 

bid.    **  It  is  said,  that  the  soil  in  general  is  sufficiently 

d  for  bearing  com,  but  that  the  nature  of  the  climate  sub- 

s  the  crop  to  a  blasting,  that  never  fails  to  spoil  it  in  its 

vth.    These  disadvantages  aifect  the  whole  territory,  lying 

^this  ooast" 

'.  will  not  examine  the  philosophy  of  the  Duke's  informants. 

qr  were  erroneous  in  the  facts.    The  real  blast  is  the  Hes- 

bid.    **  From  this  place  (Stamford)  the  coast  of  Long 

nd  is  forty,  firom  New-Haven  it  is  not  more  than  twenty, 

Bs  distance.** 

Jhe  coast  of  Long  Island  is  twelve  miles  from  Stamford, 

1  twenty-nine  from  New-Haven. 

Hge  680.  *'  Ships  of  small  burthen  make  their  way  through 

Sound  to  New-York." 

Hops  of  all  siaces  pass  easily  through  the  Sound  to  HeU- 

»•    American  firigates  of  forty-four  guns,  and  sixteen  hun- 

i  tons  burthen,  go  safely  through  that  passage. 

hid.    **  The  passage  to  the  island  of  New- York  b  by 

Ig^s  finrry,  at  the  distance  of  fourten  miles  from  that  city." 

t  should  have  been  written,  "  the  passage  to  New- York 

ly  King^s  bridge,  &c."    King^s  feiiy,  is  a  feny  over  the 

dsoDv  about  forty-four  miles  from  New- York. 

^lage  641.   The  description  g^ven  of  the  lands  on  CoiHieo- 

t  river  is  in  many  respects  imperfect  and  «nvmaous. 
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Vol.  ii,  page  141.  **  That,  which  above  all  the  othen  moA 
violently  clashed  with  the  maxims  and  interests  ct  die  synod, 
was  his  declaration,  '  that  punishment,  inflicted  for  matters  of 
conscience,  was  persecution.' " 

The  whole  of  this  story  is  erroneously  told :  but  die  par- 
ticulars are  too  numerous  for  insertion  in  this  place,    lb. 
Williams  had  certainly  some  considerable  excellencies  in  his 
character^  and  as  certainly  some  serious  defects.    *'  Qood 
sensit  valde  sensit"    Whatever  opinion  he  took  up,  as  t  pot 
of  his  own  system^  he  seized  with  a  rank  hold.     His  opinioDi 
on  several  religious  subjects  were  rigid,  and  straitened,  to  i 
degree  rarely  paralleled;  and  some  of  them  were  eertniljf 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  society,  and  to  religion.    Amosg 
other  doctrines,  he  held  it  to  be  oalawM  to  eommwie  vii 
his  brethren  in  Boston^  unless  they  would  acknowledge  tbes* 
selves  to  have  sinned  iii  communing  with  the  church  of  Es^ 
land  before  their  emigration,  and  declare  their  repentSBOfl. 
He  denied  that  die  magistrate  could  lawfully  punish  bbs- 
phemy,  profaneness^  ot  sabbath-breaking;  or  tender  an  mA 
to  a  man  whom  he  believed  to  be  unregenerate.    He  dechnd 
it  to  be  unlawful  for  a  Christian  to  pray  with  a  man  whom  lie 
believed  to  be  of  this  character,  even  a  m^nber  ef  his  hnAf; 
and  that  it  was  unlawful  to  give  thanks  after  the  sacraflM^ 
supper,  or  after  common  meals.    He  proninmced  the  chndief 
of  New-England  polluted  and  anti-cfaristiaa;  and  refused  ti 
commune  with  the  members  of  his  own  church,  unless  tlMf 
would  separate  from  the  other  churches.     He  was  bapli»d  i 
second  time,  in  March  1699,  by  one  of  the  liieidireB  of  Ui 
church ;  but  after  a  short  time  he  determined^  lliat  bqrfiia 
ought  not  to  be  administered  at  all,  without  an  imnwbti 
revelation.    For  the  second*  third,  and  fourth,  of  these  taoA 
he  was  banished.    But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Mr.'Wi- 
liams  was  not  banished  for  holding  these  opanons.    He  ooa* 
versed,  preached,  wrote,  and  acted.     He  refined  to  take  tk 
oath  of  fidelity  himself,  and  taught  others  to  fefose.    llfiMMi 
iaid,  **  He  spake  dangerous  words.''    Mather  ssid^  **  H6 
preached  furiously  against  the  patent,  which  was  die  fimnb^ 
tion  of  the  government.     In  a  sirailv  manner  he  strask  if 
the  character  and  existence  of  the  New-England  dhvoto* 
and  boldly  pronounced  them  antichristian.    Finally,  he  refitfi' 
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>  pray  with  his  own  wife  and  family,  or  to  ask  a  blessings  at 
leals  witb  them,  becaase  they  attended  public  worship  with 
la  church  at  Saleniy  which  refused  to  withdraw  from  com- 
lunion  with  the  neighbouring  churches. 

In  the  infant  state  of  the  New- England  government  and 
hnrches,  such  a  man  threatened  not  only  their  peace,  but 
leir  existence.  He  was  plainly  a  man  of  talents ;  bold,  rest- 
mBt  regardless  of  consequences,  and  in  his  judgment  and 
selings,  and  in  his  ecclesiastical  conduct  also,  at  least  as  in- 
denmt  towards  those  who  differed  from  him,  as  they  in  their 
iiil  conduct  towards  him.  They  took  not  a  little  pains  to  re- 
Udm  him,  and  {dainly  were  Tery  much  at  a  loss  how  to  live 
ritli  him  in  peace.  Any  alteration  in  hb  opinions  and  prac- 
(,  except  what  was  originated  by  his  own  mind,  was  hope- 
He  was  sure  of  being  right.  He  was  right  when  he 
0U  the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism.  He  was  right  when  he 
ra»  baptized  anew  by  one  of  the  members  of  his  own  church 
1  Providence*  He  was  right  when,  after  this,  he  re-baptised 
0«eral  of  them.  He  was  right  when  he  told  them,  that  in  all 
hn  he  had  been,  deluded  and  had  misled  them ;  that  their  last 
mp^sm^  as  well  as  the  first,  was  a  nullity ;  and  that  they  must 
attOMBce  all  that  had  been  hitherto  done,  and  wait  the  coming 
if  ttew  apostles. 

Page  142.  **  The  accusation  brought  against  him  was  <M4y 
i  |vetext  to  cloak  the  jealousy  entertained  of  his  influence  by 
3«veiiior  Winthrop  and  others.  But  that  pretext  was  an  e& 
aetiial  mean  of  accomplishing  their  views ;  and  Coddington 
Ming  banished,"  Sue. 

This  is  an  error.  Mr.  Coddington  was  not  banished.  He 
WBOved  quietly  from  Boston  to  Bhode-Island.  All  the  his* 
iity  which  I  can  find  concerning  this  subject  says  otherwise. 
Hiw  Coddington  was  an  assistant ;  and,  having  become  an  An- 
tkwwnian,  probably  by  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  was 
l«ft  out  of  the  list  of  magistrates  by  his  countrymen.  He  then* 
ipi  company  with  some  others,  purchased  Aquetneck,  which 
im-  named  Bhode-Island.  In  his  latter  days  he  became  a 
QMker. 

Ptage  148.  "  Taunton  and  Dvham«  each  the  capital  of  a 
eiMDtjr  of  similar  name." 
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Taunton  is  the  capital  of  a  county  named  Bristol  Dedkun, 
not  Durham,  is  the  capital  of  a  county  named  Norfolk. 

Page  152.  "  But  soon  these  new*comon  became.  peIl^ 
cutors  in  turn." 

On  this  subject  see  the  remarks  already  made  on  the  pene- 
cutions  of  the  Indians  by  the  people  of  ConnecticQt  The 
answer,  there  given,  will  refute  this  calumny  as  well  as  Asl 

Page  153.  **  The  Presbyterians,  finding  themsdfes  mm 
numerous  than  the  other  sects ''—- 

There  were  no  other  sects  until  a  considerable  time  uRa 
the  country  began  to  be  colonized.     Permit  me  here  to  ob- 
serve, what,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  seems  to  hue 
been  passed  over  in  the  writings  of  others,  that  the  firrt  colo- 
nists of  New-England  left  their  own  country,  and  came  to 
this  inhospitable  wilderness,  with  a  full  expectation  and  let- 
tled  design  to  live  by  themselves.     It  was  their  dailing  wiili; 
the  great  object  of  all  their  aims ;  to  live  by  themselves,  ofe 
from  the  intrusions  of  others.    They  had  gone  through  efci; 
labour,  expense,  and  suffering  to  accomplish  this  demUe 
object.     In  their  own  country  they  had  undergone  eveiy  tUo; 
but  death,  on  account  of  their  religion.     In  this  distant,  soli- 
tary wild,  they  naturally  thought  that  they  might  be  muSk- 
turbed.     They  had  purchased  the  country  at  home.    TUfBj 
had  again  purchased  it  here.    They  had  setded  it;  tbejlnd 
defended  it    The  expense  and  self-denial,  the  patience  wi 
perseverance,  which  they  had  encountered,   were  extrene^ 
wonderful,  and  such,  as  in  their  own  view  at  least,  entiddl 
them  fairly  to  an  exemption  from  all  the  trouble,  ^xRemA 
given  them  by  the  Baptists  and  Quakers.    When  they  kad 
gone  through  all  these  difficulties  to  a  great  extent,  wi 
changed  the  country  into  a  desirable  habitation ;  these  peopb 
came  in  among  them.    Why  did  they  come  ?    They  were  Hi 
invited.    They  were  not  welcomed.    They  were  not  deorei 
The  New-England  colonists  intruded  npcm  no  settlementi  ^ 
Baptists  or  Quakers ;  nor  did  they  meddle  wiA  the  buineA 
or  break  into  the  precincts  of  any  other  people.     It  wai  (0 
of  the  privileges  of  Israel,  that  **  they  dioidd  dwell 
The  peot>le  of  New-England  wished  ardently  tat  fte 
privilege,  and  for  the  very  same  reason*  wiz.  tlmt  they  mi^ 
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tnutsmit  what  they  believed  to  be  the  religion  of  the  Gospel, 
pure  in  its  doctrine,  discipline,  and  manners,  to  their  pos- 
terity. Why  should  this  privilege  be  grudged  to  them  I  The 
Baptists  and  Quakers  they  regarded  as  errorists.  They  had 
done  nothing  towards  purchasing,  clearing,  or  defending  the 
country ;  and,  in  the  view  of  the  inhabitants,  came  only  to 
cormpt  their  principles  and  disturb  their  peace.  They  cor- 
dially hated  the  people  of  New- England.  Why  did  they  not 
itay  among  those  whom  they  liked  better  ?  The  only  answer 
is,  they  came  to  make  proselytes :  the  most  uncomfortable  of 
all  intruders. 

Internal  dissensions  have  been  universally  esteemed  more 
lerious  calamities  than  external  wars;  and  internal  dissensions 
ibont  religion  are  certainly  as  serious  calamities  as  those 
ibout  libertv.  He,  who  excites  civil  discord  in  a  communitv, 
B  oniversally  accounted  an  enemy  of  its  peace.  Why  is  he 
less  deserving  of  this  character,  who  excites  religious  dis- 
lensions? 

Hie  worid  was  sufficiently  wide  to  furnish  the  same  oppor- 
imities  to  Baptists  and  Quakers  to  plant  themselves,  which 
!nd  been  found  by  the  people  of  New-England.  Sufficient 
bRRCts  might  have  been  obtained  from  the  crown,  and  pur- 
sbased  of  the  Indians.  Why  did  they  not  obtain  and  pur- 
dttoe  these  tracts  ?  Had  they  done  this,  the  New- England 
people  would  not  have  disturbed  them.  In  England  no  man 
it -permitted  to  preach,  without  a  licence  from  the  Goverji- 
Mmti,  These  people  preached  in  New-England,  in  defiance 
offlte  express  injunctions  of  the  Government.  A  number  of 
ttdm  insulted  both  the  Government  and  the  religious  worship 
f*  tiie  country  with  gross  indecency  and  outrage. 
Ilie  Duke  asserts,  that  "  the  Quakers  and  Baptists  were 
»a^iecated,  imprisoned,  banished,  and  put  to  death." 
Xt  is  not  true,  that  any  Anabaptist  was  put  to  death.  Seve- 
^  of  them,  after  having  openly  disobeyed  an  express  in- 
^«tion  of  the  Government,  were  imprisoned  and  banished ; 
one  of  them,  who  insulted  the  court,  and  was  declared  by 
neighbours  to  be  an  idle,  lying  fellow,  was  whippy.  So 
as  the  year  1748,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers,  of  New- York, 
sent  out  of  Virginia  by  the  general  court  of  that  province, 
'  pieacbing  to  some  Presbyterians,  who  had  invited  him 
Vol.  IV.  R 
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into  the  country  for  that  purpose.     This  gentleman  did  what 
all  others  ought  to  do  in  the  like  circumstances.     Upon  re- 
'  ceiving  the  order  of  the  court,  he  desisted  from  preaching, 
and  left  the  province. 

I  am  no  friend  to  persecution  for  religion,  or  for  any  thing 
else ;  and  regard  it,  as  I  believe,  in  all  cases  with  at  least  as 
much  abhorrence  as  the  Duke  De  La  Rochefoucault,  or  any 
other  declaimer  against  the  New-England  colonists.  Still  I 
can  find  no  justification  either  for  the  Anabaptists  or  for  the 
Quakers;  those,  I  mean,  who  are  the  subjects  of  these  re- 
marks. 

Ibid.  "  The  worst  of  all  governments  is  that  in  which  a 
system  of  religion  is  the  main  spring ;  and  which  is  either  con- 
ducted or  influenced  by  the  ministers  of  that  religion." 
'  A  part  of  this  sentence  is  just;  and  the  rest  may  be  fairly 
yielded  to  a  man,  who  had  lived  in  a  Popish  country.  A 
government,  conducted  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  must  cer- 
tainly be  a  bad  one,  I  think  the  worst  of  all  governments,  for 
the  following  reasons.  When  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power 
are  united  in  the  same  hands,  such  ecclesiastical  power  as  has 
been  actually  possessed  by  men  in  most  countries,  and  such 
as  in  this  case  would  be  possessed  by  them  in  all,  would  for- 
nish  temptations,  which  they  would  never  resist ;  and  generate 
a  system  of  oppression,  which  their  subjects  could  never  sns* 
tain.  The  ministers  would  become  villains,  and  the  people 
would  be  undone.  The  experiment  has  been  fairly  tried  in 
the  Romish  hierarchy ;  and,  happily  for  mankind,  can  never 
be  tried  again.  Should  it  be  said,  that  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion would  be  persons  of  too  good  a  character  to  be  guilty 
of  such  enormities — probably  this  would  be  true  of  the  first 
set,  which  came  into  these  dangerous  circumstances,  becanse 
they  would  be  merely  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  men,  who  estinb 
into  that  office  for  the  sake  of  discharging  its  duties.  Bat 
fliose,  who  followed  them,  would  enter  the  ministry  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  power  attached  to  the  office. 
These  would  commence  their  ministry  with  fraud,  and  would 
soon  become  abandoned.  The  government,  therefore,  would 
be  in  the  very  worst  hands ;  and,  because  the  power  possessed 
by  them  woidd  be  greater  than  in  any  other  case,  would  he 
the  worst  goyemmeot    But  a  system  of  religion,  or,  in  betttr 
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irdfly  the  true  religion,  or  Christianity^  ought  to  be  the  basis 

all  government.  In  this  case,  human  government  would 
oceed  on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  the  Infinite  Ruler. 
U  governments,  also,  ought  to  be  regulated  absolutely  by 
Me  principles.  Were  they  in  fact  thus  regulated,  an  end 
>iild  be  put  to  all  those  sufferings,  which  subjects  feel,  ex- 
pt  from  the  incapacity  of  rulers. 

Tlie  question,  "  Whether  ministers  ought  to  have  influence 
di  respect  to  the  affairs  of  government,"  will,  if  answered 
th  truth,  be  answered  differently,  according  to  the  character 

ministers,  and  according  to  the  degree,  and  perhaps  the 
inner,  in  which  the  influence  is  employed.  By  influence,  I 
tend  the  efficacy  which  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
e  man  ha?e  towards  inducing  others  voluntarily  to  coincide 
th  him  in  opinions  and  measures.  Where  clergymen  are 
se  and  virtuous  men,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  their  in* 
£nce  upon  government  should  fail  of  being  beneficiaL 
The  case  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  alluded  to  at 
B  commencement  of  the  paragraph,  from  which  the  last  quo- 
bion  is  taken,  is  unfortunately  selected  by  the  Duke  for  the 
ipose  of  proving  his  assertion.  In  these  states,  from  their 
■t  settlement,  ministers,  although  absolutely  destitute  of 
wer,  have  had  as  much  influence  as  in  any  country  in  the 
»arid.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  in  these  two  com- 
uiities,  industry,  good  neighbourhood,  good  order,  useful 
owledge,  sound  morals,  and  genuine  piety,  have  flourished 

umformly,  and  as  extensively,  as  in  any  country  on  the 
•he. 

Viage  154.  "  The  governor  and  judges  of  Salem." 
Ikve  never  were  any  such  persons. 
Page  206.   '*  Indian  com  bears  no  higher  price  here  (i. «. 
IBrookfield,  Massachusetts)  than  nine-pence  a  bushel." 
The  Duke  must  have  been  egregiously  misinformed  con- 
"DiDg  this  subject.     The  Brookfield  farmers  would  hardly 

latisfied  with  the  market,  which  he  has  provided  for  them. 
ke  bwest  price,  at  which  I  ever  knew  Indian  com  sold,  was 
D  shillings*  a  bushel.  In  the  years  1795  and  1796  it 
cdd  not  be  less  than  four,  and  was  not  improbably  five  or 

■Ullings. 

*  One  ftnd  tis-penoe  sterling. 

B  2 
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I  will  now  close  the  remarks,  which  I  have  thought  proper 
to  make  on  the  Duke  De  La  Rochefoucault.  I  should  do 
justice  neither  to  the  traveller,  nor  to  myself,  if  I  did  not  ob- 
serve,  that  I  have  found  his  work  much  more  valuable  than  I 
expected.  There  are,  indeed,  many  errors  in  it.  Some  I 
have  mentioned,  and  not  a  small  number  of  others  might  have 
been  added  to  them.  But  it  contains,  also,  very  many  ▼alna- 
ble  truths.  The  writer  was  often  misinformed;  sometimes 
negligent;  mid  sometimes  misled  by  prejudice:  but  be  dis- 
covers everywhere  a  wish  to  gain  information,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  recite  it.  What  he  saw,  he  is  willing  to  report  as  it 
appeared  to  him.  In  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  not  to  be  prejudiced  about  politics;  or,  with 
the  education  which  he  had  received,  about  religion.  Gene- 
rally he  discovers  a  commendable  spirit  of  inqiury  and  in- 
dustry*  respectable  understanding,  and  an  honourable  degree 
of  integrity  and  candour*. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

*  Hie  following  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  errors,  into  which  ^ 
retgners  easily  fall  with  respect  to  the  names  of  persons  and  places,  and  into 
which  they  betray  their  readers.    The  Duke  says. 

Belly  town      for    Belchertown.  Gresworth  for  GHswold. 


Volwich 

Woolwich. 

Stone  river 

Stoiiey  river. 

Pepperborou^ 

Pepperelborough . 

Watworth 

'Wadsworth. 

Saga 

Saco. 

Golf 

Goff. 

Goldhue 

Goodhue. 

Whadley 

Whalley. 

William  Rush 

William  Rotch. 

Durham 

Dedliaai,lc4 

LETTER   IV. 


Lambert 


Dear  Sir; 

I  HAVR  lately  seen,  Travels  in  Lower  Canada  and 
North- America,  in  the  years  1806,  1807,  and  1808,  by  Jolm 
Lambert,  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  printed  in  London  for 
Richard  Phillips,  1810.  On  this  book  I  will  now  make  a 
number  of  observations. 

Permit  me  to  say,  generally,  that  the  writer  is  superior  to 
most  of  his  fellow  travellers  in  candour  and  justice.    He  came 
to  America,  as  he  informs  us,  upon  business.     Unexpected 
disappointments  having  frustrated  his  design,  he  found  him- 
self at  leisure  to  travel  over  several  parts  of  this  continent 
The  result  of  his  observations  and  inquiries  he  has  given  iu 
in  three  octavo  volumes,  and  has  in  my  view  made  a  valuable 
present  to  the  public.     The  information,  which  he  has  fmr- 
nished  concerning  Canada,  unless  I  am  deceived,  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  new  and  satisfactory.     In  the  United  States 
his  opportunities  of  seeing  the  country  and  acquiring  informal 
tion  were  much  fewer  than  I  should  have  wished,  and  evi- 
dently much  more  limited  than  he  himself  wished.     Yet  he 
has  the  merit  of  having  made  the  most  of  them.     What  he 
saw,  he  generally  observed  with  accuracy  and  good  sense, 
and  told  with  truth ;   and  it  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  his 
honour,  that,  with  a  victory  over  prejudice,  not  often  achieved 
by  Englishmen  travelling  in  this  country,  he  appears  plainly 
to  have  been  desirous  of  seeing  every  thing  in  its  native  lig^t, 
and  not  with  jaundiced  eyes.     For  his  information  he  was 
dependent,  as  every  traveller  must  be,  upon  others;  often  he 
is  well  informed ;  at  times  he  was  undoubtedly  led  into  error. 
He  passed  over  several  hundred  miles  in  which  I  have  tra* 
veiled ;  and  his  accounts  of  what  fell  under  his  eye  are  Jos^ 
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beyond  what  I  should  expect  from  a  foreigner,  to  whom  ererj 
object  was  new,  and  who  had  so  little  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining with  attention.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Lambert  has 
claims  to  respect  and  to  confidence,  which  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged by  any  other  native  of  Great  Britain,  who  has  appeared 
here  as  a  traveller. 

The  following  paragraph  in  the  introduction  to  his  work 
well  deserves  the  attentive  perusal  of  every  Briton,  who  con- 
siders this  country  as  meriting  his  regard. 

''  After  residing  a  twelvemonth  in  Canada,  I  visited  the 
United  States,  a  country,  whose  real  state  is  almost  as  litde 
known  in  England  as  that  of  Canada ;  and  the  manners  aod 
dispositions  of  whose  inhabitants  are  seldom  viewed,  but 
through  the  false  medium  of  popular  prejudice. 

"  Whatever  trudi  there  may  have  been  in  the  accounts  given 
of  the  United  States  by  former  writers ;  they  present  at  this 
day  but  imperfect  or  distorted  pictures  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants.  Those,  who  have  not  seen  the  United  States 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  would  be  astonished  at  the  altentioQ 
that  has  taken  place.  No  country,  perhaps,  ever  increased 
in  population  and  wealth,  or  rose  into  importance  among  o1 
nations  more  rapidly,  than  the  United  States.  Within 
space  of  thirty  years,  they  have  emei^ed  from  the  obsi 
of  colonies  into  the  rank  of  independent  states ;  governed  b] 
a  constitution  altogether  novel  in  the  present  times;  huL*  -at 
which,  whatever  defects  it  may  contain,  has  proved  the  soiiWc=^^ 
of  all  their  prosperity.  The  people  of  England  arc  too  apt 
hold  the  character  of  the  Americans  in  trifling  estimation ; 
when  it  is  known,  that  their  country  is  fast  approaching 
importance,  that  their  imports  and  exports  already  amouDt 
one  half  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  while  their  annnal  ex 
penditiure  is  not  a  twentieth,  and  their  national  debt  not 
fortieth  part  of  oiu^,  we  cannot  avoid  giving  them  our 
of  admiration,  whatever  jealousy  might  suggest  to  the 
trary.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  two  nations  will  no  longc — -=^ 
give  way  to  blind  and  acrimonious  prejudices  against 
other,  but  endeavour  to  cultivate  the  blessings  of  peace 
stead  of  the  horrors  of  war.** 

It  would  be  well  if  some  of  your  journalists  were  to  )f^ 
n  little  truth  from  these  observations  of  Mr.  Lambert,  ttd  ^ 
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with  him,  that  the  travellers,  whose  malignant  accounts 
:e  a  pleasure  apparently  not  less  malignant  in  quoting, 

iven  only  imperfect  or  distorted  pictures  of  the  country 
inhabitants.     The  blind  and  acrimonious  prejudices, 

ned  by  this  writer,  have  been  indulged  by  no  persons 
greater  spleen  or  grosser  falshood,  than  by  the  authors 
►me  of  your  reviews.  Great  Britain  has  no  market  of  so 
ix  value  to  her  as  the  United  States ;  and  no  body  of  men 
le  world,  equally  numerous,  so  willing  to  be  her  steadfast 
^fls  upon  reasonable  principles,  as  a  large  part  of  their 
ibitants.  Why  this  body  should  be  provoked  and  alie- 
sd,  by  the  torrents  of  abuse  so  liberally  poured  out  on 
r  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  writers  to  whom  I  have  referred 
>et  to  explain. 

^nge  176.  "  From  what  cause  the  custom  (of  driving  on 
Xight  side  of  the  road)  originated  in  America,   I  cannot 

"lie  cause  is  this :  The  drivers  of  loaded  carts  and  waggons 
^y  walk  on  the  left  side.  If  you  take  the  right,  the 
^r  is  of  course  between  you  and  his  own  team.  He  is 
'^fore  able  to  see  that  he  gives  you  sufficient  room ;  which 
^ould  not  do  if  you  took  the  left  side.  Hence  the  law  re- 
'«s  every  carriage  to  go  on  the  right. 
^^Ige  278.  *'  The  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  Nova-Scotia 

the  New- England  states,  who  are  enveloped  in  fogs  more 
i.  one  half  the  year,  enjoy  the  same  ruddy  complexion  as 

English;  while  those,  who  live  in  the  interior  under  a 
■r  sky,  are  universally  distinguished  by  sallow  and  swarthy 
plexions." 

liere  are  two  errors  in  this  sentence,  so  far  as  it  respects 
^-England.  Its  shores  generally  enjoy  a  remarkably  fine 
■r  sky ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  are  rather  more 
ly,  so  far  as  there  is  any  difference,  than  those  on  the 
'«. 

^age  354.  On  this  and  the  following  pages  there  are  se- 
ll unfortunate  observations  concerning  religion,  a  subject 
sh  the  writer  has  very  imperfectly  examined.  I  mention 
fact,  not  as  coming  within  the  scope  of  these  remarks;  but 
]ely  that,  after  what  I  have  said  concerning  the  respectable 
rgeter  of  Mr.  Lambert,  it  might  not  be  supposed  from  mj 
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Qce  that  I  approved  of  these  opinions.     In  the  ndnp^Mnt 

ts  of  the  book  there  are  other  ohterrations  of  a  Mtne 
oeraUy  similar.     At  the  same  time  I  acknowledgs  lilk 
easure,  that  Mr.  Lambert  appears  to  be  respectful  tore- 
j^on  and  morality. 

Page  435.  *"  The  rabbit  was  never  found  wild  in  aaypirt 
3f  America.*' 
Wild  rabbits  are  considerably  namerous  in  New-Eoglni 
Vol.  ii,  page  128.  "  The  Americans  are  so  extremely  cap- 
tious on  political  subjects,  that  they  can  never  speak  of  then 
without  eutering  into  a  dispute ;  and  disputes  generally  tet- 
minate  in  quarrels." 

The  Americans  are  without  a  doubt  suflBciently  incfioed  to 
dispute  about  political  subjects,  and  are  in  my  opinion  at  kflit 
sufficiently  captions.  New- England  is  believed  to  be  as  madi 
interested  in  this  controversy  as  any  part  of  the  AjDeriem 
Union.  Yet  there  are  every  day  conversations  on  poBtictl 
subjects  without  disputes,  and  disputes  without  qaands. 
These  indeed  must  be  very  rare  ;  for  I  do  not  remember  tbt 
I  have  heard  of  half  a  dozen  in  New- England,  during  the 
twentv-five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  establishnieot 
of  the  American  constitution. 

Page  129.  **  It  (the  American  stage  coach)  is  ahnp 
drawn  by  four  horses ;  which,  in  well  settied  parts  of  tbe 
United  States,  are  as  good  as  the  generality  of  English  stage 
horses.'' 

Who  could  have  expected  this  from  an  English  traveller  in 
America ! 

Page  132.  "At  the  better  sort  of  American  tavems  or 
hotels,  very  excellent  dinners  are  provided,  connsting  of  il* 
most  every  thing  in  season.^ 

Ibid.  "  English  breakfasts  and  teas  are,  generally  spefll^- 
ing,  meagre  repasts,  compared  with  those  of  America;  o^ 
as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  the  people  i^ 
with  respect  to  eating,  in  a  much  more  luxurious  manner  te 
we  do ;  particularly  in  the  large  towns,  and  in  their  v&^ 
bourhoods.  But  their  meals,  I  think,  are  composed  of  tM 
great  a  variety,  and  of  too  many  things,  to  be  condocivc  to 
health ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  many  of  their  diietfV 
are  engendered  by  gross  diet^  and  the  use  of  animal  food 
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every  meal.  Many  private  families  live  nearly  in  the  same 
style  as  at  these  houses,  and  have  as  g^eat  a  variety  upon 
their  tables." 

I  hope  Mr.  Lambert,  since  he  is  a  Briton,  will  be  consi- 
dered as  an  unexceptionable  witness  to  the  fact,  that  the  people 
of  this  country  have  something  to  eat  and  drink,  both  in 
private   houses  and  in  inns;    the  testimony  of  your  former 
travellers   to    the   contrary   notwithstanding.      I,   who   have 
known  the  whole  subject  by  experience,  can  testify,  that  this 
has  been  the  fact,  with  regard  to  both  private  houses  and  inns, 
from  my  earliest  remembrance.     Food  in  the  richest  variety 
has  always  abounded  in  this  country,  and  has  been  within  the 
reach  of  every  man,  possessed  even  of  moderate  property. 
The  principal  difference  between  the  farmers  and  mechanics 
who  are  in  easy  circumstances,  or  aire  worth  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  gentlemen  (that  is,  when  there  is 
any  difference),  is,  so  far  as  the  mode  of  living  is  concerned, 
found  chiefly  in  the  different  modes  of  management,   par- 
ticularly in  cookery.     A  farmer  of  my  acquaintance,  worth 
perhaps  from  twenty  to   twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  kept  as 
good  a  table  as  any  man  whom  I  ever  knew. 

The  best  old-fashioned  New- England  inns  were  superior  to 
any  of  the  modern  ones  which  I  have  seen.  They  were  at 
less  pains  to  furnish  a  great  variety  of  food.  Yet  the  variety 
was  ample.  The  food  was  always  of  the  best  quality;  the 
beds  were  excellont ;  the  house  and  all  its  appendages  were 
in  the  highest  degree  clean  and  neat ;  the  cookery  was  re- 
markably good ;  and  the  stable  was  not  less  hospitable  than 
the  house.  The  family  in  the  mean  time  were  possessed  of 
principle,  and  received  you  with  the  kindness  and  attention 
of  friends.  Your  baggage  was  as  safe  as  in  your  own  house. 
If  you  were  sick,  you  were  nursed  and  befriended  as  in  your 
own  family.  No  tavern-haunters,  gamblers,  or  loungers  were 
admitted,  any  more  than  in  a  well  ordered  private  habitation; 
and  as  little  noise  was  allowed. 

There  was  less  bustle,  less  parade,  less  appearance  of  doing 
much  to  gratify  your  wishes,  than  at  the  reputable  modem 
inns ;  but  much  more  actually  done,  and  much  more  comfort 
And  enjoyment     In  a  word,  you  found  in  these  inns  tlie 
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pleasures  of  an  excellent  private  house.  To  finish  the  story, 
your  bills  were  always  equitable,  calculated  on  what  you  ought 
to  pay,  and  not  upon  the  scheme  of  getting  the  most  which 
extortion  might  think  proper  to  demand. 

The  Duke  De  La  Kochefoucault  was  sick  at  the  house  of 
Captain  Williams  in  Marlborough.  A  stranger,  a  foreigner^ 
appearing  as  he  says  in  a  very  plain  dress,  and  universally  m 
circumstances  which  indicated  no  superiority  of  rank  or  cha- 
racter, after  he  had  recovered  his  health,  chiefly  as  it  would 
seem  by  the  kindness  of  the  family,  he  exclaimed,  "  Surely 
these  are  the  best  people  in  the  world." 

I  am  entirely  of  Mr.  Lamberf  s  opinion,  that  our  meals  are 
very  often  composed  of  too  great  a  variety  to  be  conducive  to 
health.    A  simpler  mode  of  living  would  naturally  prevent 
excess  in  eating  and  drinking.     Our  dinners  are  furnished 
with  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  as  well  as  of  meats. 
Page  136.  *'  The  morning  was  remarkably  fine." 
The  account  which  is  given  in  the  following  paragraphs  of 
the  Hudson  and  the  country  bordering  upon  it,  particularly  of 
the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  scenery,  is  just,  and  far 
from  being  exaggerated.  I  hope  it  will  contribute  to  persuade 
some,  of  your  countrymen^  that  nature  did  not  lavish  all  her 
charoA  on  the  eastern  continent,  but  reserved  some  of  her 
choice  gifts  for  America.     One  of  your  countrymen  a  short 
time  since  questioned  one  of  mine  to  the  following  effect: 
'*  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  America  has  no  such  fine  sceneiy 
as  we  find  in  European  countries  T' 

Page  146.  "  The  first  is  of  very  considerable  extent, 
being  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  about  eight 
miles  in  breadth.  It  is  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  piece  of 
land,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  descendants  of  the  old  Dutch 
settlers.*' 

For  the  truth,  with  regard  to  these  subjects,  I  refer  you  to 
my  observations  concerning  Long- Island,  and  to  my  notes  on 
the  Travels  of  Weld. 

Page  202.  "  A  taste  for  reading  has  of  late  diffused  itself 
through  the  country,  particularly  in  the  great  towns.** 

A  taste  for  reading  has  always  been  diffused  throughout 
,  New-England,  and  social  libraries  were  firequent  at  the  be- 
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ohig  of  the  last  century ;  and  the  libraries  of  ministers,  and 
er  men  of  learning,  were  to  a  considerable  extent  better 
ti  they  are  now. 

[bid.  ''  It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  fair  sex  of  America  hare, 
iiin  these  few  years,  been  desirous  of  imitating  the  example 
:he  English  and  French  ladies.  They  have  cast  away  the 
sipping  and  frivolous  tittle-tattle,  which  before  has  occu- 
i  so  much  of  their  attention.'' 

if  r.  Lambert  was  misinformed  concerning  this  subject.  The 
ies  in  New- England,  who  received  a  good  education  fifty, 
'J,  and  in  various  instances  even  one  hundred  years  ago, 
re  as  well  educated  as  most  of  those  who  have  followed 
m;  were  possessed  of  as  much  sound  knowledge,  of  as 
ned  a  taste,  of  as  elegant  accomplishments,  and  of  as  much 
nity  and  excellence.  The  modem  education  is  attended 
b  more  expense  and  parade,  but  is  not  productive  of 
Bter  moral  or  intellectual  improvement 
?&ge  208,  *'  I  was  told  of  one  (sailor),  who  carried,  with 
L  a  small  grapplmg,  and,  while  the  horse  was  at  full  npiMHl 
n  one  of  the  streets,  threw  out  the  anchor,  which,  c^h- 
hold  of  the  stones,  suddenly  brought  him  up,  brokef.Jiis 
Be*s  neck,  and  hurled  him  a  distance  of  several  yards. nlKon 
pavement."  ./i* 

[Us  story  I  heard  when  I  was  a  boy;  and  it  may  servehte 
w  you,  that  your  travellers  pick  up  many  a  tale  of  '^er 
es,  and  present  it  to  the  public  as  an  account  of  something 
t  has  lately  happened. 

^Bge  357.  '*  Towards  evening  we  lost  sight  of  Nev^nrink 
I,  and  could  not  help  thinking  upon  the  absurdity  of  their 
ne,  while  I  beheld  their  summits  sink  into  the  ocean  as  the 
sel  receded  from  the  coast." 

'  have  been  accustomed  to  see  the  name  printed  Navesink, 
I  have  supposed  it  an  Indian  word,  corrupted  by  careless 
nunciation  into  Neversink. 

P^  399.  "  At  the  period  when  the  Americans  were  so 
dh  exasperated  against  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of 
attack  upon  the  Chesapeake  frigate,"  &o. 
rhe  story  told  in  this  paragraph  is  erroneous;  and  Mr. 
Bibert  was  ill  informed.  I  never  before  heard  that  the 
HA  Mibjeots  tiuroughout  the  states  were  under  the  oe^ 
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cessity  of  keeping  within  doors,  until  the  popular  fary  wm 
abated.  No  Americans,  so  far  as  I  remember,  wore  a  piece 
of  crape  round  their  arm,  in  those  parts  of  the  country  with 
which  I  am  well  acquainted  ;  nor  was  any  man  within  those 
limits  ducked  under  the  pumps,  for  refusing  to  comply  with 
that  mark  of  respect  for  his  deceased  countrymen. 

The  chief  reason,  for  which  I  have  quoted  this  sentence,  is 
the  improper  attribution  which  it  contidns  of  actions  and  cha- 
racters to  all  [the  Americans,  which  are  due  to  a  part  only, 
and  that  probably  very  small.  This  is  a  very  common  and 
very  unfortunate  practice  of  your  travellers  in  the  United 
States.  They  see  or  hear  of  something  which  is  done  in  this 
country,  some  local  custom,  some  solitary  incident,  some  good 
or  bad  treatment  of  a  foreigner.  They  find  two  or  three  bad 
inns,  make  with  some  sharper  a  disadvantageous  bargain, 
purchase  lands  unadvisedly  of  some  jobber,  and  are  bitten  in 
the  contract,  and  are  otherwise  injured,  teased,  or  abused. 
Immediately  the  character  becomes  in  their  mouths  universal; 
the  custom  spreads  over  the  whole  country  ;  the  incidents  be- 
come a  general  history ;  the  people  have  all  turned  sharpen 
and  land  jobbers ;  the  inns  are  all  dirty,  and  the  innkeepers 
rude,  vulgar,  and  insolent. 

The  case,  in  which  this  conversion  of  individuals  into  a 
class,  and  of  particulars  into  generals,  is  most  frequent,  and 
which  an  inhabitant  of  New-England  regards  with  very  little 
complacency,  is  that,  in  which  the  customs,  manners,  morals, 
and  other  characteristics,  of  other  states  of  the  Union  are  ap- 
plied to  his  own.  A  traveller  in  one  of  the  United  States  is 
told,  that  the  inhabitants  treat  their  slaves  with  cruelty;  in 
another  he  is  informed,  that  they  are  engaged  frequently  id 
duels,  fighting  cocks,  gouging,  and  horse-racing;  that  they  are 
rude  and  insolent  to  strangers ;  that  their  inns  are  wretched ; 
their  churches  few,  poor,  and  decayed;  their  ministers  few, 
and  many  of  them  uneducated ;  the  manners  expensive ;  the 
income  of  the  inhabitants  anticipated,  and  their  character  ex- 
tensively that  of  semi  civilization.  Now,  whether  these  things 
are  truly  said  or  not,  I  am  not  at  present  interested  to  inquire. 
My  objection  lies  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  described 
and  attributed.  They  are  described  as  general  customs  of 
the  whole  country,  and  are  attributed  to  its  inhabitants 
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mlly.  Thus  we  are  told,  that  the  Americans  gouge,  race 
ies,  and  fight  cocks ;  and  that  the  inns,  the  churches,  the 
fttcrs,  the  manners,  and  the  customs  of  the  United  States 
;uch  and  such. 

ippose  I  were  to  travel  through  Spain,  and,  finding  the 
sition  in  that  countr}',  should  say,  in  the  journal  of  my 
'that  this  horrid  tribunal  is  established  in  Europe,  and 
:be  inhabitants  at  the  end  of  certain  periods  celebrate  the 
a  fe.  Suppose  I  were  to  travel  through  Turkey,  and, 
modating  my  journal  to  the  manners  of  the  Turks,  should 
Lft^at  the  people  of  Europe  are  Mohammedans,  wear  mus- 
,  keep  their  turbans  on,  and  pull  off  their  shoes  in  their 
es,  have  each  four  wives,  and  as  many  concubines  as 
^^an  maintain,  are  served  by  eunuchs  and  mutes,  and  are 
d  to  go  once  in  their  lives  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Or 
I  should  make  an  excursion  into  Russia,  and  should 
^%ite  all  that  Dr.  Clarke  has  said  to  disgrace  the  people  of 
^^ountry  to  the  Europeans  generally ;  or,  proceeding  on- 
^  to  Lapland,  should  attribute  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
B^e,  structure,  features,  and  complexion  of  the  Laplanders; 
-  ^ould  a  candid  and  intelligent  man  think  of  my  assertions 
Biay  character  ?  What  would  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Bri- 
»  France,  and  Germany,  think  of  a  traveller  who  applied 
^em  declarations  which  were  true  of  Spaniards,  Turks,  or 
'l«inders  only  I 

et  these  assertions,  when  made  concerning  the  people  of 
ope  at  large,  would  be  no  less  just  and  true  than  those  as- 
^oos  which  you  travellers  often  make  concerning  the  inha- 
!Bt8  of  this  country,  under  the  general  names  of  Americans, 
he  people  of  the  United  States ;  assertions  adopted  with 
1^  less  discrimination  by  several  writers  in  your  literary 
K^ak.  The  customs,  manners,  and  morals  of  the  states  at 
M>uthem  and  western  borders  of  the  Union  are,  to  a  great 
^it,  absolutely  unknown  in  New- England ;  and  the  story 
^^ming  the  inns,  the  churches,  the  ministers,  the  gouging, 
E^orse-racing,  the  cock-fighting,  the  gambling,  and  the  great 
^ty  of  imputations  thrown  by  your  tourists  on  the  character 
E%e  Americans,  are  as  littie  applicable  to  New-England  as 
^Id  England,  and  in  most  instances  much  less.  Your  peo- 
^Mke  hoi8e>racing  an  amusement  of  high  importance ;  and 
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your  gentlemen,  clergy,  nobles,  and  princes,  frequent  this  di- 
version at  Newmarket  in  the  same  manner  as  your  jockie& 
Your  people  fight  cocks :  to  us  the  thing  is  unknown,  except 
by  report.  Gambling  is  carried  oh  to  an  extent  immeasurabl? 
greater  with  you  than  with  us.  Gouging,  familiarly  attribnted 
to  lis  by  some  of  your  writers,  is  as  absolutely  unknown  ii 
New-England  as  in  St.  James's  palace.  Our  inns,  perbapii 
are  not  as  good  as  yours,  but  I  am  confident  that  the?  flt 
better  than  those  of  any  other  country.  Our  plain  people  iitTe 
more  civility  than  such  of  yours  as  visit  this  country,  and  are 
abundantly  better  informed.  The  gentlemen  are  less  haugbtr, 
dfatiint,  and  reserved.  Of  our  churches  and  ministers  I  hare 
already  given  you  a  sufficient  account. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Your  travellers  seize  on  a  single  pefMB, 
or  a  solitary  fact,  and  make  them  the  representatives  of  a 
whole  community,  and  a  general  custom.  Have  you  no  awkwaid 
persons?  No  sharpers  f  No  debauchees?  No  profligates! 
No  blunderers  in  language,  both  in  pronunciation  and  mean- 
ing ?  If  not,  what  are  we  to  think  concerning  the  representa- 
tiom^made  of  the  morals,  manners,  and  language  of  yourinha- 
bftants  in  plays,  novels,  newspapers,  literary  journals,  traveb, 
and  moral  treatises.  Is  an  American  to  form  his  ideas  of  the 
hnguage  of  Great  Britain  from  that  of  the  driver  of  a  stage 
ooach,  a  porter,  a  Yorkshireman,  or  an  inhabitant  cS  Wales! 
Are  the  morals  of  Wapping  to  chiiracterize  the  Engiish  bsp 
iion  ?  Is  the  phraseology  of  Billingsgate  to  become  a  specimen 
of  then:  breeding  ?  Are  the  coal-heavers  and  coal-miners,  who 
stipply  Tendon  with  fuel,  to  become  the  index  of  your  mat 
hers  t  And  are  we  to  learn  the  state  of  your  morals  fim 
Colquhoun's  Police  of  London,  or  from  that  of  the  'Hiames? 

Mr.  Lambert  is  less  afflicted  with  this  disease  of  inrttog 
]^articulars  into  generals,  and  individual  facts  and  persons  into 
a  host,  than  most  of  your  travellers.  Yet  even  he  is  not 
without  some  trespasses.  They  are,  however,  so  few,  and  ef 
so  little  moment,  as  scarcely  to  demand  animadversion. 

Page  431.  "  The  militia  of  the  United  States  is,  fortks 
most  part,  badly  disciplined.  In  the  towns,  some  thovef 
military  force  is  kept  up  by  the  volunteers ;  but  throagM 
the  country  places  the  militia  meet  oidy  to  eat,  drink  ^ai^ 
riiefry.'** 
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:  this  may  be  true  of  the  militia  of  some  other  states  in 
ion  I  am  not  warranted  to  deny,  but  it  iias  no  applicar 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  With  the  character 
militia  in  other  states*!  am  very  imperfectly  acquainted, 
le  the  militia  are  an  excellent  body  of  men ;  and,  though 
*  in  most  instances  to  some  of  the  volunteer  corps  in  the 
towns,  are  well  dressed,  and  to  a  great  extent  well 
ned.  An  American  officer  of  distinction,  who  at  New- 
a  saw  daily  the  appearance  and  discipline  of  the  Con- 
it  state  troops,  taken  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  sta- 
in the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  declared  that  he  had 
;een  a  finer  body  of  men,  although  he  had  often  seen 
ards  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  invincibles  of 
>on.  The  militia  of  these  states,  whenever  they  are 
led  for  the  purpose  of  discipline,  instead  of  spending 
me  in  eating  and  drinking,  are  very  industriously  em- 
in  the  proper  business  of  the  day. 
ill,  p.  80,  ''  It  (New-Haven)  has  a  harbour  for  small 
g  vessels." 

harbour  of  New-Haven  admits  easily  ships  of  three  and 
tndred  tons ;  and  a  number  of  the  vessels  owned  in  this 
ave  coiuted  round  the  globe.  Mr.  Lambert  arrived  at 
laveu  about  midnight,  and  left  it  the  next  morning..  It 
strange  that  his  account  of  it  should  be  both  defective 
roneous. 

3  86.    *'  Hartford  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants." 
city  of  Hartford  contained  3,955  inhabitants  ;  the  re^ 
tr  of  the  township  2,048. 

ii,  p.  131,  Mr.  Lambert  says,  **  Albany  contains  about 
nhabitants." 

inhabitants  of  Albany,  by  the  same  census,  amounted  to 
and,  including  the  little  town  of  Colonie,  separated 
only  by  an  imaginary  line,  10,962. 
iii,  p.  86.  **  Elders  go  about  and  forbid  innkeepers  to 
any  person,  at  their  peril,  to  travel  (t.  e.  upon  the 
1)." 

ebody  abused  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Lambert.     Such  a 

presume,  never  took  place  in  Connecticut  The  ministers 

state  have  no  authority  over  innkeepers,  or  any  other 

I,  except  as  ministers  or  parents^  and  are  not  aoeu»- 
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tomed  to  meddle  with  business  which  is  not  their  own.  The 
sportive  observations  at  the  conclusion  of  this  paragraph  are 
therefore  out  of  place. 

Page  88.    "  It  was  only  within  these  few*  years  that  the 
spring  was  discovered." 

Fifty  years  sioce  it  was  at  least  as  much  celebrated  as  at 
the  present  time. 

Page  89.  "  Throughout  the  states  of  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  New- York,  a  remarkably  neat,  and  indeed 
elegant  style  of  architecture  and  decoration  seems  to  pervade 
all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and,  I  understaady 
is  more  or  less  prevalent  in  the  northern  and  middle  states* 
The  houses  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  are  mostly  built  of 
wood,  generally  one  or  two  stories  above  the  ground  floor; 
the  sides  are  neatly  clap-boarded  and  painted  white ;  the  slop- 
ing roofs  are  covered  with  shingles,  and  painted  of  a  slate 
colour,  and  with  sash-windows,  green  Venetian  shades  outside, 
neat  white  railings,  and  steps,  have  a  pretty  effect.  Some* 
times  the  entrance  is  ornamented  with  a  portico.  The  churches, 
or,  as  they  are  oftener  termed,  meetings,  are  constructed  of 
similar  materials,  painted  white,  and  frequently  decorated  like 
the  houses,  with  sash-windows  and  green  Venetian  cdiades. 
The  building  is  also  surmounted  by  a  handsome  spire,  or  stee- 
ple, with  one  or  two  bells.  A  small  town,  composed  of  these 
neat  and  ornamental  edifices,  and  situated  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  well  cultivated  farms,  large  fields,  orchards,  and  gar- 
dens, produces  a  most  agreeable  effect,  and  gives  the  tra-  . 
veller  a  high  opinion  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  of  ' 
the  wealth  and  happiness  of  its  inhabitants.  Indeed,  those  ' 
parts  of  the  northern  and  middle  states,  through  which  I  ' 
travelled,  have  the  appearance  of  old,  well-settled  countries* 
The  towns  and  villages  are  populous ;  provisions  are  cheap  ' 
and  abundant ;  the  farms  appear  in  excellent  order ;  and  the 
inhabitants  sober,  industrious,  religious,  and  happy.*"  ^i 

I  wish  this  passage  to  be  compared  with  the  declarations  of  * 
Volney  and  other  travellers  on  this  subject. 

Page  94.  *'  The  inhabitants  of  Marlborough  are  nearly  all 
congregationalists.     This  denomination  of  Christians  practise 
a  form  of  worship,  that  easily  reconciles  the  Presbyterian  aad    ' 
Episcopalian  to  meet  in  one  church.     It  is  io  some  sort  a  ie«   • 
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laxed  Presbyterian  service.  They  have  no  written  form  of 
prayer;  the  service  consisting  of  chapters  of  scripture,  ex- 
temporary prayers,  and  a  sermon,  with  psalms  or  hymns  at 
intervals.  The  minister  frequently  reads  his  discourse  as  in 
the  Episcopal  churches ;  and  organs  are  often  put  up  in  the 
meeting  house.  The  prayers  of  those  congregational  mi- 
nisters have  been  of  that  general  and  tolerant  nature  which 
embraces  all  sects  and  denominations  of  Christians ;  suppli- 
cating for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  all  men,  without  respect 
of  persons.  Their  discourses  were  generally  of  an  evan- 
gelical cast,  but  devoid  of  all  absolute  tenets,  dogmas,  and 
denunciations.  Faith  was  earnestly  recommended,  but  the 
necessity  of  good  works  was  strenuously  enforced.** 

I  hope  these  remarks  will  be  admitted  by  Englishmen, 
and  among  others  by  your  journalists,  as  proofs  that  the  inha- 
bitants, particularly  the  congregationalists,  who  constitute  the 
great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  New-England,  are  exten- 
sively destitute  of  that  bigotry  so  liberally  fastened  upon 
them  by  former  English  travellers,  and  by  a  multitude  of 
their  countrymen.  I  hope,  also,  that  it  will  be  allowed  to 
refute  the  imputations  of  intolerance,  on  these  very  people, 
by  the  Duke  De  La  Rochefoucault ;  good  natured  and  candid 
on  every  other  subject,  but  always  erroneous  and  sometimes 
perverse  on  that  of  religion.  I  hope,  also  that  the  declaration 
(page  86  of  the  same  volume),  "  The  people  of  Connecticut 
are  distinguished  by  their  industry  and  economy,  strict  piety 
and  devotion,"  wUl  contribute  to  diminish  the  number  and 
the  spirit  of  those  aspersions,  which  have  been  so  long  mul- 
tiplied on  the  moral  character  of  the  New- England  people  in 
Great  Britain. 

Page  96.  *'  Through  the  whole  of  this  journey  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles,  frt)m  New- York  to  Boston,  I 
had  passed  over  a  most  beautiful  tract  of  country,  which 
from  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  the  excellent  order  and 
condition  of  its  towns,  villages,  and  buildings,  its  farms,  or- 
chards, gardens,  pasture  and  meadow  lands,  together  with 
the  face  of  the  country,  undulated  with  mountains,  hills,  plains, 
and  vallies,  watered  by  a  number  of  rivers,  small  lakes,  and 
streams,  afforded  a  variety  of  the  most  beautiful  landscapes, 
and  strongly  reminded  me  of  English  scenery." 

VOL.  IV.  « 
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Compare  this  account  with  that  of  Vohiey,  conceraiiig  the 
same  tract  of  country. 

Ibid.  "  Much  has  been  said  by  former  travellers  of  the 
familiarity  and  rudeness  of  the  American  people.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  contradict  their  assertions ;  but  for  myself  1  mint 
declare,  in  justice  to  the  American  charactert  that  I  ex- 
perienced the  utmost  civility,  and  even  politeness,  from  tbe 
inhabitants  in  every  part  of  the  country  through  which  I  tn- 
veiled.  The  coachmen  were  civil  and  the  tavern-keepers  st- 
tentive;  wherever  I  had  occasion  to  mix  with  the  coimtiT 
people,  I  never  met  with  the  least  rudeness  or  shadow  of  sn- 
pertinence  on  any  occasion ;  on  the  contrary  they  were  civil 
and  obliging." 

Compare  this  passage  with  the  various  reports  of  your  tra- 
vellers, particularly  of  Weld  and  Ashe,  concerning  this  salgeet. 
Let  them  compare  it  with  their  own  caricatures,  and  Uni 
for  the  gross  injustice,  which,  through  prejudice  and  ignoranfic, 
or  from  a  cause  still  more  censurable,  they  have  done  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country. 

How  much  happier,  because  more  just,  is  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  Lambert,  than  that  of  his  predecessors. 

Page  100.  ''  Those  travellers,  who  visited  the  United  Sistn 
soon  after  the  Americans  had  obtbined  their  independeooe, 
were  swayed  by  their  prejudices,  for  or  agieunst  that  couitij.' 
And  again,  page  101.  "  If  they  (the  English  travellm)  U 
been  the  dupes  of  a  few  knaves,  the  American  people  trov 
branded  as  rogues;  and  the  rudeness,  imperfectioiu^  wd 
chicanery  of  individuals  were  set  down  to  the  account  of  Ik 
whole  nation.  Sometimes  they  published  their  compliW* 
to  the  world,  and  these,  becoming  current,  have  tended  ta^ 
crease  that  animosity  and  disgust,  which  the  Americin  refsin- 
tion  had  engendered,  and  which  were  already  too  prevakiitii 
England.'' 

It  is  sufficient  to  have  transcribed  these  dechuratioQSof'lfc 
Lambert  *  They  are  too  just  to  admit  of  a  doubt;  and,  to  Ik 
who  feels  any  regard  to  the  subject,  too  important  to  be  ntf 
without  interest. 

Page  105.  "  The  females  of  the  New-Engtaad  ilitki «« 
conspicuous  for  their  domestic  virtues.  Every  tUig  k  Ih^ 
houses  has  an  air  of  cleanliness,  order,  and  economy,  tkt 
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ay  tlie  female  diaracter  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
g  women  are  really  handsome.  They  have  almost  all 
wmplexions,  often  tinged  with  the  rosy  bloom  of  health. 
^  have  generally  good,  and  sometimes  excellent  teeth, 
did  I  see  more  instances  to  the  contraiy,  among  the 
g  women  of  America,  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  Eng- 
Their  light  hair  is  tastefnlly  turned  np  behind  in  the 
MA  style,  and  fostened  with  a  comb.  Their  dress  is  neat, 
le,  and  genteel;  usually  consisting  of  a  printed  cotton 
»t,  with  long  sleeves,  a  petticoat  of  the  same,  with  a  co- 
id  cotton  apron,  or  pin-cloth,  without  sleeves,  tied  tight, 
covering  the  lower  part  of  the  bosom.  This  seemed  to 
le  prevailing  dress  in  the  country  places.  Their  manners 
asy,  affable,  and  polite ;  and  free  from  all  uncouth  rus- 
.  Indeed  they  appear  to  be  as  polished  and  well-bred 
le  ladies  in  the  cities;  although  they  may  not  possess 
Ughly-finished  education.  Yet,  in  the  well-settled  parts 
few-England,  the  children  do  not  want  for  plain  and  use- 
istmction;  and  the  girls  especially,  are  early  initiated  .in 
principles  of  domestic  order  and  economy.  At  the 
BS  and  farm-houses,  where  we  rested  on  the  road,  we 
t  the  people  extremely  civil  and  attentive.  We  were 
ed  with  as  much  respect  as  if  we  had  been  at  our  own 
38;  and  the  landlord,  his  wife,  and  daughters,  waited  on 
the  most  obliging  manner.  I  do  not  mention  this  as  a 
iiy  instance,  it  was  general  at  every  house  where  we 
md ;  neither  have  I  drawn  my  conclusions  merely  from 
«eeption  I  met  widi  at  taverns,  and  other  places  of 
9  resort;  but  from  my  observations  upon  the  people  in 
rti,  with  whom  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  mixing, 
her  they  belonged  to  the  highest  or  the  lowest  orders 
e  community.  I  befieve  it  is  generally  allowed,  that,  for 
veller  who  wishes  to  make  himself  master  of  the  real 
cter  and  disposition  of  a  people,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
foeiate  only  wiA  the  grandees  of  a  nation ;  he  must  mix 
the  plebeians ;  otherwise  he  acquires  but  false  ideas  of 
oontry  and  its  inhabitants.  '  The  great  mass  of  na- 
*  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ^  are  neither  rich  nor  gay.  They, 
9  aggregate  constitutes  die  people,  are  found  in  the 
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streets  and  villages,  in  the  shops  and  fanns^  and  from  them^ 
collectively  considered,  must  the  measure  of  general  prot- 
perity  be  taken.*  From  these  I  have  judged  of  the  real 
character  of  the  Americans ;  and  I  found  it  as  diflScult  to 
discover  a  single  particle  of  rudeness  in  the  behaviour  of  tk 
men,  as  it  was  to  discover  an  ugly  face  or  bad  teeth  vaatu 
the  young  women." 

This  paragraph  is  so  just,  and  at  the  same  time  so  hooov: 
able  to  my  fair  country-women,  that  I  was  willing  to  tmucribe. 
it  all.     The  women  of  New-England  are  very  general;  ndk 
as  are  here  described;  differing  however,   as  you  will  sup- 
pose they  must  differ,  according  to  their  circumstanoet  it 
life.     As  I  have  before  given  their  character,    I  will  not 
weary  you  by  enlarging   upon  it   here.     In    one  particobr. 
Mr.  Lambert  has  contravened  my  own  belief.     I  had  sup- 
posed that  the  teeth  of  the  New-£nglanders,  particolady  of 
the  females,  were  less  generally  good  than  those  of  the  Eog- 
lish.     Mr.  Lambert  has  pronounced  the  fact  to  be  otherwise; 
and  is  unquestionably  much  abler  to  make  the  compaiisoa 
than  I  can  pretend  to  be. 

Page  112.  "At  the  upper  end  of  the  park  (in  Boston) 
there  is  a  stand  of  hackney  coaches,  superior  in  eveiy  re- 
spect to  vehicles  of  that  description  in  London.  The  bofifli 
and  carriages  of  some  of  them  are  equal  to  the  best  giasi 
coaches." 

Thus  an  Englishman  has  found  one  thing  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  superior  to  the  same  thing  in  London.  I 
hope  this  will  be  remembered. 

Page  167.  "  An  American  writer,  in  reviewing  lb> 
Moore's  '  Epistles,  Odes,  and  other  Poems,*  descants  wHk 
much  truth  and  justice  upon  the  false  estimates  which  the 
English  people,  in  particular,  form  of  the  Ameriran  eha-. 
racter. 

'' '  All  ranks  of  people  in  Britain/  says. that  writer,  'tnt^ 
the  prince  to  the  peasant,  appear  to  be  most  profoiad|f. 
ignorant  of  our  situation,  both  individually  and  coUectivd^, 
Not  even  the  British  statesmen  form  aught  bearing  the  laail^ 
resemblance  to  a  correct  notion  of  our  actual  conditioa;  ^ 
the  ambassadors  sent  out  to  America  from'  Britain,  instead  d 
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iteching  into  the  character  of  the  people,  are  more  employed 
oft'tattliDg  and  gossiping  at  tea-parties  and  routs."* 

'  Observe,  that   Mr.  Lambert,  an  Englishman,  prononnces 
dliese  observations  of  the  American  writer  to  be  true  and  just; 
mA  therefore  the  English  nation  in  particular,  that  is,  more 
ten  other  people,  form  false  estimates  of  the  American  cha- 
racter.    What  is  the  sentence  which  Mr.  Lambert  thus  pro- 
iCrances  to  be  just?    It  is  no  other  than  that  all  ranks  of  peo- 
^  in  Britain,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  appear  to  be 
^iMbnndly  ignorant  of  our  situation,  both  individually  and  col- 
MCiYely.     And  that  not  even  the  British  statesmen,  nor  the 
British  ambassadors,  understand  this  subject.     And  what  is 
ite  reason  of  this  ignorance?    Evidently  they  do  not  think 
the  subject  worth  their  investigation.    I  am  satisfied  that  your 
mbassadors  should,  if  they  please,  employ  themselves  more 
it  tattling  and  gossiping  at  tea-parties  and  routs,    than  in 
Mrning  the  character,  interests,  and  relations  of  the  people 
B&ong  whom  they  reside,  and  to  learn  whose  character  and 
Atcamstances  is  an  immediate  and  important  part  of  their 
tiity.     Your  statesmen  also  may,  with  my  consent,  be  satia- 
ted with  the  conduct  of  these  functionaries;   and,  as  they 
iave  already  done  in  many  instances,  may  hereafter  send  to 
b  American  States  men,  who,  instead  of  promoting  the  in* 
ittvsts  of  their  own  country  or  ours,  will  while  away  the  pe- 
iod  of  their  embassy  in  parade  and  pleasure.     But  I  protest 
gihist  the  representations  of  any  man  who  is  profoundly  ig- 
hnnt  of  our  character  and  situation,  when  he  undertakes  to 
lescribe  either.     Let  him  learn  what  we  are,  and  what  are 
lir  circumstances,  or  let  him  be  silent  concerning  us.     He 
iko  desperately  ventures  on  falsehood,  in  cases  where  he  is 
{liorant,  is  very  little  removed  from  him  who  utters  it  in  di* 
Bttt  contradiction  to  his  own  knowledge. 

Hie  observations  which  I  have  last  quoted  from  Mr.  Lam- 
Hifs  book,  you  will  remark,  are  taken  from  an  American 
AbeTy  who  reviewed  Anacreon  Moore's  Epistles,  Odes,  and 
tftar  Poems;  and  are  followed  by  several  strictures  upon 
olid  all^^ons  of  this  man,  against  the  American  character. 
^on  will  easily  believe  that  every  American,  who  has  repu- 
ftbiii  or  worth,  must  feel  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  con- 
impt  when  he  hears  this  pedlar  of  filthy  rhymes  say,  that  the 
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American  character  is  made  up  of  iniquity  and  baseaeas.  Let 
him  look  at  his  own  works,  and  observe  how  small  a  part  of 
them  is  not  employed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conruptii^  man- 
kind. How  little  of  his  time  has  he  spent  in  any  other  busi- 
ness than  that  of  a  pander  to  licentiousness.  He  has  talents 
which  might  have  rendered  him  respectable,  but  he  has  only 
prostituted  them.  Nor  will  any  felicity  of  numbers,  style,  or 
im^ery,  which  his  admirers  may  challenge  for  him,  at  aD 
lessen  the  infamy  which  has  already  attached  to  his  name,  aid 
which  will  adhere  to  it  so  long  as  it  is  remembered.  If  tUs 
profligate  writer  possessed  any  optics,  which  would  enable  hm 
to  look  inward,  the  world  would  hear  no  more  of  his  mspetixm 
on  others.  His  own  baseness  and  pollution  would  occupy  aD 
his  future  thoughts ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  would  be 
spent  in  confessions  and  tears* 

Page  477.  **  They  (the  Vermontese)  have  often  displayed 
their  dexterity  as  h^rse-jookies  in  Canada,  and  exchanged  their 
weak  and  ricketty  pacers  for  the  hardy  Canadian  horses.'' 

Mr.  Lambert  mentioned  this  fact  before  in  nearly  the  same 
language.  The  reader  would  suppose  from  it,  that  the  in- 
habitants are  generally  employed  as  horse-jockies.  The  peo- 
ple of  Vermont  are  employed  in  farming,  and  it  is  behered 
that  few  of  them  are  horse-jockies.  It  would  also  be  sop- 
posed  from  these  declarations,  that  pacers  abound  in  Vemoot 
In  my  various  journies  through  this  state  I  do  not  remenber 
that  I  have  seen  even  one.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  Nev- 
England,  at  least,  that  this  breed  of  horses  is  so  nearly  extiaei 
The  Narrhaganset  horse  was  undoubtedly  the  best  for  tbe 
saddle  which  we  have  ever  known.  The  few  which  reoaia 
of  that  breed  are  purchased  with  extreme  avidity,  aid 
usually  at  a  very  great  price.  Nothing  better  deserves  tbe 
attention  of  the  fanner  than  the  restoration  of  these  fine, 
sprightly,  vigorous  animals,  to  the  posBesakMi  of  his  ecMB- 
trymen. 

Page  479.  "  I  found  in  sevend  instances,  that  the  peopk 
of  Vermont,  and  some  other  of  the  New-fiigbod  sMi 
make  use  of  many  curious  phrases,  and  quaint  exfternkm^ 
Again. 

"  Every  thing  which  creates  surprise  is  mojmt  with  Asi^ 
'  What  an  awful  wind,*  fco.**    Again^ 
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*'  A  variety  of  other  quaint  expressions  are  equally  com- 
mon, and 'faa?0  become  favoilrite  phrases,  not  only  among 
die  eonntry  people^  but  also  among  some  of  the  American 
writers." 

-.A  number  of  these  quaint  expres^ons  are  recited  by 
Mr.  Lambert  in  the  sentences  immediately  following.  They 
are  those,  with  little  variation,  which  have  been  repeated  by 
•very  English  traveller  who  has  thought  it  proper  to  mention 
tbia  subject  One  would  think,  that  even  Englishmen  must 
W  wearied  by  the  repetition. 

•^  The  truth  concerning  this  subject  is,  there  are  people  in 
Hub  country,  as  there  are  in  all  other  countries,  who  use  lan- 
guage imperfectly  and  im]Mroperly.  Terms  of  exaggeration 
are  common  in  the  mouths  of  all  men ;  and  different  terms 
are  used  at  different  periods  by  the  same  individual,  and  the 
same  conmiunity ;  and  at  the  same  period  by  different  indi- 
viduals, and  different  parts,  at  least,  of  the  same  community. 
Thus  the  words,  grand,  capital,  monstrous,  awful,  dreadful, 
terrible,  wonderful,  surprising,  astonishing,  amazing,  devilish, 
damned,  and  many  others,  have  had  their  place  and  their 
day ;  and  some  or  other  of  them  are  in  use  in  this  country  at 
the  present  time.  A  moderate  number  of  ignorant  people 
employ  the  term  awful  for  this  purpose ;  as  a  number,  not 
Tery  moderate,  of  your  countrymen  use  the  terms  damned 
and  devilish,  with  at  least  as  much  quaintness,  and  more  tur- 
pitude. But  Mr.  Lambert  may  be  assured,  that,  although  he 
must  from  his  birth  be  supposed  to  be  infected  with  the 
JBnglish  disease  of  finding  fault  with  the  language  of  Ame- 
ricans, yet,  had  he  resided  in  New- England  twelve  months 
instead  of  twelve  days,  he  would  have  found,  that  our  language 
is  less  quaint,  and  less  corrupted,  than  that  of  his  own  coun- 
try. The  reason  is  obvious.  The  people  at  large  are  much 
better  educated ;  a  fact  which  he  himself  recognizes  in  the 
474th  page  of  this  volume. 

Page  480.  "  I  could  collect  hundreds  of  others  (colloquial 
barbarisms),  equally  absurd,  which  have  been  invented  by 
Americans,  who  are  desirous  of  introducing  what  they  call  an 
American  language." 

...   There  are  probably  two  errors  in  this  observation.     One  is, 
that  there  are  no  such  inventions*    Certainly  there  are  very 
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few.  I  know  but  one  man,  a  very  respectable  one  indeed^ 
who  has  made  any  attempts  of  this  nature.  The  other  is,  that 
he  could  collect  hundreds  of  these  colloquial  barbarisms, 
whether  invented  or  uninvented. 

There  are  several  other  errors  of  serious  importance  in  this 
wori^.,  JB|it  Bothfing  possessed  of  the  means  of  esUiblidiing 
the  truth  with  respect  to  the  several  subjects,  I  shall  omit 
them.  Others  still,  of  a  subordinate  nature,  I  have  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  mention.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Lamberts 
work  is  creditable  to  his  understanding,  accuracy,  and  dili- 
gence in  obtaining  information.  And,  what  is  much  more 
honourable  to  himself,  exhibits  in  a  very  advantageous  manner 
^^eMdour,  justice^  aod  integiity. 

I  am.  Sir,  8cc. 
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LANGUAGE  OF  NEW-ENGLAND. 


LETTER   I. 

The  English  Language  in  this  Country  pronounced  wun^ 
correctly  than  in  England.  Blunders  in  Language  cus" 
ternary  in  London.  Reasons  why  the  People  of  New- 
England  pronounce  the  English  Language  with  pro- 
priety, 

Dbar  Sir; 

Among  the  things  for  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  of  New-England,  ha?e  been  cen- 
■ured  and  ridiculed  by  your  countrymen,  our  language,  in  a 
variety  of  respects,  has  come  in  for  its  share.  We  have  been 
accused  of  an  erroneous  pronunciation ;  of  retaining  ancient 
words,  which  you  have  discarded ;  of  annexing  to  others  an 
unwarranted  meaning;  of  coining  new  ones;  and  of  thus 
contributing  to  render  the  language  perplexed,  unsettled,  and 
nnperfect  As  I  have  never  seen  this  subject  examined,  ex- 
cept on  one  side,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  give  you  a  few 
Aoughts  concerning  it;  and  flatter  myself  that  you  will 
willingly  accompany  me  through  the  investigation. 

I  shall  not,  I  believe,  offend  against  either  truth  or  pro- 
priety if  I  say,  that  the  English  language  is  in  this  country 
pvonounced  more  correctly  than  in  England.  I  am  not,  in- 
deed, sanguine  enough  to  expect,  that  you  wiQ  credit  the 
mertion,  nor  that  you  will  believe  me  to  be  a  competent 
judge  of  the  subject  Still  I  am  satisfied  that  the  assertion  is 
tme.  That  you  may  not  mistake  my  meaning,  I  observe,  that 
by  a  correct  pronunciation  I  intend  that  of  London ;  and,  if 
yon  please,  that  of  well-bred  people  in  liondon.    You  may. 
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perhaps,  be  inclined  to  ask,  how  I  can  even  know  what  this 
pronunciation  is.  I  know  it  in  two  ways :  from  hearing  a 
considerable  number  of  Englishmen  of  this  description  con- 
verse extensively;  and  from  information  whicn  enlightened 
Americans  have  given  me  concerning  the  subject,  who  have 
resided  in  London.  In  both  ways  my  infcnrmation  has  been 
so  extensive,  as  to  forbid  every  reasonable  doubt,  in  my  own 
mind,  concerning  its  sufficiency. 

When  I  say  that  the  language  is  pronounced  here  more 
correctly  than  in  England,  I  do  not  intend,  that  it  is  pro- 
noenced  more  correctly,  or  even  as  much  so,  as  by  some 
Englbhmen ;  although  in  this  respect  I  have  good  reason  to 
bdieve  the  diflference  to  be  scarcely  perceptible*.  This  I 
was  taught  before  the  revolutionary  war,  by  an  English  gen- 
tleiaan,  an  inhabitant  of  liondoa;  who  resided  in  New- Haven 
a  considerable  time,,  and  whp  was  several  yaars  in  the  Sjervice 
of  the  British  government.  Since  that  period  I  have  been 
often  told  the  same  thing  by  respectable  Englishmen,  travel- 
ing or  residing  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  have  also 
£[yond  the  observation  verified  by  the  pronunciation  of  these 
very  Englishmen,  and  of  others. 

My  meaning  is,  th^t  the  inhabitants  at  large  speak  English 
with  a  nearer  acco  .  ;.nce  to  your  standard  of  pronunciation, 
than  the  inhabitants  of  England.  Of  this  the  proof  is  com- 
plete. I  have  seen  a  dramatic  performance,  i^Titten  in  the 
West  country  dialect ;  the  words  being  spelt  according  to  the 
local  .pronunciation :  of  which  I  was  scarcely  able  to  under- 
stand a  sentence.  I  have  also  seen  a  volume  of  poems,  pro- 
fessedly written  in  the  dialect  of  Yorkshire,  .in  which,  inde- 
pendently of  some  local  phraseology,  the  distorted  pronuncia- 
tion required  a  glossary  4o  explain  the  meaning  of  many  sen- 
tences, even  to  an  Englbh  reader.  Now,  sir,  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say,  that  from  Machias  to  St«  Mary*s,  ^nd  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  every  An^erican,  descended 
from  English  ancestors,  understands  every  other,  as  readily 
as  if  he  had  been  bf  ?d  in  the  same  neighboorhpod.     I  have 

*  Several  American  gentlemen  Bave  informed  nie,  that  respectiible 
Engtishmen,  to  whotti  they  have  been  introdoced,  ha^  tdcen  itibr  granted, 
and  even  insisted,  that  they  must  have  been  either  bortk  Or  educated  in 
En|;{Uttid,  because  thejr  tpoke  the  language  cxiictlj  like  ibensclvta« 
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ithraally  and  long  had  under  my  own  mstmction  yonths 
01  almost  all  the  Anmican  states,  and  am  ordinarily  unable 
conjecture,  from  their  pronunciation,  the  part  o£  the  coun- 
which  gave  them  Urth.  There  is  nothing  here  which  can 
called,  without  an  abase  of  language,  dialectic.  Ttus,  it  is 
lered,  cannot  be  said  of  an  equal  number  of  people  in  any 
mtry  of  Europe. .  The  differences  of  pronunciation,  here, 
i  of  no  moment,  unless  that  of  the  TOweL  U  deserves  to  be 
septed. 

Permit  me  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  pronunciation  of  Lon- 
1  itself;  and  to  the  mistakes  and  abuses  adopted,  or  rather 
erited,  by  those  who  were  bom  within,  the  sound  of  Bow 
b.  You  would  scarcely  be  able,  if  you  were  to  search 
»y  house  in  New-England,  and  glean  the  whole  number 
mdividual  blunders,  to  make  up  such  a  list  as  Pegge,  in  his 
lecdotes  of  the  English  Language,  has  g^ven  us  of  the  er- 
8  which  for  ages  have  found  a  residence  in  your  metropolis, 
refresh  your  memory,  as  well  as  for  some  other  reasons,  I 
1  set  down  a  short  catalogue  of  these  elegant  peculiarities. 

Necessuated  .  .  for  .  •  .  •  Necessitated.    . 

Unpossible Impossible. 

Least-wise At  least. 

Aggravate Irritate. 

Conquest Concourse. 

Shay - Chaise. 

Po-Shay Post-Chaise. 

Gownd  .  .  .  .  : G(own. 

Partender Partner. 

Bacheldor Bachelor. 

Obstropolous Obstreperous. 

Argufy Signify. 

Common  Gaiden Covent  Garden. 

Pee-aches    •  • I^azzas. 

Kiver Cover. 

Daater Daughter. 

Saace Sauce. 

Saacer Saucer. 

Saacy Saucy. 

CUmUy.  .  .1  ...*...  .  Chimiiey. 
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Perdigiotti  •  •  •  ;.;.;.  Prodigioiis. 
Phigidy .  .  .  .  .  *.•.;;  Prodigy. 

Contagiotts  •  .  ^  •  •  •  .  •  •  Contiguomu 
For  firaid  tf  .  .  .  i  .  .  .  .  For  fear  of 

Duberous.  •••••••;•  Dubious. 

Mnsiciaiier  •*•'••••••  Musician. 

Squits Quits. 

PiUord  .  .  .  *  .  ;  .  .  .  .  .  PiUored. 
Scrowge    •.•.••..••  Crowd. 

Sqneedge  .  -4  ■ •  Squeeze. 

Vemon  •  •  •  .  •  .  •  •  .-  •  •  Venom. 
Serment  ••••«•••••  Sermon. 
Vermeirfl-- 4  - '.  •■  •  .- .  ...  .  Vermiu. 
Pallaratick  .  .  V  •'  .....  Paralytic. 

Poates   =|./_....  .Posts. 
Postessesj   - 

Sittiation  .  .  .t  ,5. «,  •  •  •  •  •  Situation.' 

Somewheres,  Nowheres,  &c.  SomewbereVNoWliere,&c. 

Oftens    .....  '.^ .' .  .  ,  •  Often. 

Mislest  .  ,  •'.^.  .^ Molest 

Scollard.  .  •  i  V; Scholar. 

Regiment.  .^;  i  .....  .  Regimen. 

Howsomdever  '.';•  .  .  •  .  .  HoweTer. 

Whatsomdever WhateTeir. 

Commonality Common^Uty. 

Properieter Proprietor. 

Non-tMtii\l^ -. '  i'  <  .  .  .  .  .  Non-plnflTd.    •       '" 

Unbethought  ; ';-  J  .  .  ...  Recollected. 

Discommocfo  ..=  ;'.>.  ...  Inconmiode. 

Paragraft  .  k  i  -'i  V  .....  Paragraph; 

Stagnated    .  .  u  1'  .  .  .  .  .  Staggered. 

^'^-"^^'m^f^mkM  .  .■  .  .  Offended. 

Ruinated Ruin'd.  ^ 

Solentary -^  i'i  I-  .  Sditaryj' ' 

Ingenously Iiige&aoiisiyi 

Perwent .rv'V'.'  Pli^teiit:  ^  •-  e 

Sliiliiid4l>  i:*>;^i;  ^"^ Skihnfah.       ^      • 

Confisticated  .  .  .  .'  .  r^;  •  Gohflscirtdl;  -  -^  • 
Refuge  .  .  .^^r-!^  .  .  .  .  .  Reiuae. 
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Raddiges  ..........  Raddjshei, 

Robbage  .••••.....  Robbuh. . 

Niri  Pritt •  r  ^  •  •  Nja  fkiiis.  > 

Taters Potatoes. 

Lovyer  .  •  • Lover. 

Pottecary ...........  Apothe€aiy.  . 

Nyst Jfice.. 

Nyster  ........  .  .  ,  Nicer.  ,,    .  s 

Closte.  •  •  •  • Close. 

Closter  ........  .  •  .  \  Closer. ,  ,         ,  •< 

Sinst Sipce. 

Wonst  .  .  • Once.^ 

Industerous •  •  •  •  Indastriou^. 

Sot  ... Sat  : 

Frags Fragmeifts.  « ( 

Moral. Model.  .         .. .  >' 

Jocosionsl  « 

.  > .Jocose. 

Jecosiousj  .     ,   ,   v^ 

His'n .  His. 

Hem  .  .  . Her's.  ^  I,  K 

Onrn  ....,« Ours. 

Yoam    ....•.• Yours. 

The  t'other The  otl»ar. 

Any  hows*. 
Some  hows. 
No  hows 

Nolusbohis.  ., .  • 
Weal . .% ,» •*' •  •  p. 
Winegar  ,: ,  ,  ,  ,. 
Yicked  ...♦.,  .^ 

V  Ig    ...'f.... 
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Veal,  n::f.',:;..ii:) 

Wicked.  ;:.%  :,.it/j 
Wig. 


id  the  beautiful  examples  in  the  following  difikciMi.VP^^^^^B 

itizen  and  his  servant,;;-:  I.,  .  ^t; Jl 

Ciiizen.    Yilliam*  j^.vafts  my  yig.  .  •  ..:'Oija 

Servant.    ^Vich  vig.  Sir  ?  .    :.::l 

OUixen.    Vy,  the  viteTig,  in  the  vooden  vjig  boYr  i!^^  I 
« last  Vednesdagr  at  the  westry.  ;,  v>'  ( 

Neig^bour|rood,^;r Naghbon4m4i}:l8- 

I  donH  k^ug^w  iiothnur  about  it  i,  .o.^oO 

w orser.    .  .,«ri».^j:.  .  .  .  .   ^vovse.         ^'sci***^! 
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Lesser  •  •  •  i Less. 

More  worser. 
Most  agreeablest. 

Knowd \  xj^ 

I  Known. 

See'd     jf"'- 

Mought Might. 

Axe ^  %  »  .  .  .  Ask. 

Fetch  a  walk  ...;....  Take  a  walk. 

Faught  a  walk Took  a  walk. 

Fotch Fetch. 

Cotch  eold  .  .  ; Caught  cold. 

Fit Fought. 

Shall  us    .  .  ; Shall  we. 

Summonsed  . Summon'd. 

A  dry,  a  hungry,  a  cold. 

Hisself Himself. 

Theirselves Themselves. 

This  here  . This. 

That  there That,  &c. 

A  few  while A  little  while. 

Com'd Came. " 

Went . Gone. 

Gone  with Become  of. 

Went  with Became  of. 

He  is  gone  dead He  is  dead. 

He  went  dead He  died  *. 

Of  these  ornaments  of  the  English  tongue,  some  are  found 
among  the  ignorant  people  in  this  country.     A  great  part 

.       *        .  .      f .  • 

*  In  the  next  paragrnph  Mr.  Pegge  adds  :  — 

"  These,  Sir,  and  a  few  other  such  vulgarities,  (to  use  the  London  word), 
such  vUia  aermoniM,  are  to  be  heafd  daiW  throughout  the  bills  of  nucMlality 
I  readily  admit ;  but  then  every  body  understands  their  meaoiog^  and  their 
language  is  not  like  the  upioteUigibie  gabble  of  mnei^nths  of  th^  provincial 
inhabitants  of  the  remote  parts  of  England,  which  none  but  the  natives  cao 
understand ;  though  I  dpubt  xpt,  but  on  close  investigation,  such  lai^uage 
(as  I  hinted  before)  might  be  radically  justified.  Bring  together  two  downs 
from  Kent  and  Yorkshire,  and  I  will  wager  a  ducat  that  tbey  will  nol  be 
mbie  to  oonv«fse  for  wmt  oTa  dialect  common  to  them  both.** 
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niiBt,  I  belieye,  be  ackliowledged  to  be  ezcluaiirefy  the  pnn 
perty  of  yoiir  metropolis.  The  foimer  class  will  at  least  serve 
to  keep  oar  blunderers  in  countenance.  The  latter  ^onstitbte 
a  collecfibn  of  iinpiroprieties,  which  far  exceeds  every  thing 
known  in  New-England.  I  ought  to  add,  that  here  mist&kes 
of  this  nature  belong  only  to  individuals,  and  do  not  extetIB 
even  over  a  single  village ;  much  less  aiie  they  spread  through 
a  considerable  tract  of  country.  It  will,  not  be  supposed,  that 
uneducated  men  will  be  free  from  errors,  either  in  the  pro* 
nunciation  or  the  use  of  language.  But  we  have  none,  even 
among  such  men,  so  outrageous  as  these. 

Among  the  reasons,  which  here  contribute  to  a  general  pro- 
priety, both  in  the  use  and  the  pronunciation  of  language,  the 
following  are  not  without  their  influence. 

A  great  multitude  of  the  parochial  schools  are  taught  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  young  men  educated  in  colleges,  and 
in  this  manner  derive  their  pronunciation  immediately  from 
the  common  standard,  in  a  good  degree. 

The  great  body  of  our  people  are  regularly  at  church,  and 
thus  imbibe  their  pronunciation  in  a  considerable  degree  from 
the  clergy. 

All  those,  who  are  liberally  educated  and  polished,  con- 
verse, as  I  have  heretofore  observed,  mo-<*  freely  and  univer- 
sally with  their  plain  neighbours  than  probably  was  ever  done 
in  any  other  country  ;  and  some  persons  of  the  former  charac- 
ter are  found  in  almost  every  village. 

As  there  are  here  no  distinct  orders  in  society,  all  men  en- 
deavour to  copy  the  manners  of  those  who  have  acquired  su- 
.perior  importance  and  reputation,  and  that  in  their  pronuncia- 
tion as  well  as  in  their  dress  and  manners.    To  acquire  this 
resemblance  is  an  object  of  direct  design  and  active  ambition. 
Our  countrymen,  as  has  been  observed,  read,  and  that  in 
auch  numbers,  that  it  may  be  justly  said  to  be  the  general  cha- 
.  racter.     Hence  they  obtain  the  intelligence  necessary  to  oom- 
prehend  the  importance  of  this  object,  and  that  attentive  ob- 
servation which  secures  the  attainment. 

Many  of  them,  also,  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  present 

at  courts,  and  there  acquire  an  additional  conformity  to  the 

..standard  pronunciation.     From  these,   and  doubtless  from 

other  causes,  some  of  which  may  have  escaped  my  attention. 
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we  have  derived  a  proniinciatioii,  probably  more  muform  than 
lias  ever  prevailed  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

From  an  observation  in  the  Eclectic  Review,  I  am  ready  to 
believe,  that  the  writer  supposed  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster^s  pronunciation  to  be  generally  adopted  in  this  country, 
^le  opinion,  if  it  exist,  is  erroneous.  These  peculiarities  have 
spread  very  little.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Webster,  of  whom  I 
am  one,  regret  that  his  learning  and  labours  should  be  ren- 
dered less  useful  by  his  departure,  in  several  instances,  from 
die  common  standard. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


t 

, .  ■  .....  .  •  .       -  •.: 
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The  InhabitdniMof^iMs  Country  charged  with  retaining 
Obsolete  Words;  with  introducing  New  Words;  with 
annexing  new  Significations  to  Words.  Alterations  in 
Language  less  in  this  Country  than  in  England,  for  the 
last  two  hundred  Years*     Vindication  of  this  Conduct. 

Dbar  Sir; 

We  are  accused,  also,  of  retaining  ancient  words, 

brought  by  our  ancestors  from  their  native  country,  and  since 

that  period  left  by  the  English  out  of  their  vocabulary.     The 

ckarge,  undoubtedly,  is  to  some  extent  well-founded.     That 

bodies  of  men,  speaking  originally  the  same  language,  should, 

when  separated  from  each  other  to  the  distance  of  three  thou* 

aand  miles,  retain,  at  the  end  of  two  centuries,  precisely  the 

same  words,  may,  I  think,  be  justly  regarded  as  an  absolute 

impossibility.     Certainly  no  instance  of  this  niiture  has  been 

hitherto  known :  of  course  it  ought  not  to  have  been  expected 

here.     Men  always  have  such  words  as  will  express  the  ideas, 

which  they  have   occasion   to   communicate   to  each  other. 

Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  we  should  retain  some 

ideas,  and  have  occasion  to  communicate  them,  which  you 

huve  not  retained.     Both  you  and  we  unquestionably  retain 

some  part  of  the  manners  of  our  ancestors :  but  it  is  scarcely 

credible,  that  we  should  both  retain  exactly  the  same  parts. 

About  those,  which  we  severally  retain,  we  shall  severally 

liove  occasion  to  converse ;  and  each  must  have  words,  ex- 

liressing  the  ideas  out  of  which  the  conversation  is  made. 

^Tliese,  so  far  as  they  were  in  the  possession  of  our  ancestors, 

yre  naturally  retain.   This  you  have  done  as  well  as  we,  and  to 

;hi  great  an  extent.  Nay,  I  believe  you  have  many  more  words, 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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which  are  not  considered  as  classical  by  yourselves,  than  we 
have.  The  peculiarity  in  each  case  is  natural  and  necessary; 
and  he,  who  finds  fault  with  it,  must  be  either  very  thought- 
less or  very  silly.  An  American,  who  reads  such  of  your 
books  as  display  the  language  and  sentiments  of  humble  life ; 
such  as  plays,  novels,  and  that  excellent  work,  the  Religious 
Repository ;  finds  in  them  a  great  multitude  of  expressions, 
which  certainly  can  plead  nothing  to  justify  them,  except  that 
they  are  idiomatic  phraseology  of  ancient  times.  Many  of 
them,  at  least,  are  absolutely  without  the  classic  pale ;  and 
«are  accordant  with  no  existing  grammatical  rules.  It  is  how- 
ever su£Bcient  for  him,  that  they  were  the  language  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  you.  On  what  principles  are  you  jus- 
tified in  retaining  these  words,  which  will  not  justify  us  in  re- 
taining ours  ? 

But  we  are  censured,  also,  for  making  new  words.  The 
charge  is  undoubtedly  just.  Wherever  we  find  occasion  for 
the  use  of  words,  and  have  them  not,  we,  like  you  and  all 
other  nations,  make  them.  In  the  state  of  Connecticut  a 
number  of  men  are  chosen  annually  by  each  town,  to  receive 
from  each  inhabitant  a  list  of  the  taxable  property  in  his  pos- 
session. This  list  is  required  by  law,  and  is  made  up  by  the 
proprietor.  The  men,  who  receive  it,  are  from  their  employ- 
ment styled  Listers.  If  the  proprietor  gives  in  a  false  list, 
he  is  punished  by  having  the  falsified  artick  increased  on  the 
list  four-fold.  Englishmen  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
have  no  fondness  for  circumlocution.  We  therefore  style  this 
punishment  Four-folding.  These  are  terms,  confined  to  this 
state:  and,  although  sufiiciently  remote  from  elegance,  yet 
serve  to  convey  ideas  of  some  importance  in  our  state  of  so- 
ciety, which  otherwise  could  not  be  conveyed  without  a  yexh- 
phrasis.  A  few  others,  local  also,  may  be  found  in  other  parte 
of  our  country ;  and  a  small  number  have  had  a  more  ex- 
tensive currency.  Among  these,  immigrate,  immigratiom, 
and  immigrant,  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  The  stream  ttf 
population  flows  out  of  Great  Britain ;  but  a  part  of  it  flows 
into  the  United  States.  You,  therefore,  have  no  use  for 
these  words ;  but  we  have  at  least  as  much  as  you  have  for 
emigrate,  and  its  derivatives.  Why  then  should  we  not  use 
tiiem,  rather  than  be  driven  to  a  tedious  periphrasis  every  tiiae 
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we  have  occasion  to  communicate  the  ideas,  denoted  by  these 
terms  ?     In  Great  Britain  there  are  few  or  no  alluvial  lands : 
so  few  at  least,  that  the  most  respectable  of  geographers. 
Major  Rennell,  has  thought  it  proper  in  the  Memoir,  accom- 
panying his  Map  of  Hindoostan,  to  describe  those,  which  are 
formed  by  the  Ganges,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
formed.     I  know  not  that  you  have  any  single  word  to  denote 
tiiem.     Here,  as  you  will  easily  perceive  by  these  Letters, 
they  are  objects  of  considerable  importance ;  and  hence  have 
naturally  received  a  name.     In  New-England  they  are  called 
intervals ;  denoting  the  land,  lying  between  the  original  bank, 
and  the  stream,  to  whose  waters  they  owe  their  existence. 
This  word,  derived  from  our  ancestors,  we  retain,  and  find  it 
useful.     Freshet  is  found  in  Johnson,  who  defines  it  to  be  a 
pool  of  fresh  water,  and  quotes  Milton  as  his  authority.     It  is 
also  found  in  Ainsworth,  who  says,  **  It  is  the  water  of  the 
t>cean,   destitute   of  salt,    near   the   mouth   of  a  river."     I 
presume  he  meant  the  water  of  the  river  inunediately  above 
tiie  limit,  where  it  begins  to  mix  with  the  water  of  the  ocean. 
This  definition  coincides  with  the  ancient  use  of  the  term 
Preshes.     Freshet,  as  used  here,  denotes  a  considerable  ad- 
Ation,  made  to  the  waters  of  the  river  by  melted  snow  or 
tain.     In  this  sense  it  was  used  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  in 
tlie  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Here  these  accu- 
mulations of  water  are  interesting  objects ;  particulariy  in  the 
apring.     At  that  season,  as  has  been  before  observed  in  these 
Letters,  the  rivers  of  this  (country,  particularly  the  Connecticut, 
overflow  the  intervals  on  their  borders  to  a  great  extent ;  and 
vise  sometimes  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  feet  above  thear 
common  level.     A  fact  occurring  so  often  and  so  regularly, 
Aecomes,  of  course,  a  frequent  theme  of  conmiunication  among 
the  inhabitants,  and  needs  a  single  word  to  express  it.     The 
word  grade  was  probably  adopted  from  feelings  and  circum- 
stances purely  republican.     If  I  mistake  not,  it  sprang  up 
daring  the  revolution.     At  that  period  there  was  a  strong 
disrelish  to  every  thing  which  savoured  of  nobility.     Rank, 
though  originally  a  harmless  terra,  was,  you  know,  long  before 
employed  extensively,  to  designate  this  object  of  republican 
dislike ;  and  therefore  became  naturally  offensive  to  an  Ame- 
rican ear.     Still,  as  some  men  will  ever  be  superior  to  others; 
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as  officers  in  an  army  particulary,  even  in  one  which  is  re- 
publican, must  be  distiuguished  in  this  manner ;  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  a  term,  by  which  this  distinction  might  be  ex- 
pressed, and  we  enabled  to  converse  about  it  without  a  cir- 
cumlocution. No  word  more  naturally  offered  itself  in  this 
dilemma  than  the  word  grade.  Accordingly  it  met  with  a 
welcome  reception;  and  has  ever  since  occupied  a  place  of  no 
contemptible  importance  in  our  vocabulary*. 

The  verb  progress  can  plead  nothing  more  in  its  own 
favour,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  than  that  it  is  more 
concise  than  the  phrase,  for  which  it  is  substituted. 

Universally,  we  make  words  just  as  you  do,  whenever  we 
diink  they  are  wanted ;  and  in  the  same  manner  mankind  liave 
always  acted,  since  they  began  to  speak.  The  whole  number 
of  those,  which  have  been  coined  here,  falls  much  short  of  a 
single  column  in  an  octavo  dictionary. 

Among  the  word^,  to  which  we  are  considered  as  am" 
nexing  unwarranted  significations,  improve  undoubtedly 
claims  the  first  place.  For  this  the  people  of  New-England 
have  been  laughed  at  by  Dr.  Franklin,  kindly  admonished  by 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  severely  censured  by  many  others.  The 
unwarranted  meaning,  which  we  annex  to  it,  is  that  of 
juse,  employ.  Thus  we  say,  improve  our  time ;  improve  our 
privileges ;  improve  an  estate,  a  house,  a  field,  kc.  Those 
who  censure  us  contend,  that  the  only  proper  meaning  of 
the  word  is  either  to  meliorate,  when  a  transitive  verb ;  or, 
when  an  intransitive,  to  become  better.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  all  these  critics,  the  original  word  improve,  which 
has  been  transferred  to  our  own  language,  is  to  use,  to  employ. 
Unfortunately,  also.  Englishmen  have  always  used  the  word 
in  the  very  same  sense  in  which  it  has  been  used  by  us. 
Says  Dr.  Watts, 

**  Oar  soals  would  leam  the  heavenly  art. 
To  improoe  the  hoars  we  have.** 

**  Which  is  a  hint,"  says  Addison,  *'  which  I  do  not  remember 

*"  **  The  prospects  of  the  soldiery  were  to  revel  again  in  the  plondar  of 
other  countries,  and  to  gain  military  promotion  through  war  ;  they  thoog^it 
only  of  rising  above  their  respective  gra(2e5.'* — Speech  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
in  die  House  of  Commons,  Friday,  April  38,  in  the  debate  on  the  war  with 
Yimoce. 
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to  have  seen  opened  and  improved  by  others,   who  have 
written  on  this  subject.*' 

"  I  shall  now  conclude,"  says  Dr.  Witherspoon,  "  by  ii»- 
praving  this  subject  for  the  purpose  of  self-examination." 

The  practical  remarks  or  inferences,  with  which  sermons  are 
usually  concluded,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  by  your  divines 
called  the  improvement  of  a  sermon. 

The  practical  use  made  by  Doddridge,  in  his  Family  Expo- 
sitor, of  each  of  those  sections  into  which  he  divides  the  New 
Testament,  is  regularly  called  by  liim  the  improvement. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  that,  in  the  instances  here  quoted,  the 
idea  of  melioration,  or  amendment,  is  incapable  of  being  an- 
nexed either  to  the  verb  or  the  noun,  and  that  to  use  or  em^ 
ploy  would  be  perfectly  tautologous  with  the  verb,  and  the 
corresponding  substantives  with  the  noun. 

There  are  other  words  of  a  similar  nature,  involved  in  the 
same  accusation,  and  for  the  use  of  them  the  same  reasons 
may  be  given.  There  are  very  few  of  them,  however,  which 
may  not  be  found,  and  found  used  in  the  same  sense,  in  Eng- 
lish writers.  On  hardly  any  subject  has  more  silly  pedantiy 
been  displayed  than  on  this,  or  coarser  and  more  ludicrous 
mistakes  been  made.  We  liave  retained  very  few  words, 
which  you  have  not.  Fewer  still  have  been  coined,  and  to 
still  fewer  have  we  annexed  any  new  meanings. 

Liet  us  now  examine  the  other  side  of  this  subject  How 
many  new  words,  do  you  believe,  have  been  introduced  into 
the  language  by  your  own  countrymen  since  the  colonization 
of  New-England?  Look  at  the  writings  of  your  travellers, 
and  mark  their  numerous  gleanings  from  the  French  and 
Italian ;  and  those,  too,  given  out  in  books  intended  to  be 
universally  read.  I  allude  not  here  to  technical  words,  though 
even  among  these  there  are  many  unnecessary  terms  inserted 
in  their  productions.  I  refer  to  words  customarily  used  even 
in  familiar  conversation ;  and  to  those,  which  have  words 
exactly  correspondent  in  our  own  tongue.  I  refer  to  words, 
which  are  apparently  introduced  by  these  writers,  and  many 
otiiers,  merely  to  let  the  world  know,  that  they  understand 
French  and  Italian.  How  many  of  these  words  have  become 
already  established  in  our  own  language,  and  how  many  more 
are  advancing  towards  the  same  naturalization.     Surely  this 
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rigbt  of  innovation  is  not  secured  to  you  by  an  exclusive  pa^ 
tent.  I  know  you  will  claim  the  authority  and  the  pnwHeges 
of  a  parent  But  pennit  me  to  ask,  is  our  nonage  to  exist 
for  ever?  You  have  ten  millions  of  people:  we  have  eight. 
How  soon  will  our  numbers  exceed  yours ;  and  that  in  a  very 
fonnidable  proportion.  You  have  more  learning  and  more 
science  than  we,  and  you  write  better.  Admit  it.  How  long 
think  you  will  this  be  said  with  truth  I  The  period  is  not 
distant,  at  least  as  we  believe,  when  we  shall  be  your  rivals; 
and  when,  in  spite  of  our  lakes  and  marshes ;  of  the  recent 
settlement  of  this  continent,  aud  of  the  general  inundation 
wiiich  it  experienced  since  the  deluge  of  Noah,  and  which 
bqpt  it  covered  for  so  long  a  time ;  in  spite  of  the  malignancy 
of  the  climate ;  the  want  of  matter ;  the  want  of  tails  on 
several  species  of  animals ;  the  sterility  of  the  soil ;  the  mul- 
titade  of  the  insects;  the  defectiveness  of  the  quadrupeds; 
die  contempt  of  the  Quarterly  and  the  sneers  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers ;  we  are  fast  advancing  towards  wealth  and 
power,  towards  intellectual,  and  I  hope  towards  moral  and 
religious  distinction.  If  God  will  continue  to  give  us  his 
blessing,  as  it  has  been  heretofore  given,  1  have  no  fear  con- 
cerning our  success  in  all  these  interesting  particulars.  We 
shall  then,  at  least,  have  a  language,  which  will  be  understood 
here,  and  will  probably  answer  all  the  necessary  purposes  of 
communication.  I  hope  it  will  have  sufficient  force  and  ele- 
gance to  satisfy  all  the  reasonable  demands  of  those  by  whom 
it  will  be  spoken. 

Think  not  that  I  am  willing  to  see  the  language  of  this 
country  vary  from  that  of  Great  Britain.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  which  I  should  regret  so  untoward  an  event.  It 
is  ''the  tongue  wherein"  I  and  my  countrymen,  no  less  than 
you  and  yours,  ''  were  bom,"  and  to  which  our  attachment  is 
probably  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  yours.  The  books,  already 
written  in  this  language,  contain  more  learning,  science,  and 
wisdom  than  those  in  any  other;  and  the  probability  is  strong, 
that  such  as  will  hereafter  be  written  will  add  materially  to 
tills  accumulation  of  treasure.  It  is  the  language  of  our 
Bible.  It  is  the  language  of  our  laws.  It  is  already  esta- 
blished to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  in  New-Holland,  and  in  a  great  multitude  of  islands  of 
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inferior  siae.  The  two  nations  which  speak  it,  appear^  hitherto, 
to  be  more  interested  in  spreading  the  religion  of  the  Gospel 
dntni^  the  world  than  any  other ;  and  their  common  language 
fimishes  them  many  facilities  towards  the  execution  of  this 
gknioQs  purpose.  With  this  mighty  advantage  in  their  hands, 
it '  u  difficult  to  conceive  how  far  the  energy  of  these  nations, 
directed  to  the  most  benevolent  of  all  objects,  may  proceed ; 
or  what  is  the  boundary,  at  which  it  may  be  truly  said  to 
them,  *'  Hitherto  shall  ye  come,  but  no  further." 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  such  a  disaster.  In  the 
oidioary  course  of  tUngs,  centuries  must  pass  away  before 
any  very  material  change  of  this  nature  can  take  place.  That 
we  ought  to  make  words,  to  express  such  ideas  as  we  have 
oocasion  to  communicate,  and  as  cannot  be  conveniently  com- 
by  any  terms  at  present  in  the  language,  there 
lot  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  person,  who  is  a  com- 
petent judge  of  this  subject.  All  mankind  have  invariably 
sapplied  themselves  with  words  in  every  such  case.  It  would 
be  idle  to  expect  in  us,  or  in  any  other  people,  a  departure 
fiom  this  course.  It  is  a  law  of  our  nature ;  and  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  intercourse  of  intelligent,  and  to  some  extent 
even  of  savage,  society.  Climate,  soil,  and  other  local  cir- 
eomstances,  present  many  objects  to  one  nation,  which  are 
net  known  by  another.  Minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals; 
Ae  revolution  of  the  seasons,  nay  even  the  state  of  the 
weather,  furnish  almost  every  nation  more  or  less  with  ideas, 
which  are  peculiar.  Arts,  commerce,  manners,  government, 
religion,  and  all  other  objects,  about  which  the  mind  is  vo- 
lontaiy,  and  with  respect  to  which  it  is  continually  forming 
new  ideas  by  its  power  to  compound,  abstract,  and  compare, 
fiomish  very  many  more.  To  conmiunicate  many  of  these 
will  be  felt  to  be  indispensable;  and,  wherever  terms  are 
wanting  to  express  them,  new  ones  will  regulariy  be  made. 
CSiicumlocntory  phraseology  will  rarely  be  felt  satisfactorily 
to  answer  the  purpose. 

A  variety  of  things  in  our  climate,  soil,  and  other  local  cir- 
omnstances,  in  our  minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals,  differ 
msierially  fix>m  the  same  things  in  Ghreat  Britain.  These 
tUngs,  generally,  must  have  names.  Wherever  existing 
words,  without  too  violent  a  deflection,  can  be  employed  as 
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names  for  them,  they  will  be  adopted.  But  there  are  cates^ 
where  no  such  words  can  be  found ;  and  in  these  new  ones 
will  be  made.  Much  more  extensively  applicable  are  these 
observations  to  ideas»  framed  by  the  mind,  and  derived  irom 
die  state  and  business  of  society.  These,  being  in  every  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization  very  numerous,  require  many  new 
names  to  express  them ;  and,  wherever  the  ideas  are  to  be 
communicated  to  others,  sach  names  will  be  found.  Nothing 
but  ignorance,  or  inadvertency,  can  permit  any  man  to  be- 
lieve,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  act  in  this 
case,  just  as  all  other  people  have  acted ;  particularly  as  ^ 
British  nation  has  always  acted.  Within  a  century  and  a 
half,  you  have  introduced  into  the  English  language  one-tUrd, 
perhaps,  of  its  vocabulary.  Why,  when  our  necessity  or 
convenience,  or,  to  use  a  single  term,  when  our  exigencies 
require  it,  should  we  not  be  expected  to  do  just  what  you  and 
all  other  nations  have  done?  Why  should  it  be  an  object  of 
surprise,  that  we  have  thus  done  i  The  copiousness  of  the 
English  language,  however,  is  such,  that  a  long  time  will  pro- 
bably elapse,  before  new-coined  words  will  be  very  numerous, 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  have  never  discovered  any 
inclination  to  multiply  them,  here ;  and  I  observe  a  general 
jealousy  among  your  philologists,  which  cannot  but  check  any 
propensities  of  this  nature  in  Great  Britain.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  books,  which  are  either  studied  or  read  here, 
are  printed  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  every  writer  in 
the  United  States  must,  in  order  to  acquire  the  reputation  of 
writing  well,  conform  in  a  good  degree  to  the  standard,  esta- 
blished by  the  English  classics.  Our  state  of  society  also, 
though  in  many  respects  differing  from  yours,  as  every  think- 
ing man  mast  preconceive,  is  yet  in  many  more  substantially 
the  same.  Our  laws,  religion,  and  very  many  of  our  customs, 
are  more  like  yours  than  those  of  any  two  nations  ever  were. 
Hence,  from  this  copious  source  of  change  in  languages  com- 
paratively few  alterations  will  for  a  long  time  be  derived.  I 
have  often  wondered,  that  so  many  British  writers,  and  among 
them  several,  who  would  hear  their  claim  to  talents  questioned 
with  very  little  patience,  should  censure  the  people  of  this 
country  for  innovations  of  this  nature.  The  consideratimis, 
here  suggested,  furnish  not  our  excuse,  nor  our  justificatioiib 
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for  the  ease  requires  neither ;  but  unanswerable  proof,  that 
the  conduct  is  a  thing  of  course,  and  inwoven  with  the  very 
natore  and  circumstances  of  man;  that  we  have  acted  as 
aU  other  nations,  have  acted  in  the  like  circumstances,  and 
aa  every  man,  acquainted  with  the  subject,  would  expect  us 
to  act. 

On  the  same  grounds  we  have  retained  some  words  in  the 
Icngaage,  which  are  lost  out  of  your  current  vocabulary.  We 
finind  use  for  these  words ;  you  did  not. 

The  surprise,  expressed  by  your  writers  at  these  facts,  their 
censures,  their  ridicule,  are  all  groundless.  To  expect  the 
oontrary  conduct  on  our  part  would  have  been  an  absurdity. 
To  demand  it  would  be  to  demand  what  never  existed,  and 
what  in  the  very  nature  of  things  is  impossible. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


LEARNING,   MORALS,   &c. 


OF 


NEW-ENGLAND. 


LETTER  I. 

Schools.  System  of  Connecticut.  Schools  of  New-Eng- 
land. Effects  of  this  Education  on  the  People  at  large. 
Honourable  Roger  Sherman. 

Dear  Sir; 

The  state  of  learning  and  science,  or  generally  of 
information^  in  every  country  where  these  objects  are  pursued 
at  all,  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  attention  of  an  enlightened 
and  inquisitive  mind.  To  know  this,  its  causes,  and  its  con- 
sequences, is  to  know  something  in  the  history  of  man,  which, 
while  it  awakens  our  sympathies,  expands  our  views,  and 
enables  us  in  some  respects  to  form  juster  opinions  concerning 
our  own  state  of  society,  and  concerning  the  general  character 
of  our  race.  Since  the  American  revolution,  it  has  exten- 
sively become  a  custom  among  writers  in  Great  Britain,  who 
either  find  or  make  a  reason  for  speaking  of  the  subject  at 
all,  to  treat  the  character  of  the  Americans  with  severity  and 
contempt  The  story  told  there  has  been  echoed  here ;  and 
there  have  not  been  wanting  natives  of  this  country,  who, 
having  learned  by  rote  the  observations,  and  especially  the 
sneers,  uttered  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  concerning 
their  countrymen,  have  repeated  them  with  not  a  little  self- 
complacency.  These  men  have  probably  felt,  as  critics  con- 
cerning the  writer  whom  they  are  censuring,  that  to  censure 
involves  of  course  a  superiority  to  those  who  are  the  objects 
of  their  censiire;  and  that,  therefore,  while  they  are  con- 
demning others  in  the  gross,  they  are  elevating  their  own 
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character  to  distinction  and  consequence.  I  give  these  men 
very  little  credit  for  their  labours,  or  for  the  spirit  by  which 
they  are  dictated.  Nor  am  I  satisfied  with  the  kindred  ef- 
forts, which  are  made  in  Great  Britain,  (renerally  they  have 
exhibited  very  little  of  truth  or  justice,  and  still  less  of  can- 
dour or  moderation.  For  sneers  or  sarcasms  I  have  no  great 
respect ;  and  these  are  the  principal  weapons  which  have  hi- 
therto been  used  in  this  warfare. 

A  stranger,  travelling  through  New-England,  marks  with 
not  a  little  surprise  the  multitude  of  school-houses,  appearing 
everywhere  at  little  distances.  Familiarized  as  I  am  to  the 
sight,  they  have  excited  no  small  interest  in  my  mind ;  par- 
ticularly as  I  was  travelling  through  the  settlements  recently 
begun.  Here,  while  the  inhabitants  were  still  Uving  in  log- 
huts,  they  hnd  not  only  erected  school-houses  for  their  chil- 
dren, but  had  built  them  in  a  neat  style ;  so  as  to  throw  an 
additional  appearance  of  deformity  over  their  own  clumsy 
habitations.  This  attachment  to  education  in  New-England 
is  universal;  and  the  situation  of  that  hamlet  must  be  bad 
indeed,  which,  if  it  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  children  (or 
a  school,  does  not  provide  the  necessary  accommodations.  In 
1803,  I  found  neat  school-houses  in  Colebrook  and  Stewart, 
bordering  on  the  Canadian  line. 

The  general  spirit  and  scheme,  by  which  the  edocatioo 
given  in  parochial  schools  (for  such  I  shall  call  them)  is  re- 
gulated throughout  the  New-England  states,  are  substantially 
the  same.  It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  give  a  particular 
account  of  the  system  pursued  in  Connecticut. 

The  state  of  Connecticut  is  by  law  divided  into  school 
societies.  These  societies  are  empowered  to  divide  them- 
selves into  as  many  school  districts  as  their  convenience  may 
require.  They  are  also  empowered,  in  each  case,  to  fons 
school  districts,  by  uniting  parts  of  two  neighbouring  school 
societies,  as  they  shall  mutually  judge  convenient.  In  this 
manner  the  whole  state  is  divided. 

The  districts  have  severally  power  to  build  school- hooaesy 
and  to  purchase  grounds  on  which  to  erect  them ;  to  repair 
them,  and  to  tax  themselves  for  the  expense ;  to  appoint  a 
clerk  to  record  their  proceedings,  a  collector  of  taxes,  and  a 
treasurer. 
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'  For  the  support  of  the  schools,  the  state  pays  out  of  the 
treasury,  annually,  the  sum  of  two  dollars  upon  every  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  list  of  each  school  society,  to  its  com- 
inittee,  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  within  its  limits.  It  also 
pays  to  these  societies,  half  yearly,  the  interest  arising  from  the 
school  fund.  To  form  this  fund,  the  state  sold  part  of  a  tract, 
called  "  the  Connecticut  Reserve ; "  lying  on  the  southern 
border  of  Lake  Erie,  within  the  present  state  of  Ohio.  The 
principal  sum,  arising  from  this  source,  was,  in  the  treasuiy 
books,  in  May,  1812,  1,341,989  dollars*.  At  the  same  time, 
the  first  of  these  payments  amounted  to  12,924  dollars.  But, 
in  order  to  entitle  a  school  society  to  these  sums,  th^  com- 
ttittee  must  certify,  that  the  schools  in  said  society  have  been 
kept  for  the  year  preceding  in  all  respects  according  to  the 
dUrections  of  the  statute  regulating  schools ;  and  that  all  the 
monies,  drawn  from  the  public  treasury  for  this  purpose,  have 
been  faithfully  applied  and  expended  in  paying  and  boarding 
nstmctors. 

If  these  monies  are  misapplied,  they  are  forfeited  to  the 
state.  If  the  committee  make  a  false  certificate,  they  forfeit 
miij  dollars.  These  committees  are  also  empowered  to  take 
care  of  all  property,  belonging  to  their  respective  school  so- 
cieties, and  to  dispose  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  such  schools, 
according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  grant  or  sequestration, 
firom  which  the  money  is  derived;  unless  where  either  the 
grantor  or  the  legislature  has  determined,  that  such  grant 
or  sequestration  shall  be  under  the  management  of  persons, 
acting  in  continual  succession. 

All  the  public  monies,  intended  for  the  benefit  of  any  school 
society,  are  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  its  treasurer. 

Each  school  society  is  to  appoint  suitable  persons,  not  ex- 
meding  nine,  to  be  overseers  or  visitors  of  all  the  schools 
%ithui  their  limits.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  overseers  to  ex- 
tunine  the  instructors ;  to  displace  such  as  may  be  found  de- 
ficient, or  will  not  conform  to  their  regulations;  to  super- 
intend and  direct  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  religion, 
mcMrals,  and  manners ;  to  appoint  public  exercises  for  them ; 

*  The  amount  of  the  school  fund,  in  May,  18S1,  was  1,700,000  dol- 
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to  visit  the  sckools  twice,  at  least,  during  each  season ;  par- 
ticnlarly  to  direct  the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  by  sack 
children  as  are  capable  of  it,  and  their  weekly  instruction  in 
some  approved  catechism ;  and  to  recommend,  that  the  master 
conclade  the  exercises  of  each  day  with  prayer. 

Any  school  society  is  also  empowered  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants,  present  in  any  legal  meeting,  warned 
for  that  purpose,  to  institute  a  school  of  a  higher  order  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  society ;  in  which  all  the  children, 
whose  parents  wish  it,  are  to  be  advanced  in  branches  or  de- 
grees of  learning,  not  attainable  in  the  parochial  schools. 

If  any  school  district  within  a  school  society  expend  less 
than  its  proportion  of  these  public  monies  in  supporting  its 
school  or  schools,  the  surplus  shall  be  paid  over  to  such  dis- 
tricts as  have  in  their  school  expenses  exceeded  the  suns 
distributed  to  them. 

Such  is  a  summary  account  of  the  system,  by  which  the 
public  schools  in  Connecticut  are  regulated.  By  the  public 
schools,  I  intend  those,  which  receive  benefactions  imme- 
diately from  the  state,  whether  parochial  or  of  a  higher  class. 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  provision,  very  honour- 
able to  the  state,  is  here  made  for  their  existence  everywhere; 
for  the  buildings,  in  which  they  are  to  be  kept ;  for  the  mode 
of  education  to  be  pursued  in  them ;  for  the  establishment  of 
good  instructors ;  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty  in 
promoting  the  learning,  religion,  morals,  and  manners  of  the 
children,  and  universally,  for  whatever  is  necessary  in  insti- 
tutions of  this  nature.  Committees  are  by  law  appointed, 
and  made  accountable  for  carrying  into  exectition  the  be- 
nevolent designs  of  the  legislature ;  and  visitors  are  consti- 
tuted with  ample  power  to  compel  the  performance.  A  mo- 
tive, also,  is  presented  of  more  efficacy  than  almost  any  other 
to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  every  school  society  and  distriet 
to  see,  that  every  part  of  these  designs  shall  be  faithfully  ac- 
complished; viz.  the  sum,  which  they  are  to  receive,  if  the 
.committee  certify  to  the  treasurer  or  comptroUer,  that  all  these 
.  duties  have  been  performed  according  to  law,  or  to  lose  when- 
ever such  certificate  cannot  be  given.  Should  a  false  cer- 
tificate be  given,  the  penalty  incurred  is  sufficiently  heavy  to 
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prevent  the  crime  from  being  repeated ;  especially  as  the  com- 
tnittee  can  have  no  personal  interest  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  balance  the  inconvenience. 

Accordingly,  the  schools  are  everywhere  in  existence,  and 
ire  everywhere  managed  with  a  good  degree  of  propriety. 

Two  things,  only,  seem  to  be  wanting  to  render  the  system 
Bomplete.  One  is  the  establishment  of  the  same  scheme  of 
education  throughout  the  state ;  the  other  is  the  institution  of 
%  board  of  commissioners,  one  in  each  county,  whose  bu^ness 
it  ahall  be  to  examine  into  the  actual  state  of  the  schools  in 
t}ieir  respective  circuits,  and  who  should  meet  semi-annually  at 
Hartford  and  New- Haven,  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  re- 
ipective  committees,  compare  them  with  the  result  of  their 
Qiwn  inspection,  and  make  a  general  report  to  the  legislature. 
The  former  of  these,  by  making  the  scheme  of  instruction  an 
object  of  public  attention,  would  secure  to  us  the  best  system, 
and  the  latter  would  assure  us  of  its  complete  execution. 

I  have  now  given  you  a  summary  view  of  the  schools  in 
GoDnecticut.  With  little  variation  of  figure,  light,  or  shade, 
it  will  save  as  a  portrait,  sufficientiy  exact  in  this  respect,  of 
New-England  at  large,  the  state  of  Bhode- Island  excepted. 
In  Massachusetts,  New-Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  schools  are 
0feiywhere  established.  They  are  often  styled  parochial 
iolioohL  You  will  not  suppose  that  each  parish  has  a  school, 
distiogiiished  by  this  titie ;  but  that  each  parish  has  a  sufficient 
immber  of  schools  to  admit  all  the  children  which  it  contains. 
To  these  littie  seminaries  the  children  of  New-England  are 
vnvenally  sent,  from  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years  of  age^ 
to .  the  period  in  which  they  have  learned  to  read,  write,  and 
koep  accounts.  In  many  of  them,  other  instructions  are  added, 
aeoording  to  the  skill  and  dbposition  of  the  instructors,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  parents.  At  the  earliest  periods,  children  of 
both  sexi^  are  placed  under  the  direction  of  female  teachers, 
at  more  advanced  stages  of  their  education,  under  that  of 
,  I  speak  of  the  common  schools  only.  It  ought  to  be 
ohaerved,  that  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the  country, 
the.  .female  pupils,  whether  placed  under  the  instruction  of 
men  or  women,  are  sent  to  separate  schools. 

It  has  not  often  happened  to  mankind,  that  their  children 
hiEve,  in  mass,  been  taught  to  read  and  write.    In  Switaseriaud 


-«idm  Soodand  Ihk  privilege  has  been  extensiTeijr  cttfoyieJ, 
4md  ia  a  sabofdinate  degree  in  several  otlier  oonntriea.     In 
•  New-Gnglaikl,  "with  the  exception  made  above,  it  maj  he 
'.aaad  to  be  abaolatdy  enjoyed ;  aUhongb  a  aolitaiy  mdividnal 
\may  heve  and  ihere.be  found*  who  has  not  availed  liiattelf  of 
'ilbe  pffivilegeii .  and  who  is  regukriy  viewed  by  &oaiB  suppad 
ihnn  with  a  mixifuce  of  wonder  and  pity« 
/:    fiotdsitoflh  says*  **  Of  aU  professions  in  society*  I  do  not 
xknoWia  more  luefol  or  more  honourable  one  than  (that  -wty  a 
adbpoloiMt^i  ^  ^®  same  time  I  dont  see  any  more  gen^ 
raUy  daspised,  or  men  whose  talents  are  so  iD  reEwarded." 
fikiUbiBttlh  was  a  native  of  Lreland*  and  when  lie  wrote  this 
imd  long  been  an  inhabitant  of  England.     So  far*  thetefere, 
IM  he  is  to  be  credited,  in  a  ease  with  respect  to  which  he  cooH 
hardly:  miiftake*  sdioobnasters  most  have  been  little  estecniid 
jitd  iU  jrewarded  in  these  conntries.  Ha{^ily*  as  weU  as  jnatly, 
.this  obaerratioo  is  not  true  in  New-England.   A  schofdmaater 
Jiereadds  to  his  reputation,  instead  of  lessening  it,  by  keeping 
m  school,  tf.  he  performs  hb  duty  well,  and  acquires  jnoie 
mrdgfatin^aoGiety. than  he.possessed  before*    l^be  reward,  dao^ 
ibr  das  nsefiil  service  to  mankind,  is  certainly  decent^  to'mj 
the-liMist '  Twenty  dollars  a  month,  and  board,  inchiding 
ing  and  lodging,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  three  hnndrad 
Acty idollais  a^yi^ar^  is  frequently  the  stipend,  whichn 
man'  itoceives  for  keeping,  a  parochial  school. 
.  !  The  effects  <rf'this>part  of  the  New**£ngland  raannerB  are  of 
the.  happiest  nature.    By  this  instruction,  all  persona;  hcfi^ 
find  free  jaccess  to  the  Bible,  and  to  many  other  sonkceS'flf 
knowledge.    Intellectual  improvement  b  in  some  degree  es^ 
tended  to  all.     Nor  is  the  number  of  persons  sniatt,  whn; 
aivailing. themselves  of  this  education  in  early  life,  have,  witk 
Out  any  other  advantages  than  such  as  their  ovm  industry 
hnbits  of  inquiry  furnished  them,  acquired  a  considerable 
of  information;  particularly  of  that  practical  knowledge, 
more  than  any  other  makes  men  useful  members  of  aoci^tyb 
Many  such  men,  beside  filling  useful  public  offices  of  infedor 
dbtinotion,  and  performing  a  great  variety  of  that  importaBt 
business,  which  under  many  forms  and  many  names  exists  in 
every  society  of  civilized  men,  and  is  indispensable  to  general 
aa  well  as  personal  happiness,  have  become  magiatrateSi  U 
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kton,  pkysicians,  lawyers,  and  sometimes  divines,  and  through 
Hfe  have  sustained  useful  as  well  as  honourable  charaotefs* 
Nay,  such  men  have  been  found  in  several  instances  on  the 
highest  bench  of  justice,  and  in  the  most  dignified  seats  of 
legislation.  You  are  not,  however,  to  suppose,  that  they 
hiEve  arrived  at  these  offices  by  a  mere  fortunate  concnrrenoe 
of  circumstances,  by  the  public  courtesy,  or  by  the  arts  of  a 
demagogue.  Here,  the  public  courtesy  has  usually  been  a 
mere  tribute  of  respect  to  acknowledged  worth.  The  men  in 
qnestion  have  generally  been  weU  qualified  for  their  employ- 
Bents,  and  have  passed  through  them  with  reputation. 

The  late  Honourable  Roger  Shennan  was,  in  eariy  life,  unpos- 
■essed  of  any  other  education  than  that  which  is  furnished  by 
a  parochial  school.  By  his  personal  industry  he  supported, 
ipUe  a  young  man,  the  family  left  by  his  father,  and  provided 
the  means  of  a  liberal  education  for  two  of  his  brothers.  By 
iaa-ariginal  strength  of  mind,  and  his  attachment  to  books  of 
nal  use,  he  qualified  himself  to  hold,  and  with  an  uncommon 
jbgfco  of  public  esteem  actually  held,  the  successive  offices  of 
•omty  surveyor,  justice  of  the  peace,  judge  of  the  court  of 
oommon  pleas,  judge  of  the  superior  court,  representative  in 
the  atate  legislature,  councillor,  member  of  the  old  congress, 
lefMesentative  and  senator  in  the  new  congress.  In  diese 
he  acquired,  and  deservedly,  the  highest  respect,  not 
<Mdy  of  the  people  of  Connecticut,  but  also  of  the  first  citisens 
in  other  states  throughout  the  Union.  This  gentleman,  who 
went  to  the  grave  with  unabated  honour,  and  to  whose  me- 
■mry  I  pay  this  tribute  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  was,  what 
vary  few  men  unacquainted  with  the  learned  languages  are, 
aBtvately  skilled  in  the  grammar  of  his  own  language.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  an  able  mathematician  and  natural  phi- 
laeepher;  extensively  versed  in  the  history  of  mankind;  and 
R'piofoand  logician,  statesman,  lawyer,  and  theologian.  His 
was  completed  by  exemplary  integrity,  uprightness, 
pie^.  Of  how  few  men  can  all  this  be  said  with  truth  ? 
'  The  general  remarks,  which  I  have  made  on  this  subject, 
vffl  not  be  sufficiently  explained  by  a  recurrence  to  mere  na- 
tive aCrength  of  mind.  There  are,  unquestionably,  in  every 
aawutiy,  men,  whose  intellectual  capacity  and  vigour  raise 
firom  the  conunon  level  to  eminence  and  honour;  and 
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diose,  irho  are  very  great,  most  ondoubtedly  hare  possemed 
great  endowments.  But  these  are  too  rare  to  satisfy  our  an 
qairies  in  the  present  case.  A  considerable  part  of  the  distiniD^ 
tion,  found  here,  is  derived  from  a  combination  of  advantqpea 
and  efforts.  The  advantages,  to  which  I  refer,  ace  sock  aa 
these.  Public  c^ices  are  open  to  every  man.  At  the 
lime,  an  unusual  spirit  of  inquiry  pervades  all  classes  of 
in  thb  country.  In  consequence  of  these  facts,  the  most  pow- 
erful motives  to  exertion  are  continually  held  out  to  those 
whose  dispositions  prompt  them  to  exertion.  In  such  a  stale 
of  things  a  greater  number  of  persons  will  be  affected,  and 
more  powerfully  affected,  by  these  motives  than  in  any  other. 

The  buBuence  of  this  geoteral  di£Fusion  of  knowledge  is  un^ 
questionably  happy.  There  is  no  department,  and  no  conccn 
of  life,  to  which  it  does  not  extend.  Even  the  private,  ndf^ 
hourly  visit  among  the  common  people  is  materially  affecltd 
and  sensibly  coloured  by  it,  and  b  accordingly  more  ratkmal* 
enlightened,  and  pleasant  than  it  is  believed  to  be  in  most 
other  countries.  Conversation  is  here  carried  on  with  a  le* 
spectable  degree  of  good  sense,  a  variety  of  information,  and 
often  with  wit,  humour,  and  brilliancy.  Minds  may,  witkost 
exaggeration,  be  said  to  mingle  in  it,  and  with  each  othef; 
Nor  will  men  of  superior  knowledge,  unless  possessed  of  a 
fastidious  taste  and  character,  fail  either  of  entertainment  at 
instruction  in  their  intercourse  with  the  substantial  farmers 
and  mechanics  of  New-England.  ' 

In  a  republic,  particularly  in  those  of  this  country,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  business,  which  is  termed  puUic,  is  maniqpidl 
by  the  people  at  large.  The  complicated  affairs  of  school 
districts,  parishes,  townships,  and  counties,  demand  a  con»* 
derable  share  of  intelligence,  and  the  agency  of  a  great  aiaa- 
ber  of  persons.  The  debates  of  a  town-meeting  not  nn6e- 
quently  affect  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  in  a  degree,  at 
least  as  intimate,  and  often  as  important,  as  most  of  those 
which  are  carried  on  in  the  legislature ;  and  die  office  of  the 
select-man  is  in  many  respects  more  closely  interwoven  with 
their  happiness  than  that  of  the  magistrate.  The  extensivs 
powers,  entrusted  to  these  men,  and  the  subjects  suspended 
on  the  decisions  of  town  meetings,  I  have  mentioned  ia  for- 
mer  Letters.     I  have  also  observed,  heretofore,  that  probafaljr 
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tinee-foiirths  of  ail  the  male  inhabitants  in  the  state  of  Con- 
necticat  sustain,  in  the  course  of  life,  some  public  office  or 
othw.  To  such  a  state  of  society,  extensively  found  in  New- 
England  at  large,  this  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  seems 
indispensable.  All  these  departments  require  some,  and  many 
of  diem  much  thought,  good  sense,  and  information.  Unless, 
Ikerefore,  knowledge  were  generally  extended,  they  could  not 
be  usefully  filled. 

.  Nor  is  the  importanoe  of  this  fact  less  real,  though  perhaps 
laas  thought  of  in  the  church.  A  clergyman,  here,  addresses 
nasoembly,  almost  all  the  adult  members  of  which  understand, 
with  a  good  degree  of  precision,  the  language  which  he  uses, 
die  doctrines  which  he  teaches,  and  the  illustrations  which  he 
Bflqiloys,  that  is,  if  he  preaches  as  he  ought  to  preach.  Sound 
ehmI  sensible  discourses  may  here  be  delivered  with  a  rational 
i—irani  e,  that  they  will  be  well  understood ;  and  what  may 
be  called  the  elementary  part  of  a  preacher^s  instructions  may 
be  safely  considered  as  having  been  already  acquired  from 
vlher  sources.  In  consequence  of  diis  state  of  things,  the 
Bhnrches,  in  most  of  the  ancient  settlements  of  New- England^ 
*e  more  firmly  established,  and  less  liable  to  be  "  blown  about 
by  eveiy  wind  of  doctrine,"  than  those  of  many  other  eoun- 
bries.  Among  people^  possessing  a  good  share  of  information, 
nriigious  novelties  operate  with  less  fi»cination,  and  are  more 
teiaotantly  received  than  among  those  who  are  ignorant.  Iti 
I  Werd,  knowledge  here  gives,  and  in  a  more  desirable  man- 
;  e  good  degree  of  that  stability,  which  is  elsewhere  pro- 
Iry  energy  in  the  government. 

T  am.  Sir,  8lc, 


u  2 


LETTER   II. 


Academies  in  New-England.  Colleges,  State  of  these  In- 
stitutions in  1812.  Law  and  Theological  Seminaries. 
Medical,  Historical^  and  Philosophical  Societies.  Social 
Libraries. 

Dear  Sir; 

You  may  perhaps  remember^  that  in  the  accouDt 
which  I  gave  yoa  concerniDg  the  establishment  of  schools  in 
Connecticut,  provision  is  made  in  the  law,  which  creates  the 
system,  for  the  institution  of  schools  of  a  higher  class  than 
those  which  are  parochial,  or  of  such  as  in  this  country  are 
generally  styled  academies.  The  knowledge,  taught  in  these 
schools,  is  undefined  by  any  general  system,  and  comprehends 
as  much,  and  as  little,  of  languages,  arts,  and  sciences,  as  the 
trustees  of  each  think  it  proper  from  time  to  time  to  prescribe. 
In  this  respect  many  of  them  are  undoubtedly  imperfect,  and 
do  not,  so  well  as  they  easily  might,  direct  the  education  whicli 
they  profess  to  communicate.  A  wise  and  well-constructed 
scheme  of  education  is  certainly  a  desideratum  in  these  semi- 
naries, and  might  contribute  not  a  little  to  spread  knowledge 
in  a  more  perfect  form,  and  to  a  greater  extent.  There  is 
not,  indeed,  a  very  great  difference  in  the  objects  aimed  at,  or 
in  the  modes  pursued.  The  law  commits  the  inspection  of 
these  schools  in  Connecticut  to  a  number  of  visitors,  annaallv 
chosen  by  those  for  whom  they  act,  but  attempts  not  to  con- 
trol any  other  schools  besides  those  which  are  constituted  by 
itself.  The  provision  of  the  law  is  insufficient;  but  whether 
a  substitute  will  be  provided  within  any  moderate  period, 
which  will  remedy  its  def.cts,  is  uncertain. 

You  arc  not,  however,  to  suppose,  that  these  schools  are 
not  very  useful  seminaries.  They  are  generally  filled  ^ith 
students,  and  are  directed  by  instructors,  respectably  qualified 
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for  their  business.  Under  this  direction  a  great  niunber  of 
youths  are  continually  employed  in  obtaining  an  education  in 
branches  of  knowledge  not  communicated  in  the  parochial 
schools.  Here  they  are  qualified  for  their  entrance  into  col- 
leges. At  the  same  time  they  are  furnished  with  the  neces- 
sary means  of  qualifying  themselyes  for  other  business,  which 
demands  an  education  considerably  enlarged.  Thus  the  coun- 
try possesses  itself  of  talents,  which  would  otherwise  sleep  in 
dboourity;  and  is  enabled  to  see  its  affairs  prosperously  ma- 
naged in  several  departments,  which,  if  not  of  the  highest  con- 
sequence, are  yet  perhaps  more  interesting  to  its  welfare  than 
most  of  those  which  are.  Here  they  become  intelligent  sur- 
Teyors,  nayigators,  happily  prepared  for  commercial  appren- 
ticeships, and  fitted  for  the  whole  routine  of  human  business, 
iHiich  demands  a  middle  education  between  that  of  the  paro- 
chial school  and  that  of  the  college. 

Of  these  schools  there  are  more  than  twenty  in  the  state  of 
Connecticut.  The  exact  number  1  do  not  know.  About  ten 
or  twelye  of  them  may  be  incorporated.  Seven  or  eight  are 
smJBtained  by  funds.  Some  have  sprung  from  the  combined 
exertions  of  numbers,  and  some  from  the  efforts  of  individuals. 
Of  those,  which  have  funds,  the  principal  are  Bacon  academy 
at  Colchester,  amply  endowed  by  a  Mr.  Bacon,  one  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  the  Episcopal  academy  at  Cheshire ;  the  Hopkins 
grammar  school  at  Hartford;  and  the  Staples  academy  at 
Weston. 

In  Massachusetts  there  are  forty-eight  of  these  schools,  all 
incorporated,  and  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  endowed  to  some 
extent  by  the  state.  The  principal  of  these  is  Philips's  academy 
atAndover.  Two  of  those  in  Connecticut,  and  three  in  Mas- 
lachusetts,  are  exclusively  female  seminaries.  Some  others 
admit  children  of  both  sexes. 

Of  the  academies  in  Massachusetts  the  district  of  Maine 
has  its  full  proportional  share. 

In  New- Hampshire  the  number  of  schools,  which  may  with 
pfopriety  be  placed  on  this  list,  is  thirteen.  The  principal  of 
these  is  Philips's  academy  at  Exeter,  formerly  described  in 
these  Letters. 

The  number  of  these  schools  in  Vermont  is  twelve,  all  of 
which  are  incorporated. 
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I  luk^e  heretofore  obserred,  that  there  are  eight  colleges  in 
New-ED^and. 

Harvard  college,  now  styled  the  aniyersity  in  Camhridge. 

Yale  college,  at  New-Haven  in  Connectient 
•   Dartmouth  college,  at  Hanover  in  New-Hampshire. 

Brown  university,  at  Providence,  Rhode-Island. 

Williams  college,  at  Williamstown,  Massachusetts. 

The  university  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington  in  that  state. 

Middlebury  college,  at  Middlebury  in  the  same  state ;  and 

Bowdoin  college,  at  Brunswick  in  the  district  of  Maine. 

You  observe,  that  some  of  these  seminaries  are  styled  uni- 
versities^  and  some  of  them  colleges.  You  will  not  from  this 
suppose,  that  the  name  university  indicates  any  superior  im- 
portance, or  any  more  extensive  scheme  of  education.  The 
university  at  Cambridge  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  con- 
siderable ;  and  in  every  respect  the  university  of  Venncmf  b 
the  least  of  all  these  Uterary  establishments. 

Hie  sikte  of  these  institutions,  in  the  year  1812,  waa  tlbe 
following:-— 

THB   UNIVERSITY    OF   CAMBRIDGE. 

A  president ;  seven  professors  academical ;  seven  professors 
medical;  three  tutors;  a  librarian;  a  regent;  a  proctor;  an 
instructor  in  the  French  language. 

The  academical  professors  are — of  theology;  of  logic, 
metaphysics,  and  ethics ;  of  rhetoric  and  oratory ;  of  the 
Hebrew,  other  Oriental,  and  English  lai^ai^;es;  of  Latin; 
of  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy ;  of  Greek ;  and  of 
natural  history. 

The  three  tutors  teach  —  the  senior  tutor,  geogrqilqr, 
geometry,  natural  philosophy,  and  astronomy;  the  second, 
Greek ;  and  the  third,  Latin. 

Of  the  medical  professorships'— the  first  is  of  anatomy  and 
surgery;  the  second,  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine; 
the  third,  of  chemistry  and  the  materia  medica;  and  the 
fourth,  of  clinical  medicine. 

The  two  remaining  ones  are  assistants,  or  adjuncts,  to  that 
of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  that  of  chemistry  and  the  ma- 
eria  medica. 

The  number  of  students  the  same  vear  was  381. 
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A  president;  five  professorships  academical;  and  three 
medical. 

The  academical  professorships  are — of  theology;  of  law, 
natural  and  political ;  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ; 
•f  chemistiy  and  mineralogy ;  and  €if  languages  and  eccle- 
siastical history. 

The  medical  are — of  anatomy  and  surgery ;  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  physic;  and  of  the  materia  medica  and 
botany. 

Here  also  is  one  professorship  adjunct 

Six  tutors.  The  particular  provinces  of  these  instructors 
ha.ve  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the  account  given  of  this 
seminary. 

The  number  of  students  was  313. 

DARTMOUTH   COLLEGB. 

A  president;  five  professorships  academical;  one  medical; 
and  two  tutors. 

The  academical  professorships  are — of  theology;  of  civil 
and  ecclesiaetical  history;  of  matiiematios  and  natural  phi- 
losophy ;  of  languages ;  and  of  chemistry. 

The  medical  professorship  is  of  medicine. 

The  number  of  students  was  about  150. 

The  number  of  medical  students  exceeded  50*. 

BROWN    UNIVBRSITY,   IN   1811. 

Adiancellor;  a  president;  three  professorships  academical;  - 
end  two  medical. 

.  The  a4sademical  professorships  are — of  law;  of  moral  phi- 
losophy and  metaphysics ;  and  of  chemistry. 
.  Tlie  medical  professorships  are — of  anatomy  and  surgery; 
mi  of  the  materia  medica  and  botany. 

*  By  the  cauUogue  of  1821,  the  number  of  ttudente  iii  Dartmouth  ool- 
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Two  tutors,   and  a  preceptor  of  a  grammar  school  con- 
iiected  with  the  umvexsity. 

The  number  of  students  was  128. 

WILLIAMS   COLLEGE. 

A  president;  a  vice  president;  a  professor  of  mathematioi 
and  natural  philosophy ;  two  tutors. 
Hie  number  of  students  was  95. 

MIDDLEBURY   COLLEGE,   1812. 

A  president ;  three  academical  professors. 
1.  One  of  law;  one  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy; 
one  of  languages ;  two  tutors. 

The  number  of  students  was  113. 

UNIVERSITY    OF   VERMONT. 

..A  president;  a  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy; a  professor  of  the  learned  languages;  a  medical 
professor. 

.  There  are  also  four  other  professorships  on  paper* 
.  The  number  of  students  supposed  to  be  from  80  to  40. 


,    The  means  of  medical  instruction  in  New- England  will  be 
j|eei^  sufficiently  in  this  account  of  its  seminaries. 

.  The  law  schooU  he^tofore  mentioned  in  the  description  of 
litchfieldy  as  being  under  the  instruction  of  Judge,  vBeefe» 
i|nd  James  6ouId»  Esq.,  would  not,  it  is  believeid»  do  dit- 
^predit  to  any  country.  Law  is  here  taught  as  a'SiBienoe^  mtA 
not  merely  nor  principally  as  a  mechanical  business;  not  as 
a  collection  of  loose,  independent  fragments,  but  as  a  regubvy 
well-compacted  system.  At  the  same  time  the  stwlents*  are 
taught  the  practice  by  being  actually  employed  in  it.  A  ooait 
is  constituted;  actions  are  brought  and  conducted  tkrcHigk  a 
regular  process;  questions  are  raised;  and  the  students  be- 
come advocates  in  form. 

Students  resort  to   this  school  from   every  part  of  the 
American  Union.     The  number  of  them  is  usually  about  40. 

Every  theological  professor  in  these  seminaries  is  destined 

.  to  instruct  such  students  as  apply  to  him  in  the  scLeace  of 

theology.     But   the   theological    seminary   at   Andovor  ba 
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already  engrossed  most  of  the  young  men  in  New-Engtaiad, 
dedigned  for  the  desk.  Three  professors,  one  of  theology; 
eiie  of  sacred  Uterature,  and  one  of  sacred  rhetoric/  are 
dready  established  here ;  and  two  or  three  more  will  probably 
be  added  to  their  number  within  a  short  time*.  Fif^ 
aCmdeilts  may  be  considered  as  the  average-  number  for  three 
years  pastf .  As  this  seminary  is  richly  endowed,  and  as  the 
gentlemen  employed  in  its  instruction  are  purstnng  their 
business  with  spirit  and  vigour,  there  are  the  best  reasons  to 
believe,  that  it  will  hold  a  high  irank  among  institutions  of  the 
same  nature. 

There  are,  also,  in  New-£kigland  the  following  miedical 
societies: — 

The  Massachusetts'  Medical  Society. 

The  Connecticut  Medical  Society. 

The  New-Hampshire  Medical  Society. 
:  The  objects  of  these  institutions  are  to  unite  Ae  gendeihen 
^'  the  faculty  in  friendship,  mA  in  one  common  pursuit  of 
medical  science ;  to  discourage  by  their  united  influebe^e  ettk*- 
piiicism  in  every  form;  to  furnish  a  centre ' of  correspofnd^ce 
Xm  the  reception  and  publication  of  medical  discoveries ;  and, 
universally,  to  elevate  and  improve  the  art  of  healing. 
v:  A  historical  society  was  formed  at  Boston,  in  flie  year 
1791,  and  incorporate  in  the  year  179^  by  tfie  naine  of  the 
^Mflisachasetts'  Historical  Society.  The  object  of  tins* 'insti- 
•tntioB  is  to  oofleot  and  publish  whatever  authentic  dcictiineii^ 
•«tty  illustrate  the  past  and  present  state  of  this -cfountry. 
^SPwehre  volumes  of  its  collections  for  this  purpose  have  been 
<«lMdy  published ;  which  in  a  very  honourable  manner  prove 
.the  utility  of  the  design. 

**^  An  agricultural  society  has  been  formed  in  Connecticut, 
'Had  another  in  Massachusetts.  A  small  collection  of  papen, 
•imblished  by  each,  has  been  favourably  received  j;. 

There  are,  also,  two  philosophical  societies  m  NeW'>Etlg- 

land.    Hie  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Mas- 

^Mchiisetts,  which  holds  its  sittings  at  Boston;  and  the^<)on- 


It 
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*  A  professorship  of  eccUsiastical  history  was  added  in  1819« — PnAv 
■      t  1812.    Now  (1820)  they  exceed  100.— Piii. 

'     X  Many  agricultural  societies  have  been  established  in  NeW«£ngland 
the  kuK  three  years  ( 1820}.— Pii6. 
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aecticvt  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  meets  in  New- 
Haven.  The  latter  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1800.  The 
American  Academy  has  published  three  volumes.  The  Con- 
necticut Academy  has  completed  one  volume  of  Memoirs,  and 
abo  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  statistical  accouiit  of  the 
state.  Both  of  these  institutions  are,  it  is  believed^  ad- 
vancmg. 

I  have  here  given  you  a  summary,  and,  as  I  believe,  an 
exact  account  of  the  means,  provided  and  employed  for  the 
pnrpose  of  dUusing  literature,  science,  and  general  informa- 
tion among  the  inhabitants  of  New- England. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  added,  that  in  a  great  part  of  the 
towns  and  parishes  there  are  social  libraries  established.     In 
some  places  they  are  considerable ;  and  in  all  are  of  material 
use  to  the  little  circles  iq  which  they  exist.     The  informa- 
tion which  they  spread  is  of  importance.     They  fdso  excite  a 
disposition  to  read;   and  this  employment  naturally  becomes 
a  substitute  for  trifling,  vicious,  and  gross  amusements*     II 
also  contributes  to  render  society  and  its  intercourse,  nt  a 
good  degree,   intelligent  and  refined;   while  thought  takes 
place  of  sense  and  passion,   civility  of  coarseness,    and   in- 
formation of  scandal.     It  also  enables  parents  to  give  theia 
ohildren  better  instructions,  and  to  govern  them  more  ra- 
tionally ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  renders  the  children  mon 
dMiful  and  more  amiaMo. 

I  am.  Six,  flee. 


'il. 
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yb§€rvatums  ofBuffout  De  Pauw,  bic^  relative  to  the  De^ 
Uri&ration  of  Animals ;  of  the  Bodies,  and  of  the  Minds 
of  Men  in  America,  Genius;  what,  and  whence  de* 
rived*  Genius  of  Americans.  Literature  and  Science 
of  the  Americans.     Men  of  Learning.     Causes  why  they 

.  are  not  numerous. 
/• 

-  Dear  Sir; 

The  contempt,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  Letter,  as 
Ml  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  upon  this 
iOimtry,  has  at  times  extended  to  a  great  part  of  all  wtttch  it 
iMrtains:  to  its  soil;  its  climate;  its  vegetable  productions; 
to  animals ;  the  bodies  of  its  inhabitants,  both  aboriginal  and 
Iflnred;  the  minds,  particularly  of  the  latter  class;  their 
unners,  arts,  literature,  science,  government,  morals,  and  re- 
igion.  On  the  conthient  of  Europe  it  has  proceeded  stiH 
brther.  The  Couut  de  BufFon,  and  Mr*  de  Pauw,  extend  it 
ffea  to  the  continent  itself;  and  suppose  that  there  is  some- 
img  defective  in  its  very  structure  and  constitution.  Both 
if  these  writers  imagine,  that  America  has  suffered  a  general 
nmidation,  many  years  since  the  deluge  of  Noah,  which  kept 
t  covered  for  a  long  time.  To  the  recency  of  this  inundation 
he  Count  attributes  the  malignancy  of  the  climate  in  America; 
he  barrenness  of  its  soil ;  and  the  imperfect  nature  of  its 
■iraals  and  people.  Mr.  de  Pauw  supposes,  that  the  lakes 
mi  marshes,  left  by  that  inundation,  are  the  cause  of  its  insaln- 
mty ;  the  great  number  of  its  insects ;  the  defectiveness  of  its 
(MMlmpeds ;  the  barrenness,  both  of  the  soil  and  die  women ; 
he  stupidity  of  the  men ;  &c.  &c. 

That  the  Americans  extensively  possessed  traditions,  and 
koee  not  incorrect,  concerning  the  general  deluge,  is  un- 
tionable ;  traditions,  which  it  is  impossible  to  apply  to  any 
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other  event.  But  this  subsequent  inundation  was  formed  by 
the  Count  himself,  whose  imagination  found  little  difficulty 
in  deluging  worlds,  or  making  them;  while  Mr.  de  Paow 
found  as  little  in  swallowing  either  the  deluges  or  the 
worlds. 

The  animals  of  America  the  Count  has  found  to  be  few  in 
the  number  of  their  species;  small  in  their  size;  defectire 
in  ^ir  structure ;  degenerate  in  their  natures ;  and  a  great 
part  of  them  unfortunately  without  tails.  All  this  train  of 
misfortunes  these  gentlemen  ascribe  to  the  Mnretchedoess  of 
our  climate ;  the  infancy  of  nature  on  this  continent ;  the  ste- 
lility  of  our  soil ;  the  de6ciency  of  matter ;  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  lakes  and  marshes  left  by  this  mischievous  deluge.  A 
prudent  philosopher  will  generally  choose  to  be  sure  of  his 
effects  before  he  looks  out  for  their  causes :  while  those,  who 
make  causes,  as  generally  find  little  trouble  in  creating  also 
their  effects.  The  man,  who  could  discover  the  origin  of  this 
globe  in  the  impact  of  a  comet  against  the  surface  of  the  sun, 
which  struck  off  a  quantity  of  melted  glass,  sufficient  to  fonn 
the  world,  can  discover  any  thing,  and  make  any  thing,  wUch 
he  pleases. 

Unfortunately  for  these  gentlemen,  there  are  fewer  species 
of  animals  without  tails  in  America  than  on  the  eastern  con- 
tinent, the  Count  himself  being  the  umpire. 
>  I  have  abready  considered  the  size  and  weight  of  our  ani- 
mak.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  again,  that  the  elk,  Ae 
moose,  the  brown  bear,  and  the  bison,  are  larger  than  the 
caribou  or  the  tapir,  boldly  asserted  to  be  the  largest  native 
animals  of  this  continent,  or  than  a  calf  a  year  old.  I  have 
also  considered  the  assertion,  that  European  animals,  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  degenerate ;  and  shall  only  add,  on 
this  subject,  that  there  is  now  in  this  town  a  horse,  twenty 
hands,  or  six  feet  and  eight  inches  in  height,  every  way  well- 
proportioned,  and  but  four  years  old ;  a  native  of  this  land  of 
deterioration. 

An  eagle  viras  not  long  since  killed  at  Brookfield  in  Con- 
necticut, which  had  just  destroyed  a  calf.  The  American 
condor  is  the  largest  known  bird  of  prey  in  the  world. 

With  regard  to  the  bodies  of  the  native  Americans,  Mr. 
de  Panw  and   Dr.  Robertson  acknowledge,   that  there  aie 
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no  deformed  persons  among  the  savages  of  America,  beoause 
they  put  all  children  of  this  description  to  death.  But  they 
assert,  that,  wherever  this  species  of  cruelty  is  prevented, 
the  proportion  of  deformed  persons  is  greater  than  in  any 
country  in  Europe.  It  would  have  been  well,  if  these  gen- 
tlemen had  furnished  us  some  evidence  of  the  truth  of  these 
asKrtions,  or  at  least  of  their  probability.  As  they  have  left 
the  story,  it  can  only  afford  diversion  to  such  as  read  it  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  mingled  with  pity  for  its  authors. 

Deformed  people  are  certainly  uncommon  in  this  country ; 
and  the  inhabitants  are  as  tall,  as  well  made,  as  strong,  as 
agile,  and  as  handsome,  upon  an  average,  to  say  the  least,  as 
diose  who  visit  lis  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

With  regard  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  consider  the  subject  in  another  place. 

The  great  object,  at  which  all  this  ingenuity  is  aimed,  is, 
I  suspect,  the  minds  of  the  Americans.  Most  of  the  followers 
of  those  gentlemen  have  left  to  them  the  task  of  carrying  on 
a  war  against  the  subjects,  already  specified  in  these  remarks ; 
and  have  directed  their  own  attacks  to  the  genius,  learning, 
and  science,  which  are  found  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
As  these  attacks  are  peculiarly  pointed  against  the  people  of 
the  American  States,  you  will  cheerfully  permit  me  to  pay 
some  attention  to  them. 

There  are  few  questions  on  which  more  pedantry,  and  Snore 
fvejudice,  have  been  displayed ;  in  which  vanity  has  assumed 
sillier  airs,  or  reason  been  oftener  put  to  the  blush,  than  on 
that,  which  is  so  customarily  started  respecting  the  com- 
parative genius  of  different  nations.  Were  it  not,  that  pride 
is  so  pleasandy  regaled  by  the  incense  regularly  offered 
to  it,  whenever  the  question  is  brought  up  to  view,  by  those 
vho  present  it,  good  sense  must  long  ago  have  been  wearied 
and  surfeited,  and  decency  have  sickened  with  the  service. 

Genius  may  be  generally  and  accurately  defined  to  be  the 
power  of  making  mental  efforts.  This  definition  involves  alike 
vhat  may  with  propriety^  termed  logical  genius,  or  the  power 
by  which  intellectual  efforts  are  made,  and  rhetorical  genius, 
or  that  which  is  seen  in  the  efforts  of  the  imagination  and  the 
iselings.  The  attribute,  in  both  its  forms,  is  unquestionably 
.fsmunuoicated  to  some  minds  more  than  to  others.    The  great 
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iKKiy  of  mankind  may,  I  think,  be  said,  with  some  qnafi* 
fications,    to  possess   the   average  share,   or  genius  at  tfce 
middle  point     A  few  are  raised  above  it,  and  a  few  de« 
pressed  below.    The  difiTerenoes  among  those,  who  are  nnm- 
1)ered  in  either  of  these  classes  (differences,  which  are  often 
Tery  great),  are  derived  chiefly  from  energy  in  the  individnal ; 
from  the  motives  set  before  him  to  exert  it;  and  from  the 
incidental   advantages,   which  are   furnished  to  him  by  the 
mode  and  circumstances  of  his  life.     This  truth  is  evidenced 
^1  a  great  variety  of  ways.     In  many  instances,  for  example, 
individuals,  who  have  removed  from  the  older  settlements  in 
the  United  States  (where  they  had  few  motives  to  exertion, 
because  every  thing,  which  prompts  to  effort,  was  already 
in  the  possession  of  others),  to  the  new  settlements  (where 
all   things  of  this  nature   lay   equally    open  to  them  as  to 
others),  have  suddenly  exhibited  talents,  which  before  they 
were  not  suspected  to  possess.     So  conunon  is  this  fact,  that 
it  is  here  generally  admitted  to  be  a  part  of  the  regular  course 
of  things^ 

For  similar  reasons,  operating  on  other  modes  of  life,  tfie 
Crreeks  and  Romans,  during  those  periods  of  their  poiiticai 
existence  which  called  for  great  efforts,  and  annexed  to  them 
splendid  rewards,  never  wanted  great  men  to  lead  their 
armies.  For  the  same  reasons  the  French  revolution  has  re* 
gularly  produced  a  constant  succession  of  very  able  geii«:als; 
and  if  a  considerable  number  have  at  any  time  lost  their  liveii 
their  places  have  been  immediately  filled  up  by  successoiB 
equally  able.  For  the  same  reasons,  also,  the  American  wtA 
British  navies  have  regularly  been  supplied  with  QommaBden» 
whoae  talents  have  been  equal  to  every  achievement  within 
the  reach  of  man. 

•From  these  very  causes,  he,  who  wishes  to  satisfy  >wwifff4^ 
will  find  derived  the  whole  of  that  distinction,  which  attended 
the  four  ages,  as  they  are  emphatically  termed,  of  genius. 

As  genius  is  the  power  of  making  efforts,  it  is  obvious  thst 
it  will  never  be  exerted,  or,  in  othoc  words,  the  efforts  wil 
never  be  made,  without  energy;  that  is,  without  the  i^ 
solution,  aotivity,  and  perseverance,  which  are  seoessaiy  to 
tiieir  existeace.  This  energy  can  never  be  summonad 
action  bat  by  motives  of  a  suitable  nature,  and  sufflriant 
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ailnde»  to  moTe  ihe  nuiid.  Nor  can  it  act  to  aay  oonsiderabte 
pmyooo,  unless  attended  with  proper  advantages.  Wherever 
tfiese  causes  do  not  meet,  die  fire  will  be  smothered.  Ghniy 
ihtole  sound  philosophy,  as  well  as  beautiful  poetry,  in  the  fol- 
fawing  ine  stanzas : — 

*  ■  '  ■  *  ^ 

Full  many  n  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene, 
The  dark,  unfBthom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear  ^ 
Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  deseit  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast. 
The  little  tyrant  of  hia  fields  withstood; 
Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton,  here  may  rest ; 
Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

Th'  apfJause  of  listening  senates  to  command. 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 
To  scatter  plenty  o*er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbade. 

How  obviously  must  the  real  Milton  have  been  inglorious, 
if  he  had  been  mute ;  and  how  obviously  would  he  have  been 
mute,  notwithstanding  all  his  powers,  if  his  energy  had  not 
fnrompted  him ;  or  if  commanding  motives  had  not  summoned 
that  energy  into  action. 

Various  writers  have  attributed  the  existence  of  genius 
to  natural  causes,  particulariy  to  climate ;  and  many  others^ 
jfho  have  not  made  this  ascription  in  express  terms,  hvm 
ytt  plainly  implied  their  adoption  of  it  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  generally  spoken  of  this  subject.  In  Urn 
GontemptuouB  observations  concerning  America,  and,  pn^ 
tioolafiy,  concerning  the  United  States,  to  which  I  have 
veferred  above,  this  doctrine  seems  to  have  been  taken  for 
gfanted.  Of  these  gentlemen  I  ask,  whether  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  owed  their  genius  to  this  cause.  If  they  did,  why 
does  not  the  same  climate  now  produce  the  same  genius? 
Chreeks  inhabit  Greece  still.  But  where  are  Homer  and  Se- 
phoeles,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Pericles  and  Demosthenes? 
Wliere  are  Themistocles,  Cymon,  Lycurg^,  and  Epami- 
nondas  ?  The  climate  of  Italy  is  unaltered.  But  who  would 
thiiik  of  looking  for  Cioero  and  livy,  "Mrgil  and  Horaoe;  or 
lor.Taflio,  Ariosto,  and  Father  Piaui,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
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ihkt  coontry?  In  a  word,  whence  is  it  oniversally  flie  iket; 
lliat  no  climate,  and  no  country,  has  for  any  great  lengtk  •f 
time  been  productive  of  this  coveted  endowment. 
'  I  ask  again,  what  is  the  nature,  what  the  quality  of  tha 
dimate  ?  Must  it  be  temperate  ?  If  so,  whence  were  doi- 
ii¥^  the  talents  of  the  two  Gustavuses,  Charles  the  TweUth, 
Peter  the  Great,  Suwarrow,  and  a  long  train  of  othen,  bom 
and  educated  under  a  frozen  sky  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
whence  were  those  of  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  Job,  Isaiah, 
and  Paul?  Whence  those  of  Cyrus,  Kouli  Khan,  Moham- 
medy  Sesostris,  and  a  splendid  train  of  Arabian  and  Persian 
poets?  Must  it  be  moist?  Whence  were  derived  those 
iUnstrious  inhabitants  of  dry  and  parched  regions,  jast  now 
mentioned?  Must  it  be  dry?  Why  were  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  Alfred  and  the  Black  Prince,  Bacon  and  Newton, 
bom  under  the  dripping  canopy  of  Great  Britain  ?  Most  it 
biB  clear  ?  To  what  cause  then  does  the  worid  ow^  Pindar, 
Peloptdas,  and  Epaminondas,  Erasmus,  Grothis,  and  De 
Wkt  ?  Must  it  be  foggy  ?  How  shall  we  explain  die  oha- 
raoter  ^f  P^cal  and  Montesquieu,  Comeille  and  Racine, 
Hemy  the  Fourtfi  and  Conde  ? 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  however,  that  salubrity  of  climate  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  this  mental  superiority.  If  it  were 
trae,  that  strong  health  regularly  accompanied  vigour  of  mind, 
if^ihe- bodies  which  last  the  longest  regulariy  sustained  the 
highest  powers  of  the  soul,  there  would  be  some  reason  for 
resorting  to  this  attribute  of  climate  for  an  explanatioti  of  the 
difSculty  under  consideration.  But  how  many  of  those  minds,  *' 
wkieh  have  attracted  the  admiration  of  mankind,  iuiTe  inha* 
bited  frail  tenements,  and  quitted  them  at  a  o<Hnpaniiifely 
eirirly  period;  while  the  grosser  spirits,  which  occupied  Ae 
strong  barracks  of  Pratt,  and  Parr,  and  Jenkins,  and  a  host 
of  Russian  peasants,  found  them  unassailed  by  disease,  and 
defying  death  many  years  beyond  a  century.  At  the 
time  Greece,  and  Judea,  and  Arabia,  and  even  Italy, 
cotintries  not  remarkable  for  health. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  believe,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
Count  and  his  postillion,  that  this  scheme  must  be  given  up. 

But  were  we  to  allow  this  curious  theory  all  which  it  soK- 
cits,  the  result  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  favourable,  ia 
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seme  respects,  to  the  United  States  at  lai^e,  and  in  all  to  the 
aoontries,  which  are  the  immediate  subjects  of  these  Letters* 
The  United  States  comprehend  as  great  a  variety  of  climates 
M  all  Europe,  south  of  the  Baltic ;  and  most  of  the  countries 
wlach  they  cover  are  healthy.     New- England  and  New-Yoric 
fHe "among  the  healthiest  countries  in  the  world:  New-England 
Miversally;  New-Yor)(.,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
qiols  of  no  great  extent.    The  miserable,  malignant,  niggard 
iky,  attributed  to  America  by  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  so 
Qiftan  mentioned,  fumbhes  in  these  two  countries  more  clear 
■1^  br^t  days,  annually,  than  are  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of< 
my  country  in  Europe,  except,  perhaps,  by  those  in  the 
iwddle  of  Russia.    The  products  of  the  soil  are  more  various, 
■id  a  great  proportion  of  them   are  more  exquisite.     If 
Hff.  de  Pauw  had  visited  this  country,  he  would  have  hunted 
nTBin  for  the  marshes,  which  gave  him  so  much  trouble. 
¥wk  will  perceive,  that  I  have  passed  through  a  great  part  of 
NEflW-England,  in  the  joumies  which  have  been  mentioned :  I 
Md  travelled  through  it  extensively  before :  yet  I  nev^  found 
B  k  a  marsh,  so  far  as  I  remember,  which  contained  more 
hm  a  small  number  of  acres.     That  larger  marshes  exist  I 
me  pot  a  doubt*     But  that  they  are  numerous,  or  extansivse, 
r  |of  any  iipportance,  is  a  dream  of  Mr.  de  Pauw. 

^  to  the  lakes,  whose  exhalations  constitute,  I  suppose,  a 
floeus  part  of  the  malignancy  of  our  climate,  we  must  plead 
jmkj*  There  are  three  great  lakes  on  the  borders  of  the 
Imle  of  New- York,  and  one  of  them  washes  the  weatem 
hfive  of  New-England,  not  far  from  two  hundred  miles.  It 
mil  also  be  conceded,  that  some  of  the  flat  grounds  along 
jii^CSham(dain  and  Lake  Ontario  are  in  a  degree  unhealthy. 
^ -small  lakes  in  the  state  of  New- York  I  have  elsewheie 
Uflfly  enumerated,  and  have  observed,  that  little  spots,  near 
be:  outlets,  are  subjected  to  the  fever  and  ague,  and  to  bilious 
Wiftiintn  The  whole  of  these  insalubrious  tracts  would,  I 
ippose,  make  up  a  county  of  the  middle  size. 

In  New-England,  as  I  have  heretofore  mentioned,  there 
fBt  besides  Winnipiseogee,  Umbagog,  and  Moose  lakes,  the 
ogest  of  which  is  somewhat  more  than  sixty  miles  in  dia- 
leler,  more  than  a  thousand,  which  extend  from  one  fourth 
r  a  mile  in  leng^  to  perhaps  nine  miles.     If  the  description, 
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which.  I  have  given  of  them,  be  credited,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  their  only  effect  is  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  landacape, 
and  to  the  pleasure  of  the  inhabitants.  Whatever  may  be 
tiieir  efficacy  on  the  body  or  the  mind,  it  must  undoubtedly  be 
experienced  in  the  greatest  degree  by  those  who  inhabit  thdr 
borders.  But  it  has  not  been  discovered,  hitherto,  that  these 
have  been  less  healthy,  or  less  ingenious,  than  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen. 

.  If  we  suppose  genius  to  be  a  gift  of  God,  immediately 
communicated,  and  independent  of  natural  causes,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  it  is  given  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  for 
his  own  reasons,  and  when,  where,  and  to  whom  he  chooses. 
Both  the  philosophers  and  the  critics,  with  whom  I  am  now 
concerned,  would  probably  adopt  this  method  of  accounting 
for  the  facts  in  question  with  reluctance,  and  only  in  the  last 
extremity.  In  this  case,  however,  no  reason  can  be  assigned, 
a  priori,  why  this  gift  should  be  supposed  to  descend  on  a 
single  country  in  one  age  rather  than  in  another,  or  on  one 
country  rather  than  another.  Still,  if  the  fact  be  otherwise, 
every  such  argument  must,  I  confess,  stand  for  nothing. 
Should  these  causes  be  given  up,  and  this  endowment  be  con- 
sidered as  descending  like  beauty,  strength,  and  other  natural 
attributes,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  propagation,  it 
will,  I  suppose,  be  admitted  to  be  subject  to  much  the  same 
laws,  to  proceed  in  much  the  same  course,  and  to  be  liable  to 
much  the  same  variations,  as  these  attributes.  We  often  see 
both  men  and  women,  of  iine  talents,  the  parents  of  children 
of  the  same  character,  as  we  often  see  handsome  persons  the 
parents  of  handsome  children.  Sometimes,  also,  superior 
talents  descend  through  a  series  of  generations.  According 
to  this  mode  of  accounting  for  the  existence  of  genios,  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  will,  I  presume,  readily  admit  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  possess  their  full  share,  as  die 
great  body  of  them  are  descended  from  British  ancestors,  and 
the  rest  have  derived  their  origin  from  Europe.  The  people 
of  New- England,  particularly,  have  sprung  almost  nniversdly 
from  England  itself.  Vigour  of  mind  has  appeared  more 
frequently  in  Great  Britain  than  even  in  Greece ;  althoiq;h, 
for  obvious  reasons,  not  so  ofteA  employed  on  precisely  the 
same  objects.     We  therefore  clapi  our  descent  from  thil 
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ooontry,  whieh,  if  any  one  in  modern  times  can  claim  the  title, 
iBust  be  allowed  to  be  tlie  nursery  of  genius. 

Prom  these  observations  it  will,  I  think,  appear,  that  the 
preconceptions  of  Buffon,  de  Panw,  Robertson,  and  other 
philosoi^ers,  concerning  the  American  continent,  and  its 
infloence  upon  the  bodies  and  minds  of  men,  are  unsolid,  and 
without  any  foundation  in  facts.  I  am,  therefore,  at  liberty 
to  believe  my  countrymen  are  not  insuperably  precluded  by 
any  law  of  nature,  or  any  known  decree  of  Heaven,  from  the 
possession,  in  some  instances  at  least,  of  those  talents,  which 
may  do  honour  to  the  land  which  gave  them  birth,  and  be  the 
source  of  important  benefits  to  mankind. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  discussed  in  this 
Iietter,  I  am  aware,  that  many  of  the  writers,  with  whom  I 
am  contending,  deserting  the  causes,  on  which  some  of  their 
predecessors  have  so  confidently  relied,  make  their  appeal  to 
Ae  more  decisive  evidence  of  facts,  which  they  say  are  sub- 
versive of  all  our  claims  to  ingenuity,  learning,  and  science. 
Unhappily,  this  subject  is  rarely  treated  with  sobriety,  and  not 
irery  often  with  decency.  Our  cause,  instead  of  being  exa- 
mined, is  often  prejudged ;  and,  instead  of  being  left  to  stand 
or  fall  by  argument  and  evidence,  is  proved  to  be  bad  by  a 
flarcasm,  and  condemned  by  a  sneer. 

To  add  to  our  misfortunes,  a  train  of  European  travellers 
hsre  passed  through  this  country,  whose  books  an  American 
iMds  with  astonishment,  pity,  and  diversion;  astonishment 
at  the  ignorance  and  falsehood  of  the  writers ;  pity  for  that 
itisehood,  and  that  gross  depravity  from  which  it  has  proceeded; 
and  diversion,  excited  by  the  silly  prejudices,  the  ludicrous 
Instakes,  and  the  distorted  narratives,  of  which  these  books 
are  very  extensively  composed.  He  does  not  commonly  find 
aven  the  likeness,  which  may  ordinarily  be  found  in  a  carica- 
tore.  In  my  own  mind  these  books  have  lowered  materially 
tte  confidence,  with  which  I  have  heretofore  regarded  travel- 
fan  of  reputation ;  and  forced  me  to  feel  a  continual  succes- 
don  of  donbts  concerning  what  they  had  written.  If  men, 
panring  through  a  country  whose  language  is  their  own,  and 
irhose  taws,  customs,  and  religion  not  a  little  resemble  their 
pwn ;  a  country,  to  every  part  of  which  they  have  free  and 
tafe  aecess,  and  to  every  person  in  which  they  may>  if  men 
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of  fair  reputation*  be  easily  introduced ;  can  be  so  grossly  ig- 
norant of  its  real  state ;  fall  into  errors  so  numerous  and  so 
palpable,  and  so  frequently  utter  falsehoods  equally  palpable, 
what  judgment  ought  to  be  formed  of  the  books  written  by 
men,  who,  while  traveiiing,  are  destitute  of  all  these  advan- 
tages? To  what  a  host  of  mistakes  must  the  travellers  be 
exposed,  to  whom  the  language  of  the  countries  through  wUch 
they  pass,  the  manners,  government,  and  religion,  are  all  un- 
known ;  who  often  find  the  access  to  persons  and  places  either 
impossible  or  difficult ;  and  who  at  times  are  obliged  to  fly^ 
rather  than  permitted  to  travel.  Of  several  of  these  gentlo- 
men  I  shall  find  occasion  to  take  some  notice  hereafter. 

Permit  me  to  add,  that  there  is  more  spirit,  than  candour  or 
good  sense,  in  the  treatment  which  we  have  received  firom 
some  persons,  even  of  reputation,  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic 
The  process  has  not  been  a  course  of  investigation,  but  a  tram 
of  hostilities.  The  issue  has  been  such  as  a  mind,  in  the 
slightest  degree  acquainted  with  human  affairs,  could  not  faO 
to  foresee. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  opinion  concerning  this  subject,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  country,  particulariy  with  the  state  of  society 
from  which  every  thing  pertaining  to  it  is  derived. 

Of  the  mode  of  education  pursued  in  New-England,  firoa 
the  parochial  school  to  the  professional  seminary,  I  have  given 
you  a  summary  account.  You  have  seen  the  extent,  the 
mode,  and  the  degree,  in  which  instruction  is  here  communis 
cated  to  every  rising  generation ;  in  a  higher  degree  to  many» 
and  in  the  highest  degree  in  which  it  here  exists  to  a  nomb^^ 
which,  compared  with  that  found  in  any  other  country,  u 
great  It  will  not,  I  think,  be  believed,  that  a  society,  in 
which  all  these  things  are  taught,  and  thus  taught,  can  be 
very  ignorant,  or  entitled  to  the  character  given  them  in  the 
following  words  :  "  There  is,  however,  both  in  the  physical 
and  intellectual  features  of  the  Americans,  a  trace  of  savage 
character,  not  produced  by  crossing  the  breed,  but  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  society,  and  of  external  nature."  Of  our  man- 
ners I  shall  speak  hereafter.  That  our  common  people,  as  a 
body,  are  superior  in  intelligence  to  lliose  of  the  same  class  in 
the  most  enlightened  countries  of  Europe  we  know  with  abso- 
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lute  certainty,  not  only  from  the  information  of  the  nnmerons 
Americans  who  have  travelled  through  those  countries,  and 
Ae  acknowledgment  even  of  many  Englishmen,  hut  from  the 
HacU  that  Europeans  of  this  class  have  come  in  shoals  to 
America,  through  a  long  period,  and  have  exhibited  to  us  the 
degree  of  intelligence  which  they  possess. 

The  literature  of  this  countrv  is  certainly  inferior,  as  is  also 
iti  science,  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Solitary  instances  of 
proBciency  in  learning  have  existed  here,  which  would  have 
kieen  thought  honourable  there.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  was  an 
oxample.  The  late  Dr.  Stiles  of  this  town  was  another. 
There  have  been,  there  are  now,  a  few  others,  who  have  ac- 
cifunulated  as  much  knowledge  as  the  length  of  human  Kfe 
Wold  permit  The  number  of  these  is,  however,  small.  I 
Ijrin  explain  to  you  the  causes  of  this  fact,  and  attempt  to 
flbow  you,  that  it  involves  no  disgrace  to  the  literary  men  of 
iBttj  country. 

All  the  people  of  New-England,  without  an  exception,  be- 
side what  is  created  by  disease  or  misfortune,  are  men  of 
bnnuess.  The  observation  is  applicable,  alike,  to  those  who 
aifie  appropriately  styled  men  of  business,  and  to  all  others. 
Tlie  clergyman,  to  take  an  example  which  may  serve  univer* 
BtBjf  preaches  two  sermons  every  sabbath,  of  forty  or  forty- 
five  minutes  each  at  an  average,  always  composed  by  himself; 
tnd  necessarily,  if  he  would  not  sink  into  contempt,  catechises 
die  young  persons  in  his  congregation ;  visits  all  the  sick  in 
tiB  parish,  and  that  in  many  instances  often;  attends  eveiy 
Atfleral;  makes  many  parochial  visits;  receives  many  visits 
ftbm  his  parishioners  in  turn ;  entertains  not  a  little  passing 
^tanpany ;  attends  every  associational  and  consociational  meet- 
Bi^  within  his  district ;  is  present  at  ordinations,  and  at  other 
^ii^lddastical  business ;  and  delivers  a  considerable  number  of 
pttbUc  and  private  lectures.  To  these  are  to  be  added  all  his 
domestic  concerns,  together  with  those  of  an  extraneous  na- 
tutef  which  are  perpetually  occurring,  and  constitute  a  con- 
■derable  source  of  employment.  Permit  me  now  to  ask  you, 
irlietfaer  such  a  life  can  furnish  any  considerable  opportunity  for 
pursuits  merely  speculative  ?  Yet  from  no  part  of  this  compli- 
BSted  business  can  any  prudent,  not  to  say  pious,  clergyman 
Mre  withdraw  himself.     Permit  me  farther  to  ask,  whether. 
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Ihe  giving  and  receiviag  of  some  parts  of  these  visits  perhaps 
excepted,  the  performance  of  these  things  is  not  more  uaefid 
to  mankind  than  extensive  researches  into  learning  and  scipBge 
would  ordinarily  be  I  Such  researches  demand  the  whole  nS 
human  life ;  a  great  part  of  it  at  least*  Where,  in  the  life  of  a 
clergyman  thus  occupied,  can  the  time,  which  is  indispensable 
for  them,  be  found  ?  The  business  of  a  clergyman,  it  is  here 
believed,  is  to  effectuate  the  salvation  of  his  flock,  rather  than 
to  replenish  his  own  mind  with  that  superior  inforaiation, 
whidh,  however  ornamental  or  useful  in  other  respects,  is 
certainly  connected  with  this  end  in  a  very  imperfect  degree. 

In  addition  to  these  things  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
clergymen  here  are  rarely  possessed  of  libraries  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  make  such  attainments  practicable.  The  reason  of 
this  fact  is  no  dishonour  to  them.  It  is,  that  they  are  not 
able  to  purchase  such  libraries. 

I  have  chosen  to  illustrate  the  subject  by  taking  a  dergyman 
for  an  example,  because  men  of  that  class  are  often  considered 
as  having  more  leisure  than  those  of  any  other.  But  were 
such  pursuits  easy,  and  the  time  and  means  for  thepi  ample, 
the  persons  engaged  in  them  could  rarely  obtain  a  talerabfe 
reward  for  their  laboiurs.  No  American  has,  within  my  know- 
ledge,  been  willing  to  inhabit  a  garret  for  the  sake  of  becom- 
ing an  author.  Books  of  almost  every  kind,  on  almost  eveij 
subject,  are  already  written  to  our  hands.  Our  situation  in 
this  respect  is  singular.  As  we  speak  the  same  language  vdth 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  have  usually  been  at  peace 
with  that  country,  our  commerce  with  it  brings  to  us,  regu- 
larly, not  a  small  part  of  the  books  with  which  it  is  dehiged. 
In  every  art,  science,  and  path  of  literature,  we  obtain  diose 
which  to  a  great  extent  supply  our  wants.  Hence  hook- 
making  is  a  business  less  necessary  to  us  than  to  any  nation  m 
the  world;  and  this  is  a  reason,  powerfully  operative,  why 
comparatively  few  books  are  written. 

A  market  for  original  literary  productions  is,  for  this  and 
several  other  reasons,  with  which  I  will  not  trouble  you,  so 
limited,  as  to  hold  out  little  encouragement  for  the  profession 
of  an  author.  I  never  knew  half  a  dozen  persons  who  here 
made  writing  books  their  business  for  life.  To  write  books  if 
not  merely  a  work  of  genius,  or  learning,  or  science ;  it  is, 
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d80»  in  the  proper  sense,  an  art.  Accordingly  it  has  been  not 
a  little  improved  by  a  long  progress  of  time  in  Great  Britain, 
and  on  the  European  continent.  Here  it  has  been  compara- 
tirely  little  cultivated,  because  the  motives  for  cultivating  it 
liave  been  comparatively  few.  In  consequence  of  this  fact, 
most  men  of  the  first  distinction  for  genius  and  intelligence 
are  not  author.  Their  proper  business  has  ^igrossed  th^ 
attentioD  to  so  late  a  period  in  life,  as  to  prevent  them  from 
aiBiiming  the  chaiacter.  Active  life  has  here,  proportionally 
WBtare  than  in  mbst  countries  in  Europe,  furnished  the  oom- 
manding  objects  of  ambition. 

In  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  fellowships 
in  great  numbers  have  supplied  the  means  of  deep  research  in 
the  fields  of  literature  and  science.  In  these,  ingenious  men 
liave  found  subsistence,  leisure,  books,  enlightened  com- 
panions, and  every  other  advantage  for  mental  excursion, 
gratuitously  supplied.  The  intense  student  obviously  cannot 
be  employed  in  acquiring  property,  and  must  therefore  6b 
fopported  by  others,  or  starve.  But  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic no  such  support  is  provided  for  the  votaries  either  of 
learning  or  science.  Not  a  fellowship,  as  I  heretofore  ob* 
served,  exists  in  any  of  the  literary  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  Nor  do  I  know  a  single  foundation,  on  which  an  in*- 
dividual  is  supported  for  the  mere  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
advance  far  in  speculative  pursuits. 

In  Great  Britain,  also,  particulariy  in  England,  the  livings 
of  the  clergy,  especially  of  the  superior  clergy,  and  the  mode 
t>f  life  to  which  they  are  destined,  enable  them  to  spend  thdir 
whole  time  in  study.  In  America  the  case  is  reversed.  Here 
men  are  only  paid  for  doing  the  business  of  their  respective 
professions. 

From  all  these  facts  you  will  readily  perceive,  that  peculiar 
discouragements  and  obstructions  of  those  speculative  efforts^ 
which  have  added  so  much  distinction  to  the  European  cha- 
racter, exist  in  the  United  States. 

I  am.  Sir,  8tc. 


LETTER    IV. 


Opinion  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  relative  to  the  Literatmre 
of  America.     President  Edwards.     Rev.  Dr.  Edmarde. 

,  Dr.  Franklin.  Dr.  Rittenhouse  and  other  Natural  Phir- 
losophers.  Ingenious  and  Useful  Inventions.  M*FingaL 
Progress  of  Learning  in  Great  Britain  from  the  Eighth 

.    Century. 


Dear  Sir; 

From  the  observations  in  my  last  Letter  you  may 
possibly  be  induced  to  believe,  that  whatever  may  be  the  de- 
ficiency of  our  genius  and  learning,  it  is  not  attributable  to 
the  causes  alleged  by  Buffon  and  De  Pauw.  In  this  I  hope 
to  convince  you,  that  amid  all  these  disadvantages  our  charac- 
ter is  not  altogether  such  as  it  frequently  appears  in  die  ob- 
servations of  your  countrymen. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Ashe's  Travels  in  America^, 
J8  the  following  passage:  ''  In  short,  Federal  America  hii 
done  nothing  either  to  extend,  diversify,  or  embelHsh  Ae 
sphere  of  human  knowledge.  Though  all  she  has  written  were 
obliterated  from  the  records  of  learning,  there  would  (if  we 
except  the  works  of  Franklin)  be  no  positive  diminutioa, 
either  of  the  useful  or  the  agreeable.  The  destruction  of  her 
whole  literature  would  not  occasion  so  much  regret  as  we  fed 
for  the  loss  of  a  few  leaves  from  an  ancient  classic.'' 

These  declarations  are  certainly  uttered  in  a  sprightly  man- 
lier. But  they  are  untrue.  The  late  President  Edwards  has 
more  enlarged  the  science  of  theology  than  any  divine  of 
whom  either  England  or  Scotland  can  boast ;  and  the  loss  of 
his  works  would  occasion  more  regret  than  these  reviewers, 
and  I  may  add,  without  any  fear  of  sober  contradiction,  than 
the  whole  literary  world  would  feel  for  the  loss,  not  of  a  few 
leaves  only,  but  of  the  whole  works  of  half  the  ancient  authon 

♦  Vol.  XV,  p.  398,  American  ecHdon. 
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:aiit.     I  do  not  intend  that  the  reviewers  theni8el?es 
eel  this  regret,  but  that  it  would  be  felt  by  a  yast  mul- 
if  mankind,  to  whom  several  writers  in  that  review  have 
)th  openly  and  insidiously  hostile ;  I  mean  Christians. 
s  not  a  treatise  written  by  Mr.  Edwards,  except  those 
rere  merely  occasional,  which  has  not  enlarged  science. 
:nlarly  specify  his  treatises  on  Religions  Affections, '  en 
aUfications  for  Communion  in  the  Christian  Church,  on 
Agency,  on  Original  Sin,  on  God*s  last  End  in  fkte 
n  of  the  Worid,  and  on  die  Nature  of  True  Virtue, 
ibjects  of  these  discussions  have  long  been  acknow- 
by  the  whole  civilized  world  to  be  of  the  highest  im- 
e  to  man.    They  are,  also,  of  the  most  abstruse  na- 
nd  require  the  profoundest  thought  and  the  most  en- 
comprehension.     Two  of  them  are  professedly  replies 
ablest  philsophers  who  have  written  on  tlie  Arminiiuff.' 
•  the  question,  that  on  Moral  Agency,  and  that'  on 
d  Sin ;  and  both  appear  to  have  terminated  the  dispute, 
lave  pow  been  published  more  than  fifty  yeats.   On  one" 
By  have  been  steadily  appealed  to  as  immoveable  staii- 
»f  faith,  so  far'as  these  subjects  are  concerned.    On  tbie 
they  have  been  bitterly  complained  of,  denounced  as 
aly  pursued  widi  sarcasms  and  sneers,  and  hunted  down 
intempt ;  but  they  have  never  been  answered.   Nothing 
plain  this  fact  but  the  acknowledgment,  that  they  have 

0  been  believed  to  be  unanswerable. 

1  aware  that  it  may,  and  will,  be  replied  to  a  part  pf 
ibservations,  that  I  have  here  taken  for  granted  a  maift' 
viz.  that  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Edwards  is  true.  Of  ^ 
]  have  not  a  question,  but  I  will  not  assume  it  here,  t 
t  ignorant  how  many  persons  disbelieve  it,  nor  how  re- 
ble  the  character  is  of  some  who  are  in  this  number. 
on  I  ignorant,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  the  scheme 
ntially  adopted  by  all  those  disting^hed  men,  who, 
Grod,  produced  the  Reformation ;  nor  that  it  is  substan- 
bund  in  the  creeds,  confessions,  and  catechisms  of  aH 
"otestant  churches,  particularly  in  the  articles  and  homi- 

your  own  church,  and,  let  me  add,  in  the  prayers  also. 
I  the  glory  of  this  great  man,  that  he  had  no  love  for  inr 
on.     He  did  not  believe  that  theology  was,  like  philoso- 
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phy,  left  in  such  a  sitiiatioii,  that  ages  might  pass  on,  durit^ 
which  the  honest  inquirers  in  the  church  would  be  necessarilj 
and  invincibly  ignorant  of  its  fundamental  truths.  Nor  did  he 
think  it  proper  to  sacrifice  common  sense  to  metiq^hysies. 
Though  probably  the  ablest  metaphysician  who  has  appeared, 
he  neyer  warped  from  the  path  of  common  sense.  To  the 
scriptures  he  yielded  the  most  profound  rererence,  and  the 
most  implicit  confidence.  At  the  same  time,  he  treated  Us 
antagonists  with  a  civility,  candour,  and  moderation,  which  very 
few  of  them,  or  their  followers,  have  exhibited  in  return. 

The  first  of  my  positions  is  not  at  all  afiected  by  the  suppo- 
sition, that  Mr,  £dwards*s  opinions  are  erroneous ;  viz.  tiitt 
the  loss  of  his  writings  would  awaken  more  regret  than  the 
loss  of  a  few  pages  of  am  ancient  author,  or  even  of  half  the 
works  of  all  the  ancient  authors  now  extant.  The  question 
here  is  merely  concerning  a  matter  of  fact.  You  may  Ay, 
perhaps,  that  I  assert  merely  my  own  opinion.  I  confess  it 
The  reviewer  also  asserts  nothing  but  his  opinion :  and  I  am 
fairly  warranted  to  believe,  that  my  own  regret  for  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Edwards^s  works  would  be  greater  than  his  for  the  loss  of 
a  few  pages  of  an  ancient  author,  or  the  whole  of  many  an- 
cient authors.  Such  a  loss  would  be  the  loss,  perhaps,  of  t 
few  facts,  some  of  them  in  a  degree  interesting  to  mankind : 
as  the  case  might  be,  of  a  few  opinions  and  doctrines  of  con- 
siderable value,  or  possibly  of  a  fine  narrative,  or  interestiBg 
description. 

His  subjects  are  the  most  important  in  the  universe.;  and 
his  discussions  are  the  clearest,  the  ablest,  and  the  most  de- 
cisive elucidations  of  them  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
He  has  elicited  from  the  scriptures  truths  which  have  escaped 
other  men;  has  illustrated  them  by  arguments  which  weie 
never  before  discovered;  and  has  shown  their  dependence, 
connection,  and  importance,  with  a  comprehensiveness  of 
view,  which  elsewhere  will  be  sought  for  in  vain. 

With  regard  to  the  principal  subject  under  examinatiao, 
principal,  I  mean,  with  respect  to  the  present  debate,  the 
admission,  that  Mr.  Edwards's  doctrines  are  erroneous,  wiH 
only  exhibit  it  with  still  higher  advantage.  What  must  have 
been  the  talents  which  could  have  placed  error  in  soch  a 
light,  that  all  the  distinguished  men,  who  have  appeared  oa 
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the  side  of  truth  daring  the  last  fifty  years,  not  only  in  Great 
Britain^  bat  in  the  whole  Christian  world,  have  been  unable  to 
irtect  his  errors  ?  Does  truth  in  its  own  nature  labour  under 
neh  disadvantages  I  Or  did  Mr.  Edwards  possess  such  sin- 
gpdar  and  transcendant  powers  ? 

Indifference  to  the  subject  cannot  here  be  pleaded,  nor 
eontempt  for  Mr.  Edwards.  The  numerous  complaints  made 
of  bis  writings  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  numerous  specimens 
iBif  ill^natore  with  which  he  has  been  assailed,  prove  beyond 
debate,  that  they  have  been  regarded  with  far  other  feelings 
Am  indifference.  That  they  would  have  been  answered,  had 
those,  who  disrelished  them  so  strongly,  been  able  to  answer 
Ihem,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Look  into  Boswell's  life  of 
JMmson,  and  mark  the  gloom  with  which  the  biographer  was 
Stressed,  from  fear  that  the  system  of  Mr,  Edwards  should 
lie  the  truth;  and,  what  I  principally  intend,  observe  the 
dvead  with  which  Johnson  himself  regarded  the  subject  of  his 
^qppeal  to  him,  and  the  caution  with  which  he  avoided  reading 
Hbe  book  so  pathetically  complained  of,  although  Boswell  ar- 
dently wished  him  to  read  it,  and  although  he  regarded  the 
Americans  with  even  more  contempt  than  he  felt  towards  the 
.Scots. 

Suffer  me  to  add,  that  in  his  History  of  Redemption,  and 
ia  his  treatise  on  God's  last  End  in  the  Creation  of  the  Worid, 
4heie  is  a  sublimity  of  thought,  to  which,  since  the  days  of  the 
sqpostles,  there  has  been  no  rival.  I  do  not  intend  here  sub- 
liniity  of  imagination.  I  intend  intellectual  sublimity ;  vast 
mA  elevated  conceptions  of  truth.  Both  of  these  works,  too, 
were  only  collections  of  his  sermons,  delivered  as  a  part  of  his 
ordinary  course  of  preaching,  and  the  former  of  which  was 
pnblished  after  his  decease. 

A.t  the  same  time  Mr.  Edwards  was  a  most  powerful  preacher. 
It  is  believed,  that  no  preacher,  who  has  appeared  in  thb 
eauntry,  ever  engrossed  the  attention  of  his  audience  so  often, 
w  long,  and  to  so  great  a  degree,  except  Mr.  Whitfield. 
■Tet  bis  voice  was  low,  and  he  was  destitute  of  gesture. 
During  the  first  third  of  his  ministry  he  read  his  sennons.  The 
femainder  of  his  life  he  often  preached,  either  with  short 
Mitea,  or  extemporaneously.  The  propriety  of  his  pronun- 
«ialion,  his  earnestness,  his  gravity,  and  hb  singular  solem- 
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nity,  controlled  in  the  most  absolute  manner  the  minds  of 
those  who  heard  him.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker,  who  succeeded 
him,  a  gentleman  distinguished  for  his  learning,  good  sense, 
and  elegance  of  mind  and  manners,  as  well  as  for  his  moral 
worth,  said  to  me  in  a  circle,  conversing  on  the  nature  of  elo- 
quence, "  This  subject  is  so  variously  understood  and  defined, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  is  intended  by  it ;  bnt,  if 
it  consists  in  making  strong  impressions  of  the  subject  of  a 
discourse  on  the  minds  of  an  audience,  Mr.  Edwards  was  the 
most  eloquent  man  whom  I  ever  knew.**  The  late  Ndie- 
ndah  Strong,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Northampton,  and  foniieily 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Yale  col- 
lege, observed  to  me,  that  in  early  youth  he  heard  Mr.  Ed- 
wards deliver  the  sermons,  which  now  constitute  the  History 
of  Redemption.  His  mind,  he  remarked,  was  from  the  be^ 
ginning  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  As  it  advanced,  hb 
feelings  became  more  and  more  engaged.  When  Mr.  £dwards 
came  to  a  consideration  of  the  final  judgment,  Mr.  Strong  said, 
his  own  mind  was  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  ex- 
pected, without  one  thought  to  the  contrary,  the  awful  scene 
to  be  unfolded  on  that  day,  and  in  that  place.  Accordingly, 
he  waited  with  the  deepest  and  the  most  solemn  solicitude  to 
hear  the  trumpet  sound  and  the  archangel  call ;  to  see  die 
graved  open,  the  dead  arise,  and  the  Judge  descend  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father,  with  all  his  holy  angels ;  and  was  d^qJy 
disappointed  when  the  day  terminated,  and  left  the  wbrld  m 
its  usual  stdte  of  tranquillity. 

Yon  will  not  suppose,  that  I  mean  in  any  of  these  obseirta- 
tibns  fo  commend  the  style  of  Mr.  Edwards.  In  perspicuity 
and  predsibn  it  was,  however,  excellent ;  in  other  respects  it 
was  slovenly.  His  thoughts  were  such  as  none  of  his  opposm 
were  ever  able  to  form.  In  this  respect  he  stands  alone' 
among  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophers.  One  excellence 
his  compositions  had,  which  criticism  cannot  fail  to  approve. 
His  sermons  almost  universally  rise  in  their  importance  and 
impressiveness  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  This  is,  ordi- 
narily, the  only  happy  mode  of  conducting  a  discourse. 

•The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards,  president  of  Union  c<dlege  in 
Schenectady  (New- York),  second  son  of  tins  gentleman,  wis 
possessed  of  the  same  superiority  of  mind.     His  answers  to 
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/hauucey's  work  on  Umversal  Salvatioa,  and  to  Dr.  West's 
be  subject  of  Moral  Agency,  particularly  the  latter,  are 
ts  of  reasoning,  to  which  Europe  can  show  nothing  supe* 
n  theological  and  metaphysical  philosophy, 
le  talents  of  my  countrymen  have  been  exhibited,  as  I 
^  respectably  in  various  other  modes.  Dr.  Franklin  is 
pted  in  this  very  declaration  of  the  reviewer  from  the  ge- 
disgrace ;  and  has  been  so  often  pronounced  a  distin- 
ted  natural  philosopher,  in  the  most  enlightened  countries 
orope,  and  by  persons  of  high  eminence,  that  it  is  too  late 
tempt  a  reversal  of  this  sentence.  Professor  Winthrop 
1  have  done  credit  to  any  country  in  the  character  of  a 
■al  philosopher ;  as  would  also  Dr.  Williams,  who  after- 
s'filled  the  same  chair  in  the  university  at  Cambridge, 
littenhouse  merited  this  character  in  a  still  greater  de- 
Bred  to  the  business  of  a  farmer,  and  educated  only  in 
^lish  school,  he  was  obliged  by  ill  health  to  quit  that 
ies8»  and  devoted  himself  to  the  employment  of  a  clock- 
I,  and  then  to  that  of  a  mathematical  instrument  maker. 
)th  he  was  hisown  instructor.  He  formed  the  science  of 
IQS  without  any  knowledge  of  its  existence  in  Europe, 
Pf  a  number  of  years  supposed  himself  to  be  its  author, 
best  orrery,  it  is  believed,  in  the  world,  was  invent^  as 
M  made,  by  Dr.  Bittenhouse.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
a  of  a  very  enlarged  and  vigorous  mind,  and  thought  witli 
liiur  felicity  concerning  every  subject  to  which  he  directed 
^searches.  What  unhappily  is  not  so  often  the  fact  as 
1  be  wished,  he  was  also  distinguished  for  moral  excel- 
u  Godfrey  of  Philadelphia  was  the  inventor  of  the  qua- 
t,  falsely  called  Hadley's;  it  having  been  villainously  stolen 
faim  by  a  man  of  that  name.  The  machinery  of  Whitney 
le  manufacturing  of  arms  has  not,  it  is  believed,  been  ex- 
i  by  any  single  mechanical  eflPort  of  a  mind  accustomed  to. 
echanical  pursuit.  The  orrery  of  Pope  is  a  noble  spe- 
ti  of  ingenuity,  and  had  it  been  constructed  on  a  scale 
iently  large  to  secure  its  arrangement  and  durability,  it 
i  probably  be  esteemed  inferior  to  none  now  in  the  world*. 

1w  fbllowiog  account  of  Pope's  orreiy,  copied  from  the  Mftssacha- 
Ceotinel,  March  lOih,  1788,  was  drawo  up  by  the  very  respectable 
men,  v>  liose  names  are  at  the  bottom,  in  conformity  to  a  commission,. 
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Manj  other  specimens  of  ingenuity  might  be  here  mentioned, 
which  have  reflected  not  a  litde  credit  on  the  inventor*  and 
their  native  country.  Such  is  the  machine  invented  by  Mr. 
Whitney  for  cleansing  the  upland  cotton  of  its  seeds.     Soch 

which  they  had  received  finom  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sd- 
ences,  to  eiamine  this  curious  piece  of  mechanism,  and  report  concemBug 
it  to  that  body. 

^  The  subscribers,  members  of  the  committee  for  examiiiui|^  murhinatt 
in  conformity  to  a  vote  of  the  academy,  liave  inspected  Mr.  Joseph  Pope's 
orrery. 

*'  Upon  a  careful  examination,  the  new  afforded  them  much  satisfactioo. 

**  The  Sun,  placed  in  the  centre,  revolves  on  his  own  axis,  which  is  inclined. 
The  several  planets,  at  their  relative  distances  from  the  Suo,  revolve 
him  in  excentric  orbits,  performing  their  diurnal  raodona ;  and  the 
satellites  revolve  around  their  respective  primaries,  all  in  their  proper  p^ 
riodic  times,  determined  by  the  motion  of  an  index. 

''  The  inclination  of  the  axes  of  those  planets,  whose  axes  are  inclined  to 
the  echptic,  is  exhibited,  keeping  parallel  to  themselves,  and  alwajrs  tending 
to  their  respective  places ;  and  the  inclination  of  their  several  orbits  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  also  shown,  as  is  the  heliocentric  latitude  of  each 
planet  in  every  part  of  its  orbit.  The  motion  of  Saturn's  ring  is  also  ex- 
hibited. 

"  The  Moon  and  the  Earth  are  each  half  covered  with  a  black  cap^  to  re- 
present the  apparently  dark  parts.  Around  the  Earth  are  several  circles, 
showing  the  sidereal  time,  the  Moon's  age,  latitude,  and  longitude,  and  her 
notion  on  her  axis,  which  is  inclined,  and  keeps  parallel  to  itself  around  the 
Earth.  This  motion,  being  contrary  to  the  common  method  of  peribnaiif 
it,  another  moon  is  placed  on  the  same  circle,  with  her  axis  perpeodicQlar. 

''  In  the  centre  of  the  machine  b  placed  an  index,  which  readily  shows  at 
any  time  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  several  planets.  The  diameter 
of  the  ecliptic  circle  is  five  feet  and  two  inches. 

^  The  machine  is  in  the  form  of  a  dodecagon.  In  each  square  is  a  glass 
fixed  to  show  the  movements  ef  the  wheel-work,  which  appears  as  accamte 
as  it  is  curious.  Each  comer  is  ornamented  with  a  statue  of  brass.  Oa 
the  top  of  the  case  are  fixed  twelve  pillars,  which  support  the  great  echptic 
circle,  across  which  is  fixed  a  segment  of  one  of  the  celestial  meridiaiis. 
Between  those  pillars  are  plates  with  calculations.  Within  the  ecliptic  is 
fixed  a  broad  circle,  representing  the  zodiac,  on  which  are  delineated  the 
twelve  signs,  and  the  fixed  stars  in  their  proper  places. 

''  The  face  is  a  plane,  above  which  all  the  bodies  revolve,  and  are  pot  ia 
motion  by  a  single  winch,  which  may  be  performed  with  the  strength  of  a 
common  thread.    The  whole  is  placed  on  an  elegant  stand. 

**  While  the  ingenoity  of  the  artist  displayed  in  the  workmanship  pleases, 
the  plan  itself  so  perfectly  executed  excites  admiration. 

^  In  justice  to  Mr.  Pope  we  readily  say,  that  it  is  our  opinion,  the  improve- 
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iko  was  the  submarme  leasel  invented  by  Mr.  Bushnell  of 
Bajbrook.  Such  is  the  application  of  steam  to  the  purposes 
of  navigation. 

The  poetry  of  the  Americans  is  treated  by  these  reviewers 
with  not  a  little  contempt.  On  this  subject  I  shall  say  little. 
It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  several  reviewers  have 
gpoLen  of  it  in  more  favourable  terms.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
served, without  any  partiality,  that  M'Fingal  is  not  inferior  in 
wit  and  humour  to  Hudibras,  and  in  every  other  respect  is  su- 
perior. It  has  a  regular  plan,  in  which  all  the  parts  are  well 
proportioned  and  connected.  The  subject  is  fairly  proposed, 
mi  the  story  conducted  correctly  through  a  series  of  advance- 
ments and  retardations  to  a  catastrophe,  which  is  natural  and 
complete.  The  versification  is  far  better;  the  poetry  is  in  se- 
veral instances  in  a  good  degree  elegant,  and  in  some  even 
sublime.  It  is  also  free  from  those  endless  digressions,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  wit  discovered  in  them,  are  so  tedious  in 
Hudibras;  the  protuberances  of  which  are  a  much  larger  mass 
ttan  the  body  on  which  they  grow. 

The  painters  of  this  country  have  been  holden  in  honourable 
estimation  in  Great  Britain.  A  high  reputation  has  been  at- 
tained by  West  and  Copley,  by  Trumbull  and  Stuart.  As  a 
portrait  painter,  it  is  believed,  Stuart  has  rarely  if  ever  been 
excelled.  Several  others,  younger  than  these,  are  also  ad- 
vancing rapidly  towards  distinction. 

Sculpture  has  not,  within  my  knowledge,  ever  been  at- 
tempted here.  But  engraving  has  already  proceeded  far,  and 
is  very  fast  advancing. 

From  the  whole  of  this  account,  I  cannot  but  persuade  my- 
sdf,  that  you  as  a  man  of  candour  will  think,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  country  have  a  claim  to  be  considered  with  some 
other  emotions  than  those  of  contempt,  and  to  receive  other 
treatment  than  sneers  and  sarcasms.     Perhaps  you  will  think, 

meots  he  has  made  are  great ;  aod  tliat  the  description  he  gave  to  the 
academy  of  his  orrery  is  fully  yerified. 

''  Richard  Cranch, 

Samuel  Williams, 

Joseph  Willard,  ^  Commitim.* 

Caleb  G  an  net, 

LoAMMi  Baldwin, 
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tbat  as  much  has  been  done  as  in  the  circumstances  could  be 
reasonably  expected.     From  what  I  have  said  in   a  former 
part  of  these  Letters,  you  will  not  consider  it  a  small  thing  to 
convert  an  American  forest,  not  merely  into  a  habitable  coon- 
try,  but  into  a  pleasant  residence.     In  New- England,  accord- 
ing to  an  estimate  heretofore  made,  there  are  probably  at  the 
present  time  (1812)  more  than  220,000  dwelling-houses.     A 
great  part  of  these  are  convenient,  almost  all  are  comfortable, 
a  great  multitude  are  neat,  and  not  a  small  number  handsome. 
The  inhabitants  probably  enjoy  more  of  the  comforts,  and 
suffer  fewer  of  the  evils  of  life,  than  the  same  number  of  peo- 
ple in  any  other  part  of  the  world.     To  accomplish  this,  amid 
all  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  attended  the  colonizatioB 
of  the  country,  has  involved  a  mass  of  labour,  resolution,  aad 
fortitude,  which  in  any  other  case  would  have  claimed  respect 
To  these  things  was  added,  necessarily,  the  establishment  of  a 
government,  a  religion,  a  system  of  education,  and  universaBy 
a  state  of  society,  by  means  of  which  the  descendants  of  those 
on  whom  the  burthen  rested  might,  so  far  as  their  circum- 
stances would  permit,    be  free,    enlightened,   virtuous,   and 
happy.     Occupied  in  this  spacious  and  various  field,  the  in- 
habitants have  in  few  instances  had  either  leisure  or  inclina- 
tion to   write   books,    and  most  of  those  which  have  been 
written  were  prompted  by  some  particular  occasion. 

Let  me  request  you  to  remember  how  long  your  own  nation 
existed  before  it  could  boast  of  a  single  well- written  book. 
In  the  eighth  century  you  had  only  the  Venerable  Bede,  in 
the  ninth  only  Alfred,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  none,  in  the 
twelfth  William  of  Malmesbury  is  entitled  to  respect.  Ro- 
ger Bacon  adorned  the  thirteenth.  From  that  time  till  the 
sixteenth  you  had  no  writer  of  any  distinction,  except  Fortes- 
cue,  Chancer,  and  Gower.  In  the  sixteenth  century  yon 
number  only  five  or  six  writers  of  respectability.  The  seva^ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  have  filled  your  hemisphere  with  con- 
stellations. Before  Hume  and  Robertson,  you  had  no  histo- 
rian superior  to  several  of  ours.  The  reviewer  is  disposed  to 
speak  contemptuously  of  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington.  Yet 
there  is  no  piece  of  biography,  written  in  Great  Britain,  if  we 
except  those  of  Johnson,  which  would  not  sufier  by  a  com- 
parison with  it.     The  last  volume   is   almost  singularly  ex- 
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L  It  ou^t  here  to  be  added,  that  the  ministersy  sent 
Europe  by  Washington,  have  holden  at  least  as  high  a 
in  European  estimation  as  those  who  were  their  com- 
is  from  any  of  the  European  courts.  Of  Mr.  Jay, 
Grenyille  has  given  a  character  in  the  British  parlia- 
which  should  have  made  the  reviewers  hesitate  before 
lobUshed  the  following  declaration :  *'  We  have  dwelt 
r  upon  this  article  than  its  merits  justify,  not  so  much 
9  sake  of  the  work,  as  for  stating  and  exemplifying  a 
curious  and  unaccountable  fact,  the  scarcity  of  all  but 
Itnral  and  mercantile  talents  in  the  New  World."  There 
e  best  reasons  for  believing,  that  no  foreign  minister 
olden  in  higher  estimation  by  the  British  government 
Cr.  King. 

iU  dismiss  the  subject  with  one  more  remark  concerning 
mtrymen.  The  speeches  of  Ames,  and  several  other 
STB  of  the  American  congress,  have  been  rarely  excelled 
[oence  by  British  orators. 

I  am.  Sir,  jtc. 


.  IV. 


LETTER   V. 


Manners  and  Morals  of  the  People  of  New-Englamd, 
Executions  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Capital 
Punishments  in  the  County  of  New-Haven  in  one  hum- 
dred  and  seventy-Jive  Years.  Duels  in  New^EMgland 
since  its  Settlement.  Inhabitants  all  required  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  Arms.  The  Poor  supported  and  edu- 
cated.    Public  and  Private  Charities. 

Dear  Sir; 

Thb  manners  of  the  people  of  New-England  claim 
next  a  place  in  these  observations.  In  the  Quarterljf  Review 
of  November,  1809,  article  Dr.  Holmes'  Annals,  the  writer 
says,  "  There  is,  however,  both  in  the  physical  and  intellectual 
features  of  the  Americans,  a  trace  of  savage  character,  not 
produced  by  crossing  the  breed,  but  by  the  circumstances  of 
society,  and  of  external  nature/'  The  following  facts  wiD 
show  how  far  this  remark  is  applicable  to  the  people  of  New- 
England.  During  the  eight  years  of  the  revolutionary  war 
there  was  one  man  put  to  death  by  the  hand  of  violence,  and 
one  by  the  hand  of  civil  justice,  within  the  limits  of  this 
country.  It  contained  at  that  time  800,000  inhabitmts. 
These  were  then  contending  "  pro  aris  et  focis;"  and  the 
spirit  of  party  ran  as  high  as  it  can  easily  be  supposed  to  rise 
in  such  a  state  of  society.  One  party  seriously  considered 
the  other  as  engaged  in  a  rebellion  against  their  lawful  sove- 
reign ;  and  was  considered  by  the  other  as  endeavooring  to 
accomplish  the  ruin  of  their  country.  The  man,  who  fell  by 
violence,  was  put  to  death  by  three  others,  on  the  border  of 
Byram  river,  between  the  lines  of  the  American  and  British 
armies.  His  murderers  were  part  of  a  banditti,  living  with- 
out any  control  upon  the   plunder  of  the   poor  inhabitants, 
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who  inhabited  this  exposed  ground.  Yet  it  is  fairly  question- 
able whether  they  designed  to  take  away  his  life.  The  man» 
who  fell  a  victim  to  law,  was  executed  at  Hartford  after  a 
regular  conviction  of  treason. 

This  fact  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  these  ob- 
servations. Let  me  recal  to  your  recollection  two  or  three 
others.  From  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  sleep  round 
the  year  without  bolting  or  locking  their  doors.  This,  you 
will  observe,  is  not  done  by  the  tenants  of  cottages  merely ; 
for  of  these  we  have  very  few ;  but  much  more  numerously 
bj  the  owners  of  good  houses,  well  stored  with  the  property 
mbich  naturally  invites  plunderers. 

I  have  lived  in  New-Haven  during  the  last  sixteen  years*. 
This  town  contains  750  houses,  and  about  6,000  people. 
If  employs,  also,  a  trading  capital,  amounting  to  2,500,000 
dollars.     No  house,  within  my  knowledge,  has  been  broken 
open  here  during  this  period. 

New-Haven  is  the  shire  town  of  the  county  of  New-Haven, 
m  a  state  distinguished  for  the  rigid  execution  of  its  laws. 
Of  course  all  the  capital  punishments  in  the  county  have  been 
inflicted  here.  The  whole  number  of  these  in  one  hundred 
md  seventy-five  years  has  been  thirteen.  Of  these,  five 
were  whites,  five  were  Indians,  and  three  were  blacks.  Of 
die  whites,  one  was  a  stranger  taken  up  as  a  spy,  as  he  was 
passing  through  this  town,  and  executed,  pursuant  to  a  sen- 
tence of  a  court  martial.  Three  of  the  remaining  four  were 
natives  of  England.  It  does  not  appear,  that  any  inhabitant 
of  this  town  or  county  ever  suffered  death  by  the  hand  of  law. 
There  is  no  reason  to  conclude,  tiiat  the  people  of  this  county 
ue  more  disting^shed  for  their  morals  than  most  of  the  other 
lefdements,  which  have  been  established  for  any  length  of 
time.  In  this  respect  (the  paucity  of  capital  punishments), 
!f  ew-England  may  be  compared  with  Scotland  and  Switzer- 
land, and  will  suffer  no  disadvantage  by  the  comparison.  I 
bave  observed,  that  since  the  settlement  of  New-England 
Ive  duels  have  been  fought  within  its  boundaries.  The  first 
was  between  two  servants,  belonging  to  the  Plymouth  colo- 
aitts,  within  a  year  after  their  arrival.  The  second,  by  two 
Mcen  of  the  revolutionary  army,  in  the  state  of  Rhode- 

•  1811. 
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Island ;  the  third,  by  two  West- Indian  youths,  who  were  ai- 
school  in  Stratford ;  the  fourth,  by  two  young  gendemen,  in- 
habitants of  Boston ;  the  fifth,  by  two  gentlemen  from  New- 
York,  who  crossed  Byram  river,  that  they  might  fight  with- 
out exposing  themselves  to  a  prosecution  in  that  state.  Two 
only,  therefore,  of  the  five,  were  fought  by  inhabitants  of 
New-England. 

Perhaps  a  still  stronger  example,  at  least  one  which  ap- 
pears to  me  stronger,  is  presented  by  a  combined  view  of  the 
government  and  state  of  society  in  Connecticut.  There  is 
not  a  spot  on  the  globe,  where  so  little  is  done  to  govern  the 
inhabitants ;  nor  a  spot,  where  the  inhabitants  are  so  well 
governed ;  or  perhaps,  in  more  appropriate  terms,  where  the 
state  of  society  is  so  peaceable,  orderly,  and  happy.  A  re- 
currence to  the  manner,  in  which  elections  are  carried  oo 
here,  as  described  in  a  former  part  of  these  Letters,  will  enable 
you  to  compare  them  with  your  own.  Those  in  your  country 
have  been  described  to  me  on  various  occasions,  by  authority 
which  cannot  be  questioned.  They  are  scenes  of  riot,  tumult, 
and  violence.  Ours  are  scarcely  less  decent  than  religion! 
assemblies. 

I  have  also  observed  heretofore,  that,  within  a  time  speci- 
fied, I  have  travelled  not  far  from  twelve  thousand  miles, 
principally  in  New- England  and  New- York.  I  may  now  add 
two  thousand  more  (1811);  and  in  this  extensive  progxets 
have  never  seen  two  men  employed  in  fighting.  I  also  added 
at  that  time,  what  is  still  true,  that  I  remember  no  more  thae 
one  instance  of  this  nature,  which  has  fallen  under  my  eye 
during  my  life.  As  I  have  been  extensively  occupied  in  the 
busy  haunts  of  men,  this  fact  must  be  considered  as  proo^ 
that  such  controversies  are  here  extremely  rare.  Now  pe^ 
mit  me  to  call  your  eye  to  your  own  newspapers ;  and  observe 
how  often  their  columns  are  ornamented  with  the  feats  of 
Humphries  and  Mendoza,  Crib  and  Molineux.  What  a 
grave  aspect  is  given  to  the  accounts,  which  describe  the 
brutal  contests  of  these  bullies !  Observe  also,  that  not  the 
mob  only,  not  the  middle  ranks  of  life  only,  but  gentiemem 
noblemen,  and  even  princes  of  the  blood*,  have  been  piesent 

•  "  A  horee-race,  a  fox-chase,  or  a  boxing-match,  is  never  without  Hi 
train  of  reverend  attendants/'— I«^tert  to  tke  Rt.  Hon.  Mr.  Pertetai, 
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«t  these  rencouDters.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  gentleman  of 
New-England  could  be  persuaded  to  be  present  at  such  a 
seene  by  any  inducement  whatever,  unless  to  perform  his  duty 
as  a  magistrate  in  committing  and  punishing  such  disturbers 
of  society. 

Dr.  Paley  observes,  "  When  the  state  relies  for  its  defence 
on  a  militia,  it  is  necessary,  that  arms  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  people  at  lai^ ;"  and  mentions,  that  upon  this  plan  a  great 
]ffoportion  of  the  inhabitants  must  ultimately  be  instructed  in 
the  use  of  them.    He  then  subjoins,  *'  Now  what  effects  upon 
tiie  civil  condition  of  the  country  may  be  looked  for  from  this 
general  diffusion  of  the  military  character,  becomes  an  inquiry 
of  great  importance  and  delicacy.     Nothing,  perhaps,   can 
govern  a  nation  of  armed  citizens,  but  that  which  governs  an 
iirkny — despotism.     The  country  would  be  liable  to  what  is 
eren  worse  than  a  settled  or  constitutional  despotism ;  to  per- 
petual rebellions,  and  perpetual  revolutions,  to  short  and  vio- 
itat  nsurpations,*'  &c. 

The  people  of  New- England  have  always  had,  and  have  by 
hw  always  been  required  to  have,  arms  in  their  hands.  Every 
Boan  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  possession  of  a  musket.  The 
{reat  body  of  our  citizens,  also,  are  trained  with  a  good  de- 
pee  of  skill  and  success  to  military  discipline.  Yet  I  know 
tiot  a  single  instance,  in  which  arms  have  been  the  instruments 
vf  carrying  on  a  private  quarrel.  Nor  do  I  believe,  that  such 
I  sabject  is  even  thought  of  by  one  person  in  fifty  thousand, 
l6  often  as  once  in  twelve  months ;  I  believe  I  might  say  with 
Irath,  so  much  as  once  during  life.  On  a  country,  more 
peaceful  and  quiet,  it  is  presumed,  the  sun  never  shone.  I 
nust,  however,  acknowledge  that  there  have  been,  since  the 
lettlement  of  this  country,  several  mobs,  and  two  or  three 
Bore  serious  commotions.  In  Connecticut,  the  government, 
Hrhether  of  the  colony  or  the  state,  has  never  met  with  a 
nngle.  serious  attempt  at  resistance  to  the  execution  of  its 
ttws.  That  of  Massachusetts  was  for  some  time  opposed 
hiring  the  latter  part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  three 
Fears  which  followed  the  peace.  Several  mobs  assembled  at 
iifferent  times,  composed  of  people  from  various  parts  of  the 
Nmnty  of  Hampshire.  The  first  of  them  were  employed  in 
esisting  the  British  government;  the  rest  rose  in  opposition 
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to  that  of  the  state.  Their  last  effort  was  in  the  proper  sense 
an  insurrection ;  and  that  which  immediately  preceded  it,  de- 
served substantially  the  same  name.  In  the  last,  the  in- 
surgents, amounting  to  several  hundreds,  attempted  to  take 
possession  of  the  public  arsenal  at  Springfield ;  but  were  dis- 
persed by  General  Shepard,  with  the  loss  of  two  or  three  of 
their .  number.  Some  of  the  ring-leaders  were  afterwards 
taken,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  sufier  death;  but  were  par- 
doned. The  cause  of  these  disturbances  was  the  hard  pres- 
sure of  poverty,  produced  by  the  ruin  of  the  continental  cur- 
rency, the  want  of  a  circulating  medium,  and  a  general  tmin 
of  difficulties  following  from  these,  and  enhanced  by  a  taxa- 
^n,  severe  in  the  amount,  and  distressing  in  the  mode.  The 
period  was  also  that,  in  which  the  former  government  was  an- 
nihilated, and  the  new  one  imperfectly  established.  In  aD 
these  inroads  upon  good  order,  detestable  as  mobs  are,  not  a 
person  lost  his  life,  except  those  just  mentioned. 

In  New- England,  horse-racing  is  almost,  and  cock-fighting 
absolutely  unknown.  I  need  not  remind  you  to  what  a  de- 
gree these  barbarous  and  profligate  sports  prevail  in  Great 
Britain.  In  New-England  there  never  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
bull-baiting.  Suffer  me  to  recal  to  your  remembrance  the  de- 
bates, not  loDg  since  held  in  the  British  parliament  on  this 
subject,  the  decision  of  that  august  body,  and  the  speech  de- 
livered at  that  time  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Windham. 

Our  laws  provide  effectually  for  the  comfortable  main- 
tenance of  all  the  poor,  who  are  inhabitants ;  and,  so  long  as 
they  are  with  us,  of  poor  strangers,  in  what  country  soever 
they  are  bom ;  and,  when  they  are  sick,  supply  them  with 
physicians,  nurses,  and  medicines. 

The  children  of  the  poor  are  furnished  with  education  and 
apprenticeships,  at  the  public  expense.  There  is  not  a  coun- 
try on  Earth,  where  the  provision  for  the  wants  and  sufferings 
of  the  poor  is  so  effectual  as  in  New-England.  The  number 
of  these  people  is,  I  acknowledge,  very  small ;  and  our  con- 
tributions to  their  relief  are  of  course  small,  compared  with 
those  in  England.  At  the  same  time  they  are  abundantly  suf- 
ficient for  their  comfortable  support.  The  facts,  that  the  ob- 
ject itself  is  so  limited,  that  it  is  distributed  into  so  many 
hands,  that  these  have   no   interest  in   stinting    the    public 
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charity,  except  what  is  involved  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
they  are  responsible  for  all  their  conduct,  and  that  their  ac- 
counts are  regularly  laid  before  the  respective  town-meetings, 
or  in  the  instances  where  this  is  not  done  may  at  any  time 
be  called  before  the  public  eye,  secure  a  just  application  of 
the  public  bounty,  in  a  degree,  which  I  think  it  must  be  im- 
possible to  reach  in  England. 

The  private  charities  of  New-England  are  certainly  liberal ; 
inferior,  I  acknowledge,  to  those  in  Great  Britain,  but  su- 
perior to  those  of  every  other  country.  Our  ancestors  brought 
with  them  not  a  small  portion  of  the  liberal  British  spirit 
The  missionary  societies,  established  here,  are  a  strong  proof 
of  the  position.  In  this  excellence  of  character  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts  stand  at  the  head 
of  their  countrymen.  But  the  same  spirit  spreads  honourably 
through  our  country. 

A  poor  debtor,  confined  in  prison,  may,  upon  siurrendering 
his  property  above  the  value  of  five  pounds,  always  be  dis- 
charged, unless  the  creditor  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
maintenance  allowed  him  by  law ;  and  this  is  so  considerable, 
that  scarcely  an  instance  of  such  a  nature  occurs.  Indeed 
public  opinion  is  so  hostile  to  this  inhumanity,  that  few  men 
hare  sufficient  hardihood  to  look  it  in  the  face.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  country  in  the  worid,  where  public  opinion  has 
equal  influence.  When  one  man  injures  another  in  such  a 
manner,  as  that  the  injury,  elsewhere,  would  create  a  duel ; 
the  injurious  person  is,  ordinarily,  sufficiently  punished  by  the 
general  discountenance.  The  knowledge  of  this  more  efiee- 
taally  prevents  injuries  here,  than  duelling  has  ever  done 
elsewhere. 

I  am,  Sir,  8cc. 


LETTER   VI. 


Various  TraitM  of  Character  of  the  People  of  NemyEnf' 
land,  compared  with  similar  Traits  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain.  Difficulties  found  by  Englishmen  in 
judging  of  the  Character  and  Circumstances  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  this  Country. 

Dear  Sir; 

In  the  early  part  of  this  work   I  observed,  that 
every  man  in  New-England,   almost  without  an  exceptioiit 
lives  on  his  own  ground,  and  that  the  lands  are  universally 
holden  in  fee  simple,  and  by  law  descend  to  the  children  is 
equal  shares.     Elsewhere  I  have  observed  also,  that  eveiy 
freeman  is  eligible  to  any  office ;  and  that  a  great  proportion 
of  them  actually  hold  public  offices  at  some  time  or  other  of 
their  lives.     The  spirit  of  independence,  naturally  resultii^ 
from  these  facts,  and  from  the  ample  means  of  subsistence 
generally  furnished  by  the  former  of  them,  you  will  easfly  be- 
lieve, constitutes  a  distinguishing  trait  in  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants.     This  spirit  is  cherished  by  the  frequency,  with 
which  the  opportunities  of  exercising  the  privilege  of  electioi 
occur.     All  officers  of  the  parish,  town,  or  state,  are  elected 
annually ;  with  the  single  exception,  that  in  Connecticut  the 
representatives  to  the  legislature  are  elected  semi-annually*. 
Nations,  possessed  of  civil  liberty,  have  ever  thought  it  wise 
to  cultivate  this  spirit.     In  Great  Britain  particularly,  it  \as 
been  the  perpetual  boast  of  her  citizens.     In  the  opinion  of 
other  nations,  your  countrymen  have  carried  it  beyond  the 
bounds,  which  reason  can  justify ;  and  have  rendered  them- 
selves  less   amiable,   and  less   acceptable,   than   from   their 
solid,  sturdy  virtues  might  be  wished.      That  you  may  not 

*  Under  the  new  constitution,  representatives  are  elected  but  once  a 
year.  —  Pub. 
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think  me  as  destitute  of  candour  and  liberality  as  I  think  the 
men  whose  opinions  I  have  combated,  I  will  subjoin  the 
following  testimony  from  one  of  the  most  admired  of  your 
modem  poets. 

I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by, 

Pride  Id  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye ; 

Intent  on  high  designs ;  a  thoughtful  band, 

By  forms  unfashion*d,  fresh  from  nature's  hand ; 

Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul ; 

True  to  imagin'd  right ;  above  control ; 

While  e*en  the  peasant  boasts  those  rights  to  scan. 

And  learos  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Thine,  freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictured  here ; 

Thine  are  those  charms,  that  dazzle  and  endear : 

Too  blest  indeed  were  such  without  alloy ; 

But,  fostered  e*en  by  freedom,  ills  annoy. 

That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high. 

Keeps  man  from  roan,  and  breaks  the  social  tie ; 

The  self-dependent  lordlings  stand  alone, 

All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown. 

Here,  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held, 

Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repell'd ; 

Ferments  arise,  imprisoned  factious  roar ; 

Repress'd  ambition  struggles  round  her  shore ; 

Till,  over- wrought,  the  general  system  feels 

Its  motion  stop,  or  frenzy  fires  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst*. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  this  picture,  as  well  as  on 
the  lines,  which  immediately  follow.  Allowing  it  to  be  just, 
it  exhibits  more  of  a  trace  of  savage  character  than  every 
thing  of  which  I  have  been  a  witness  among  my  own  country- 
men. We  are  styled  proud,  haughty,  insolent  republicans. 
Among  your  literary  people  the  republican  days  of  Rome 
Imd  of  Greece  are  accounted  their  best  days.  Even  they, 
therefore,  do  not  consider  a  republican  government  as  neces- 
•arily  injurious  to  the  human  character.  Yet  the  Romans 
and  Greeks  were  both  much  more  haughty  than  we  are; 
nay,  your  own  countrymen  are  much  more  haughty.  This  I 
know  with  certainty,  both  by  the  books,  and  by  the  con- 
versation of  gentlemen  from  most  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.     Indeed,  you  must  have  seen  the  names  of  proud 

*  (ioldsmith's  Traveller. 
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and  haughty  Islanders,  applied  to  the  British  nlwi#My^  pi^. 
Terbiallj.  Nay,  sir,  the  Tery  same  thing  has  been  rqiestedly 
declared  to  me  by  several  of  your  own  countrymen,  who  have 
resided  in  America  long  enough  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  character  of  her  inhatntants.  These  with  one 
voice  have  frankly  told  me,  that  they  have  found  more  civilitiet, 
and  more  kind  offices,  cheerfully  rendered  to  them  here,  thaa 
they  should  have  expected,  or  probably  have  found,  without 
the  circle  of  their  friends,  from  their  countrymen  in  an  equal 
period  of  time. 

Of  the  numerous  Englishmen,  who  have  visited  these  states, 
I  have  seen  not  a  small  number.  The  manners  of  these,  of 
every  rank,  and  some  of  them  have  been  persons  of  con- 
siderable distinction,  have,  with  a  small  number  of  excq)- 
tions,  been  less  unassuming,  less  civil,  more  distant,  more 
self-complacent,  and  more  forbidding,  than  those  of  my  own 
countrymen  in  similar  spheres  of  life.  You  will  not  under- 
stand by  this,  that  I  think  ill  of  British  manners.  A  frank,  in- 
telligent, open-hearted,  worthy  man,  from  Great  Britain,  who 
has  had  the  liberality  to  lay  aside  his  national  peculiarities,  is 
as  agreeable  a  companion  as  I  wish  to  converse  with. 

A  principal  reason,  why  your  countrymen  complain  of  diS" 
obliging  conduct  in  mine,  is,  that  they  provoke  this  treatment 
An  Englishman,  when  he  enters  an  inn,  treats  the  inn-keeper 
as  if  he  were  his  servant ;  perlmps  I  might  say  with  truth,  his 
slave;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  are  the  only  people, 
who  exhibit  this  treatment.  Unused  to  it  from  oth«:8,  the 
inn-keeper  bears  it  impatiently  from  them.  Whether  this  be- 
haviour of  the  traveller  is  proper  and  defensible,  I  shall  not 
now  stop  to  inquire.  It  is  not  customary ;  and  for  this  reft- 
son,  at  least,  unwelcome.  As  every  New-England  man  feels 
entirely  independent,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  not 
brook  what  he  considers  as  unmerited  abuse.  A  little  eivi- 
lity  would  have  commanded  every  effort  of  the  inn-keeper 
to  please  him*.  I  think  so  much  mig^t  be  conceded  to  die 
manners  of  the  country.  Travellers  ordinarily  yield  ouiek 
more  to  the  manners  of  other  countries. 

Another  misfortune  of  the  same  nature  is,  that  EngUshmra 

*  See  remarks  on  LAmbert. 
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•re  Yerj  Gommonly  dissatisfied  with  every  thing  which  is  done 
finr.  them.  Some  of  them  can  find  nothing  fit  to  be  eaten  or 
drank;  and  that  apparently  because  they  were  pre-deter- 
mined  not  to  be  pleased.  Numerous  impositions  have  been 
qportively  practised  upon  them,  in  consequence  of  this  cha- 
raeteristical  spirit.  The  Philadelphian  porter,  which  when 
known  to  be  Philadelphian  they  have  thought  detestable,  has 
afterwards,  when  they  believed  it  to  be  of  London  manu- 
fiusture,  been  pronounced  to  be  excellent;  and  Connecticat 
cheese  has  in  the  same  extraordinary  manner  changed  its  na- 
tore.  ]  have  the  best  reason  to  believe,  that  your  inns  are 
better  than  ours ;  but  I  have  equal  reason  to  believe,  that  ours 
aie  better  than  those  of  any  other  country. 

We  are  complained  of  as  inquisitive.  We  are  so ;  but  very 
rarely,  I  suspect,  in  any  such  manner  as  to  justify  the  com- 
plaints. I  have  mentioned  the  extent  to  which  I  have  tra- 
velled in  New-England  and  New- York,  during  the  last  six- 
teen years ;  and  these  Letters  are  ample  proof,  that  the  parts 
of  these  countries,  which  I  have  visited,  are  very  numerous. 
Li  this  employment  I  have  spent  at  different  times  between 
two  and  three  years ;  but  do  not  remember  that  I  have  been 
once  asked  by  an  innkeeper,  during  the  whole  of  this  pro- 
gress, who  I  was,  whence  I  came,  whither  I  was  going,  or 
what  was  my  business ;  nor  do  I  recollect,  that  I  have  met 
with  a  single  incivility.  I  have  found  innkeepers  in  various 
instances  poor,  ill-furnished,  and  unpolished ;  but  cannot  recal 
more  than  two  or  three  instances,  in  which  they  have  been 
disobliging.  All  the  instances  in  which  innkeepers  have 
seated  themselves  with  me  at  table,  or  offered  to  sit  in  the 
room,  of  which  I  had  taken  possession,  except  one,  are,  I 
believe,  mentioned  in  these  Letters.  I  cannot  think,  that 
cases  of  this  nature  occur  very  often  to  others.  Permit  me 
to  suspect,  that  your  travellers  create  some  of  them,  and  see 
others  through  a  multiplying  glass. 

At  the  same  time,  an  inn  is  a  very  imperfect  representative 

of  the  town  in   which  it  stands;  and  neither  an  innkeeper 

nor  his  servants  ought  to  be  considered  as  standards  of  the 

intelligence,  character,  or  manners  of  the  inhabitants  at  large ; 

certainly  not  of  those,  who  are  the  most  enlightened  and  po- 
i:.i I 
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The  Englishmen,  and  most  Europeans  who  teiTel  througli 
this  country,  hasten  with  the  rapidity  of  the  6tige  from  one 
great  town  to  another.     To  men,  bred  in  such  towns,  tUs  is 
certainly  a  very  natural  course ;  but  it  makes  it  impossible  for 
them  to  know  the  state  of  the  country,  through  which  they 
pass.     A  little  they  learn  sometimes  from  their  feUow^^lnh 
Tellers ;  and  a  little  more  they  glean  at  inns.     Most  of.  what 
they  are  told  is  very  imperfectly  told,  and  more  imperfiBilly 
understood.     The  remainder  of  their  information  is  picked  mp 
in  cities;  many  of  whose  inhabitants  know  as  little  of  the 
country   as   themselves.     The  state  of  almost  every  thiBg, 
here,  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  same  things  on   the 
eastern  continent;  the  habits  of  those  who  judg^»  and  the 
standards  of  thinking,  to  which  all  that  is  judged  of  is  re- 
ferred, are  so  imsuited  to  the  objects  which  present  them- 
selves, that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  mere  traveller  not  to  err 
materially,  when  forming  his  opinions.     The  late  Dr.  Widier- 
spoon,  president  of  the  college  at  Princeton  in  New- Jersey, 
once  observed,  that  it  was  necessary  for  an  inhabitant  of 
Great  Britain  to  live  eight  or  ten  years  in  America,  in  order 
to  form  those  opinions  concerning  the  state  of  the  countiy, 
which  he  would  ultimately  consider  as  just.     ''  For  eample,'' 
said  he,  "  if  you  were  to  tell  a  North  Briton,  that  the*  people 
of  this  country  universally  live  upon  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and 
other  animal   food,   which   they  eat  once,   twice,  or  tfaiice 
every  day ;  he  would  believe,  that  they  wnrr  •  nil ^^jmmcmci 
of  fortunes;  because  none  in  that  country,  bedi|fefltil&e  who 
have  fortunes,  live  in  this  manner.     Whereas,  if  you  should 
tell  the  same  man,  that  he  would  find  a  wooden  latch  on  one 
or  more  of  the  doors  of  a  great  number  of  the  houses ;  he 
would  conclude  at  once,  that  all  these  were  cottages ;  because 
such  latches  are  never  found  on  any  other  buildings  in  North 
Britain." 

The  import  of  these  observations  is  applicable  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  very  many  things  in  this  country.  Our  go- 
vernment, our  laws,  our  religion,  our  manners,  the  state  of 
arts  and  manufactures,  our  literature,  our  science,  our  climate, 
nay  even  the  state  of  vegetation,  are  either  in  their  nature, 
or  their  dependence  on  their  respective  causes,  or  their  con- 
nection with  each  other,  or  their  mutual  influence,  of  oeces- 
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mty  imperfectly  understood,  and  regularly  more  or  less  mis- 
apprehended, by  every  foreigner  who  passes  through  the 
country.  This  is  evident  beyond  a  debate  to  every  intelligent 
American,  in  his  conversation  with  every  foreigner.  . 

You  will  naturally  object  to  these  observations,  that  these 
things  are  chiefly  the  same  with  those  in  Great  Britain,  or 
irery  similar.  You  will  say,  that  our  government  is  the  same 
with  yours,  except  some  slight  shades  of  difference ;  that  our 
religion  is  the  same  in  all  its  varieties  ;  that  our  manners  are 
the  same ;  and  that  this  is  true  of  our  whole  state  of  society. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  you  will  consider  all  these  things  as 
copies,  imperfect  indeed,  but  still  copies,  of  the  same  things 
in  Great  Britain.  Where,  then,  you  will  ask,  is  the  difficulty, 
which  an  Englishman  will  find  in  readily  discerning  and  com- 
prehending whatever  meets  his  eye  in  New-England  ? 
.  As  the  subject  has  never  been  publicly  discussed ;  and  as 
the  contrary  opinion  to  that  which  I  have  here  advanced  ap- 
pears universally  to  be  adopted  by  Britons,  particularly  by 
BSnglishmen,  as  the  effects  of  it  have  hitiierto  been  only  ma- 
lignant, and  as  just  opinions  in  your  countrymen  concerning 
mine  must  be  of  considerable  importance,  if  we  are  hereafter 
to  be  connected  as  friends;  I  will  endeavour  to  convince 
yon,  that  the  observations,  which  I  have  made  on  the  subject^ 
are  just.  For  this  purpose  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing remarks. 

1.  There  are  more  differences  in  the  state  of  things  in  the 
two  countries  than  an  Englishman  can  possibly  preconceive. 
Almost  the  only  difference,  which  he  is  prepared  to  expect, 
u  involved  in  the  general  inferiority  of  all  those  things  which 
I  have  mentioned  to  the  same  things  in  his  own  country. 
This  opinion  is  extensively  erroneous.  The  inhabitants  of 
New-England  as  a  body  are  in  many  respects  not  inferior,  and 
in  some  superior,  to  those  of  England.  In  the  older  settle- 
ments they  are  more  reUgious,  and  have  better  morals ;  not, 
I  acknowledge,  than  very  many  of  your  countrymen ;  yet  it 
is  true  of  them  en  masse.  We  have  fewer  corruptions,  we 
have  more  of  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  youth.  Cen- 
turies must  pass  over  our  h^ads  before  we  shall  be  able  or 
willing  to   practise  one  half  of  the  enormities,   which   are 
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recited  in  Colqahoun's  Police  of  London,  or  his  Police  of  the 
Thames.  At  the  same  time  we  are  behind  you  in  learmDj^, 
science,  and  a  multitude  of  mechanical  and  manufactniing 
arts;  in  agriculture,  in  architecture,  in  conunerce,  and  in 
wealth ;  in  the  fine  arts,  in  liberality,  and  in  various  other  ad- 
vantages of  improved  society.  Still  we  have  fewer  prejudices, 
both  because  we  are  a  less  important  part  of  the  human  family, 
and  have  therefore  fewer  temptations  to  them ;  and  because 
we  have  had  less  time  to  form  and  rivet  them.  Great, 
powerful,  and  splendid  nations,  never  do  justice  to  those, 
which  are  inferior.  The  great  nations  are  the  tribunals,  which 
decide  in  every  case  where  a  comparison  is  made  between 
them  and  others.  Great  nations  are  the  painters ;  and  always 
paint  themselves  riding.  Inferior  nations  are  only  painted  by 
them;  and  regularly  appear  on  the  picture  as  ridden.  The 
mere  continuance  of  this  progress  rivets  the  opinions,  adopted 
by  the  former,  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  ultimately  obtain 
the  force  of  a  law ;  to  revolt  from  which  is  considered  as  a 
kind  of  rebellion. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  more  affable,  more  easy  of  access, 
and  universally  more  social,  and  more  ready  to  oblige. 

We  are  also  more  orderly,  quiet,  and  peaceful;  are  gorenied 
with  less  difficulty,  and  by  milder  measures. 

Our  common  people  are  far  better  educated  than  yours, 
both  in  the  school  and  in  the  church ;  and  for  this  very  good 
reason,  that  they  are  all  at  school,  and  almost  all  at  churcL 
All  of  them  can  read,  and  write,  and  keep  accounts.  Almost 
all  of  them  do  read ;  and  many  of  them  much.  At  the  same 
time  our  state  of  society  prompts  men  to  become  acquainted 
with  many  things  beside  their  own  business.  That,  they  un- 
derstand generally  less  perfectly  than  the  English.  But  they 
understand  many  things,  of  which  the  same  classes  in  England 
know  little  or  nothing.  An  English  artisan,  or  farmer,  bends, 
and  is  obliged  to  bend,  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  the  at- 
tainment of  perfection  in  his  proper  employment ;  and  tins  he 
accomplishes  in  a  degree  rarely  reached  by  the  citizens  of  any 
other  country.  A  New-Englander  is  under  no  such  necessi^r; 
and  finds  many  inducements  to  «tum  his  thoughts  towards 
many  other  objects.     In  this  manner  he  becomes,  to  a  con- 
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siderable  extent,  actually  acquainted  with  those  objects ;  and 
acquires  an  expansion  of  mind,  and  a  rationality  of  character, 
not  often  found  in  any  other  country. 

We  have  in  New-England  no  such  class  of  men  as  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  denominated  peasantry.  The 
number  of  those,  who  are  mere  labourers,  is  almost  nothing, 
except  in  a  few  of  the  populous  towns ;  and  almost  all  these 
are  collected  from  the  shiftless,  the  idle,  and  the  vicious.  A 
great  part  of  them  are  foreigners.  Here  every  apprentice 
originally  intends  to  establish,  and  with  scarcely  an  exception 
actually  establishes  himself  in  business.  Every  seaman  de- 
signs to  become,  and  a  great  proportion  of  them  really  be- 
come mates  and  masters  of  vessels ;  and  every  young  man, 
hired  to  work  upon  a  farm,  aims  steadily  to  acquire  a  farm  for 
himself;  and  hardly  one  fails  of  the  acquisition.  We  have 
few  of  those  amphibious  beings,  of  whom  you  have  such  a 
host,  who  pass  through  life  under  the  name  of  journeymen. 
All  men  here  are  masters  of  themselves :  and  such  is  the  com- 
bined effect  of  education  and  society,  that  he  who  fails  of  suc- 
cess in  one  kind  of  business,  may  almost  of  course  betake 
himself  with  advantage  to  another. 

To  dismiss  the  subject,  there  is  a  vein  of  practical  good 
sense,  the  most  valuable  of  all  intellectual  possessions,  running 
through  the  people  of  New-England,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  their  characteristical  distinction.  The  old  Roman 
question,  '' Cui  bono  erit?"  is  asked  here  perhaps  more 
frequently,  and  more  universally,  than  in  any  other  country. 

2.  The  very  fact,  that  these  differences  are  very  small,  as 
in  many  instances  they  undoubtedly  are,  prevents  them  from 
being  observed.  It  is  an  observation  of  several  respectable 
grammarians,  that  the  English  language  is  worse  written,  and 
its  grammar  less  understood,  because  its  analogies,  and  con- 
sequently its  rules,  are  so  few;  and  because  it  may  be  tole- 
rably understood  and  written,  almost  without  any  knowledge 
of  grammar.  TheJate  Dr.  Rogers,  an  eminent  clergyman  in 
New-Yodc,  once  observed  to  me,  that  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  give  a  Presbyterian  minister  from  Scotland  just  and  di3tinct 
apprehensions  of  American  Presbyterianism. 

3.  Englishmen  generally,  at  least  those  who  converse  with 
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US,  or  write  about  us,  consider  our  country  as  soaroeiy  me- 
riting any  attentive  examination. 

As  I  feel  very  little  interested  in  this  opinion,  I  shall  not 
here  inquire  whether  it  is  just  or  not.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
remark,  that  those  who  hold  it  will  never  examine  safficiendy 
to  find  out  what  is  true.  Your  tnivellers,  who  visit  us,  am 
generally  in  the  full  pursuit  of  cither  business  or  pleasure; 
and  in  both  cases  fail  necessarily  of  learning  the  state  of  the 
country.  Still  they  are  generally  desirous  of  being  thought  to 
be  acquainted  with  it;  and,  let  me  add,  usually  deliver  their 
opinions  with  at  least  as  much  confidence  as  if  their  in- 
formation was  sound  and  comprehensive. 

4.  They  enter  the  country  with  strong  preconceptions  of 
their  own  superior  wisdom ;  and  thence  judge  without  thought, 
and  detennine  without  a  suspicion,  that  they  are  liable  to  error. 
To  know  beforehand  is  to  be  always  deceived. 

5.  Their  habits  of  thinking  necessarily  lead  them  into  a  train 
of  misconceptions.  A  person  who  reads  English  books,  or 
converses  with  Englishmen,  will  soon  perceive,  that  there  are 
certain  standards  of  opinion,  adopted  by  them,  which  they 
rarely  think  of  calling  in  question,  so  far  as  to  make  them  even 
subjects  of  examination.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  make  much 
diflEerence,  whether  the  opinions  are  just  or  erroneous.  Thus 
a  high  churchman  holds  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and 
the  divine  right  of  bishops,  without  considering  either  as  ad- 
mitting even  of  a  debate.  A  low  churchman  would  hardly 
allow  either  of  them  to  be  defensible.  A  member  of  the  es- 
tablished cfauioh  of  either  character  pleads  for  the  importance 
of  Episcopacy,  that  it  secures  eflectnally  the  necessarr  Us* 
cipline  of  the  Gospel,  both  with  respect  to  ministers  and 
private  Christians.  Yet  the  discipline  of  our  churches  is  in- 
comparably more  regular,  exact,  and  eflScacious,  than  that  of 
yours.  Examples  of  this  nature  might  be  multiplied  in  afl 
the  spheres  and  concerns  of  life.  All  old,  established  societf 
is  subjected  of  course  to  this  mode  of  thinking;  and  by  re- 
fusing to  examine  its  opinions,  continues,  in  many  cases, 
in  unnecessary  errors.  Sometimes  these  modes  of  thinking 
spring  so  entirely  from  mere  circumstances,  that  they  may  be 
excused,  or  at  least  pitied.     At  others  they  are  so  mingled 
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with  ill-temper  and  perverseness  as  to  merit  censure.  In 
both  cases  they  are  sources  of  errors,  which  are  numerous 
and  unhappy. 

Among  these  habits  a  sweeping  one  is  a  general  conviction^ 
perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say  determination,  that  almost  every 
thiiig  in  England  is  right,  and  that  every  thing  which  differs 
from  it  here  is  wrong.  Englishmen,  more  I  believe  than  any 
other  people,  employ  themselves,  when  abroad,  in  comparing 
every  thing,  which  they  think  worth  their  attention,  with  that 
which  is  of  a  similar  nature  in  their  own  country ;  and  this  I 
am  convinced,  in  many  instances,  with  a  settled  disposition  to 
give  the  preference,  at  all  events,  to  what  is  their  own.  The 
consequence  is,  that  whatever  becomes  the  subject  of  their 
discussion  is  condemned  almost  of  course.  I  well  know,  that 
tiiere  are  many  things  in  England,  which  are  better  than  the 
same  things  in  most  other  countries.  Yet  it  b  far  firom  being 
true  of  all.  I  also  know,  that  many  things  are  good,  which 
are  not  the  best ;  that  things  have  an  inherent  as  well  as  a 
comparative  value,  and  that  this  will  not  be  forgotten  by  men 
of  candour  and  good  sense.  To  English  travellers  in  the 
United  States  it  seems  scarcely  to  be  known  at  all.  The  re- 
salt  of  such  a  mode  of  judging  I  need  not  specify. 

6.  Many  of  your  countrymen  feel  some  hostility  to  America 
on  the  score  of  the  revolution.  So  often  does  this  spirit  dis- 
cover itself,  that  my  assertion  will  not  be  disputed.  Permit 
me  to  add,  that  I  think  such  a  disposition,  either  in  the  British 
or  the  Americans,  unwise  and  unhappy. 

7.  Your  travellers,  partly  for  the  want  of  better  information, 
and  partly  firom  a  willingness  to  receive  them,  adopt  with- 
out hesitation  a  collection  of  old  tales  concerning  the  inha- 
bitants of  New-England,  which,  I  confess,  have  been  so  often 
repeated  by  contemptible  prejudice,  as  to  be  extensively  be- 
lieved by  a  credulity,  scarcely  less  contemptible.  Generally, 
however,  they  are  false  even  to  a  ridicidous  degree;  and, 
where  they  are  true,  have  as  little  connection  with  the  present 
state  of  this  country  as  with  England  itself.  We  have  our 
iaalts  and  our  follies ;  and  both  are  numerous ;  but  it  is  un- 
necessary to  increase  the  number  from  this  source. 

8.  Englishmen  are  obliged  to  encounter  here  a  considerable 
Bomber  of  real  evils,  and  lose  a  number  of  real  eigojrments, 
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when  they  leave  their  own  country  and  reside  in  this.  la 
England,  men,  who  have  sufficient  property,  can  find  ahnoft 
every  enjoyment  of  life,  which  their  climate  will  permit,  their 
soil  yield,  or  their  commerce  and  manafactnres  famish,  pro- 
vided in  a  sense  to  their  hands.  Business  is  there  so  far  sys- 
tematized, and  all  its  froits,  if  I  may  call  them  snch,  are  so 
regularly  brought  into  the  market,  that  every  such  man  maj 
command  any  of  them  at  his  pleasure.  But  this  cannot  be  » 
extensively  or  easily  done  here,  even  in  our  large  cities. 
Our  markets,  in  the  literal  sense,  are  indeed  almost  glutted 
with  every  thing  which  can  be  eaten  or  draiJL.  In  fine  firnits, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  our  country  incomparably  exceeds 
yours,  both  as  to  their  richness  and  variety ;  and  those  of  the 
West  Indian  islands  are  brought  hither  in  pnrfusion.  Wines 
also  are  sold  here  in  vast  abundance,  and  on  very  moderats 
tenns.  But  articles,  which  we  eat  and  drink,  are  far  firon 
constituting  the  whole  Kst  of  what  the  case  demands.  K  an 
Englishman  here  wants  to  build  a  house,  he  cannot  alwayt- 
find  a  man,  who  will  contrive  a  house  for  him  such  as  hs 
wishes,  and  take  the  whole  trouble  of  building  it  qpon  Umsdf. 
If  he  wishes  to  hire  labourers,  he  will  obtain  them  with  mofe 
difficulty,  they  will  do  less  labour,  and  they  will  demand  a 
price  two  or  three  times  greater  than  in  his  own  country.  At 
the  same  time  they  will  not  do  his  work  so  well,  will  treat  hiia 
with  less  respect,  and,  if  he  afironts  them,  will  scarcely  woik 
for  him  again.  Still  greater  will  be  his  difficulty  in  obtaining 
and  keeping  servants.  They  are  always  m  demand ;  and  dis 
competition  is  not  for  the  place,  but  for  the  servioe.  Hence 
they  feel  themselves  to  be  important,  are  disobliging,  rude, 
disposed  often  to  change  their  place,  and  will  not  anfireqnentlf 
quit  it  with  little  or  no  warning. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  an  Englishman  finds  a  variety 
of  sufierings  growing  out  of  the  general  fact,  that  his  mode 
of  life  is  in  many  respects  materially  changed  firom  what  it  w«r> 
in  his  own  country.  All  his  habits  he  brings  with  him:  and 
these,  in  reality,  form  not  only  his  enjoyments,  but  the 
himself.  In  a  variety  of  ways  they  are  here  disturbed, 
in  some  counteracted.  Our  climate  is,  alternately,  severely 
cold  and  severely  hot.  The  damp,  the  wet,  and  the  Bend  of 
his  own  country  he  was  accustomed  to  fipom  his  infhncy. 
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therefore  thought  nothing  of  them ;  although  the  same  wea- 
ther, when  it  exists  here»  is  more  disagreeable  to  us  than  our 
heat  and  cold.  But  llie  cold  and  the  heat  are  new  to  him» 
and  therefore  extremely  uncomfortable.  His  conveniences 
for  travelling  are  materLUly  lessened ;  unless,  indeed,  he  will 
make  use  of  his  own  vehicles.  Our  stages  are  fewer,  less 
oonvenient,  furnished  by  owners  and  driven  by  coachmen  leu 
obliging. 

He  widies  to  hunt ;  but  often  will  be  able  to  find  neither 
lK>ands,  nor  hares,  nor  foxes,  nor  fellow-sportsmen.  In  the 
same  manner  he  looks  in  vain  for  a  variety  of  enjoyments  to 
wliich  he  has  been  attached,  at  least  in  the  same  perfection. 

The  first  impressions  of  a  traveller,  and  still  more  of  a 
resident  in  a  foreign  country,  are  those,  which  are  made  by  a 
▼iolation  of  his  habits.  From  this  source  he  is  a  loser  in  many 
ways ;  while  the  country,  in  which  he  now  is,  furnishes  very 
little,  which  he  can  substitute  for  what  he  has  lost.  The 
country,  in  which  he  is,  cannot  give  him  new  habits,  until 
he  has  been  in  it  long  enough  to  form  them ;  and  until  they 
are  formed,  nothing,  which  it  contains,  will  give  him  the  satis- 
fieu^tion  found  by  him  in  their  indulgence.  The  enjoyments, 
which  the  native  inhabitants  esteem  exquisite,  and  much 
superior  to  those  in  which  he  once  delighted,  yield  bim  Kttle 
pleasure,  because  they  have  not  been  endeared  to  him  by 
habit.  A  native  of  the  Southern  States,  when  he  comes  to 
the  North,  finds  all  his  habits  violated  in  the  same  manner; 
and  would  scarcely,  for  any  consideration,  be  induced  to  take 
np  his  residence  here.  A  Northern  man  inverts  these  facts, 
and  would  with  as  much  difficulty  be  persuaded  to  continue  in 
the  South.  Nay,  an  inhabitant  of  New- England,  who  has 
spent  one  or  two  years  in  Great  Britain,  feels  exactly  the 
same  emotions ;  and  returns  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  even 
Weld  himself,  when  quitting  the  United  States  for  his  native 
country.  There  is  something  so  respectable  iu  the  amor 
patria,  that  I  feel  little  disposition  to  contend  with  a  fo- 
reigner on  this  subject ;  and  can  forget  many  oi*  Ins  prejudices, 
while  I  look  at  the  dignity,  scarcely  separable  from  this  afiec- 
tion.  Another  set  of  impressions,  early  and  increiisiiigly  felt 
fay  these  persons,  is  derived  firom  the  absence  of  their  peculiar 
The  efiect  of  this  is  in  some  degree  to  divest  every 
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pleasing  object  of  its  brilliancy,  to  diminish  the  pleasure  whicii 
it  might  convey,  and  to  make  every  painful  one  still  more 
painful.  The  unhappiness,  which  springs  from  this  source^ 
will  awaken  the  sympathy,  and  the  character  of  the  sufferer 
will  command  the  esteem,  of  every  generous  mind. 

If  these  remarks  are  allowed  to  be  just,  they  will  certainly 
go  far  towards  explaining  a  considerable  part  of  the  errors, 
with  which  your  travellers  in  America  certainly  abound.  Some 
others  are  undoubtedly  attributable  to  personal  character.  Tbe 
number  and  nature  of  these  are  such,  that,  if  British  tiaveilen 
have  represented  other  countries  with  as  little  skill  and  cor- 
rectness as  they  have  done  ouis.  the  world  -will  deriYe  htde 
advantage  from  their  writings. 

I  am,  Sir»  &c. 


LETTER  VIL 


Modes  of  Living.    Amusements.     People  of  NeuhEngland 
fond  of  acquiring  Knowledge,     Happy  fleets  of  this 
TVait  of  Character.      The  Sabbath  observed  with  So- 
briety and  Reverence.    Marriages.     Funerals. 

Dear  Sir; 

Thb  means  of  comfortable  living  are  in  New-Eng- 
land so  abundant,  and  so  easily  obtained,  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  man  who  has  health,  industry,  common  ho- 
nesty, and  common  sense.  Labour  commands  such  a  price, 
that  every  labourer  of  this  character  may  earn  from  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year*. 
Hence  ev^  one  may,  within  a  moderate  period,  purchase 
himself  a  farm  of  considerable  extent  in  the  recent  settle^ 
ments,  and  a  small  one  in  those  which  are  older.  Even  those, 
who  are  somewhat  below  the  common  level  in  these  attributes, 
may  and  do  acquire  small  houses  and  gardens,  where  they 
usually  live  comfortably. 

The  food  of  the  inhabitants  at  large,  even  of  the  poor,  is 
principally  flesh  and  fish ;  one  or  other  of  which  is  eaten  by  a 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  twice  and  three  times  a  day. 
A  breakfast,  in  the  large  towns,  is  chiefly  bread  and  butter ; 
the  bread  in  the  cool  season  generally  toasted.  In  the  country 
almost  universally  this  is  accompanied  with  smoke- dried  beef, 
cheese,  or  some  species  of  fish  or  flesh  broiled,  or  otherwise 
fitted  to  the  taste  of  the  family.  So  universal  is  this  custom, 
that  a  breakfast  without  such  an  addition  is  considered  as 
scarcely  worth  eating.  At  dinner,  the  vegetables,  which  I 
formerly  mentioned,  continually  succeed  each  other  in  their 
varieties.  Fruits  also,  which  you  will  remember  are  here 
very  numerous  and  various,  as  well  as  very  rich  and  luscious, 

♦  1812. 
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are  brought  upon  the  dinner-table,  or  are  eaten  in  other  parts 
of  the  day,  throughout  most  of  the  year.  Supper,  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  is  like  the  breakfast,  except  that  it  is 
made  up  partially  of  preserved  fruits,  different  kinds  of  cake, 
pies,  tarts,  Sec.  The  meats,  used  at  breakfast  and  supper, 
are  generally  intended  to  be  dainties. 

Puddings,  formed  of  rice,  flour,  maize,  and  sometimes  of 
buck- wheat,  very  frequently  constitute  a  part  of  the  dinner. 

Pork,  except  the  hams,  shoulders,  and  cheeks,  is  never  oon- 
Terted  into  bacon.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  flitch  of 
bacon  cured  in  New-England  in  my  life.  The  sides  of  tibe 
hog  are  here  always  pickled,  and  by  the  New- England  people 
are  esteemed  much  superior  to  bacon.  The  pork  of  New- 
England  is  fatted  upon  maize,  a  sweeter  and  richer  food  for 
cattle  of  all  kinds  than  any  other,  is  more  skilfully  cured,  and 
is,  therefore,  better  than  that  of  any  other  country.  It  is  also 
a  favourite  food  with  most  of  the  inhabitants. 

Tea  and  coffee  constitute  a  part  of  the  breakfast  and  suppcsr 
of  every  class,  and  of  almost  every  individual.  The  principal 
drink  of  the  inhabitants  is  cyder.  Wine,  which  is  here  veiy 
cheap,  is  extensively  used ;  so  in  the  mild  season  is  pundi. 
Porter,  also,  is  drunk  by  fashionable  people ;  and,  in  small 
quantities,  ale.  In  the  large  towns,  particularly  in  Boston, 
dinners  are  given  without  number,  but  much  more  unfre- 
quently  in  the  smaller  ones.  ^  The  favourite  entertainment  in 
them  is  the  supper.  For  this  there  are  two  potent  reasons. 
One  is,  every  body  is  here  employed  in  business  through  the 
day.  The  evening,  being  the  only  season  of  leisure,  furnishes 
the  best  opportunity  for  that  agreeable  intercourse,  which  is  the 
primary  object  of  all  entertainments.  The  other  is,  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  servants  to  take  the  burthen  of  super- 
intending the  preparation  of  dinners  from  the  mistress  of  tli6 
family.  I  have  been  present  at  a  very  great  multitude  of  ett- 
tertainments  of  both  kinds,  and  am  compelled  to  say,  that 
those  of  the  evening  are  much  the  most  pleasant  and  rational 
There  is  less  excess,  atid  more  leisure ;  the  mind  is  more 
cheerful ;  and  the  conversation  almost  of  course  more  sprightly, 
interesting,  and  useful. 

The  hours  of  breakfast  vary  in  the  country  from  six  to  eight 
in  the  summer,  and  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  winter ;  those  of 
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diimer  from  twelve  to  two;  those  of  supper  from  five  to  eight. 
In  the  large  towns  all  these  hours  vary  still  more.  The  most, 
£ashionabIe  people  breakfast  late,  and  dine  from  three  to  four. 
Tie  food  of  sach  people  is  principally  taken  at  a  single  meal., 
In  the  sumjner  many  of  the  labouring  people  make  their  prin- 
cipal meal  at  supper. 

-    The  proportion  of  animal  food,  eaten  in  this  country^  is,  I 
think,  esEcessive. 

At  entertainments,  the  dining-table  is  loaded  with  a  much 
greater  variety  of  dishes  than  good  sense  will  justify.  A  fashion,, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  resist,  prevails,  in  this  respect,  over 
every  rational  consideration. 

The  <)uantity  of  ardent  spirits,  consumed  chiefly  by  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  people,  is  scandalous  to  its  cha- 
racter, although  much  less  in  its  amount  than  that  drank  by 
the  same  number  of  people  in  Great  Britain. 

The  dress  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  formed  of  the  manu- 
facturesy  and  made  up  in  the  fashions  of  Europe,  particularly 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  principal  amusements  of  the  inhabitants  are  visiting, 
dancing,  music,  conversation,  walking,  riding,  sailing,  shooting 
at  a  mark,  draughts,  chess,  and  unhappily,  in  some  of  the 
larger  towns,  cards,  and  dramatic  exhibitions.  A  considerable 
amusement  is  also  furnished  in  many  places  by  the  examinar 
tion  and  exhibitions  of  the  superior  schools;  and  a  more  con- 
siderable one  by  the  public  exhibitions  of  colleges. 

Our  countrymen  also  fish  and  hunt. 

Joumies  taken  for  pleasure  are  very  numerous,  and  are  a 
very  favourite  object. 

Boys  and  young  men  play  at  foot-ball,  cricket,  quoits,  and 
at  many  other  sports  of  an  athletic  cast,  and  in  the  winter  are 
peculiariy  fond  of  skating.  Riding  in  a  sleigh,  or  sledge,  is 
also  a  favourite  diversion  in  New-England. 

People  of  wealth,  and  many  in  moderate  circumstances, 
have  their  children  taught  music,  particularly  on  the  piano- 
forte ;  and  many  of  the  young  men  play  on  the  German  flute, 
violin,  clarionet,  8ic.     Serenading  is  not  unfrequent. 

Visiting,  on  the  plan  of  sociality  and  friendship,  is  here 
among  aU  classes  of  people,  especially  among  those  who  are 
iBtel%ept  aqd  re&ied,  a  very  agreeable  and  very  rational 
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souree  of  enjoyment ;  and  U  osiudly  free  from  tbe  dowds  and 
oonfiwion,  die  ceremony  and  frivolity,  wUoh  90  often  lender 
scenes  of  this  nature  wearisome  in  great  cities,  and  force  the 
hows,  devoted  to  them,  to  drag  heavily ;  vfIuIo 

^  The  heart,  dulrusting,  aaks  if  this  be.  joj.*' 

Vints  are  here  formed  for  the  purposes  of  inteichanging 
thought,  affection,  hospitality,  and  pleasure.  With  in  hm 
parade,  less  inconvenience  to  the  family  visited,  and  less 
trouble  to  the  visitors,  thej^^  sqpe  fraught  vitih  more  cordiality, 
more  good  sense,  more  qmgfafliness,  and  incomparably  more 
pleasure.  The  themes  of  conversation  are  of  a  superior  class; 
the  affections  and  sentiments  are  set  upon  a  higher  key ;  and 
the  company  part,  not  vrith  eagerness,  but  with  regret. 

Reading  also  is  a  favourite  employment  with  persons  in  al- 
most all  conditions  of  life.  A  considerable  collection  of  books, 
throughout  a  great  part  of  this  country,  is  furnished  to  tfie  in- 
habitants by  the  social  libraries  heretofore  mentioned.  Private 
libraries  are  undoubtedly  much  more  limited  than  in  Great 
Britain.  Many  of  them  are,  however,  sufficient  coIIectioDs 
to  extend  much  useful  information,  and  to  supply  not  a  smaD 
frmd  of  pleasure  to  their  proprietors  and  others.  By  these 
means  a  great  number  of  persons  are  enaUed  to  read  as  ex- 
tensively as  their  other  avocations  will  permit ;  and  all,  who  love 
reading,  will  find  or  make  opportunities  for  purmnng'  it, 
in  the  aggregate  will  constitute  a  considerable,  as  well  as 
luable  and  delightful  part  of  their  lives.  Accordingly  this  em- 
ployment is  pursued  by  men  and  women  in  almost  every 
sphere  of  life*. 


*  The  reading  of  newspapers  in  this  country  is  ondoubtedl  j 
18  also  the  number  of  such  papers  annually  published.  Yet  it  canuot  be  de- 
nied, that  newspapers,  conducted  with  modehition,  integrity,  and  slrill,  ait 
capable  of  being  useful  to  a  community ;  or  that  the  reading  of  them  tt> 
some  extent  is  a  pleasant,  rational,  and  profitable  employment.  Serend 
newspapers  in  this  country  are  conducted  by  men  of  education  and  talents. 
The  following  account  uf  gazettes,  formerly  publidied  in  the  British  co> 
lonies,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  researches  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sdles, 
president  of  Yale  college,  cannot  fail  of  gratifying  the  reader. 
Hiere  were  printed,  in  1765,  in  the  Britbh  colonies, 

Quebec  Gazette ;  Brown  and  GUman,  August  99,  No,  Wi 

Halifax  Gasette. 

Kew-Hampthire  Gazette ;  Daniel  and  Robert  Ftywl,  8ept.  t5,  If o.  4€S. 
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We  are  often  censored  for  diflhsinp  a  smatterfaig  of  leani- 
tg  and  science  throngfaont  a  great  part  of  the  comnramty,  as 

Portsmouth  Mercury ;  Daniel  and  Russell,  September  27,  No.  36. 
Boston  Gazette ;  Edes  and  Gil?,  September  SO,  No.  548. 
Evening  Post ;  T.  and  John  Fleet,  September  SO,  No.  1568. 
Mawachoietts  Gaaette ;  Richard  Draper,  August  15,  No.  3306. 
Boston  Pbstboj;  Green  and  RusaeU,  August  5,  Now  406* 
Newport  Mercury ;  Saaauel  Hall. 
Providence  Gazette ;  Goddard,  dropt  in  August 
New-London  Gazette ;  Hmothy  Green,  September  27,  No.  98. 
C/orniecdcuC  Gazette,  at  New^Haven;  B.  Mecom,  Sept.  f7,  No,  488. 
Connecticvt  Courane,  Haitfbrd  ;  T.  Often,  September  30,  No.  45. 
New- York  Gazette;  John  Hall,  September  ii6.  No.  1186. 
»— — —  Mercury ;  Hugb  Gaine,  September  80^  No.  727. 
Weyman's  New-YoA  Gazette ;  W.Weyraan,  November  25,  No,  34i5. 
Pennsylvania  Gazette;  B.  FranVlin  and  D.Hall,  Sept.  26,  No.  1918. 
Pennsylvania  Journal ;  William  Bradford,  September  26,  No.  1190. 
Maryland  €razette,  Annapolis  |  Jonas  Green  and  Wro.  Rind,  Sept.  19, 

No.  1063. 
A'irginia  Gazette,  Williamsbuigh ;  Alex.  Panly,  March  7,  No.  772. 
North  Carolina  Gazette,  Wilmington ;  Andrew  Stuart,  April  9,  No.  78. 
South  Carolina  Gazette ;  Peter  Timothy,  October  31,  No.  1607. 
South  Carolina  and  American  Gazette ;  Robert  Wells,  Oct.  31,  No.  364. 
Geoipa  Gazette,  Savannah ;  James  Johnston,  No.  149. 
Sooth  Carolina  Gazette   and   Country  Joonial;    Charles  Croach, 

Dec.  17,  No.  1. 
Vii^ginia  Gazette ;  August  1,  No.  12. 
For  the  first  eighty  years  after  the  British  colonies  began  to  be  settled, 
»ere  were  no  newspapers  printed  in  any  of  them.  Tlie  first  was  the  Mas- 
idiosetts  Gazette,  originally  the  Boston  Weekly  News-Letter,  which  was 
nblished  in  1704.  There  were  only  seven  poblished  before  1760.  In  1765, 
lere  were  twenty-six  on  the  continent,  and  five  in  the  West  India  islands. 
*hese  were  the  Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 'St.  Christopher,  Antigua,  and  Gre- 
ada  Gazettes. 

Begun 

The  Massachusetts  Gazette 1704 

New-England  Courant 1721 

Pennsylvania  Gazette 1728 

South  Carolina  Gacette 1734 

Boston  Evening  Post 1735 

New-York  Gazette 1742 

Pennsylvania  Journal 1742 

Maryland  Gazette 1745 

New-York  Mercury 1751 

Boston  Gazette    .  .* 1755 

Connecticut  Gazette 1755 
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well  as  for  not  eommunicatiiig  them   in  higher   d^jrees  to 
persons  liberally  educated.     Is  this  censure  jost  ?    Is  it  a  mis- 
fortune to  any  man  to  have  his  capacity  enlarged  beyond  that 
of  a  mere  peasant  I     Is  it  undesirable,  that  men  in  plain  life 
should  be  enabled  to  think  rationally  and  soundly  conceming 
reli^on,  morals^  the  general  concerns  of  their  country,  the 
affairs  of  the  town  and  parish  in  which  they  reside,  the  per- 
sonal and  social  duties,  and  the  business  which  they  are  to 
pursue  I    Is  it  undesirable  even  to  spread  their  views  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  country,  and  the  age  in  which  they  live  I 
Can  the  impropriety  be  pointed  out,  of  instructing  such  per- 
sons, to  some  extent,  in  geography  or  history  I    Can  there  be 
any   disadvantage  in   teaching  persons   to   generalize   thdr 
thoughts ;    to  combine  facts  and  principles ;   and  to  reason 
from  those,  which  they  already  know,  to  those,  which  from 
time  to  time  become  objects  of  their  investigation,  and  are 
governed  by  the  same  or  kindred  analogies  ?    Can  it  be  un- 
desirable, that  any  classes  of  mankind,  who  are  destined  to 

Portsmouth  Mercury 1765 

Boston  Postboy 1757 

About  seventeen  or  eighteen  yean  since  I  coUected,  with  some  pau»- 

taking,  a  list  of  the  several  newspapers  published  in  this  country.     There 

were  at  that  time  in 

Vermont 6 

New-Hampshire 11 

Maine 3 

Maesaohnsetts 19 

Rhode-Island 3 

Connecticut 13 

In  New-England 55 

New-York , 21 

New-Jersey 5 

Pennsylvania 14 

Delaware 1 

Maryland 7 

Vii^ginia 6 

North  Carolina 5 

South  Carolina 3 

Geoi^a 1 

Kentucky 1 

Tennessee 1 

Total  ISO  4 
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pass  tbroiigh  old  age,  a  season  at  the  best  sufficiently  destitute 
of  comforts,  should  acquire  the  means  which  readings  and  the 
rational  conversation  Aimished  by  it,  supply  to  man,  of  cheer-^ 
ing  the  hoars  of  declining  hfe,  and  gilding  the  otherwise  me- 
landioly  evening  of  their  days  with  serenity  and  sunshine? 
Can  it  be  proper,  that  those,  who  are  to  be  parents,  should  be 
precluded  from  the  power  of  giving  rational  instruction  to  their 
children? 

Were  this  censure  uttered  by.  a  vain,  pert  stripling,  who, 
having  acquired  a  little  knowledge,  felt  impatient  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  others  become  his  rivals,  it  certainly  ought 
to  excite  no  surprise  nor  resentment.  From  men,  sufficiently 
informed  to  understand  the  value  of  knowledge^  and  to  discern 
both  the  usefulness  and  the  pleasure  of  which  it  is  the  natural 
source,  it  comes  with  a  very  ill  grace ;  and  the  contempt, 
with  which  it  is  expressed,  recoils  deservedly  and  irresistibly 
upon  its  authors. 

I  know  it  will  be  smd,  that  when  p^«ons  in  humble  life 
become  possessed  of  the  information  here  referred  to,  they  are 
apt  to  rise  above  their  proper  station  and  business.  The  pear 
sant  will  no  longer  be  contented  to  be  a  peasant ;  and  the 
labourer  will  leave  his  daily  task,  not  from  indolence,  but  from 
pride.  Whatever  truth  or  force  this  observation  may  derive 
from  the  state  of  society  in  Europe,  it  is  here  destitute  of 
force,  and  almost  of  meaning.  We  have  no  peasants,  unless 
that  name  is  to  be  applied  to  a  number  of  labourer,  very 
small,  and  those  chiefly  resident  in  our  cities.  No  man  here 
begins  life  with  the  expectation  of  being  a  mere  labourer. 
All  intend  to  possess,  and  almost  all  actuall]^  possess,  a  com- 
fortable degree  of  property  and  independence.  The  ascent  to 
better  circumstances  and  higher  stations  is  always  open ;  and 
there  are  very  few  who  do  not  attempt  to  rise.  He,  wiio  is 
discontented  with  his  present  condition,  is  at  perfect  liberty  to 
quit  it  for  another,  more  agreeable  to  his  wishes ;  and  a  great 
multitude  actually  quit  their  original  poverty  and  insignifi- 
cance for  wealth  and  reputation.  No  disadvantages  result 
to  the  community  from  this  source ;  the  benefits  derived  from 
it  are  very  mmierous,  and  everywhere  visible. 

It  is  farther  said,  that  such  a  diflusion  of  knowledge  over 
fhe  commmnty  creates  discontentment,  an  inolinatioa  to'  med- 
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die  with  politics^  the  fretfiilness  and  turmoil  awakened  br 
petty  ambition,  and  ultimately  a  disturbance  of  the  peace  of 
society.  It  has  always  been  the  ardent  wish  of  the  great  to 
keep  the  small  quiet  by  such  means  as  were  in  their  power ; 
and  nothing  is  more  obvious,  than  tiiat  ignorance  is  one  of  die 
most  effectual  preventives  of  that  uneasiness  in  the  subordinate 
classes  of  men,  which  at  times  have  threatened  the  existence 
of  social  order.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  superior  ranks  should  have  looked  on  the  mental  improve- 
ment of  their  inferiors  with  an  eye  of  jealousy ;  and,  aUhough 
ashamed  to  commend  ignorance  in  the  abstract,  or  in  Pkt>- 
testant  countries  to  pronounce  it  the  mother  of  devotion,  that 
they  should  still  contemplate  it  with  not  a  little  degree  of 
complacency. 

That  jealousy  is  blind  is  an  adage.  In  New-England  no 
part  of  the  fears,  which  give  birth  to  this  objection,  have  been 
realized.  That  diffusion  of  knowledge  can  be  fraught  with  no 
inherent  danger,  which  for  near  two  hundred  years  has  pro- 
duced none.  There  is  not,  there  never  was,  a  more  quiet  or 
more  orderly  state  of  society  than  that  which  has  existed  in 
Connecticut  from  the  beginning,  and  in  all  the  old  settlements 
of  New-England,  with  too  few  exceptions  to  deserve  notice. 
Against  this  proof,  from  experience,  the  conjectures  of  the 
most  learned  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adantio  wiU,  to  a 
New-Englander,  be  urged  in  vain.  The  magistrate,  in  the 
mean  time,  will  here  see  his  official  duty  stripped  of  half  its 
incumbrances,  and  peace  established  around  him  by  the  good 
sense  and  good  principles  of  those  whom  he  governs.  Tlie 
minister  will  behold  his  church  and  congregation  ordiniEuihr 
settied  upon  firmer  foundations,  and  yielding  less  to  eveiy 
wind  of  doctrine  than  in  most  other  countries.  The  neigh- 
bourhood, also,  will  be  rendered  social  and  pleasant ;  and  life 
pass  on  with  more  peace  and  comfort  than  were  ev^  yielded 
by  ignorance  in  any  of  its  gradations. 

To  the  individuals,  who  are  thus  enlightened  (enlightened,  I 
mean,  when  compared  with  those  of  otiier  countries  in  the 
same  circumstances),  the  advantages  are  often  incalculable.  A 
New-Englander  imbibes,  fix>m  this  education,  an  universd 
habit  of  combining  the  objects  of  thought,  and  comparuig  them 
in  sueh  a  manner  as  tb  generalise  his  views  wkh  no  small 
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degree  of  that  readiness  and  skill,  which  in  many  countries 
are  considered  as  peculiar  to  a  scientifik^al  education.  Hence 
he  often  discerns  means  of  business  and  profit,  which  else- 
where are  chiefly  concealed  from  men  of  the  same  class. 
Hence,  when  prevented  from  pursuing  one  kind  of  business, 
or  unfortunate  in  it,  he  easily,  and  in  very  many  instances 
successfully,  commences  another.  Hence  he  avails  himself 
of  occurrences,  which  are  unregarded  by  most  other  men. 

From  this  source  have  been  derived  many  original  machines 
.for  abridging  human  labour,  and  improving  its  results;  not  a 
small  number  of  which  have  been  invented  by  persons  who 
had  received  no  education,  except  that  which  has  excited 
these  observations.  A  house-joiner  in  Massachusetts,  if  I 
have  been  correctly  informed,  has  invented  a  stocking  loom, 
elsewhere  mentioned,  which  weaves  six  stockings  a  day.  Uni- 
versally our  people  are,  by  this  degree  of  education,  fitted  to 
make  the  best  of  their  circumstances,  both  at  home  and 
abroad;  to  find  subsistence  where  others  would  fail  of  it; 
to  advance  in  their  property,  and  their  influence,  where  others 
would  stand  still ;  and  to  extricate  themselves  from  difficulties, 
where  others  would  despond.  Universally,  also,  they  teach 
their  children  more  and  better  things  than  persons  of  less 
mformation  teach  theirs;  and  are  regularly  induced  to  give 
them,  if  possible,  a  better  education  than  themselves  have 
received. 

In  a  war  on  the  land  and  on  the  water,  the  New-Englanders, 
with  the  same  discipline  and  experience,  will  be  found  more 
expert,  both  as  soldiers  and  seamen,  than  the  inhabitants  of 
most  other  countries. 

I  will  conclude  this  Letter  with  a  few  observations  con- 
cerning two  or  three  other  subjects  intimately  connected  with 
the  manners  of  this  country. 

The  sabbath  is  observed  in  New-England  with  a  greater 
degree  of  sobriety  and  strictness  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  As  we  have  been  very  often  severely  censured 
on  this  very  account,  the  truth  of  the  observation  may  of 
sourse  be  admitted.  Public  worship  is  regularly  attended 
twice  every  sabbath  by  a  very  great  part  of  our  people ;  and 
ii  everywhere  attended  with  decorum  and  reverence.  Our 
JLawi.  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticat  forbid  traveUing  upon 
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the  sabbath:  the  whole  day  here  being  considered  as  fieqnes- 
tered  by  God  to  himself,  and  consecrated  to  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion.    Some  of  your  countrymen,  and  not  a  small  number 
of  ours,  regard  this  prohibition  as  an  unwarrantable  encroach- 
ment on  personal  rights,  and  complain  of  the  laws  with  not  a 
little  bitterness.     We  without  hesitation  pronounce  them  to 
be  right ;  foimded  on  the  law  of  God ;  and  necessary  to  the 
preservation,  as  well  as  to  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  that  att- 
important  institution.     Some  of  your  divines  teach  as,  that  the 
New  Testament  has  relaxed  the  severity  of  the  law 
prescribed  the  manner  of  observing  the  sabbath  to  the 
nation.     That  the  municipal  law,  which  punished  a  Jewish 
sabbath-breaker,  is  not  obligatory  upon  the  Gentiles,,  any  more 
than  the  rest  of  that  code  in  which  it  is  found,  is  without  a 
question  sufliciently  taught  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  in  what 
place,  in  this  volume,  the  fourth  command  is  at  all  relaxed,  or 
the  prescription  which  discloses  the  duties  of  the  sabbath  a 
the  58th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  I  am  yet  to  learn.     If  these  gen* 
tlemen  would  distinctly  point  us  to  the  passage9  of  the  New 
Testament,   in  which  we   are   released  from  the  duty  "  of 
turning  away  our  foot  from  doing  our  own  pleasure  on  this 
holy  day;"  and  are  permitted  to  '^do  our  own  ways,  to  find 
our  own  pleasure,  and  to  speak  our  own  words,"  instead  of 
"  esteeming  the  sabbath  a  delight,  and  the  holy  of  the  Loid 
honourable ;"  they  certainly  would  throw  new  light  on  the 
subject,  and  rescue  many  individuals  from  the  reproaches  of 
a  wounded  conscience.     By  the  Christians  of  this  coimtry  the 
strict  observation  of  the  sabbath  is  esteemed  a  privilege,  and 
not  a  burthen  ;  and  to  be  released  from  it  o  dimiDution,  not 
an  increase   of  the  blessings  given  to  the  'Jewish  church. 
Until  this  is  done,  we  shall  continue  to  beUeve^  that  the  sab- 
bath is  to  be  kept  holy  unto  the  end. 

You  will  not  question,  that  every  government  is  boimd  to 
secure  the  religious  privileges  of  its  subjects ;  and  that  eveiy 
Christian  government  is,  of  course^  under  obligations  to  secnre 
to  its  subjects  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  sabbadi. 
Wherever  travelling  is  permitted,  this  becomes  impossiUe. 
Our  churches  stand  almost  universally,  as  dp  most  of  our  pa* 
vate  dwellings,  upon  the  public. roads.  JSy^y  traveller^  ther^* 
(oT&f  disturbs  both  the  pubhc  a^d  private  duties  of  the  aabbath. 
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As  to  the  plea,  that  the  prohibition  of  travelliiig  or  amuse- 
ments b  an  intrusion  upon  the  rights  of  strangers,  I  regard  it 
as  contemptible.  All  strangers  of  common  sense,  and  common 
decency,  feel  themselves  bound  quietly  to  submit  to  the  laws 
of  any  coimtry  in  which  they  are,  so  long  as  it  gives  them 
protection :  and  shall  it  be  said,  that  a  traveller  is  under  ob- 
ligations to  obey  the  laws  of  Turkey,  Arabia,  Cochin^China, 
and  even  of  Cafiraria^  while  he  resides  in  those  countries,  and 
not  be  under  the  same  obligation  quietly  to  submit  to  those  of 
Massachusetts,  or  Connectieut?  Strangers  have  no  right  to 
prescribe ;  it  is  their  business  quietly  to  obey. 

Marriages  were  formerly  festivals  of  considerable  signi- 
ficance in  this  country.  It  was  customary  to  invite  even  the 
lemote  relations  of  the  parties,  all  their  particular  friends,  and 
a  great  number  of  their  neighbours.  A  dinner  was  made,  in 
fiorm,  by  the  parents  of  the  bride  for  the  bridegroom  and  a 
Bnmerous  suite.  The  marriage  was  celelnrated  in  the  evening. 
Cake  and  wine  were  plentifully  distributed  among  the  guests ; 
and  the  festivity  was  concluded  with  dancing.  At  the  present 
time  the  guests  are  usually  very  few. 

Justices  of  the  peace  are  throughout  New- England  au- 
tfiorized  to  marry,  but  are  rarely  if  eyer  employed  to  perform 
tins  service  when  a  clergyman  can  be  obtained.  As  it  is 
^▼erywhere  believed  to  be  a  divine  institution,  it  is  consi- 
dered as  involved,  of  course,  within  the  duties  of  the  sacred 
oflBce.  An  absolute  decency  is  observed  during  the .  ce- 
lebration. 

At  the  funerals  in  New-England,  the  friends  and  neigh- 
bours attend  of  course.  When  the  assembly  is  gathered  by 
the  ringing  of  the  parish  bell,  a  prayer  is  made  at  the  house 
in  which  the  deceased  lived,  by  the  clergyman,  and  is  always 
adapted  to  the  occasion.  The  corpse  is  then  conveyed  to  the 
grave,  either  upon  a  hearse  or  upon  men's  shoulders.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  young  men  of  the  town  always  voluntarily 
offer  their  services  in  suflScient  numbers.  A  solemn  pro- 
cession accompanies  it,  and  to  a  great  extent  it  is  attended 
by  pall-bearers.  After  the  corpse  is  committed  to  the  grave, 
in  many  places  a  solemn  address  is  made  by  the  clergyman  to 
the  assembly,  and  the  thanks  of  the  surviving  family  are  re- 
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tamed  to  those  who  are  present  for  their  attendance ;  and,  in 
cases  where  the  disease  has  been  of  long  continuance,  to  such 
as  have  exhibited  kindnesses  to  the  sick  and  mourning  family. 
Sometimes  the  procession  is  formed  anew,  and  accompanies 
die  mourners  to  their  habitation;  but  more  frequently  the 
company  disperses.  In  either  case  an  entire  decorum  is 
preserved. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
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LETTER   I. 


History  of  Religion  in  New-England  from  the  year  1755. 
Effects  of  the  French  and  Revolutionary  Wars.  Evils 
arising  from  the  Introduction  of  Foreigners  into  the 
Country. 

Dbar  Sir; 

The  actual  state  of  religion  in  any  country  must, 
of  course,  be  an  interesting  object  of  investigation  to  every 
sober  and  intelligent  man.  To  give  you  a  correct  view  of 
Una  subject,  so  far  as  New-England  is  concerned,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  go  back  to  the  war,  which  commenced 
in  1755,  and  terminated  in  1763.  Antecedently  to  the  first 
of  these  periods,  all  the  changes  in  the  religious  state  of  this 
country  were  such  as  left  the  principles  of  its  inhabitants 
essentially  the  same.  They  were  not  changes  of  the  com- 
manding  character,  but  shades  of  that  character;  through 
which  it  varied  towards  greater  or  less  degrees  of  purity. 
From  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  to  the  commence- 
ment of  that  war,  the  same  reverence  for  God,  the  same 
justice,  truth,  and  benevolence,  the  same  opposition  to  in- 
ordinate indulgences  of  passion  and  appetite,  prevailed  with- 
out any  material  exceptions.  An  universal  veneration  for  the 
sabbath,  a  sacred  respect  for  government,  an  undoubting  be- 
fief  in  Divine  revelation,  and  an  unconditional  acknowledg- 
ment and  performance  of  the  common  social  duties,  consti- 
tuted everywhere  a  prominent  character.  I  have  said  that 
ihe  exceptions  were  not  material.  It  is  not  intended  that  the 
whole  number  was  inconsiderable ;  nor  that  vice  was  not 
found  in  various,  and  sometimes  very  painful  degrees.  Still, 
vicious  men  constituted  a  very  small  part  of  the  society ;  were 
issignificant  in  their  character ;  and,  independently  of  the  power 
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of  example,  had  little  or  no  influence  on  the  community  at 
large.  They  were  objects  of  odium  and  contempt,  of  cen- 
sure and  punishment ;  not  the  elements  of  a  party,  nor  the 
jBre-brands  of  turmoil  and  confusion* 

During  this  war,  foreigners,  for  the  first  time,  mingled  ex- 
tensively with  the  inhabitants  of  New- England.  The  colonial 
officers  and  soldiers,  whose  principles  had  in  many  instances 
been  imperfectly  formed,  and  whose  ardent  dispositions  qua- 
lified them  to  decide  rather  than  to  reason,  to  act  rather  thao 
to  think,  easily  imbibed,  in  an  army  composed  of  those  wboii 
they  were  taught  to  regard  as  theur  superiors,  loose  doctrines 
and  licentious  practices.  In  that  army  there  were  many  in- 
fidels. In  spite  of  their  professions  to  the  contrary,  all  infidels 
earnestly  wish  to  make  proselytes.  To  these  men  a  fair  field 
was  now  opened  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 
Most  of  their  American  companions  had  never  beard  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures  questioned,  and  their  minds 
were,  of  course,  unprovided  with  answers  even  to  the  moit 
common  objections.  To  such  objections,  as  were  actually  made, 
was  added  the  force  of  authority.  The  British  oflScers  came 
from  the  mother  country ;  a  phrase  of  high  import,  until  aAer 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  They  came,  also,  firom 
a  country  renowned  for  arts  and  arms,  and  regarded  by  the 
people  of  New- England  as  the  birth-place  of  science  and 
wisdom.  These  gentlemen  were  at  the  same  time  posseaied 
of  engaging  manners ;  and  practised  all  those  genteel  vkei, 
which,  when  recommended  by  such  manners,  generally  6^ 
cinate  young  men  of  gay,  ambitious  minds;  and  are  mto- 
rally  considered  as  conferring  an  enviable  distinction  cb 
those,  who  adopt  them.  Many  of  the  Americana  weie  6r 
from  being  dull  proficients  in  this  school.  The  vices  tkef 
loved ;  and  soon  found  the  principles  necessary  to  quiet  tkv 
consciences. 

When  they  returned  home,  they  had  drunk  too  deeply  of 
the  cup,  to  exchange  their  new  principles  and  practices  fut 
the  sober  doctrines  and  lives  of  their  countrjrmen.  Ike 
means,  which  had  been  pursued  to  corrupt  them,  they 
employed  to  corrupt  others.  From  this  prima  wtmh 
the  contagion  spread,  not  indeed  through  very  great 
tildes,  but  ii^  little  circles,  surroandiag  the  mdrndaalamgiM^f 
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feoted.  As  these  amounted  to  a  considerable  number,  and 
red  in  a  general  dispersion  through  the  country,  most  parts 
r  it  shared  in  the  malddy. 

About  the  year  1737  a  very  extensire  and  happy  revival 
^  retigion  prevailed  in  almost  all  parts  of  New-Etigland. 
.t  this  time,  a  vast  multitude  of  persons  united  themselves 
i  the  Christian  church ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  testified 
irongh  life,  by  their  evangelical  conduct,  the  genuineness  of 
tor  profession.  The  influence  of  this  body  of  men,  many 
Twhom  survived  for  a  long  time  the  peace  of  1763,  retarded 
isentially  the  progress  of  the  evil.  All  vicious  men  felt,  that 
lligion  must  be  regarded  with  reverence,  and  life  conducted 
Hfc  a  good  degree  of  moral  decency.  Still,  a  relaxation  of 
orals,  and  a  looser  adhesion  to  principles,  was  unhappily 
iscemible. 

During  the  six  years,  which  preceded  the  revolutionary 
iir  in  America,  religion  experienced  no  very  material 
lange ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  gained  or  lost 
n6iind.  But  in  the  progress  of  this  war  it  suffered  far  more 
no  in  that  of  1755.  All  the  evils,  which  flowed  from  the 
vmer,  were  multiplied  in  the  latter.  The  foreigners  with 
liom  they  had  intercourse  were  not  so  numerous,  perhaps, 
I  in  the  war  of  1756 ;  but  many  of  them  were  of  far  more 
Bsolote  characters.  They  were  Frenchmen ;  disciples  of 
'Mtaire,  Rousseau,  D' Alembert,  and  Diderot ;  men,  holding 
M  loose  and  undefined  atheism,  which  neither  believes 
tir  disbelieves  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  is  perfectly  in- 
Mbrent  whether  he  exists  or  not.  Between  French  and 
Ingltsh  infidelity  there  has  generally  been  a  plain,  marked 
utinction.  The  English  infidel  has  commonly  exhibited,  in 
ppearance  at  least,  some  degree  of  reverence  for  the  Creator. 
lie  French  infidel  has  only  despised  him.  The  Englishman 
as  usually  admitted,  that  there  may  be  an  existence  here- 
Rer,  and  that  men  may  be  rewarded  beyond  the  grave, 
lie  Frenchman  knows,  a  priori,  that  there  is  nothing  be- 
bnd  the  grave.  The  Englishman  usu^y  admits  the  dis- 
hetion  between  right  and  wrong;  and  acknowledges  that 
leii  are  under  some  obligation  to  do  that  which  is  right,  and 
I  abstain  from  that  which  is  wrong.  The  Frenchman,  when 
oMt  express  your  befief  of  tiieie  doetrnes,  lookn  at  yov  with 

ftaie,  xnade  up  of  pity,  anriHrise*  attd  HMMtufft,  at  atf  %- 
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norant  rustic,  entering  for  the  first  time,  or  not  having  en- 
tered at  all,  the  world's  great  metropolis  of  science  and  im- 
provement; and,  having  himself  been  bom  and  educated  a 
citizen,  pities  you  for  your  weakness ;  is  astonished  at  your 
ignorance ;  and  is  irresistibly  compelled  to  despise  the  down- 
ishness  of  your  moral  sentiments.  The  Englishman  will  rarefy 
deny,  that  he  may  be  an  accountable  being.  The  Frenchman 
knows  intuitively,  if  not  instinctively,  that  God  exercises  no 
moral  government  over  man ;  that  moral  obligation  is  a  chi- 
mera ;  that  animal  pleasure  is  the  only  good ;  and  that  man 
is  merely  a  brute  upon  two  legs.  The  Englishman  usually 
acknowledges  the  question  to  be  still  in  debate;  and  feels 
that  you  have  a  right  to  demand  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
his  doctrines.  The  Frenchman,  a  very  Tropbonius,  never 
mistrusts  that  any  character  belongs  to  him  but  that  of  "  Si 
Oracle;"  and  takes  it  for  granted,  that,  if  you  have  either 
sense  or  civility,  you  will  receive  his  opinions  with  a  con- 
fidence, more  implicit  than  he  would  yield  to  his  Maker.  In 
a  word,  right,  in  his  view,  is  the  same  with  convenience,  and 
wrong,  the  same  with  inconvenience,  to  himself  or  to  France; 
and  to  this  opinion  he  expects  you  to  subscribe*. 

You  will  wonder,  that  New- England  men  could  imbibe 
these,  or  any  other  opinions,  from  men  of  such  a  character. 
These  opinions  they  did  not  indeed  imbibe ;  but  they  re- 
ceived others,  less  gross,  but  of  the  same  general  nature; 
and,  although  not  corrupted  with  a  hopeless  putridity,  ex- 
hibited unequivocal  proofs  of  disease  and  decay. 

Many  of  these  foreigners,  you  will  remember,  were  mai 
of  polished  manners,  improved  minds,  and  superior  addies> 
They  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  business  of  makiii^ 

« 

*  The  reader  will  please  to  remember,  that  the  Frenchmen  here  spcAeo 
of  werevdisciples  of  Voltaire  and  his  coadjutors.  Many  of  a  very  diflferest 
character  came  to  the  United  States  after  the  American  revolution  con- 
menced,  and  many  more  in  consequence  of  the  French  revolution.  Theic 
were  catholics,  men  of  fair  minds  and  respectahle  characters.  Those,  ^ho 
were  followers  of  Voltaire,  were,  extensively  at  least,  just  such  as  ai«  hoc 
described ;  possessed  of  the  same  self-sutiiciency,  the  same  hatre<l  to  Chnft* 
tianity,  the  same  contempt  of  the  Bible,  the  same  hostility  against  tbar 
Maker.  To  speak  of  such  men  truly  is  ta  speak  of  them  severely ;  that  i^ 
in  the  manner  which  v%ill  often  be  styled  severe. 

'I'he  Frenchmen,  whom  I  have  found  deserving  of  esteem  and  letpsct, 
have  beeu  catholics  and  royalisu. 
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proselytes;  were  skilled  in  the  various  weaknesses  of  man; 
knew  every  avenue  to  the  heart;  and  understood  perfectly 
all  the  subtle  and  unsuspicious  means  of  persuasion.  They 
perfectly  knew  how  to  insinuate  the  grossest  sentiments  in 
m  delicate  {md  inofiensive  manner ;  to  put  arguments  to  flight 
with  a  sneer ;  to  stifle  conscience  with  a  smile ;  and  to  over- 
bear investigation  by  confronting  it  with  the  voice  and  an- 
dunrity  of  the  great  world.  At  the  same  time  they  were  the 
fiiends  and  aids  of  the  American  cause  —  '*  nos  tr^s  chers 
et  tr^s  grands  amis  et  allies.  From  persons  of  this  character 
irho  could  suspect  any  thing  but  good  ? 

The  men,  on  whom  they  were  to  operate,  had  in  many 
instances  been  educated  in  morals  and  religion  with  much 
less  care  and  strictness  than  those  who  had  acted  in  the 
Rmner  war.  A  considerable  number  of  them  were  young ; 
lifde  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  still 
leas  with  the  evidences  of  revelation.  Whenever  the  Scrip- 
tiires  were  assailed,  therefore,  they  were  utterly  unprovided 
vith  means  of  resistance. 

To  these  evils  was  added  another  of  a  similar  nature. 
Multitudes  of  their  countrymen,  from  other  colonies,  were 
united  with  them  in  military  life.  These  were  often  inge- 
nioiis,  polished,  sprightly,  and  facetious.  With  the  argu- 
Bsents  on  either  side  of  the  question  they  were,  indeed,  very 
litde  acquainted.  So  were  those,  on  whom  they  were  to 
naake  impressions.  Uninterested  to  inquire,  and  impatient 
of  research,  they  were  prepared  to  receive  licentious  doc- 
trines, because  they  loved  them.  The  heart  here  sat  as 
lodge;  and  decided  the  cause  without  summoning  the  head 
to  its  assistance,  even  as  a  witness. 

Those,  who  remained  at  home,  possessed  in  many  instances 
the  same  character;  and  although  not  sent  to  the  same  school 
for  moral  improvement,  were  yet  sufficiently  susceptible  rea- 
tl3y  to  receive  from  the  scholars  whatever  they  had  gained 
Brom  their  instructors. 

To  aid  the  work  of  ruin,  the  paper  currency  of  the  country 
operated  in  the  most  powerful  and  malignant  manner.  At 
fte  first  effusion  of  this  evil  upon  the  community,  every  sordid 
passion  of  man  was  stimulated  to  the  most  vigorous  exertion. 
Wealth,  for  such  it  seemed  to  the  fancy,  was  acquired  with 
ii  eisse  and  rapidity  which  astonislied  the  possessor.     Tbe 
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price  of  labour,  and  of  every  vendible  conimodity,  rose  in  a 
moment  to  a  height  unexampled.  Avarice,  ambition,  and 
luxury,  saw  their  wishes  anticipated ;  and  began  to  grasp  at 
objects  of  which  they  had  not  before  even  dreamed.  Sudden 
wealth  rarely  fails  of  becoming  sudden  ruin;  aod  most  of 
those  who  acquire  it  are  soon  beggared  in  morals,  if  not  in 
property. 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  this  currency,  in  consequeoce  of 
enormous  emissions,  began  sensibly  to  depreciate ;  and  the  de- 
preciation became  a  new  source  of  degeneracy.  The  wast 
of  an  established  standard  of  estimation,  by  which  the  value 
of  commodities  may  be  ascertained,  the  price  of  labour  re- 
gulated, and  bargains  equitably  adjusted,  is  a  greater  eril 
than  any  man,  who  has  not  been  a  witness  of  its  conse- 
quences, can  be  induced  to  believe.  A  general  perplexi^ 
at  once  clouded  all  human  dealings ;  and  it  soon  became  im- 
possible for  upright  men  to  determine  whether  their  bargains 
were  honest  or  oppressive.  After  a  short  period  every  case 
of  this  nature  was  determined,  not  by  a  general  rule,  but  by 
what  the  parties  thought  its  own  merits;  and  to  these  avarice 
lent  its  uniform  bias.  Within  three  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  evil,  the  currency  sunk  so  low  as  to  be 
refused  in  exchange  for  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  abundance  of  provisions  in  this  country,  those, 
who  could  offer  nothing  else,  were  frequently  reduced  to 
very  serious  difficulties.  Barter  became  extensively  the  es- 
tablished mode  of  dealing ;  and  barter  is  the  natural  parent 
of  the  low  cunning  and  the  gross  knavery  of  a  jockey.  A 
stable  currency,  beside  furnishing  incalculable  facility  to  oobi- 
merce,  is  of  inestimable  benefit  to  mankind,  as  a  knows 
standard  of  commutative  justice,  and  the  great  means  of  enforc- 
ing it  in  all  the  varieties  of  commercial  intercourse.  For  tlie 
want  of  such  a  standard,  the  general  sense  of  right  and  ob- 
ligation, in  buying  and  selling,  was  gradually  lowered;  aid 
the  pride  of  making  what  are  called  good  bargains,  a  soft 
name  for  cheating,  gradually  extended.  Whatever  was  not 
punishable  by  law,  multitudes  considered  as  rectitude.  Thit 
delicacy  of  mind,  which  shrinks  at  the  approach  of  wroag; 
that  tenderness  of  conscience,  which  turns  with  approiwBBisi 
from  every  doubtful  moral  action ;  was  extensively  sooeeeded 
kj  those  gross  views,  vhifib  are  latiifiad  wlwrt 
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do  not  meddle,  and  where  shame  does  not  terrify.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  existing  government  was  peculiarly  unhappy. 
All  regular  public  functionaries  lost,  during  this  period,  either 
the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  their  proper  efficacy.  In  their 
stead,  committees  of  inspection  and  correspondence  assumed 
an  extensive  control  over  both  the  public  and  private  affairs 
of  their  country.  The  powers  of  these  bodies  were  unde- 
fined ;  and,  therefore,  soon  became  merely  discretionary.  Yet 
they  were  the  tribunals,  by  which  almost  every  cause  was  de- 
cided. In  most  instances  they  were  composed  of  men,  un- 
learned in  law,  and  unskilled  in  public  business.  They  had 
no  precedents,  and  no  known  rules  of  judging.  Often  they 
'were  the  dupes  of  cunning,  and  often  of  flattery.  At  one 
time  they  were  awed  by  superiority  of  character  in  their 
viiitors;  at  another  they  were  influenced  solely  by  the  base 
pleasure  of  humbling  those,  by  whom  it  was  possessed.  Ex- 
tensively they  were  victims  of  the  addling  pride,  felt  by  little 
minds,  when  unexpectedly  invested  with  authority,  and  the 
consequent  love  of  domineering.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
ask,  what  were  the  decisions  flowing  from  this  combination  of 
ignorance,  perplexity,  and  prejudice.  Very  many,  and  very 
great  evils,  were  actually  produced  by  this  government ;  and 
that  it  did  not  produce  many  more  is  no  small  encomium  on 
the  character  of  my  countrymen,  and  a  proof  of  the  superin- 
tending care  and  good  providence  of  God. 

The  influence  of  a  weak  and  fluctuating  government  on  the 
jDorals  and  happiness  of  mankind,  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  less 
malignant  than  that  of  an  established  despotism.  The  man, 
who  under  a  better  system  had  formed  just  and  exact  views 
of  what  was  right,  almost  necessarily  receded  from  such  views 
by  an  imperceptible  declension.  The  rising  generation  grew 
«ip»  for  a  season,  with  scarcely  any  other  ideas  concerning  this 
immensely  important  snbject,  than  those  which  were  defective. 
JBven  justice  and  truth,  virtues  mathematically  defined,  and 
perfectly  known  in  a  sound  state  of  society,  were  now,  to  a 
^eat  extent,  seen  only  in  a  fluctuating  light,  which  half  dis- 
covered and  half  concealed  their  real  nature.  But  when 
.  tbese  two  great  pillars  of  morality  tremble,  the  whole  building 
Jotters. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  II. 


State  of  Religion  after  the  Peace  of  1783.     Effects  of  the 
French  Revolution.     Circulation  of  the  Writinge  of  In- 
fidels. 

Dear  Sir; 

After  the  peace  of  1783,  the  coontry  began  slowijr 
to  recover  from  the  evils  mentioned  above,  and  from  the 
disastrous  state  of  morals  which  they  produced.     The  former 
sober  habits  of  New- England,  the  behef  of  a  Divine  revela- 
tion prevailing  in  a  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
real  Christianity  of  a  number,  which,  though  much  less  than 
in  former  times,  was  still  great,  had,  more  firmly  than  could 
rationally  have  been  expected,  stood  the  shock  of  this  war  of 
moral   elements.     The  walls,   though  weakened  by  varioai 
breaches,   were  still  strong.     The  fortress,  though  partiaUr 
undermined,  was  still  defensible,  and  invited  both  the  labour 
and  the  expense  necessary  to  repair  it;     By  degrees,  infi- 
delity and  licentiousness  began  to  lose  their  confidence,  wA 
morals  to  regain  their  former  control.     Men,  who  have  beea 
accustomed  to  the  morals  of  Christians,  can  scarcely  be  satit- 
fied  with  those  of  infidels.     Infidels  are  indeed  possessed  as 
often  as  other  men  of  natural  amiableness,  are  sometisKS 
taught  in  early  life  to  respect  truth  and  justice,  are  sometimet 
well-informed  and  well-bred,  and  from  these  causes  are  ia- 
duced  to  adopt  a  decent,  and  at  times  a  pleasing  deportmeat 
Still  the  want  of  principle  at  the  bottom,  and  of  reverence  fior 
God,  the  only  basis  of  principle,  leaves  them  always  exposed, 
without  any  effectual  security,  to  the  combined  influence  of 
passion  and  temptation.     The  consequences  of  this  exposore 
are  perpetually  discernible  in  their  most  guarded  behavioiir, 
particularly  when  their  conduct  is  daily  before  the  eye  of  ia- 
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piBction.  In  every  case  of  this  nature  they  will  be  seen  to 
izhibit  a  varying,  zig-zag  morality ;  now  wandering  into  the 
ield  of  vice,  and  now  retreating  within  the  boundaries  of  de- 
MHiun.  In  a  regular  state  of  society,  therefore,  infidelity  of 
sonrse  loses  by  degrees  its  reputation  and  its  influence.  Thus 
n  New-England  the  name  infidel  proverbially  denotes  an 
mmoral  character,  even  in  the  mouths  of  those,  who  profess 
lo  peculiar  attachment  to  the  Scriptures. 

From  the  year  1783,  the  minds  of  the  people  of  New-Eng- 
tod  became  gradually  more  and  more  settled.  Business  as- 
mpied  a  more  regular  and  equitable  character.  The  tu- 
multuous passions,  roused  by  the  war,  subsided.  Men  dT 
trisdom  and  worth  acquired  an  habitual  influence.  Public 
worship  was  more  punctually  attended ;  and  the  whole  face  of 
Aoogs  became  more  promising.  To  all  these  blessings,  the 
present  system  of  American  government  added  a  new  sta- 
biiity ;  and,  by  the  energy  and  wisdom  with  which  its  adminia- 
tttttion  was  begun,  furnished  hopes  to  good  men  of  the  return 
of  permanent  order  and  happiness. 

Just  as  this  prospect  began  to  dawn,  the  horizon  was  again 
otTjercast  by  the  French  revolution.  That  portentous  event, 
BMiistrous  in  its  cause,  and  horrible  in  its  consequences, 
Aeeply  afiSscted,  not  only  the  countries  of  Europe,  but  even 
Ikese  states.  We  had  just  passed  through  a  revolution, 
vUch,  as  we  thought,  had  secured  our  freedom  and  inde- 
pondence.  Very  naturally,  therefore,  we  sympathized  with 
time,  whom  we  supposed  to  be  aiming  at  the  same  important 
objects.  The  minds  of  the  Americans  anticipated  with  a  rap- 
ISTOus  enthusiasm  the  emancipation  of  twenty-five  millions  of 
tiieir  fellow-men  from  the  thraldom  of  despotism  and  super- 
■lition.  Men  of  unquestionable  worth,  and  of  wisdom  on 
olher  occasions  equally  unquestionable,  united  with  those 
nronnd  them  in  the  conmion  feelings,  and  in  hailing  the  arrival 
of  so  glorious  an  event.  The  exceptions  to  tiiis  remark  were 
fewer,  by  far,  than  a  sober  man  could  have  believed,  before  it 
had  taken  place.  In  this  manner  an  importance,  a  solemnity, 
n  sanction,  was  given  to  this  revolution,  resembling  the  eflects 
of  enchantment.  An  influence  was  imparted  to  it,  which  for 
m  connderable  time  spread  a  veil  over  its  enormities,  and 
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softened  the  aspect  of  its  horron ;  an  influence,  wlrieb  no  m^ 
genuity  could  preclude,  and  for  a  season  no  efforts  resist. 

In  these  inauspicious  circumstances,  the  infidelity  of  Vol* 
taire  and  his  coadjutors  began  to  make  its  appearance  in  form 
throughout  most  parts  of  this  country.  We  had  been  long 
assailed  by  the  reasonings  of  Herbert  and  Chubb»  the  sobtic 
frauds  of  Tindal,  the  pompous  insinuations  of  Shaftesbaiy, 
the  eloquent,  but  empty  declamations  of  Boiingbroke,  the 
wire-drawn  metaphysics  of  Hume,  and  at  this  period  by  the 
splendid  impositions  of  Gibbon.  But  the  country,  wkich  had 
produced  these  false  and  sophistical  efforts,  bad  also  tri- 
umphantly refuted  the  sophistry.  What  was  perhaps  of  little 
less  consequence,  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  allow  of  a 
refutation.  Formed  in  the  English  school  of  philosophy, 
where  good  sense  and  sound  log^c  had  always  supported  tbeir 
reputation,  it  retained,  insidious  and  illusory  as  it  was,  so 
much  of  the  appearance  of  reasoning  as  to  present  some- 
thing, which  could  be  understood,  and  which,  therefore,  could 
be  answered. 

But  the  philosophy  of  the  French  school,  with  which  it  was 
intended  to  OTerwhelm  these  states,  was  in  a  great  measure 
new.  It  was  a  system  of  abstract  declarations,  which  viobted 
common  sense,  delivered  in  an  abstract  style,  equally  violatiaf 
all  just  taste  and  sober  criticism.  It  is  not  designed  to  in- 
struct or  convince ;  but  to  amuse,  perplex,  and  beguile.  It 
is  addressed,  not  to  men  of  learning  and  understanding,  the 
persons,  who  should  be  addressed  in  every  abstruse  dkcus- 
sion ;  but  to  the  ignonmt,  unthinking,  and  vulgar.  It  is  di- 
rected, not  to  the  understanding  even  of  these,  but  to  tfadr 
wedcnesses,  prejudices,  and  passions.  The  language  in  wfaick 
it  is  uttered,  like  the  signs  of  unknown  quantities  in  aigeb^^ 
is  without  meaning,  until  yon  arrive  at  the  result  and  the  ap- 
plication ;  and  it  is  never  designed  to  come  to  a  result,  nor  to 
admit  of  an  application.  If  yon  answer  an  argument  or  a 
book  according  to  its  obvious  meaning,  you  are  g^vely  in- 
formed, that  you  have  mistaken  the  author's  intention.  When 
you  inquire  for  that  intention,  you  will  be  left  without  an 
answer,  or  will  receive  one  in  the  very  langui^e,  which  yoa 
ase  dedared  to  have  mistaken.     Proceed  a  few  steps  tether. 
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jKid  you  will  fiod  yourself  in  a  labyrinth,  compared  with  which, 
that  of  Minos  was  a  beaten  highway. 

The  doctrines,  really  intended  to  be  taught  by  this  phi- 
losophy, are  like  the  furniture  stowed  in  the  paradise  of  fools, 

"  Abortive,  monstrous,  and  unkindly  mix'd." 

.The  principles,  upon  which  they  apparently  rest,  are  mere 
hypotheses,  destitute  of  any  foundation,  and  without  any  au- 
thority beside  the  egotism  of  the  author.  The  arguments, 
by  which  they  are  professedly  supported,  are  usually  of  the 
a  priori  kind;  attended  with  no  evidence,  and  conducting 
the  mind  to  no  conclusion.  Were  they  delivered  in  language 
capable  of  being  understood,  their  authors  would  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Newtons  and  Aristotles  of  folly.  At  their 
side,  Behmen  and  Swedenborg,  those  laureats  in  "  the  limbo 
of  vanity,"  would  lose  their  distinction,  and  return  far  towards 
the  character  of  common  sense. 

That  men  of  talents  should  be  willing  to  write  in  this  man- 
ner has  certainly  the  appearance  of  a  paradox.  Its  explana- 
tion is  easily  found  in  the  purposes  for  which  all  this  has  been 
done.  One  of  these  was  to  extend  the  reign,  multiply  the 
means,  facilitate  the  progress,  and  establish  the  quiet  of  sin : 
the  other,  to  place  the  world  beneath  the  feet  of  philosophical 
pride,  ambition,  and  avarice.  Whenever  conscience,  truth, 
find  evidence  are  suffered  to  operate,  wickedness  will  meet 
with  continual  discouragement  and  distress.  No  man  ever 
could  believe,  in  a  season  of  sober  reflection,  or  while  his  un- 
derstanding was  permitted  to  control  his  faith,  that  God  will 
justify  sin ;  or  divest  himself  of  the  fear,  that  he  will  punish  it. 
These  terrible  suggestions  of  reason  are  by  revelation  changed 
into  certainties.  Truth  and  conscience,  therefore,  reason  and 
revelation,  are  regarded  by  all  men,  who  resolve  on  a  course 
of  wickedness  for  life,  as  their  most  bitter  and  dangerous  ene- 
mies. That  philosophical  sinners  should  wish  to  r^gn  and 
riot  involves  no  enigma. 

As  the  dictates  of  truth,  conscience,  and  Christianity^  are 
supported  by  argument  and  evidence,  they  can  never  be  rea- 
soned down  without  superior  evidence.    This  cannot  be  found. 
.  StiU  there  are  means,  which  may  be  employed  agaiast  them 
with  no  small  success.     He,  who  cannot  conirinca,  may  |^er- 
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piex.  He,  who  caDQot  inform,  may  beguile.  He,  wbo  caii> 
not  guide,  may  entice.  He,  who  cannot  explain,  maj  a?6P- 
bear.  He,  who  can  do  all  these,  may,  and  often  will,  per- 
suade. 

The  effects  of  this  combination  of  causes  were  great  and 
unhappy.  Most  men  in  every  country  are  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  both  the  evidences  and  doctrines  of  revela- 
tion. Most,  also,  are  unaccustomed  to  thorongli  research, 
and  impatient  of  the  labour,  which  it  requires.  Of  tins  mul- 
titude there  are,  however,  many,  who  are  yet  pleased  with 
thinking,  when  indulged  only  through  moderate  periods,  and 
unattended  with  much  exertion.  A  considerable  number  of 
these,  and  among  them  such  as  were  brilliant  and  ingenious, 
were  for  a  season  dazzled  and  confounded.  Youths  particu- 
larly, who  had  been  liberally  educated,  and  who  with  steoiig 
passions  and  feeble  principles  were  votaries  of  sensuality  and 
ambition,  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  unrestrained  gratifi- 
-cation,  and  panting  to  be  enrolled  with  men  of  fashion  and 
splendour,  became  enamoured  of  these  new  doctrines,  lie 
tenour  of  opinion,  and  even  of  conversation,  was  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  changed  at  once.  Striplings,  scarcely  fledged, 
suddenly  found,  that  the  world  had  been  involved  in  a  general 
darkness  through  the  long  succession  of  preceding  ages ;  and 
tiiat  the  light  of  wisdom  had  but  just  begun  to  dawn  upon 
the  human  race.  All  the  science,  all  the  information,  which 
had  been  acquired  before  the  commencement  of  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  stood  in  their  view  for  nothing.  Experience 
they  boldly  pronounced  a  dull,  plodding  instructress,  who 
taught  in  manners,  morals,  and  government,  nothing  but 
abecedarian  lessons,  fitted  for  children  only.  ReKg^on  th^ 
discovered  on  the  one  hand  to  be  a  vision  of  dotards  and 
nurses,  and  on  the  other  a  system  of  fraud  and  trick,  imposed 
by  priestcraft  for  base  purposes  upon  the  ignorant  multitude. 
Revelation  they  found  was  without  authority  or  evidence; 
and  moral  obligation  a  cobweb,  which  might  indeed  entangle 
flies,  but  by  which  creatures  of  a  stronger  wing  nobly  dis- 
dained to  be  confined.  The  world  they  resolutely  concluded 
to  have  been  probably  eternal,  and  matter  the  only  existence. 
Man,  they  determined,  sprang,  like  a  mushroom,  out  of  the 
earth  by  a  chemical  process;   and  the  powers  of  tiiinking, 
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clioice,  and  motivity»  w^re  merely  the  tesalts  of  elective  af- 
finities. If»  however,  there  was  a  God,  and  man  was  a  cre- 
ated being,  he  was  created  only  to  be  happy.  As»  therefore, 
animal  pleasure  is  the  only  happiness,  so  they  resolved,  that 
the  enjoyment  of  that  pleasure  is  the  only  end  of  his  creation. 

On  the  folly  and  impiety  of  these  opinions  it  is  unnecessary 
to  expatiate.  All,  which  Swift  in  the  travels  of  Gulliver  Iumi 
poured  out  concerning  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  our 
race,  is  a  faint  picture  of  the  weakness  and  wickeflness  of  a 
world  governed  by  these  opinions.  Should  the  Almighty 
snflfer  them  to  be  generally  and  practically  adopted,  perdition 
would,  I  think,  commence  on  this  side  of  the  gprave.  Indeed, 
France,  during  the  revolution,  exhibited,  while  under  only 
die  partial  influence  of  these  doctrines,  the  strongest  resem- 
blance to  Hell  which  the  human  eye,  in  this  world,  has  ev«r 
been  permitted  to  behold. 

Had  not  the  efiect  of  these  opinions  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  virtue  and  happiness,  they  would  in  several  in- 
stances have  been  sufficiently  ridiculous.  Men,  who  were 
before  inclined  to  vice,  were  delighted  to  find  themselves  jus- 
tified, and  proceeded  with  new  courage  and  strength  to 
bolder  perpetrations.  Men,  reluctantly  conscious  of  their  own 
inferiority  of  understanding,  rejoiced  to  see  themselves,  with- 
out an  effort,  become  in  a  moment  wiser  than  those  who  had 
spent  life  in  laborious  investigation.  Some  were  not  a  little  ' 
gratified  with  the  boldness  and  independence  of  character  dis- 
played in  sinning ;  others  with  escaping  from  the  shackles  of 
conscience  and  the  terrors  of  revelation.  Not  a  few  were 
charmed  with  the  novelty  and  spirit  of  the  doctrines  them- 
selves ;  and  most  found  an  addition  made  to  the  ease  and  quiet 
of  an  inunoral  life. 

The  efficacy  of  all  the  causes,  which  I  have  mentioned,  was 
enhanced  by  the  events  which  attended  the  French  revolu- 
tion. The  boldness  of  the  enterprises,  the  number  and  the 
splendour  of  the  victories,  the  importance  of  the  conquests, 
and  the  vastness  of  the  convulsion,  united  to  overwhelm  minds 
of  no  more  than  common  stability.  Most  eyes  were  disabled 
j&om  seeing  clearly  the  nature  of  the  purposes  which  were  in 
view,  and   of  the  characters  which  were  exhibited  on  this 
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singular  stage.  Id  the  agitation,  the  amasement,  the  honrof 
excited  in  all  men,  few  retained  so  steady  optics  as  to  discam, 
without  confusion,  the  necessary  consequences  of  this  stu- 
pendous shock.  Even  the  crimes,  at  which  the  world  was 
lost  in  astonishment,  were,  by  the  audacity  and  decision  with 
which  they  were  perpetrated,  surrounded  with  a  gloomy  lustre, 
which  dazzled  and  deluded  the  spectator.  Actions,  which 
a  few  years  before  would  have  mocked  all  utterance,  now 
passed  over  the  tongue  with  moderate  censures  and  reluctant 
severity.  Robespierre,  Dan  ton,  and  Carriere,  whose  existence 
is  perhaps  the  strongest  argument,  hitherto  discovered, 
against  a  particular  providence,  were  mentioned,  not  only 
without  infamy  and  horror,  but  at  times  with  satisfaction  and 
qiplause. 

The  idolatry  of  die  ancient  heathen  nations  was  the  wonhip 
of  calves  and  cats,  of  blocks  and  stones.  The  idolatry  of  the 
present  day,  still  more  stupid  and  unmeaning,  is  the  worship 
of  abstract  terms.  To  the  astonishment  of  everv  sober  man, 
France  has  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  25,000,000  of  the  hu- 
man race  prostrating  themselves,  with  religious  reverence, 
before  the  word  Reason.  Had  the  weakest  of  these  wor- 
shippers formed  a  definition  of  this  term,  and  by  applying  it  to 
any  thing  to  which  it  was  ever  applied,  given  it  a  meaning,  be 
must  have  been  a  mere  zoophyte  to  have  continoed  his  ho- 
mage for  a  moment.  A  multitude  of  the  Americans  have  paid 
their  devotions  to  the  word  labertv.  This  word  has  a  real 
and  important  meaning,  but  in  the  minds  and  months  of  most 
men  appears  to  have  no  meaning  at  all.  That,  which  it  sig- 
nifies, is  by  mankind  at  large  respected  and  loved ;  bnt  they 
worship  only  the  abstract  term.  A  few  years  since  I  shooM 
have  been  hardly  induced  to  believe,  that  multitudes  of  mj 
countrymen  could  so  idolize  this  bare  word,  as  to  sacrtfce  at 
its  shrine  the  very  thing  which  it  denotes. 

Amid  all  the  thunders  of  the  French  revolution,  this 
eroraantic  term  was  incessantly  repeated,  and,  unhappily, 
distinctly  heard.  It  was  ostensibly  in  (be  cause,  and  for  Ihe 
sake  of  liberty,  diat  the  GalKc  church  was  overArown,  its 
property  plundered,  its  ministers  massacred  by  thousands,  add 
XVI,    the  meekest  and  mildest  monarch   ever  efe- 
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TBted  to  the  throne  of  France,  was  batchered  with  his  family. 
Such  of  his  subjects  as  were  distinguished  for  probity  and 
worth  were  entombed  in  prisons,  or  made  the  food  of  the 
guillotine.    The  realm  was  drenched  in  blood,  and  manured 
with  the  corpses   of  Frenchmen   murdered   by  Frenchmen. 
All  the  surrounding  coimtries  smoked  with  conflagration  and 
•laughter.     Republic  after  republic  was  blotted  out  of  exist- 
ence.    Every  house  in  France  was  subjected  to  the  domi- 
ciliary visits  of  a  horde  of  villains,  who  came  only  to  rob,  to 
dishonour,  and  to  destroy.   Visits  and  parties,  a  la  guillotine^ 
were  the  most  g^y  and  most  genteel  amusements  of  French- 
men, and  Frenchmen  of  distinction.     In  the  cause  of  liberty, 
it  was  roundly  asserted,  Nants  and  Lyons  were  consigned  to 
a  common  grave.     In  the  cause,  and  for  the  sake  of  liberty, 
tlie  Bible,  and  the  vessels  of  the  Eucharist,  were  placed  on  an 
ass,  and  paraded  through  the  streets  in  mock  procession,  to 
degprade  religion  and  its  God.    The  former  was  laid  on  a  bon- 
fire, and  the  latter  were  polluted  by  a  company  of  modem 
Belshazzars.      In  the  mother  club  of  Jacobins  at  Paris,  a 
comparison  was  formally  instituted  between  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind  and  Marat ;  and  this  twin  brother  to  Judas  was  so- 
lemnly pronounced  a  greater  benefactor  to  the  world  than  the 
Saviour.     For  the  sake  of  liberty  the  sabbath  was  annihilated, 
and  the  decade  substituted  in  its  place,  as  a  rest  from  business 
for  villainy  and  pollution,  that  ample  opportunity  might  be 
furnished  of  enjoying,  without  reins,  the  horrors  of  the  club,  or 
the  brutism  of  the  brothel.     Finally,   the  souls  of  men,   I 
mean  of  Frenchmen  (for  the  national  convention  were  not, 
I  presume,  invested  with  dominion  over  the  souls  of  other 
men),   were,   for   the   sake   of  liberty,   doomed   by  the   le- 
gislature of  France  to  eternal  sleep  in  the  dreary  caverns  of 
annihilation. 

But  I  am  losing  both  you  and  myself  in  this  forest  of  enor- 
■lities.  Future  ages  will  hardly  believe,  that  tmy  part  of  this 
portentous  story  could  pass  for  truth  with  men  of  acknowledged 
wisdom  and  piety.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  certain.  The 
man,  who  does  not  in  a  considerable  measure  give  up  his  un- 
derstanding, and  suffer  his  virtue  to  be  impaired  in  a  season 
of  popular  frenssy,  may  b^  safely  pronounced  niore  fini  or 
more  fortunate  tlum  vioai  of  bia  lace^ 
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At  this  period  Europe^  which  anmiany  ships  for  our  shoses  a 
yast  quantity  of  useful  merchandise,  and,  together  with  it,  a 
proportional  assortment  of  toys  and  mischief,    coasigiied  t» 
these  states  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  means  of  GormpCicML 
From  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  the  dregs  of  infi*. 
delity  were  vomited  upon  us  at  once.     From  the  Syateme  de 
la  Nature  and  the  Philosophical  Dictionary,  down  to  the  Po- 
litical Justice  of  Godwin  and  the  Age  of  Reason,  the  whok: 
mass  of  poUntion  was  emptied  on  this  country.     The  two  last 
publications,  particulariy,  flowed  in  upon  us  as  a  deluge.     An 
enormous  edition  of  the  Age  of  Reason  was  published  in 
France,  and  sent  over  to  America  to  be  sold  for  a  few  pence 
the  copy ;  and,  where  it  could  not  be  sold,  to  be  given  away. 
You  may  perhaps  be  astonished,  that  such  men  as  these,  the 
mere  outcasts  of  creation,  could  do  barm  at  all.     In  my  ap- 
prehension, they  were  exactly  fitted  for  a  sphere  of  mischief, 
of  vast  import  in  the  empire  of  destruction,  which  perhaps  no 
other  men  could  have  filled.     Satan  needs  his  scullions  and 
scavengers,  as  well  as  his  nobles  and  heroes.     They  were  in- 
dustrious, bold,  and  enterprising.    They  were  impudent  be- 
yond example,  were  not  destitute  of  imagination,  and  pos- 
sessed a  popular  manner  of  writing.     It  is  true,  they  were 
incapable  of  understanding  tbe  force  of  an  argument,  or  the 
nature  of  evidence  ;   but  they  were  no  less  delighted  with 
fidsehood  than  better  men  are  with  truth ;  were  equally  triom- 
phant  in  a  victory  and  a  defeat ;  and,  like  the  Lemaean  snake, 
had  a  spare  head  for  every  new  combatant.    At  the  same  time 
they  were  conveniendy  lost  to  principle  and  to  shame ;  and 
uttered  villainy,  obscenity,  and  blasphemy,  not  merely  with  a 
brazen  front,  but  with  the  sober,  intrepid  serenity  of  apparent 
conviction.     Such  men  are  incomparably  better  fitted  to  per- 
suade ignorance,  and  embolden  vulgar  iniquity,  than  superior 
villains.     The  writings  of  such  villains  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  mankind  at  large.    These  men  are  fitted  to  invade  the  cot- 
tage and  the  fireside.     On  the  people  of  New-England  theor 
infhience,  though  sensibly  felt,  was  not  extensive ;  on  other 
parts  of  the  Union  it  is  declared,  as  I  believe  with  truth,  to 
have  been  great. 

In-  a  redtal  of  the  causes,  which  have  contributed  to  the 
moral  corruption  of  this  country,  its  politicid  dissensions  ought 
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never  to  be  forgotten.  The  spirit  of  party,  when  roused  to 
Tigoroos  exertion,  soon  becomes  deaf  to  remonstrance,  and 
bBnd  to  moral  obligation.  In  my  own  view,  and  in  that  of 
aD  the  wise  and  good  men  with  whom  I  converse,  this  spirit 
htm  had  an  efficacy  on  the  American  character,  not  less  ma- 
lignant than  any,  perhaps  than  all,  the  other  causes  which 
liftve  been  mentioned.  On  this  subject  I  may  hereafter  ex- 
patiate. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


I 
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The  Effects  of  the  Principles,  avowed  by  the  Leaders  ^ 
the  French  Revolution,  counteraxited  and  destroyed,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  their  Cruelties  and  Impiety,  and  by 
the  Miseries  they  brought  on  other  Nations.  These  Ef- 
fects likewise  lessened  by  the  Efforts  of  the  Clergy,  ami 
of  many  other  respectable  Inhabitants,  but  principally  by 
an  extensive  Revival  of  Religion,  Comparison  of  the 
Religious  and  Moral  Character  of  the  First  Settlers  with 
that  of  the  present  Inhabitants. 

Dear  Sir; 

Wh  bn  these  numerous  and  fruitful  sources  of  de- 
pravation have  passed  in  review  before  you,  it  will  seem  wdb- 
derful,  that  religion  and  morals  have  not  bidden  this  country 
a  final  adieu.  That  they  have  not  absolutely  forsaken  us,  ni^» 
that  they  extensively  prevail,  and  that  there  are  even  more 
religious  persons  in  New- England  than  at  any  former  peiiodL 
is,  however,  undoubtedly  true.  The  causes  of  this  fact  I  wil 
briefly  explain. 

Before  I  enter  upon  this  part  of  my  design,  I  ought,  hom^. 
ever,  to  apologise  to  you  for  so  extended  a  discussion  of  the 
subject,  particularly  for  the  historical  detail  which  I  have  gives 
you  concerning  the  causes,  which  have  heretofore 
to  the  deflections  of  our  moral  character.  Among  my 
are  the  following :  The  subject  is  unquestionably  of  considers 
ble  importance  in  the  philosophy  of  man.  No  acconnt  of  it 
has  been  published  by  others ;  and  those,  who  have  been  ej'e- 
witnesses  of  its  progress,  and  who  alone  could  exhibit  it  truly* 
are  either  gone,  or  will  soon  go,  to  the  grave.  The  pnkst; 
biiity,  therefore,  is  great,  that  it  will  never  be  rnmmiinii  ijnj 
to  the  public  by  any  other  hand.    To  pij  own  conntKjmBii^.^l 
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MBty  it  moat  be  interesting,  and  may  be  nBeful.  Yet  most  of 
hem  are  chi^y  unacquainted  with  the  particulars  which  I 
tave  recited.  The  resistance,  which  the  inhabitants  of  my  na> 
We  country  have  made  to  this  mass  of  evil,  is  honourable  to 
heir  character ;  and  from  this  account  of  their  difficulties,  and 
he  example  which  they  have  furnished  of  opposing  them  suc- 
essfuUy,  succeeding  generations  may  derive  both  instruction, 
nd  motives  for  future  resistance. 

I  have  heretofore  mentioned  the  efficacy  of  the  New-England 
Htitutions.  These,  operating  everywhere  and  every  moment, 
■d  although  silently  and  insensibly  yet  powerfuUy  operating, 
ittTe»  with  a  constant  accumulation  of  energy,  greatly  con- 
dlrated  to  wear  away  this  formidable  combination  of  mis- 
Uafe.  Habits  are  proverbiaUy  the  only  important  sources  of 
Mrmanent  good.  From  steady,  national  habits  only  can  great 
iitional  good,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  be  derived. 
ham  the  New- England  institutions  such  habits  have  long 
iaee  sprung,  and  from  a  very  early  period  have  constituted  a 
table,  national  character.  Such  a  character  can  hardly  be 
naterially  changed,  unless  by  the  ravaging  hand  of  conquest, 
r  the  slow  progress  of  time.  It  bec^omes  the  common  nature, 
nd 

*'  Si  Naturam  expellas  furca,  tameii  usque  recurret.*' 

Ehere  is  a  constant  renitency  of  the  mind  against  all  those  in- 
liftations  which  sensibly  affect  this  character,  an  elastic  ten- 
isMy  towards  the  recovery  of  its  origina]  position.  To  such 
wMtB,  under  God,  New-England  owes  in  no  small  measure 
la  escape  from  that  degeneracy,  which  has  so  miserably  affected 
hltty  other  countries. 

'The  influence  of  the  French  revolution,  which  for  a  time 
hvMtened  us  with  moral  ruin,  was  to  a  great  extent  counter- 
eted  by  the  evils  of  the  revolution  itself;  by  the  character  of 
Ito  men  who  successively  conducted  it ;  and  by  the  evils  which 
l0W6dl  from  it  as  consequences.  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  the 
idiaiities  of  this  revolution  outran  all  expectation,  example, 
Ikl  belief.  When  the  Americans  began  to  read  and  believe 
JMl  successive  massacres  of  Paris,  a  considerable  number  of 
kBm  were  startled.  Blood,  here,  has  rarely  been  shed,  but 
■der  tfie-solenm  decision  of  a  jury.  Nay,  it  has  been  rarely 
Itod  it  aH,  ^except  in  a  period  of  war.    The  ferocity  of  the 

2b2 
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PttriBian  womeD»  those  fiends  in  a  female  dreaa,  filled  the 
jminds  of  the  whole  sex  in  this  country  with  lionror.  Hie 
guillotine  curdled  the  blood  even  of  coarse  and  unfeeling  men, 
and  the  death  of  Louis  XVI  awakened  general  detestatioB. 
The  ravages  of  La  Vendee,  Nantz,  Toulon,  and  Lyons,  com- 
pleted the  picture  of  woe. 

Nor  was  the  impiety  of  France,  and  its  violation  of  aD 
other  moral  principles,  much  less  impressive  than  the  tales  of 
its  cruelty.  There  was  a  grossness  of  immorality,  a  brotal 
Atheism,  in  the  speeches  and  measures  of  the  national  legis- 
lature ;  a  disregard  of  evidence,  truth,  and  justice,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  its  judicial  tribunals ;  a  ferocity  in  the  conduct  of 
its  judges  and  juries  ;  and  a  savageness  in  the  behavioor  of  ib 
executive  ofiicers ;  which,  if  reported  by  others,  would  have 
been  considered  as  an  outrage  upon  credulity  itself.  Happilj 
for  us,  they  were  their  own  historians,  and  the  truth  of  Aeir 
recitals  could  not  be  questioned. 

Nor  were  the  minds  of  my  countrymen  less  advantageoustj 
affected  by  the  treatment  exhibited  to  the  succ^essive  leaden 
in  this  revolution  by  those  who  followed  them.  The  hero  of 
yesterday  was  regularly  murdered  by  the  hero  of  to-day ;  and 
the  possession  of  the  supreme  control  was  only  a  regular  ia- 
troduction  to  the  guillotine.  There  was  something  amaziagiy 
solemn  in  seeing  these  Goths  and  Vandals,  these  Alarics,  At- 
tilas,  and  Genserics,  successively  led  up  by  the  hand  of  Di- 
vine justice  to  the  block,  to  make  a  feeble  expiation  of  their 
crimes  by  their  blood.  About  one  hundred  of  diem  perished 
in  this  manner.  These  facts  taught  my  countrymen,  tl^at  dv 
attachment,  professed  by  these  men  to  the  liberty  of  Adr 
country,  was  nothing  but  a  pretence  to  help  themselves  into 
place  and  wealth,  and  this  hypocrisy  they  naturally,  as  wdD  ai 
justly,  transferred  in  the  end  to  all  their  coadjutors. 

At  the  same  time,  the  wide-spread  calamities,  brought  upoo 
other  nations  by  France,  particularly  upon  such  as  had  enjoyed 
a  free  government,  contributed  to  the  same  general  efl^ 
My  countrymen  saw  with  astonishment,  as  well  as  wiA  r^pret, 
one  republic  after  another  blotted  out  from  under  heaven,  and 
this  by  the  hands  of  the  very  men,  who  had  solemnly  aonounoad 
to  the  world,  that  France  would  make  no  conquests. 

Finally,  the  termination  of  this  convubaon  eataibiiahed  the 
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views,  which  had  been  thus  formed,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
wy  material  alteration.     Every  wise  and  dispassionate  man 
^aw  with  conviction,  that  infidelity  is  hostile  to  all  public  and 
personal  happiness ;  that  without  the  influence  of  religion,  po- 
litick freedom  can  never  be  long  enjoyed ;  and  that  a  con- 
nection with  the  leaders,   and   disciples,  of  this  revolution 
f  woold  only  be  baleful  to  his  own  country.     Even  the  French 
-  nation  itself,  by  quietly  settling  down  under  the  military  des- 
:  potism  of  a  single  man,  as  an  asylum  from  the  tremendous  op- 
.  pression  of  theur  directory,  proved  beyond  debate,  that  no 
government  of  mere  force  is  equally  terrible  with  that  of  in- 
fidel philosophy. 

Another  great  truth  of  no  less  importance  was  impressed 
on  a  contemplative  mind  by  these  events.     It  is  this ;  that  in- 
.. polity  naturally,  and  necessarily,  becomes,  when  possessed  of 
^'the  control  of  national  interests,  a  source  of  evils,  so  numerous. 
and  so  intense,  as  to  compel  mankind  to  prefer  any  state  to 
,  these  evils.     No  fact  of  a  political  nature  was  ever  more  m^ 
,>tructive  to  thinking  men,  than  the  torpid  submission  of  France 
-.  to  the  rod  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.     Even  the  infidels  of 
;  this  country,  particularly  the  intelligent  ones,  saw  in  this  fact, 
and  in  those  which  preceded  it,  the  efficacy  of  their  own  prin- 
ciples, and  the  danger  which  they  threatened  to  mankind. 
Alarmed  by  the  prospect,  they  first  ceased  from  their  en- 
^kavours  to  make  proselytes ;  then  began  to  speak  favourably 
^  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  finaUy  imiisted  that  it  was  abso- 
.  lately  necessary  to  good  government,  liberty,  and  safety. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  clergy  of  New-England  gene- 
,  rally  were  plainly  unaware  of  the  extent  to  which  this  dege- 
neracy of  principle  and  practice  prevailed.     With  the  pro- 
,  pagators  of  infidelity  and  vice  they  naturally  had  very  little 
intercourse;  and  the  evil  proceeded  for  a  considerable  time 
.  with  so  much  sitence  and  decency,  as  to  be  unobserved  by 
..  men,  who  were  either  employed  in  their  studies,  or  in  their  ac- 
tive business  were  chiefly  conversant  with  persons  of  a  better 
character.     Some  of  them,  however,  from  a  peculiarity  of  cir- 
cumstances, discovered  the  danger  at  an  early  period.     These 
■  gave  the  alarm ;  and  although  scarcely  credited  at  first,  because 
the  change  was  too  great  to  be  easily  admitted  in  such  a  coun- 
.  try  as  New-England,  yet  gradually  gained  the  ear,  not  only 
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of  their  brethren  in  the  ministry,  but  of  all  the  sober  inki- 
bitants.  From  that  period,  men  of  wisdom  and  pietjr,  in  coii» 
aiderable  numbers,  made  vigorous  efforts  against  tUs  in^asifm 
of  human  happiness.  A  great  multitude  of  jndieiouB  dis- 
oourses  were  preached  throughout  the  ooontrj;  end  md  a 
small  number  published  on  the  various  branches  of  the 
tical  controversy.  These,  the  enemies  of  religion  were 
able  to  answer.  The  subject  became  at  the  same  time  gene* 
rally  the  theme  of  conversation,  and  was  handled  with  an 
efficacy  which  was  both  extensive  arl  powerful.  Nor  was 
personal  influence  less  exerted  or  less  successful.  The  danger 
was  so  obvious,  and  so  great,  as  to  alarm  all  men  of  eoMsidefs- 
ation.  Even  many  infidels,  terrified  as  they  were  by  the 
events  mentioned  above,  united  heartily  with  others  in  le* 
pelting  evils  which  they  saw  daily  thickening,  and  threatemng 
every  thing  which  they  bekl  dear.  Nay,  in  considerable  nnm* 
hers  they  openly  renounced  their  principles,  and  beoame  pr»* 
fessed  adherents  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

At  the  same  time  also,  a  series  of  efforts  made  by  men  of 
talents  and  worth  in  Great  Britain,  formed  a  strong  moand 
^[ainst  the  tide  of  iniquity.  Several  writers,  to  whose  laboen 
aU  succeeding  generations  will  be  deeply  indebted,  exposed 
the  weakness  of  the  arguments,  the  base  designs,  and  the 
eontemptible  character  of  the  principal  agents  in  fliis  system 
of  corruption.  Of  those  by  whom  their  writings  were  leei, 
most  were  convinced  and  the  rest  put  to  silence. 

You  will  easily  believe,  that  when  infidels  became  Ihws  m- 
terested  to  oppose  their  own  principles,  att  sober  men,  who 
believed  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  but  had  nsl 
hitherto  made  a  pubUc  profession  of  Christianity,  feH  the 
subject  still  more  deeply.  These  with  a  single  voice  anited 
in  strengthening  the  government  and  religion  of  their  countify. 
Accordingly  tfiey  conversed  in  favour  of  both,  with  n^w  esp> 
nestness ;  exhibited  a  more  marked  reverence  for  the  ooasli- 
tnted  authorities  of  their  country ;  frequented  more  ponctua^ 
Ihe  house  of  God;  regarded  and  treated  its  ministers  with 
enhanced  respect ;  and  appeared  openly,  and  everywhere,  as 
the  determined  supporters  of  religion.  From  these  exortkws^ 
made  by  a  body  of  men  so  numerous  and  inflnentidU  aocieiy 
may  be  said  to  liave  assumed  a  new  aspect. 
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Knally^  a  reViTal  of  religion,  oomniienQiiig  at  this  seaton^^ 
spread  gradually  through  a  great  part,  not  only  of  Conneotient; 
but  of  New-England.    This  revival,  which  is  still  spreading; 
0¥er  many  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  attended  with  the 
bsppiest  circumstances,    and  followed  by  the  best  conse* 
qnonces*    Among  the  many  thousands,  who  have  been  se» 
lamnly  affected  with  religious  considerations,  and  greatly,  at 
wefl  as  evidently  reformed,  very  few  have  exhibited  any  ap«^ 
pearance  of  enthusiasm*    Almost  all  have,  at  the  same  timer, 
pietented  to  the  observing  eye  proo&  of  vital  ChristianilrfW 
which  could  not  be  rationally  questioned*     Perhaps  there  has 
been  no  extensive  reformation  of  mankind,  in  which  fewer  in? 
stances  have  occurred  either  of  hypocrisy  or  delusion.     Im 
oonseqnence  of  so  auspicious  an  event,  the  church  of  Christ 
baa- keen  increased  by  the  addition  of  many  thousands  of  pro^ 
fetsors;   the  seal  and  the  charity  of  Christians  have  been 
materially  enhanced;  and  the  labours  of  ministers  have  be^f. 
come  more  abundant  and  exemplary,  more  strenuous  and  snor>.: 
classiuL 

Among  the  happy  effects  of  this  reformation,  one  parti/^ 
eolarly  ought  not  here  to  be  forgotten.  A  large  number  of 
Ikose,  who  have  personally  shared  in  it,  have  emigrated  to  the 
new  settlements;  and  have  already  begun  to  build  churches, 
settle  ministers,  and  establish  the  public  worship  of  Grod.  In 
this  manner  the  state  of  society  is  there  assuming,  in  many  i» 
stances,  a  new  aspect.  In  this  manner  succeeding  generations 
will  find  themsdves,  in  these  countries,  bom  and  educated  in 
the  house  of  God,  trained  up  to  piety,  invested  with  inyar 
taable  priTileges  here,  and  entitled  to  immortal  hiqipiiiess 
hereafter. 

With  all  these  facts  before  them,  the  people  of  New^Engw 
land  can  scarcely  fail  to  say  with  St.  Paul,  ''  Having  thus  ob- 
tained help  of  Gk>d,  we  coBtinse  unto  this  day."  When  I 
look  back  upon  these  events, 

Qoaeque  ipse  miserriina  vidi, 
Et  quorum  pars  fui : 

for  I  have  lived  through  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  haye 
been  an. eye  and  ear-witness  of  almost  all  the  thbgs  which  I 
have  recited,  so  far  as  they  have  taken  place  in  this  country ; 
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gfcm  I  look  back  upon  tlteae  evonts;  when  I  eoniider  flieir 
magnitude,  their  portentons  efficacy  at  times  oo  tbe  monk 
nd  religion  of  my  native  country ;  when  I  reflect  on  the  dan- 
gen  which  threatened,  and  the  evik  which  diatressed  ni; 
when  I  remember  how  the  wisest  men  were  perfdezed,  and 
liie  firmest  trembled ;  I  cannot  willingly  avoid  saying*  and  I 
iMpe  my  countrymen  will  say  with  me,  '*  Had  not  the  Laid 
been  on  our  side,  when  men  rose  up  against  us.  they  had 
avallowed  us  up  quick,  and  tbe  proud  waters  had  gone  over 
onr  soul.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  our  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird 
evtof  the  snare  of  the  fowler;  the  snare  is  broken*  and  we 
are  escaped.  Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  made 
Heaven  and  Earth.*' 

;    It  is  strange,  but  after  a  minute  and  exteaaive  investigation 
I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  the  Christian  church  in  New-Eag- 
land  has  at  no  time  since  its  settlement  iocinded  so  great  a 
Bomber  of  members  as  at  the  present  time*.     The  propor- 
'tioaal  number  was  for  a  long  period  after  the  colaaizatioB  of 
Plymouth  much  greater ;  the  absolute  number,  I  am  satisfied, 
was  never  so  great.     Churches,  which  are  expensive  aad 
liandsome,  are  now  zealously  built  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
oonntry,  and  careftdly  repaired;  ministers  also  are  setded  in 
the  same  universal  manner ;  and  with  stipends,  which,  thoqgli 
often  less  in  real  value,  are  yet  nominally  mndi  more  ooa- 
siderable.      Public  worship  is  also  numerously  attended  io 
most  places,  and  with  a  good  degree  of  solemnity  and  decorum. 
At  the  same  time  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  has  ap- 
peared with  much  advantage  in  the  liberality  with  which  they 
have  contributed  to  several  charitable  objects.     MisBions  hare 
been  continually,  and  extensively,  supported  in  the  nanerooi 
infimt  settlements,  so  widely  spread  over  the  interior  cooatry. 
Eleven  societies  for  the  promotion  of  this  benevolent  porpose 
have  been  for  some  time  established  in  New- England :  sevca 
in  Massachusetts;  one  in  Vermont;  one  in  New- Hampshire; 
one  in  Rhode-Island;  and  one  in  Connecticnt:  each  of  the 
four  last  including  the  whole  state,  in  which  it  exists.    Tbe 
exertions  of  these  societies  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
laudable,  honourably  supported,  and  in  my  opinion  followed       | 
by  the  best  consequences.     In  the  year  1810,  several  yoof 

•  1816. 


jfentieaien,  educated  for  the  ministry  in  the  theological  seni-* 
tery  at  AndoTer,  offered  themselves  to  the  general  associa- 
tion of  Massachusetts  as  missionaries,  to  be  employed  under 
Hie  direction  of  that  body  in  foreign  countries.  The  geneial 
iHtoociation,  after  deliberating  on  the  sabject,  constituted  a 
Ikoard  of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions ;  five  of  thd  mem* 
Wrs  from  Massachusetts,  and  four  from  Connectiout.  In 
toll,  the  same  body  chose  five  for  Massachusetts ;  and  the 
^[enend  association  of  Connecticut  also  chose  four.  This 
hoard  of  commissioners  may  now  be  considered  as  a  perma^ 
"iMiit  body,  to  consist  of  nine  members,  to  be  chosen  annually 
4rjF  these  two  assomtions.  It  may,  Jbowever,  be  augmented 
hereafter  by  members  chosen  from  other  communities*, 
iv-  By  these  commissioners  five  missionaries  have  been  already 
ieMt  to  Hindoostan  and  the  Birman  empire.  To  defray  the 
flekpeose^  several  charitable  societies  have  been  formed  in 
New-England,  by  whom  considerable  collections  have  been 
imade.  Mrs.  Norris,  rielict  of  the  Hon.  John  Norris,  of  Saletti 
.ifli-  Mtesachusetts,  left  in  trust  to  the  board  of  commissioners 
'hf  will,  the  sum  of  90,000  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing foreign  missions. 

y'  A  Bible  society  has  also  been  formed  at  Boston,  and  another 
^in  Connecticut,  which  holds  its  meetings  at  Hartford.  By 
*  both.  Bibles  in  considerable  numbers  are  annually  distributed  f. 

*  This  body  lias  been  since  incurporated  by  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

f  Since  the   text  was  written,   ten  other  Bible  societies  have  been 
^established  in  New-England.    Six  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  New-Handp- 
?  Aire,  one  in  Rhode-Island,  and  two  in  VermonL 
>'     Then  are  now  (1815)  sixty-three  in  the  XJnit^  States. 

Beside  these,  there  are  several  female  associations  of  the  same  nature ; 
'two  in  the  state  of  New- York,  one  at  Boston,  one  in  New-Jersey,  three  in 
'  Pennsylvania,  and  one  in  Virginia,  and  probably  others  of  which  I  have  hot 
**  hten  informed. 

i  ■'■  There  are  also  numerous  associations  of  both  sexes,  formed  to  aid  mis- 
f:  Mods,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  charitable  purposes.  The  rapidity,  with 
.-.which  tbcM  benevolent  institutions  increase,  may  be  understood  from  these 
6uctB.  When  the  text  was  written,  in  the  summer  of  1809,  there  were  three 
.    Bible  societies  in  the  United  States,  there  are  now  sixty-three. 

N.  B.    Eight  more  have  been  added  to  the  number  since  this  note  was 
-^'^written. 

A  great  number  of  auxiliary  societies  have  been  formed  to  promote 
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The  spirit  of  doing  good*  in  these  and  other  choitdblr 
methods,  has  been  regularly  increasing  here  daring  the  Iirt 
twenty-five  years. 

The  present  state  of  our  moral  and  religions  elunraeter  cam* 
not,  perhaps,  be  more  advantageously  illustrated,  thm  by  a 
comparison  of  it  with  that  of  our  ancestors.    The  religion  of 
former  times  was  more  zealous,  rigid,  scrupulous,  and  mi* 
form.     At  the  same  time  it  was  less  catholic,  gentle,  m^ 
dulgent  in  lawful  cases,  graceful,  and  amiable.    The  strictneM^ 
the  energy,  the  commanding  character  of  their  religion,  we 
have  in  a  great  measure  lost.     Where  they  stood   findiy 
against  the  blast,  we  bend  to  escape  its  force.     Where  they 
watched,  we  are  asleep.     Where  they  fought  manfully,  wa 
are  employed  in  parleying.     Where  they  triumphed,  we  aia 
satisfied  with  a  drawn  battle*.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
in  some  respects  advantageously  relaxed  firom  their  austeii^ 
and   rigour.     We  live  more   kindly  and  evangelically  with 
Christians  of  other  denominations.     Our  religious  coalio> 
versies  are  less  violent ;  and  we  regard  fewer  things  as  fiaida* 
mental  grounds  of  difference.     On  the  other  hand,  they  eda* 
cated  their  families  more  virtuously,  regulated  society  with 
greater  skill,  executed  laws  with  more  exactness,  and  settled 

foreign  missions,  and  their  contributions  hare  been  very  liberal.  Domestic 
missions  have,  at  the  same  time,  rapidly  increased.  With  all  these  exer- 
tions the  increase  of  reli^^ion,  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  has  gone 
hand  in  hand ;  and  although  we  are  yet  very  far  behind  the  wishes  of  eTtiy 
good  man,  there  is  much,  very  much,  which  will  make  the  heart  of  a  good 

man  rejoice  f* 

*  A  moral  society  for  the  state  of  Connecticut,  supported  by  a  considef»> 
ble  number  of  auxiliary  societies,  has  been  established  since  the  text  wai 
written.  Several  societies  under  the  same  title  have  been  formed  io  Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont,  and  I  believe  New-Hampshire.  The  ob|ect  of  theM 
societies  is  to  oppose  vice,  especially  sabbath-breaking,  gaming,  pro&at" 
nest,  and  intemperance.  Their  success  has  already  proved  the  wisduoi  ef 
their  institution. 


t  It  ought  to  be  stated,  that  the  lahoun  of  the  American  Bibia 
had  but  just  commeaced  at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  the  aothor.  ThM 
society,  as  appears  by  their  funrth  annual  report,  published  May  1M0»  hs 
two  hundred  and  seven  auxiliaries.  The  number  of  Bibles  and  Teatmmeiili 
issued  the  last  year  exceeded  41,000.  The  amount  of  the  receipCm  bj  dM 
treasmer  was  41,961  deUars  97  oeocav— Pti6^ 
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llie  afiByrs  of  men  on  a  more  solid  fomidation.  They  chiefly 
eKfaibited  the  magnaDimouB,  we  the  gentler  virtoes.  Ours 
are  more  amiable^  bat  less  firm.  Theirs  were  rough  and  mi<- 
iBTitii^,  bat  more  to  be  relied  on.  In  justice  to  these  ex- 
oeOent  men,  it  ought  to  be  added»  that  to  them  we  are  ior 
debted  for  abnost  every  thing  in  our  character,  which  merits 
commendation.  In  some  respects  we  have  polished,  but,  upon 
tiie  whole,  instead  of  improving  we  have  impaired  their  sys* 
tern.  Formerly  New-England  was  inhabited  almost  exclu- 
sively by  two  classes  of  men ;  public  professors  of  religion, 
and  men  of  decent,  moral  characters.  The  latter  class  uni- 
versally believed,  without  a  doubt,  in  divine  revelation ;  and 
intended  one  day  to  become  religious.  All  of  them,  also, 
regularly  attended  the  public  worship  of  God ;  and  almost  all 
cf  them  observed  in  their  conduct  a  respectful  conformity  to 
the  precepts  of  his  word.  Every  immorality  was  regarded 
as  a  crime,  and  confessed  to  be  incapable  of  justification  or 
defence.  When  crimes  were  committed  at  all,  they  were 
oommitted  with  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  in  secresy  and  soli- 
tude, without  a  hope  that  principles  could  be  found  to  palliate 
them,  and  with  a  certainty  of  shame  and  censure  in  every 
case  of  detection.  They  were  committed  only  under  the 
pressure  of  sudden  or  powerful  temptations,  when  gain  be- 
vrildered,  when  provocation  stung,  and  when  the  mind  was 
goaded  by  passion  or  appetite.  After  the  perpetration,  as  he 
himself  perfectly  foresaw,  the  criminal  was  declared  by  the 
universal  voice  to  be  an  ofiender  against  law  and  a  sinner 
against. God.  He  might  be  pitied,  but  he  was  never  excused. 
He  went,  therefore,  to  the  perpetration  with  trembling ;  and 
shrank  from  the  universal  frown,  whenever  he  was  detected. 

In  such  a  state  of  society,  you  will  readily  believe,  crimes 
were  rare.  Capital  convictions  were  scarcely  known,  and  a 
capital  punishment  was  a  prodigy.  In  almost  aU  instances, 
abo,  the  persons  convicted  were  foreigners.  Inferior  ofiences, 
though  more  frequent,  were  few,  and  the  stocks  and  the^ 
wUpping-post  had  little  other  use  beside  that  which  was 
Hionitory.  Few  infidels  existed,  and  hardly  one  of  them 
avowed  his  principles. 

The  present  state  of  our  society  is  in  some  respects  the 
same  with  that  which  has  been  here  described.     In  otber»  the 
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variations  are  marked  by  small  shades  of  difference ;  in  otben 
stilly  the  diversity  is  suflBciently  evident.  From  the  middle,  or 
neutral  class  of  mcD,  infidelity  has  received  a  considerable  ac- 
cession of  recruits.  You  ^ill  not  suppose,  that  these  men 
have  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  infidel  principles,  or  of 
the  falsehood  of  those,  which  are  contained  in  the  Scriptiires. 
They  are  merely  men  who  love  sin ;  and,  without  convictioD 
or  evidence,  hail  whatever  will  enable  them  to  perpetrate  it 
in  peace.  They  are  men,  who  conclude  without  reasoning, 
and  resolve  without  inquiry. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  an  infidel  should  not  encourage 
vice  in  others,  as  well  as  foster  it  in  himself.     This  he  does 
without,    as  well  as  with  design.     To  quiet  his   own  con- 
science, he  is  obliged  to  justify  his  conduct  to  others ;  for  the 
countenance  of  others  is  the  only  real  support,  which  he  finds 
either  for  his  principles  or  his  practices.     For  the  same  rea- 
son, also,  he  feels  himself  obliged  to  attack  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  whole  system  of  virtues,  which  they  enjoin.     The  re- 
ligion, which  they  teach,  he  styles  superstition,  enthusiasm, 
and  fanaticism.     In  this  manner  every  infidel  degrades  re- 
ligion in  the  eyes  of  the  little  circle  around  him,   and  em- 
boldens them  to  the  commission  of  sin.    All  his  conduct,  how- 
ever decent,  is  at  the  same  time  vicious ;   and  his  example 
becomes  of  course  the  means  of  enhancing  this  cormptioii. 
Such,  uniformly,  has  been  the  progress  of  vice  here,  wherever 
infidelity  has  had  influence.     Crimes,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, are  now  practised,  avowed,  and  vindicated,  are  made 
the  materials  of  a  jest,  and  gloried  in  as  proofs  of  ingennily 
and  independence,  which  our  ancestors  knew  only  by  repocC, 
and  of  which  they  spoke  only  with  horror.     Inferior  devia- 
tions from  rectitude  are  extensively  become  familiar,  and  re- 
garded as  things  of  course.     Loose  men  only  laugh  at  them; 
and  good  men,  discouraged  by  their  frequency,   cease  in  a 
gpreat  measure  to  censure  them  with  severity.     The  man,  who 
fifty  years  since  sunk  under  the  consciousness  of  his  own  guHt, 
and  withdrew  from  the  detestation  of  others,  now  clears  Ui 
brow,  and  lifls  up  his  front,  while  he  repeats  by  rote  the  lali- 
tudinarian  opinions  of  those,  who  have  employed  their  taleoti 
in  seducing  their  fellow  men  to  guilt  and  perdition.     Of  these 
opinions^  it  is  true,  he  knows  frequently  neither  the  author. 
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the  eyidence,  nor  the  meaning;  but  he  understands  them  suf- 
ficiently for  his  own  purpose.  In  other  words,  he  believes 
fliem  to  be  justifications  of  his  sins ;  and  this  is  all,  which  he 
wishes. 

From  these  and  other  causes  we  have  lost  that  prompt 
energy  in  behalf  of  what  is  right,  and  that  vigorous  hostility  to 
what  is  wrong,  which  were  so  honourable  traits  in  the  charac- 
ter of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  The  spirit,  with  which 
we  resist  wickedness,  is  languid,  and  the  measures  are  lax. 

At  the  same  time  piety  has  received  still  larger  accessions 
from  the  class  of  decent  men.  Gross  crimes  are  also  still 
tare ;  and  capital  executions  solitary. 

New-Haven  was  settled  in  1638 ;  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  years  since.  The  capital  punishments  in  the  county  of 
New-Haven,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  have  all  been  in- 
flicted here.  The  whole  number  of  these  is  thirteen.  One 
of  them  however  was  inflicted  by  a  court-martial  in  the  time 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  on  a  soldier  in  the  British  service, 
'trho  was  picked  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town.  Of 
the  remaining  twelve,  five  were  Indians,  and  three  blacks. 
"ITie  remaining  four  were  whites.  The  whites  were  all  ex- 
ecuted within  the  first  twenty-four  years  from  the  date  of  the 
i^ttlement ;  three  of  them  were  bom  in  England,  and  not  im- 
probably the  fourth.  The  first  settlers  of  New- Haven  brought 
"with  them  a  collection  of  peasants  and  servants  remarkable 
for  their  profligacy,  and  of  these  classes  were  the  criminals 
'^wUch  have  been  mentioned.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
-any  proof,  that  a  native  of  the  township  or  county  of  New- 
Haven  was  ever  executed.  With  small  variations  this  account 
w31  exhibit  the  state  of  New- England  at  large.  The  number 
of  native  inhabitants,  who  have  been  capitally  punished,  has 
from  the  beginning  been  extremely  small.  In  this  respect 
New-England  bears  a  stronger  resemblance  to  Scotland  and 
Switzerland,  than  to  any  other  countries  in  the  world. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  probable,  that  the  morals  and  religion 
of  this  country,  particularly  of  the  ancient  settlements,  may 
without  disadvantage  be  compared  with  those  of  any  other. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER   IV. 


E$tablishment  of  the  Public  Worship  of  Ood  in  Com- 

necticut. 

Dear  Sir; 

Thb  religion  of  the  CongregatioDalisti^  the 
body  of  the  people  in  New-England,  differs  little  in  its 
trines  from  that  of  most  Protestant  countries.  In  its  fonas 
and  disdpline  it  strongly  resembles  those  of  Scotland*  HoUan^ 
and  Protestant  Switzerland,  and  still  more  that  of 
English  dissenters,  who  are  denominated  Independents 
Congregationalists*  In  seyeral  particulars  it  differs  ftoM 
alL  These  I  will  attempt  to  explain  in  an  account  of  As 
religious  system  which  prevails  in  Connecticut* 

The  state  of  Connecticut  is  universally  divided  into  parishfii. 
each  containing  one  or  more  congregations,.  or»  in  the  language 
of  the  laws,  ecclesiastical  societies.  These  societies  are  coiw 
porate  bodies  for  various  purposes. 

In  those  parishes,  which  contain  but  one,  the  society  is  cio> 
stituted  of  all  legal  voters,  who  hold,  generally,  the  scheme  of 
religion  adopted  by  the  society. 

Each  society  is  to  meet  once  a  year,  to  transact  its  kfsl 
business.  To  render  such  meeting  legal,  notice  nMUt  be  gpvai 
to  the  inhabitants,  at  least  five  days  before  the  meeting,  by  lbs 
society's  standing  committee;  or,  for  the  want  of  such  eooK 
mittee,  by  the  clerk.  This  meeting  is  empowered  to  choose  s 
moderator,  clerk,  treasurer,  and  standing  committee*  possciB 
ing  the  same  authority  in  society  affairs  as  the  corresfKUidiiif 
town  officers  possess  in  town  affairs. 

When  thus  met,  the  society  is  also  empowered  to  levy 
taxes,  and  choose  collectors,  by  a  major  vote  of  the  nunben 
present. 
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PeTBons,  unpoMessed  of  real  estate,  rated  at  nine  dollars 
ttmnal  income,  or  personal  estate  rated  at  one  hundred  and 
tinrty-foor  dollars,  or  exempted  (on  account  of  dissenting) 
from  the  payment  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  usual  wor- 
ship, and  of  the  minister,  and  for  the  building  and  repairing 
of  the  churches  in  which  such  worship  is  celebrated,  cannot 
Tote  or  act  in  society  meetings.  The  latter  class,  however, 
are  disqualified  only  so  far  as  these  particular  subjects  are 
ooncemed« 

Persons,  refusing  to  senre  in  the  business  of  the  society, 
are  subjected  to  fines  in  the  same  maimer  as  those  who  refuse 
to  serve  in  the  business  of  the  town ;  and  the  fines  are  to  be 
paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  societyi  Unqualified  persons 
me  also  fined  for  voting,  acting.  Or  intenneddling  in  society 
Meetings. 

All  persons,  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after  arriving 
lit  the  age  of  twenty^one  years,  or  within  the  same  period 
after  becoming  widows,  or  after  settling  anew  in  any  parish^ 
have  liberty  to  enrol  themselves  in  any  society,  by  lodging 
thcJir  names  for  this  purpose  with  the  clerk«  In  the  case  of 
Bibii-enrolinent,  a  son  belongs  to  the  same  society  to  which  his 
father  was  attached ;  a  widow  to  that  of  her  husband ;  and 
new  settlers  to  that  which  is  lowest  in  the  list. 

All  persons,  joined  to  a  society,  continue  members,  unlesB 
they  remove,  or  obtain  leave  of  the  general  assembly,  or  of 
the  society,  to  separate  themselves.  Persons,  however,  who 
soberly  dissent  from  the  worship  celebrated  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical societies  in  this  state,  shall,  upon  lodging  a  certificate  of 
their  dissent  with  the  clerk  of  the  society,  be  exempted  firom 
aU  floaiety  taxes,  so  long  as  they  shall  cnrdinarily  attend  on  the 
iporahip  of  the  church  or  congregation  to  which  they  shall  join 
themselves*. 

*  Sittce  the  death  of  the  author,  a  new  coMtitution  has  been  adopted  by 
the  people  of  Connecticut.  As  some  important  alterations  have  been  made^ 
particularly  in  the  provision  for  the  support  of  the  public  worship  of  God, 
the  article  relative  to  reli^on  is  subjoined. —  Pub, 

^'  It  beir.g  the  duty  of  all  men  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Great 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  universe,  and  their  right  to  render  that  wo»- 
ship  in  the  mode  most  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  no 
psnoQ  shall  by  law  be  compelled  to  join  jot  soppovt,  nor  be  daised  with,  or 
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Any  society,  by  a  major  vote,  may  cell  and  settle  a  minister, 
and  provide  for  his  support.     A  minister,  so  settled,  is  atykd 
in  law  die  minister  of  the  society,  and  is  entitled  to  aD  the 
privileges  of  this  oflfce.    The  persons,  qualified  to  vote  Ar 
these  purposes,  are  those  who  have  a  freehold  estate  in  the 
same  society,  rated  at  nine  dollars  annually,  or  are  rated  at 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars  in  the  common  liat,  or  are 
of  full  age,  and  in  full  communion  with  the  church  in  said 
society.     All  the  members  of  the  society,  and  their  snooes- 
sors,  are,  as  in  other  corporations^  bound  by  the  votes  of  the 
majority. 

The  salaries  of  the  ministers  are  to  be  paid  according  to  the 
real  value  of  the  salary  voted.  For  this  purpose  a  tax  is  an- 
nually granted  by  the  vote  of  the  majority,  md  proportioned 
on  the  list  in  the  same  manner  as  public  taxes.  NefjSgeaX 
collectors  ore  to  have  dbtress  taken  out  against  them  by  the 
society's  committee ;  and  the  deficiency,  which  is  occasioned 
by  their  negligence,  levied  and  collected  out  of  their  estates. 
If  the  committee  neglect  their  duty  they  are  to  be  fined,  and 
to  pay  the  deficiency  out  of  their  own  estates.  If  the  society 
omit  to  choose  a  collector,  a  select»man«  or  juatioe  of  the 
peace,  is  to  appoint  one. 

If  the  society  do  not  agree  with  the  minister  for  his  safauy, 
nor  support  faim^  the  general  assembly  will  order  him  a  sitf- 


naocited  to»  any  cc-sgngsdon,  dhurob,  or  veligpoas  ssinrisliiia  Bet 
eveiy  person,  now.belongiiig  to  such  coogregiition,  cborcb,  0|fr  nl^^QOi  «- 
soctatioD,  shall  remain  a  ibember  thereof  until  he  shall  have  aeparatod  i»"">- 
self  therefrom  in  the  manner  hereinafter  prmided.  And  eadi  umI  eveiy 
society,  or  denoinhmtion  of  ChristiaDs  in  this  states  shaD  have  aad  n^ 
the  same  and  e<|ual  power,  rights,  and  priritsjes,  and  shall  bave  f 
and  authority  to  support  and  maintain  the  ministefs  4ir  teacdiam  v£  _ 
respective  denominations,  and  to  build  and  repair  houses  for  public  wcwha^ 
by  tax  on  the  members  of  any  such  society  only,  to  be  laid  by  a  major  mts 
of  the  legal  yoters  assembled  at  any  society  meeting,  warned  and  held  ac- 
cording to  law,  or  in  any  otiier  manner. 

<<  If  any  person  shall  choose  to  separate  himself  fioib  the  aociety  or  dea^ 
roination  of  Christians  to  which  he  may  bekm^  and  shall  Icsra  a  wrinsa 
notice  thereof  with  the  clerk  of  such  society,  he  shall  thereapoo  ba  ae 
longer  liable  fiir  any  future  expenses  which  may  be  tncanad  by 
society." 
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Aeient  mainieiiaiicey  to  be  paid  by  the  society.  If  a  society 
be  without  a  minister  for  a  year,  or  years,  the  general  assem- 
bly will  appoint  a  sum  to  be  paid  by  such  society,  and  to  be 
dBsposed  of  for  the  use  of  the  ministry  in  such  society. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  society's  committee  to  see  that 
Aese  duties  are  performed,  and  that  the  tax  is  speedily  col- 
lected and  paid,  viz.  within  two  months  after  the  salary  shall 
bave  become  due. 

All  funds,  e^fes,  and  donations,  given  for  the  support  of 
liie  ministry,  are  under  the  care  and  management  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  are  accountable,  and  are  empowered  to  make  all 
proper  contracts,  and  to  use  all  proper  and  necessary  mea- 
sures to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  trust. 

Non-resident  proprietors  of  lands,  lying  in  parishes  con- 
tifiiiing  more  than  one  society,  are  to  pay  the  tax  on  such 
lands  to  the  society  which  is  lowest  in  the  list,  if  that  society 
inpports  its  minister  by  tax,  according  to  law. 
-  Such  societies,  as  are  unable  to  maintain  a  minister,  may 
yet,  having  obtained  leave  of  the  general  assembly,  perform 
•miiar  duties,  and  enjoy  similar  privileges,  so  far  as  to  obtain 
Ifae  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  accomplish  other  necessary 
purposes. 

■  In  parishes,  containing  more  than  one  society,  each  is  con- 
stituted by  the  enrolment  of  the  names  of  its  members  with  its 
olerk. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  towns  in  the  state  contain 
mch  but  one  society.  Such  towns  are  invested  with  all  the 
preceding  powers  and  privileges.  In  all  such  cases  the  func- 
tioai  of  the  officers  of  the  society  are  performed  by  those  who 
hold  the  corresponding  town  offices.  Thus  the  select^men 
piHform  the  duties  of  a  society's  committee. 

All  churches  and  congregations,  which  form  themselves  in- 
to bodies  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God,  have  the  same  powers  and  privileges  for  building 
and  repairing  churches,  and  for  every  other  ecclesiastical  pur- 
pofCt  as  the  societies  constituted  by  law. 

Whenever  a  society  shall,  by  a  lawful  vote,  declare  it  ne- 
oessary  to  build  a  church,  the  place  on  which  it  shall  stand  is 
to  be  fixed  by  the  court  of  common  pleas ;  and  if  a  society, 
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or  any  part  of  it,  proceed  to  biiild  before  they  make  appKi^ 
tion  to  said  court,  they  are  to  be  fined  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
fenr  dollars. 

If,  after  the  place  is  fixed,  the  society  neglect  to  baikL 
Ifae  church,  this  court  is  to  notify  the  negligence  to  the  ge- 
neral assembly,  who  will  order  a  sufficient  tax  to  be  laid  on  the 
•oeiety,  and  direct  the  money  to  be  laid  out  for  this  pnipose. 

After  societies  are  formed,  churches  erected,  and  ministen 
settled,  the  law,  for  the  farther  support  of  public  worship,  and 
for  securing  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  sabbath,  requires 
all  persons  to  attend  the  private  duties  of  religion,  and  on  pub- 
lic worship,  if  there  be  any  such  worship,  on  which  they  can 
conveniently  and  conscientiously  attend.  As  there  are  churches 
everywhere  in  the  state,  not  more  than  five  or  six  miles 
asunder,  inconvenience  can  rarely  be  pleaded  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. The  law  also  forbids  all  secular  business  and 
diversion ;  travelling,  except  for  necessary  or  charitable  pur- 
poses; assembling  in  companies;  going  to  taverns,  and  re- 
ceiving those  who  go  ;  setting  up  warnings,  or  notifications ; 
and  serving  civil  processes  on  the  sabbath.  It  also  forbids  all 
interruptions  or  disturbances  of  public  worship,  and  all  rude 
behaviour  during  its  celebration.  The  penalties,  on  whicb 
these  ofiences  are  forbidden,  are  included  between  half  a 
dollar  and  thirty-four  dollars. 

Grand  jurors,  constables,  and  tithing-men,  are  to  inspect 
the  public  behaviour  of  all  persons  on  the  sabbath,  and  due 
presentment  make  of  all  profanations  and  breaches  of  die 
sabbath. 

Parents  and  guardians  are  to  correct  their  children  for  s«ch 
offences,  on  penalty  of  half  a  dollar. 

Assistants,  or  justices  of  the  peace,  are  to  apfHrehend  of- 
fenders upon  sight  or  knowledge;  to  examine,  and,  if  need 
be,  to  command  any  person  to  seize,  arrest,  and  secure  any 
travellers  on  the  sabbath,  and  to  hold  them  till  judgment  be 
had  in  the  case. 

Constables,  sheriffs,  and  grand  jurors,  are  to  apprehend, 
without  warrant,  and  to  carry  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
all  offenders  against  this  law. 

PerMus,  refiudng  to  obey  the  commands  of  these  offioan^ 
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or  neglecting  to  afford  them  their  utmost  assistance  to  appre- 
hend and  secure  any  offenders  against  this  law,  are  subjected 
to  the  same  penalties  as  when  refusing  to  assist  sheriffs  and 
constables  in  the  ordinary  execution  of  their  oflSces. 

Sheriffs,  constables,  and  indifferent  persons  are  empowered, 
on  warrant,  to  pursue  and  apprehend  offenders  against  this 
law  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  authority  of  the  magis- 
trate granting  the  warrant  No  appeal  lies  from  the  sentence 
for  hfeadheA  of  this  dct. 

I  am,  Sir,  8tc. 


/ 
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LETTER    V. 


Vindication  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Public  Worship 

of  God  by  Law. 

Dear  Sir; 

In  the  preceding  Letter  I  have  given  you,  if  I 
mistake  Qot,  a  complete  account  of  what  has  been  oflten» 
though  improperly,  called  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  of 
Connecticut.  This  phrase,  as  applied  to  other  countries,  has 
usually,  if  not  always,  denoted  the  establishment  of  a  national, 
or  state  church ;  or  the  establishment  of  exclusive  privileges 
in  the  possession  of  one  class  of  Christians.  To  Connecticut, 
therefore,  it  can  hdve  no  proper  application ;  because  in  thb 
state  all  classes  of  Christians  are  placed  on  the  same  leveL 
Formerly  the  case  was  different  A  religious  establiahmeot 
existed  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  antecedently  to  the  re- 
volution ;  and  gave  exclusive  privileges  to  the  Congregatipn- 
alists ;  the  class  of  people,  by  whom  it  was  origuially  settled. 
This  has  been  changed  for  the  system,  detailed  above.  What- 
ever advantages,  or  disadvantages,  therefore,  may  be  supposed 
to  attach  to  religious  establishments  in  the  appropriate  sense, 
they  can  have  only  a  partial  relation  to  the  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem of  Connecticut.  The  principal  arguments  in  favour  of 
such  establishments,  and  the  principal  objections  against 
them,  can  be  applied  to  it  only  in  the  same  imperfect  man- 
ner. In  my  own  view  the  system  might,  in  better  language, 
be  styled  "  The  legal  establishment  of  the  public  worship  of 
God  in  this  state.'* 

I  have  brought  all  the  parts  of  this  system  into  one  view, 
because  they  are  all  parts  of  a  single  design,  naturally  ex- 
pressed by  the  phrase,  adopted  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
and  because  I  vnshed  you  to  see  them  in  their  connectioB 
with  each  other.    In  this  scheme  you  will  see  the  whole  oo«b- 
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try  formed  into  religious  congregations,  styled  ecclesiastical 
societies.  These  societies  are  vested  with  ample  powers  to 
tax  themselves,  to  collect  taxes,  to  hold  property,  to  receive 
donations,  and  to  manage  their  property  for  the  purpose  of 
building  and  repairing  churcbesi  and  maintaining  the  public 
worship  of  God.  This  worship  they  are  required  to  attend^ 
chu  ches  they  are  required  to  build,  and  ministers  they  are 
required  to  3ettle  and  support.  In  doing  these  several  things 
they  are  secured,  so  far  as  may  be,  against  intrusion,  oppo- 
sition, interruption,  and  even  indecency  from  others.  The 
great  object  in  view,  the  public  worship  of  God,  is  required, 
provided  for,  enforced,  and  defended.  Some  of  the  means, 
by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  are  pointed  out ;  and  all; 
which  can  consist  with  the  certain  attainment  of  the  object, 
are  left  to  the  societies  themselves. 

Yon  cannot  but  have  perceived,  that  all  classes  of  Chris- 
tians are  here  invested  by  law  with  the  same  privileges.  Yon 
must  also  have  perceived,  that  ample  provision  is  made  for 
all  those  changes  of  opinion,  and  those  scruples  cf  coU'* 
science,  which,  where  they  honestly  exist,  are  entitled  to 
tenderness  and  respect ;  for  which  men  very  jealously  claim 
regard;  and  which,  therefore,  demand  regard  from  every 
wise  legislature. 

If  it  be  admitted,  as  by  the  sentence  of  both  reason  and 
revelation  it  ought  to  be,  that  a  legislature  has  a  right  to  es- 
tablish the  worship  of  God ;  it  will  also  be  admitted,  that  thd 
legislature  of  Connecticut  has  adopted  a  wise  and  liberal  sys- 
tem for  this  important  purpose.  They  have  done  most  of 
^at  which  is  necessary,  and  nothing  which  is  not  necessary, 
to  this  end.  So  far  as  is  consbtent  with  the  design,  t&ey 
iiave  also  placed  every  thing  in  the  hands  of  those,  who  are 
chiefly  concerned ;  and  left  them  to  the  guidance  of  their  own 
choice.  At  the  same  time  they  have  made  them  responsible 
to  the  proper  tribunal,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men,  who  contend  against  thef 
interference  of  the  legislature  for  the  support  of  public  wor- 
ship :  those,  who  consider  it  as  inexpedient ;  and  those,  who 
regard  it  as  unlawful. 

On  this  subject  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume.  It  caa» 
not  be  supposed,  that  I  am  here  discnsg  it  at  length;  iio# 
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tint,  if  dug  were  in  my  power,  you  would  witli  pgliefte  raid 
Ike  discnjwion.  But  it  has  been  so  often  a  theme  of  eonten- 
lion  and  complaint,  an  this  as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  paiticniariy  in  the  states  sooth  of  New-England, 
Si  to  render  it  proper  to  examine  the  sobject  with  some  de- 
gree of  mimiteness,  even  here.  To  the  finrmer  of  these  ^^*f**, 
tiben,  I  address  the  following  observations. 

The  legislature  of  every  state  is  the  proper  soperinteiidait 
of  all  its  pmdential  concerns.  It  has  not  only  a  right,  but  ii 
oUiged  by  an  authority,  which  it  can  neither  oppose  nor  ques- 
tion, to  pursue  every  lawful  and  expedient  measore  for  ^ 
pfomotion  of  the  public  welfare.  To  this  great  purpose  re- 
ligion in  every  country  is  not  only  useful,  but  indispensaUe. 
^ut  religion  cannot  exist,  and  has  never  existed  for  any  \eog(k 
of  time,  without  public  worship.  As  every  man  ought,  th^e- 
fine,  willingly  to  contribute  to  the  suppoK  of  whatever  in- 
iveases  his  own  prosperity ;  he  is  by  immoveable  consequence 
tUiged  to  support  the  reUgion,  which,  by  increasiBg  the  com- 
wm  prosperity,  increases  of  course  his  own. 

Should  an  advocate  for  the  doctrine,  which  I  oppose,  de- 
mand proof,  that  religion  is  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  a 
firee  country,  this  is  my  answer.  Morality,  as  every  sober 
man,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  subject,  disoems  with  a 
l^ce,  is  merely  a  branch  of  religion :  and  where  diere  is  no 
leUgion,  there  is  no  morality.  Moral  obligation  has  ita  sole 
ground  in  th^  character  and  government  of  Gkid-  But 
where  God  is  not  worshipped,  his  character  wiH  soon  be  dia- 
IBgarded ;  and  the  obligation,  founded  on  it,  unfelt  and  fcff- 
gotten.  No  duty,  therefore^  to  individuals,  or  to  the  pob&c, 
wiD  be  realized  or  performed.  Justice,  kindness,  and  tiudi. 
tile  great  hinges  on  which  free  sociely  hangs,  will  be  unprao- 
tised,  because  there  will  be  no  motives  to  the  practice,  of 
sufficient  force  to  resbt  the  passions  of  man.  Oaths  of  office, 
and  of  testimony,  alike,  without  the  sanctions  of  religion,  are 
merely  solemn  farces.  Without  the  sense  of  accountableness 
to  God,  without  the  realizing  belief  of  a  future  retiibutioB, 
tiiey  are  em{doyed  only  to  insult  the  Creator,  deprave  the 
juror,  and  cheat  his  fellow-men.  This  sense  nothing  but  re- 
ligion can  inspire  or  preserve.  With  the  loss  of  religion, 
ihcirefore*  the  altimale  foundation  of  conQdanca   is  Uovs 
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up;  and  the  security  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  buried  in 

.ibe  ruins. 

In  aid  of  these  observations  I  allege,  that  no  free  govern- 
ment has  ever  existed  for  any  time  without  the  support  of  re- 
ligion. Athens,  Sparta,  and  Rome,  stood  and  fell  with  their 
veligion,  false  and  gross  as  it  was ;  because  it  contained  some 
of  those  great  truths,  and  solemn  sanctions,  without  which 
map  can  possess  no  conscience,  exercise  no  virtue,  and  fiiid 
no  safety.  To  their  religion,  Britain,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  Netherlands,  have  owed  most  of  their  happiness  and 
their  permanency;  and  might  say  to  this  celestial  denizen,  in 
every  period  of  their  prosperity,  as  the  devout  and  humble 
Christian  to  his  God,  "  Having  obtained  help  of  thee,  we 
bave  continued  to  this  time." 

In  the  history  of  the  globe  there  is  recorded  but  one  at- 
tempt, seriously  made,  to  establish  a  free  government  without 
religion.  From  this  attempt  has  sprung  new  proof,  that  such 
A  government,  stripped  of  this  aid,  cannot  exist.  The  govern- 
ment, thus  projected,  was  itself  never  established;  but  was 
^  mere  abortion ;  exhibiting  doubtful  signs  of  life  at  its  birth, 
and  possessing  this  dubious  existence  only  as  an  ephemeron. 
During  its  diurnal  life  it  was  the  greatest  scourge,  particularly 
to  those  for  whom  it  was  formed,  and  generally  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Instead  of  being  a 
free,  just,  and  beneficent  system  of  administration,  it  was  more 
despotic  than  a  Persian  caliphate ;  more  wasteful  of  life,  and 
all  its  blessings,  than  an  inundation  of  Goths  and  Vandals. 
Those  who  lived  under  it,  and  either  originated  or  executed 
its  measures,  were  the  authors  of  more  crimes  than  any  col- 
lection of  men,  since  the  termination  of  that  gigantic  wicked^ 
ness,  from  which  nothing  but  an  universal  deluge  could  cleanse 
this  polluted  world. 

These  evils,  my  antagonist  is  further  to  be  informed,  were 
the  result  of  the  only  experiment,  ever  made,  of  erecting  a 
government  without  religion.  They  are  the  only  specimen  of 
the  genuine  efficacy  of  infidelity  and  atheism  on  the  mind 
end  on  the  happiness  of  man,  during  the  only  opportimity, 
which  they  have  enjoyed,  of  possessing  an  unlimited  control 
over  human  afiairs.  Uiftil  the  remembranoe  of  thia  expefi- 
iMDt  4^  have  l^een  Jostr  it  o^n  never  h^  made  agaie* 
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Plnallyy  he  is  to  be  bdarmei,  that  it  is  wiser,  more 
and  more  effectiialy  to  prevent  crimes  than  to  puniah 
He  is  to  be  told,  what  he  cannot  deny,  that  ieI^;ion  is  tka 
only  great  preventive  of  crimes;  and  contributes  more,  in  a 
far  more  desirable  manner,  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
society,  than  the  judge  and  the  sheriff,  the  gaol  and  the  gibbet 
united.  He  is  to  be  reminded,  that  mankind,  with  all  the  in- 
fluence of  religion  added  to  that  of  the  civil  government, 
still  imperfectly  governed;  are  less  orderly,  peae^nl, 
friendly  to  each  other,  than  humanity  must  wuh ;  and  tlm^ 
therefore,  he  who  would  willingly  lessen  this  infloenee  is  a 
fool,  he  who  would  destroy  it  a  madman. 

I  am  well  aware,  that,  in  spite  of  this  and  any  other  ixinnjir 
ing,  in  spite  of  demonstration  itself,  there  are  men,  who  may; 
and  in  all  probability  will,  say,  that,  however  good  and  narfal 
the  public  worship  of  G^  may  be,  they  do  not  wish  to  ava 
themselves  of  its  ben^ts^  and  owe  therefore  no  contzilmtiaas 
to  its  support    To  these  men  I  reply,  that  be  who  has  M 
children,  or  who  does  not  wish  to  send  his  children  to  admot 
and  he  who  does  not  use  the  roads  and  bridges  of  his  countiy^ 
because  he  is  either  necessitated  or  inclined  to  stay  at  home, 
may  on  exactly  the  same  ground  claim  an  exemptioii  fion 
supporting  schools,  roads,  and  bridges.    To  such  an  objeelsr 
it  is  a  sufficient  answer,  that  these  things  enter  into  idl  the 
happiness  which  he  enjoys,  and  that  without  them  he  and  his 
countrymen  would  be  hermits  and  savages*    Without  religioB ' 
man  becomes  in  a  short  time  a  beast  of  prey,  and'  waBlea*  thi 
happiness  of  his  fellow-men  with  as  little  remorse  as  die  wiV 
or  the  tiger,  and  to  a  degree  which  leaves  their  ravages  out  of 
remembrance.    Even  if  this  were  not  the  mdaneholy  fact,  tha 
list  of  individual  enjoyments  is  as  much  more  valuable  ia  a 
community  where  religion  prevails,  than  where  it  does  not,  as 
the  safety,  peace,  and  pleasure  of  civilized  society  are  mtun 
desirable  than  the  exposure,  discord,  and  misery  produced  by 
the  furious  and  malignant  passions  of  uncultivated  man. 

Those,  who  consider  the  legislature  in  supporting  die  pok 
lie  worship  of  God  as  doing  that  which  is  unlawful,  found  dm 
doctrine  upon  what  they  conceive  to  be  revelation.  In  wajj^ 
port  of  it  they  allege  such  things  as  the  following :  that  GhnI 
has  declared  his  kingdom  not  to  be  of  tfcis  world,  tfaattha- 
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gKtet  of  Hdl  shall  never  prevail  agamst  it»  and  that  be  said  to 
&e  apostles,  **  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give ;"  together 
witfa  various  other  things  of  the  like  nature. 

Every  man,  who  soberiy  alleges  scruples  of  conscience  ia 
amy  case,  has  a  claim  to  be  answered  with  seriousness  and  de* 
licaey.  To  this  class  of  objectors,  therefore,  I  answer.  When 
Christ  declared  his  kingdom  not  to  be  of  this  world,  he  had 
noft  even  the  remotest  reference  to  Ike  sulgect  in  hand.  He 
JDIfliely  replied  to  the  accusation,  which  the  Jews  brought 
against  him  to  Pilate*  vf£«  that  be  claimed  to  be  a  king^  and. 
was  therefore  a  rebel  against  the  government  of  C«»^r. 

It  is  however  admitted  in  the  fullest  senae,  that  the  kingdom ; 
ofrCfarist  .is  not -of  this  world ;  that^  as  Christ  declared,  it  is 
within  man;  and  that,  as   St  Paul  declaies,  it  consists  in  • 
'^.ril^onsnoss,  peaoe,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."    But  l.^ 
ask/  what,  reference  had  this  to  the  point  in .  debate  I'   For  my^ 
idf- 1  .o6nfess^  I  am  unaUe^tosee  the  application  of  it  so  fax  - 
at;  to  6nd  any  thmg  to  be  answered*    In  the  mterfepeoce  of  ; 
the  mJEigistrate* to  support  the  public  worship  of  Crod«  there  is.;. 
pot  even  a  reference  to  this  doctrine,  either  friendly  or  hostile* :. 
Nor  eatt  I  conceive  how  man  can  intermeddle  .with  the  subject .; 
at  alt  unless  by  declaring  himself  to  be  the  ^lathor  of  regenor  . 
ration,  or  to.be  able  and  disposed  to  resist  the  real  authoTp  thq  ^ 
Holy.GhosL    When,  the  public  aupport  of*  the  worstiip  of, 
Gh>d  shall  be  shown  to  be  un&vourable  to  the  ^:(istence  of  : 
ragencqration,  or  to  the  disposition  pcoduoed  by  il;  and  thus  to  .. 
Oppose  the  spiritual  .lungdom  of  Christ,  it  will  then  be  a.  proper  . 
liaie.to  dte.thb  text  as  an  ai^gument  against  such  an  inter-.; 
fereace  of  the  legislature.     But  should  their  interference  be 
favourable  to  this  great  purpose,  as,  if  we  argue  from  all  hu« 
man  experience,  it  must  be,  he,  who  understanding  the  sub- 
ject would  hinder  it,  must  renounce  every  pretension  to  the 
character  of  a  Christian. 

.  *^  But  Christ,"  it  is  said,  "  has  promised,  that  the  gates  of 
Hell  shall  never  prevail  against  his  church ;  and,  as  he  himself . 
has  engaged  to  support  it,  the  aid  of  the  civil  magistrate  can 
neither  be  necessary  nor  proper."  This  promise  I  believe  with- 
out a  doubt;  but  the  inference  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  • 
qaestion.  The  promise  is  this,  and  nothing  but  this:  that 
tlMne  shall  be,  throughout  the  ages  of  time»  a  church  of  Chrisft.' 
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ID  tbe  world.  It  contains  not,  therefore,  the  least  encou- 
ragement, that  for  any  length  of  time  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
will  exist  in  any  given  country.  In  perfect  accordance  with 
this  promise.  Great  Britain  may  be  the  seat  of  CbristianitT, 
and  New-England  a  forest  of  savages,  or  a  reveUing  house 
ei  infidels.  But  the  first  and  great  concern  of  the  people  of 
New-England  is  to  secure  the  blessings  of  this  kingdom  to 
themselves,  and  to  their  posterity.  To  this  object  I  assert,  iu 
contradiction  to  the  above  mentioned  inference,  diat  the  aid 
of  the  magistrate  is  both  proper  and  necessary.  Miracles 
have  ceased.  The  extraordinary  and  inmiediately  percep- 
tiUe  agency  of  Christ  in  this  business  cannot  therefore  be 
0zpected,  and  will  not  be  employed.  Whateyer  is  to  be 
done,  except  the  work  of  sanctificalion,  which  man  cannot  do, 
is  to  be  done  by  man  as  the  instrument  of  his  Maker.  Mao 
is  to  ''  plant,  and  water  ;*  and  then,  and  then  only,  is  war- 
ranted either  to  hope,  or  to  pray,  that  "  God  will  give  the  in- 
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Men  are  to  build  churches ;  to  qualify  themselves  to  become 
ministers  of  the  Gospel;  to  preach  the  Gospel;  to  settle 
ministers ;  to  support  them  when  they  are  settled ;  to  secure 
to  them  that  support,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  fulfil  the 
duty  of  "  providing  for  their  own  households,"  and  thus  be 
safe  from  the  charge  of  having  *'  denied  the  faith,  and  being 
worse  than  infidels."  Of  this  safety  there  is  no  other  possible 
foundation  but  a  contract.  Every  contract,  which  is  not  immo- 
ral, or  of  which  the  fulfilment  is  not  impossible,  the  legislature 
of  every  country,  especially  of  every  Christian  country,  is  not 
only  authorized,  but,  so  far  as  it  is  able,  bound  to  enforce. 
In  this  manner,  and  in  this  only,  will  they  and  their  chiMreo 
be  furnished  with  ministers,  qualified  to  teach  them  divine 
knowledge,  and  to  impress  on  their  hearts  the  duties  of  tbe 
Grospel.  In  this  manner  only  will  they  secure  themselves 
and  their  children  from  being  left  to  the  guidance  of  ignorant 
men,  who,  instead  of  being  qualified  to  teach,  are  neither 
aUe  nor  willing  to  learn. 

In  this  manner  will  they  shut  out  of  the  desk  men,  to 
whom  common  sense  instinctively  cries,  '*  Physician,  heal  dij- 
self."  These  men,  who  in  all  countries  have  been  the  d^ 
t^rbers  of  ecclesiastical  peace  and  good  order,  w31  in  dv 
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manner,  and  in  this  only,  be  silenced.  For  no  body  of  decent 
men  will  vote  a  decent  fixed  salary  to  a  person  of  this  cha* 
ractcr. 

But  it  is  said,  that  "  the  apostles  received  freely,*'  and  were 
commanded  '*  freely  to  give.*'  The  apostles,  on  a  miraculous 
mission,  and  endued  with  miraculous  powers,  were  com- 
manded '*  to  heal  the  sick,  to  cleanse  the  lepers,  to  raise  the 
dead,  to  cast  out  devils,  and  to  preach,"  as  they  went,  "  say- 
ing. The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand."  The  super- 
natural powers  by  which  these  miracles  were  to  be  wrought, 
and  which  they  had  received  freely  from  the  bounty  of  Christy 
they  were  commanded  to  exercise  freely  for  the  benefit  of 
those,  by  whom  they  should  be  welcomed  into  their  cities  and 
houses.  Is  this  the  commission  under  which  ministers  now 
Bct?  If  it  is,  let  them  obey  its  call,  as  did  the  apostles.  Par- 
ticnlarly,  *^  let  them  provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass, 
in  their  purses,  nor  scrip,  nor  two  coats,  nor  shoes,  nor  yet 
staves."  According  to  this  very  commission,  they  are  for- 
bidden to  preach  the  Gospel  to  any,  who  will  not  furnish  them 
with  these  things.  Against  those,  who  do  not  perform  this 
doty,  they  are  directed  "to  shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet:" 
and  it  is  declared,  **  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  them." 

The  .ninth  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians  has  settled  this  point 
for  ever.  Here  Christ  has  ordained,  that  *'  they,  who  preach 
the  Gospel,  shall  live  of  the  Gospel."  To  cut  off  all  debate, 
so  far  as  debate  can  be  cut  off,  St.  Paul  has  sanctioned  the 
ordinance,  that  **  they,  who  preach  the  Gospel,  shall  live  of 
the  Gospel,"  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  of  Moses,  the  express 
injunction  of  Christ,  and  the  authority  of  his  own  inspiration. 

But  why,  it  will  be  asked,  may  not  this  living  be  furnished 
by  a  voluntary  contribution  ?  There  are  undoubtedly  case«  in 
which  it  may.  In  large  towns,  congregations  may  be  ordi- 
narily gathered,  sufficiently  numerous,  and  sufficiently  hberal, 
to  build  one  or  more  churches,  and  to  support  one  or  more 
ministers.  In  smaller  towns  this  would  ordinarily  be  impos- 
sible ;  and  I  suppose  the  objector  himself  will  admit,  that  it  is 
at  least  as  necessary  for  the  inhabitants  of  smaller  towns  to 
have  ministers  as  for  those  of  cities ;  especially  as  they  con- 
stitute the  mass  of  people  in  all  coantriea.     la  stioh  towns  dw 
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whole  burthen  of  supporting^  ministers  by  contribution  troiili 
fail  upon  a  few  indi^dnals.  But  these  could  not  sustain  tltti 
burthen,  and  ministers,  of  course,  could  not  lire.  In  svch 
towns,  therefore,  there  will  upon  this  plan  be  no  ministers ;  I 
mean  none  such  as  the  Gospel  requires :  **  Workmen  who 
need  not  to  be  ashamed;  who  rightly  divide  the  word  of  tmA; 
who  give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  and  to  doc- 
trine ;  who  meditate  upon  these  things,  and  give  themselves 
wholly  to  them ;  so  that  their  profiting  may  appear  unto  all.^ 

Besides,  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xvi,  has  determined,  that  a  tax  is 
the  right  and  proper  manner  of  doing  all  this.  In  the  second 
verse,  he  commands  the  Corinthians  **  to  lay  by  them  some- 
what," as  a  contribution  to  the  relief  of  their  fellow  Christians ; 
**  every  man  as  God  had  prospered  them."  Between  con- 
tributions for  their  fellow  Christians  and  contributions  for 
ministers  there  is  no  moral  difference.  The  contribution  of 
a  sum,  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity  God  has  given  men,  is 
a  tax :  for  a  tax  is  nothing  but  a  regular  and  proportional  co&- 
tribution.  This  proportion  cannot  be  established  but  by  an- 
Aority;  for,  except  by  authority,  men  cannot  be  required 
to  render  an  account  of  their  circumstances.  Nor  can  any 
proportion  approach  so  near  to  equity  as  that,  which  is  formed 
mider  the  direction  of  the  legislature.  Here,  then,  the  ruk 
of  St.  Paul,  the  rule  established  by  God,  is  as  exactly  pur- 
sued as  it  can  be  by  human  wisdom  :  and,  if  it  was  a  right 
rule  in  one  ecclesiastical  case,  it  is  a  rule  equally  right  ia 
every  other. 

If  we  look  to  facts ;  we  shall  find  the  same  doctriqe  sop- 
ported  with  illustrious  evidjence.  In  the  year  1793  I  was  a 
member  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
There  were  then,  if  I  do  not  misremember,  four  hundred  and 
twelve  congregations,  belonging  to  this  church,  within  the 
United  States,  south  of  New-England;  and  two  hundred 
and  nine  congregations  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  alone.  To 
supply  these  Presbyterian  congregations,  there  were  two  hun^ 
dred  and  four  ministers.  In  Connecticut  there  were,  in  the 
year  1790,  237,946  inhabitants,  and  in  the  states  south  of 
New-England,  2,920,478.  In  the  year  1798  there  were,  be- 
longing to  the  Presbyterian  church,  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
ministers ;  of  whom  tfaurty-tfaree  were  without  any  charge ;  or» 
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in  the  language  of  New- England,  were  not  settled  ministers. 
Two  hnndred  and  nine  ministers,  therefore^  supplied,  so  far  as 
diey  were  supplied  at  all,  the  whole  number  of  Presbyterian 
eongpregations  south  of  New-England.  The  number  of  con- 
gregations at  that  time  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  the  returns 
were  in  this  respect  imperfect.  These  ministers  supplied  two 
hundred  and  ninety  congregations;  eighty- one  being  what  are 
called  pluralities :  and  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
vacancies  returned.  Five  presbyteries  made  no  returns  of 
the  vacancies  within  their  bounds.  If  we  suppose  the  va- 
cancies in  these  presbyteries  to  be  eighteen,  the  number  will 
be  one  hundred  and  sixty.  This  number  will  make  the  whole 
four  hundred  and  thirty.  With  this  numerous  train  of  va- 
cancies, there  were  thirty  ministers  still,  who  were  unsettled. 
It  follows  irresistibly,  either  that  the  congregations  were  so 
small  as  to  be  unable  to  support  ministers,  or  so  indifferent  to 
religion  as  to  be  unwilling. 

The  number  of  vacancies  in  Connecticut,  at  that  time,  I  am 
finable  precisely  to  ascertain.  Twenty  may  perhaps  be  as- 
famed  as  the  probable  number.  There  were  then,  at  that 
time  within  the  state,  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  ministers. 

Tn  the  year  1800,  there  were  in  Connecticut  251,002  in- 
habitants ;  and,  in  the  states  south  of  New- England,  4,033,775. 
The  whole  account,  according  to  this  estimate,  will  stand  thus. 

There  were,  in  1798, 

Congre-       Minto-       Vaoui-    Pluni-    Mioiitfjni       Inbabit- 
gatloni.         ten.  dcs.       HUes.    not  settled.        ants. 

In  Connecticut 209      189      20       0       5       251,002 

In  the  states  south 
of  New-England .  430      242    160     81      33    4,033,776 

In  Connecticut,  then,  a  sixteenth  of  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants form  two  hundred  and  nine  congregations,  and  support 
one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  ministers.  Of  these  congrega- 
tions, twenty  were  vacant,  and  five  of  the  ministers  were 
unsettled.  In  the  states  south  of  New-England,  sixteen  timea 
Ae  number  of  inhabitants  formed  four  hundred  and  thirty 
congregations,  of  which  eighty-one  were  pluralities,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  were  vacant,  or  without  ministers.  The 
ministers  supported  and  settled  were  two  hundred  and  nine. 
If  these  states  contained  congregations^   and  were  au^fliafl 
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with  ministers  in  the  same  proportion  as  Comiectieot,  the* 
whole  number  of  congregations  would  be  three  tbansand  thrae 
hundred  and  forty-four;  and  the  whole  number  of  ministeR 
settled  and  supported  would  be  three  thousand  and  twenty 
four.     In  this  estimate  we  have  a  fair  specimen  of  the  natiml 
consequence   of  establishing   or  neglecting  to  establish  di»' 
public  worship  of  God  by  the  law  of  the  land.     In  Connec- 
ticut every  inhabitant,  who  is  not  precluded  by  disease  or 
inclination,  may  hear  the  Gospel,  and  celebrate  the  p^riiiic 
worship  of  €rod,  every  sabbath.     In  the  states  apeoified  it  is 
not  improbable^  that  a  number  of  people,  several  times  as 
great  as  the  census  of  Connecticut,  have  scarcely  heand  a 
sermon  or  a  prayer  in  dieir  lives. 

The  only  objection,  which  I  can  foresee,  against  this  esti- 
mate is,  that  although  the  number  of  Presbjrterian  coi^;rega- 
tions  in  Connecticut  is  much  greater  in  proportion  than  that  m 
the  states  specified,  yet  this  difference  is,  to  a  great  ext&A, 
lessened  by  the  superior  proportion  of  congregations,  formed 
by  other  classes  of  Christians  in  those  states.     The  number 
of  Episcopal  congregations  in  Connecticut,  including  twen^ 
six  pluralities,  is  sixtjF-one ;  the  number  of  Baptist  congrega- 
tions sixty-seven ;  making  in  the  aggregate  one  hundr^  md 
twenty-eight.     It  is  doubted  whether  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  congregations,  formed  by  these  and  other  classes  of  Chris- 
tians, in  the  two  fields  of  inquiry,  would  be  materially  different 
from  that  which  has  been  already  given.     This  estimate,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  made,  there  being  no  data  from  whicb  it  may 
be  derived.     I  have  chosen  the  Presbyterian  congregations  as 
the  subject  of  inquiry,  because  the  numbers  were  attainable 
from  returns  in  my  possession. 

An  examination  of  the  religious  state  of  Massachusetti 
"would  have  given  a  result  not  essentially  different. 

In  a  happy  conformity  to  this  estimate,  and  the  scheme  hen 
supported,  has  been  the  prevalence  of  religion  in  tbese  two 
states.  It  is  doubted  whether  there  is  a  collection  of  ministeis 
in  the  world,  whose  labours  have  been  more  prosperous,  or 
ntkder  whose  preaching  a  greater  proportion  of  those  who 
heard  them  have  become  the  subjects  of  real  piety.  I  know 
of  no  country  m  which  revivals  of  religion  have  been  so  fre* 
qtlMtr  or  in  proportion  to  the  nomber  ci  inhabitants  so  extend 
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itre,  as  in  these  two  states.  God,  therefore,  may  be  consi- 
ered  as  having  thus  far  manifested  his  own  approbation  of 
be  system.  If  at  the  same  time  we  advert  to  the  peace,  the 
"ood  order,  the  regular  distribution  of  justice,  the  universal 
xistence  of  schools,  the  universal  enjoyment  of  the  educa- 
ion  which  they  communicate,  and  the  extension  of  superior 
dncation,  it  will  be  difficult  for  a  sober  man  not  to  perceive, 
bfll  the  smiles  of  Heaven  have  regularly  accompanied  thiji^ 
ystem  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time.  I  need 
lot,  however,  have  gone  any  farther  for  the  illustration  of  this 
abject  than  to  a  comparison  of  the  states  of  Rhode-Island 
od  Connecticut.  The  former  of  these,,  independently  of 
Evidence,  Nevrport,  and  two  or  three  other  small  towns,  is 
ti  ail  these  important  particulars  a  mere  contrast  to  the  latter. 
fel  these  states  were  planted  by  colonies  from  the  same 
lation,  lie  in  the  same  climate,  and  are  separated  merely  by 
I  Bieridional  line.  A  sober  man,  who  knows  them  both,  can 
tOtfdly  hesitate,  whatever  may  have  been  his  original  opinion 
oneeming  this  subject,  to  believe,  that  a  l^tslatore  is  bound 
y  establish  the  public  worship  of  God. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER   VI. 


Educatum  of  Candidates  for  the  Mmisirjf,  and  Setilemitd 

of  CUrgyvun. 

Dbar  Sir; 

Fbw  subjects,  within  a  moderate  number  pf  yeaiv 
have  been  more  frequently  canvassed  by  many  Americans  thai 
the  character  and  privileges  of  the  New- England  clergy — I 
mean  the  Presbyterianst  Perhaps  no  subject  has  been  eofi* 
roned  with  more  error,  misrepresentation,  or  abuse.  My  ob- 
servations will  be  confined  to  a  mere  explanation  of  the  chft>. 
racter  and  situation  of  the  clergy.  It  is  my  wish  to  remgre 
misapprehensions  from  the  minds  of  candid  men.  Others  I 
shall  leave  to  themselves.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  go  be-, 
yond  the  limits  of  Connecticut  for  this  purpose,  as  the  difRer- 
ences  between  this  state  and  most  other  parts  of  New-Englaml 
are  not  in  this  respect  very  material. 

The  progress  of  every  clergyman  in  the  state  of  Connecti- 
cut, until  he  arrives  at  the  desk,  is  the  following :  — 

From  infancy  to  manhood  his  whole  character  is  subjected 
to  the  inspection  of  his  parents,  of  his  schoolmaster,  of  th» 
parish  in  which  he  is  born  and  bred,  of  the  government  of  tk 
college  in  which  he  is  educated,  of  the  church  to  which  he  ii 
united,  and  of  the  clergyman  by  whom  he  is  instructed  ii 
theology*.  The  inspection  of  the  parish  is  here  a  sciiots 
object;  for  in  no  country  is  personal  character  so  minntslv 
scrutinized,  or  so  well  known,  as  in  Connecticut.  After  \i$ 
preparatory  studies  in  theology  are  ended,  he  is  licensed  to 
preach;   and  whenever  he  finds   a  congregation  sufficient^ 


*  Until  withio  a  few  years,  there  were  no  seminaries  for  tbe  ii 
of  students  in  theology  in  New- England.   Previously  to  their  eUabUsluDrB^ 
young  gentlemen,  after  completing  their  collegiate  educatioD,  placed 
selves  under  the  direction  of  clergyroen  of  respectability^  for  the 
of  prafMring  tliemselvat  for  the  miBistrj.— Fii^. 
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pleasing  to  him,  and  suflSciently  pleased  vith  him  to  render  his 
settlement  in  it  desirable,  he  is  ordained,  and  has  the  congre- 
gation committed  to  his  care.  During  every  part  of  this  pro- 
gress he  is  subjected  to  a  series  of  strict  examinations  concern- 
ing his  character,  conduct,  and  improvements.  Besides  earlier 
investigations  of  this  nature,  he  is  examined  with  regard  to  his 
learning  and  character,  in  order  to  his  admission  into  a  college. 
Hsre  he  passes  through  eight  public  examinations,  before  he 
can  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  Before  he 
can  be  received  into  a  church,  his  Christian  character  is  scru- 
pnlously  investigated.  Before  he  can  receive  a  licence,  he  is 
again  particularly  questioned  on  this  subject,  and  passes  through 
a  minute  and  comprehensive  examination  concerning  his  ac- 
qoaintanoe  with  theology,  the  doctrines  which  h^  believes,  and 
tile  talents  which  he  possesses.  If  he  is  approved,  he  receives 
a  licence,  limited  to  six  months,  a  year,  or  sometimes  to  two 
years.  When  this  licence  expires  he  cannot,  without  being 
disorderly,  continue  to  preach,  unless  it  is  renewed ;  and  it 
will  not  be  renewed  unless  his  character  continues  to  be  in- 
eensnrable.  While  he  is  a  licentiate  he  is  under  a  kind  of  daily 
examination.  His  sermons,  his  elocution,  his  doctrines,  his 
mora!  and  religious  character,  his  manners,  and  the  prudence 
of  his  conduct,  all  undergo  a  species  of  ordeal,  both  from  the 
fiiends  and  the  enemies  of  religion. 

When  he  offers  himself  for  ordination  he  passes  through  a 
new,  more  solemn,  and  still  more  critical  trial,  conducted  ac- 
otnrdihg  to  the  pleasure  of  a  consociation  (a  tribunal  hereafter 
to  bei  explained),  every  member  of  which  has  a  right  to  pro- 
tract his  inquiries  till  he  is  satisfied.  At  this  time  it  is  absb- 
faltely  necessary,  that  the  candidate  should  appear  unexcep- 
tionable in  his  knowledge,  prudence,  and  piety. 

Before  he  can  become  a  'settled  minister  he  is  invited  to 
preaiii,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  conducting,  for  a  moderate 
number  of  sabbaths.  Divine  service  in  a  destitute  congregation. 
If  both  his  preaching  and  manner  of  life  are  sufficiently  agree- 
able, he  is  invited  to  preach,  as  it  is  termed,  upon  probation ; 
tiiat  is,  to  give  a  fair  and  fidl  exhibition  of  his  talents  and  cha- 
rtcter,  and  to  disclose  his  views  of  the  principal  doctrines 
cbntained  in  the  Christian  system. 
'  Soon   after  this  a  farther  trial  commencen.     A  ■ianding 
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committee  of  the  aasooiation,  within  whose  district  the  societf 
ift  included,  assembles  upon  notice  from  the  society's  com* 
mittee  to  hear  him  preach  a  lecture,  and  to  converse  with  hia 
freely  on  the  topics  mentioned  above.  When  their  inqoimi 
are  ended,  these  ministers  advise  the  society  to  proceed  m 
the  design  of  giving^  him  a  call  or  to  desist,  as  they  find  there 
are,  or  are  not».  any  serious  objections.  After  the  period  of 
his  probation  has  been  sufficiently  extended,  a  legal  meetiag 
of  the  society  is  warned,  for  the  announced  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  they  will  invite  him  to  settle  with  them  m 
the  ministry.  At  this  meeting  every  member  makes  eveiy 
objection  to  the  candidate  and  to  the  proceedings,  which  ht 
thinks  proper.  When  the  deliberation  is  ended,  the  question 
is  put  by  the  n^oderator.  If  it  is  carried  in  the  affirmative 
the  quantum  of  his  salary  is  next  decided.  In  this  particiilat* 
the  society  vote  just  what  they  please,  having  nothing  to  in- 
fluence them  but  their  own  judgment  and  inclinations. 

Immediately  before  this  meeting  of  the  society,  the  chuidl 
assembles  to  determine  whether  they  will  rec^ve  him  as  thdr 
minister.  As  the  prime  relation  between  a  minister  and  his 
fellow-men  is  his  relation  to  the  church,  it  is  indispeniableb 
that  the  question  concerning  this  relation  be  determined  be* 
fore  the  subjects,  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  can  bs 
properly  brought  forward  for  discussion. 

If  both  the  church  and  the  congregation  unite  in  inviting 
him  to  be  their  minister,  certified  copies  of  their  records,  cofr' 
taining  all  these  proceedings,  are  transmitted  to  him,  Whm 
he  has  sufficiently  considered  the  proposals,  he  gives  writlea- 
answers,  which  are  also  recorded  in  the  puUic  books  of  tkp 
church  and  the  society.  If  he  accepts  the  call,  a  day  is  4* 
pointed  for  his  ordination.  The  consociation  of  the  district 
or  a  council  mutually  chosen,  assembles  on  the  moming  of 
the  preceding  day.  He  is  then  exanpined  in  the  numner  al- 
ready mentioned.  If  the  members  of|  the  coMncii  are  satisfied 
with  his  answers,  they  proceed  the  following  day  to  fans  ordi- 
nation. The  parts  of  Uiis  religious  service  are,  a  psahn ;  it 
introductory  prayer ;  a  second  psalm ;  a  sermon,  appropriated 
to  the  occasion;  a  consecrating  prajer,  conjoined  with  ths 
imposition  of  hands  upon  the  candidate ;  a  charge,  in  wbiA 
his.duliei  as  a  minister  are  explained  and  enjoined,  and  th» 
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ehiirch  and  congregation  solemnly  committed  to  his  care; 
sometimes  another  charge  to  them,  explaining  and  enjoining 
their  corresponding  duties ;  the  giving  of  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  in  the  name  of  the  ordaining  council,  as  a  token  of 
their  cheerful  admission  of  him  into  their  Christian  fraternity, 
and  to  the  office  and  privileges  of  a  minister;  a  concluding 
prayer;  a  third  psalm,  or  an  anthem;  and  the  evangelical 
Messing. 

-In  alt  th^  yotes'  above  mentioned'  a  large  majority  muAit 
Goincide.  Three-fourths  constitate  the  smallest  proportion, 
which  in  any  ordinary  case  can  be  supposed.  Often,  the 
opposition  of  a  small  number  of  respectable  individuals  will 
Wt^  ft  sttflSeieiit  reason  to  the  council  for  postponing,  and  in  the 
diA  declitiinj^  th^'  ordination. 

After  a  minister  is  settled,  his  conduct  is  Watched  wiih 
ittbre  attention  than  that  of  any  other  man.  He  must  not 
Mly  be  stibstatatially  free  from  censure,  but,  like  the  wife  of 
CUnar,  linsukpected ;  uniting  and  exemplifying  the  wisdiom  of 
UltB  serpent  and:^the  harmlessness  of  the  dove. 

Notwithstluidin^'  the  rigidness  of  the  laws,  heretofore  r&- 
iditbd,  atid  the  apparent  security  which  they  furnish  to  hini, 
lie  holds  his  place  in  the  congregation,  which  settled  him,  and' 
the  living  attached^  to  it,  by  a  more  precarious  tenure  tfaiin* 
tiiaiof  almost  any  other  man.  Should  a  very  moderate  num- 
ber of  his  parishioners,  should  even  an  individual  of  peculiar 
doMeqttifnce  becoiiie  oppos<^d  to  him,  it  may  in  the  end  be 
the  cause  of  h^  removdi:  His  livirfg^  id  tfa6  mean  thne  fur- 
nishes barely  a  cottlfor^dble  subsistence!  The  ai^erage  salaiy 
<tf  nAiisters  in  Coimecticat,  inchiding  all  the  perquisites  an- 
iMked  to  it,  dbids  not,  I  beffeve,  exceed  four  hundred  doHarff. 
There  are,  perfabps,  from  six  to  ten  within  two  hundred  and 
fifky  dollars.  I^  know  of  but  on^,  which  amounts  to  eleven 
hirfidred  dollars.  When  it  is '  reMembered,  that  the  publi6 
^imtiraent  deibftnd^V'that^^minliter,  in  his  dress  and  manner 
df  living*,  should  arpp^ar  -^s  a  gentleinafn;  and  that  the  price 
of  all  the  means  of  subsistence  has,  during  the  last  twenty-two 
years*,  been  doubled;  it  must  be  seen',  that  such  a  salary  is 
dMBciently  stinted. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

•  1816. 

3d  2 


LETTER  VII. 


Influence  of  the  Clergy  in  Connecticut:   its  Nature  and 

Derivation. 

Dear  Sir; 

Th£  powers  of  a  clergyman,  about  which  so  modi 
has  been  lately  said,  are,  a  power  to  marry  within  the  countj 
in  wbich  he  lives ;  and  a  power,  when  he  is  chosen,  to  pre- 
side as  moderator,  or,  when  he  does  not  preside,  to  vote  in 
ecclesiastical  meetings,  where  none  but  ecclesiastical  subjects 
are  considered.  In  the  meetings  of  his  own  church  he  is  the 
moderator  ex  officio,  I  doubt  not  but  a  multitude  of  those, 
who  read  this  declaration,  will  read  it  with  astonishment 
Hardly  will  they  believe,  that  the  formidable  stories,  the 
alarming  suggestions,  which  have  been  so  often  reiterated 
concerning  the  New- England  hierarchy,  can  have  grown  oat 
of  these  puny  things.  Yet  these  are  the  only  powers  of  a 
New-England  clergyman.  Let  the  men,  who  have  uttered 
these  suggestions,  blush  over  this  account,  if  a  remaining 
solitary  drop  of  crimson  yet  wanders  through  their  cheeks. 

Whence  then,  it  will  he  asked,  is  all  that  clerical  conse- 
quence, about  which  such  a  multitude  of  tongues  have  bees 
so  long  busied  i  That  it  exists  in  some  degree  cannot  be 
doubted ;  or  it  could  not  have  been  made  the  subject  of  io 
much  obloquy,  or  even  of  discussion.  I  will  answer  the  qiMt> 
tion  frankly.  The  real  weight  of  clergymen  in  New-£ngkiid» 
particularly  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  consists  whoUj, 
in  their  influence ;  an  influence  derived  from  their  office  and 
their  conduct 

Their  office  is,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be,  sacred ;  insti- 
tuted by  God  himself;  eminently  useful  to  the  present,  aid 
immensely  important  to  the  future  well-being  of  mankiad. 
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There  is  something  so  reasonable  in  the  consciousness  of  an 
intimate  and  permanent  connection  between  rational  creatures 
and  their  Creator,  and  a  conviction  of  the  duties  owed  by 
them  to  him  and  to  each  other;  something  so  self-recom- 
mendatory in  virtue,  and  so  intuitively  odious  in  sin ;  some- 
thing so  rational  in  accountableness,  so  irresistible  in  the  de- 
cisions of  conscience,  and  so  probable  and  awful  in  the  idea 
of  a  future  retribution;  that  the  mind,  left  to  its  own  views, 
unbiassed  by  adventitious  prejudice,  unperplexed  with  so- 
phistry, and  unhardened  by  habitual  wickedness,  will  admit 
alt  these  things  of  course ;  aud  will  scarcely  think  of  opposing 
either  their  evidence  or  their  influence.  He,  who  with  a  cha- 
racter known  and  approved  approaches  the  mind  with  fair, 
fr^uent,  and  solemn  injunctions  on  these  amazing  subjects, 
wSl,  therefore,  be  respected  instinctively.  When  in  addition 
to  this  he  comes  as  a  messenger  of  God ;  authorized  by  him 
to  explain  them  to  the  understanding,  and  to  impress  them  on 
the  heart;  from  a  book,  written  by  the  Divine  finger;  on  a 
Aay,  in  a  place,  and  on  an  occasion,  made  sacred  by  the  same 
Liaw-giver,  and  accompanied  by  ordinances  supremely  affect- 
ing ;  it  is  impossible,  that  he  should  not  be  an  object  of  vene- 
ration. 

To  this  reverence,  high  endearment  will  be  added,  of  course, 
by  his  presence  in  the  hour  of  sorrow,  in  the  chamber  of  sick- 
ness, and  at  the  bed  of  death.  The  man,  who  is  always  em- 
ployed in  mitigating  distress,  administering  comfort,  and  aiding 
the  return  of  serenity,  cannot  but  be  hailed  as  a  friend  of  no 
30tnmon  character.  Other  men  are  from  necessity  more  or 
less  employed  in  originating  or  enhancing  trouble  to  some  or 
>flier  of  their  fellow-men ;  and  although  occupied,  perhaps, 
[ti  their  duty,  and  praise-worthy  for  performing  it,  are  yet  by 
£b  ordinary  association  of  ideas  regarded  as  sources  of  pain. 
Al  minister  is  active  only  in  the  production  of  enjoyment,  or 
the  alleviation  of  suffering. 

At  the  same  time  he  is  every  man's  minister.  Between 
nm  and  each  of  his  parishioners  a  relation  subsists,  found  in 
10  other  case.  From  this  relation  arises  an  interchange  of 
^flfibctions  and  oflSces  wholly  peculiar,  strongly  endearing,  soon 
"^ii&ered  habitual,  and  easily  regarded  as  indispensable.     He 
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is  the  common  friend;  the  commoii  peace-maker;  the  com- 
mon  father ;  the  general  solicitor  of  chari^  for  the  poor,  of 
assistance  to  the  sick,  and  of  relief  to  the  sufiering;  iba  ge- 
neral instructor  of  the  children  in  wisdom  and  piety;  and,  in 
the  beautiful  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures,  the  shepherd,  who 
guides  the  flock,  and  walks  before  them  in  the  way  to  Hea- 
ven. 

To  these  means  of  influence  his  learning,  pradence,  and 
personal  character,  make  an  important  addition.  By  these  he 
18  placed  in  a  superior*  and,  what  is  not  true  of  any  oikts 
man,  an  uninvidious  light  He  is  no  m^'s  rival  in  the  chase 
for  honour  or  wealth.  The  miser  may  make  his  bargains,  and 
the  candidate  compass  his  election,  without  fearing  any  com- 
petition from  him.  In  his  place,  o^Sce,  and  pecuniary  circnih 
stances,  he  is  fixed ;  and  they  will  neither  be  coveted  nor  en- 
vied by  others. 

Finally,  he  must  possess  an  unspotted  character.  The  cha- 
racter of  a  pleigyman  in  this  country,  like  that  of  the  delicate 
sex,  is  enclosed  by  mounds,  which  he  cannot  safely  pass ;  a^ 
though  he  sees  them  daily  passed  without  the  least  iqjury  to 
themselves  by  other  men  of  fair  reputation.  These  form  a  se- 
curity to  him  of  high  importance,  as  they  keep  him  at  a  dis- 
tance from  danger.  Watched  by  every  eye,  and  exposed  to 
the  censures  of  every  tongue,  he  is  coiaipelled  to  be  on  hit 
guard.  Should  he  trespass,  therefore,  beyond  the  baitings  of 
mere  human  infirmity,  he  must,  to  say  th^  least,  b.^  v^ry  iwt- 
tentive,  or  very  imprudent. 

From  these  observations  you  will  easily  perceive  the  tne 
state  of  this  subject.  The  clergy  of  Connecticut  have  ao 
power,  but  they  have  much  influence ;  an  inBuence,  wiadi 
every  sober  man  must  £^1  to  be  altogether  desirable  in  efeij 
community.  It  is  the  influence  of  wisdom  and  virtae.  Ckf- 
gymen  here  are  i^espected  for  what  t^y  are,  and  for  wfaattk^ 
do ;  and  not  for  any  thing  adventitious  to  themselves  or  ths 
office.  Miserable,  indeed,  must  be  the  state  of  that  socwtj, 
in  which  character  and,  copduct,  known  and  i4)psoye<^  finl  of 
their  proper  influence ;  for  plainly  no  means,  hitherto  fnndthed 
by  the  provid^ce  o^  Grod,  have  so  happily  promojtQd  tib^  wel- 
fare of  mankind.     Order  md  peace  have  hitherto  be^  ^^ 
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UUiM  either  by  force  or  peniutticm,  hf  pcrrer  or  by  iaflaence. 
Who  would  not  rattier  have  his  own  ehildren  hiftoenc^d  fo  &e^ 
htve  welt  than  punished  for  behaving  ill  ?  Who,  that  can 
eiaim  tbe  name  of  a  nMm ;  who,  that  cherishes  a  fnarficle  of 
the  hunumity,  which  derives  its  appdiation  froil  thtft  nam^; 
wii  not  rejoice  to  see  erimes  prerrented  by  the  desk  rather 
than  rewarded  by  the  gtt)bet?  Who  "v^ouid  not  rafther  see 
churches  crowded  than  gaols  ?  .  Happily  fof  themselves  and 
tiieur  children,  the  people  of  this  state  have  chosen  rather  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  crimes  by  tlie  efficacy  o(  religions 
instructioii^  than  to  expect  either  reformation  or  good  order 
ffom  tbe  terrors  of  the  dungeon  or  the  halter. 

Let  me  solicit  you  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  care  and 
eootion,  used  from  the  beginning,  in  introducing  a  candidate 
Hito  the  ministry.  Let  me  then  ask  you,  whether  m  any  busi- 
ness of  human  life  you  have  known  more  prudent,  or  more  ef- 
fectifol  expedients  employed  ?  Is  not  the  utmost  security  here 
attained  of  receiving  only  the  proper  candidates?  If  these 
measures  will  not  ensure  a  learned,  pious,  and  faithful  ministry, 
what  will? 

.  The  ministry  here  is  safe,  also,  from  the  temptations  pre- 
.aented  in  several  other  countries  by  rank  and  opulence.  I 
am  far  ftom  believing,  that  rank  and  opulence  necessarily  con- 
duct those,  by  whom  they  are  possessed,  to  criminal  conduct. 
I  well  know,  that  many  such  persons  have  been  distinguished 
for  their  wisdom  and  piety.  But  you  will  agree  with  me,  that 
these  splendid  objects  involve  serious  temptations.  You  will 
idso  admit,  that,  where  they  are  annexed  to  places  of  any  kind, 
the  votaries  of  wealth  and  splendour  will  covet,  and  not  uh- 
fiequently  obtain  these  places.  It  is  here  beliieved,  and  I  thiiik 
with  no  small  appearance  of  reason,  that  great  secular  enjoy- 
ments would  open  the  desk,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  to 
Ike  intrusion  of  loose  and  woridiy  men.  But  no  devotee  tb 
wealth  or  hoilour  will  be  alltired  into  this  officiB  by  the  salary 
(H)nnected  with  it,  or  the  tenure  on  which  it  is  holden.  T 
neither  deny  nor  doubt,  that  the  former  is  too  small,  and  the 
latter  too  precarious.  As  botk  are,  however,  there  is  proba- 
bly no  class  of  men  nons  unUanleable  than  the  oleigy  of 
CTonneeticut. 


Yoa  are  not  to  eoiiolade»  from  an;  thing  vfaieli  I  ha^e  kiit& 
said,  Aht  minlst^rB  do  ixot  in  the  great  body  of  mstances  con- 
tinoe  firmly  fixed  in  the  places  wh^re  they  are  orij^aDy  aet- 
tted.  Almost  all  of  them  continue  in  their  stations  danDglifer 
unless  when  they  are  voluntarily  exchanged  for  others^  Thk 
fact,  however,  has  its  foundation  chiefly  in  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  people.  Ministers  and  school-masters,  to  a  great 
extent,  form  the  manners ;  and  the  manners'  support  the  mi- 
nisters and  school-masters.  Hence  the  situation  of  ministers 
19- justly  asserted  to  be  stable  and  permanent ;  as  great  a  pro- 
portion of  their  whole  number,  probably,  terminating  life 
where  they  were  originally  settled,  as  in  most  parts,  and  per- 
haps in  any  part  of  the  Christian  world.  The  greatest  source 
of  separation  between  ministers  and  their  people  is  the  small- 
ness  of  their  salaries ;  and  this,  I  confess,  threatens,  at  the 
present  expensive  period,  a  more  numerous  train  of  evils  than 
have  hitherto  been  known  of  a  similar  nature  in  New- Eng- 
land*. 

I  am.  Sir,  &€. 


*  There  is  an  evil  relative  to  this  subject,  aiid  that  of  no  small  mapii- 
tude,  which  has  arisen  from  the  peculiar  state  of  the  country  tince  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  revolution.  During  the  progress  of  that  event, 
the  salaries  of  ministers,  which  had  before  furnished  them,  generally  at  least, 
a  decent  subsistence,  dwindled  to  nothing  by  the  depreciarion  of  the  conti- 
nental  currency.  The  poverty  of  the  country,  produced  by  a  war  of  eight 
years,  prevented  tho  mischief  from  being  remedied,  except  in  part,  fur  a 
considerable  period.  As  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  increased,  the  sala- 
ries of  ministers  were  enlarged,  particularly  of  such  as  were  then  settled, 
with  a  design  to  make  them  adequate  to  their  maintenance.  The  war  in 
Europe  introduced  a  total  change  into  the  economical  aflfaiis  of  this  cooo- 
try.  The  prices  of  labour,  and  of  all  the  necessaries,  tind  many  of  tb«  con- 
veniences of  life,  were  suddenly  doubled  and  trebled.  Salaries  of  course  suni 
again,  in  their  real  value,  to  one  half,  and  one  third,  of  their  original  valoe. 
Farmers,  who  in  most  places  constitute  the  body  uf  parisliioners,  and  whoss 
fiirms  still  supply  them  with  the  same  means  of  supporting  their  familicf, 
are  almost  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  difference  of  the  expense  of  living 
created  by  this  state  of  things.  Men  of  this  class  rarely  make  anj  calcola- 
rions  concerning  the  subject ;  and,  from  mere  ignorance,  are  with  great  r»- 
luctance  induced  to  believe  the  real  state  of  the  fact.  Accordin^y,  soon 
of  them  within  my  knowledge,  having  had  such  calculations  preaented  to 
them,  have  confessed  their  mistakes  concerning  the  subject,  and  tolaUy 
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changed  their  Tiewt  ind  messurM.  It  is  reasonably  belicvtd,  that  sndi 
would  be  the  conduct  of  very  many  others,  were  they  to  possess  the  saoia 
advantages  for  forming  a  just  estimate. 

From  this  state  of  things  it  has  arisen,  that,  although  salaries  have  bean 
materially  increased  in  their  nominal  value,  their  real  value,  as  means  of 
living,  has  been  materially  lessened.  From  the  colonization  of  the  countiy 
to  the  year  1763,  the  stipends  of  ministers,  including  all  the  means  which 
they  possessed  of  supporting  and  educating  their  families,  were  better^ 
throughout  the  country  at  large,  than  they  have  been  at  any  subsequent 
period*. 


•  ^  At  the  prpsent  time  (1880)  the  expense  of  living  is  much  lessened,  and 
tkm  valne  of  salaries  is  proportionally  increased.  «—Pii6. 


•  .vj.-  t 


LETTER  VIIL 


Gonfession  of  Faith,  and  Ariicle$  €f  Church  IHscipKiu, 
agreed  to  at  Saybroot^  in  1708,  by  the  DeUgatee  €f  tie 
Churches.     History  of  the  Proceedings  relative  t^  this 

Subject.     Observations. 

Dear  Sir; 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1708,  the  elders  and 
messengers  of  the  churches  of  Connecticut,  in  New-EnglaiMU 
by  virtue  of  the  appointment  and  encouragement  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  convened  by  delegation  at  Saybrook,  and  una- 
nimously agreed,  "  That  the  confession  of  faith,   owned  and 
consented  unto  by  the  elders  and  messengers  assembled  at 
Boston,  in  New-England,  May  12th,  1680,  being  the  second 
session  of  that  synod,  be  recommended  to  the  honourable  ge- 
neral assembly  of  this  colony,  at  their  next  session,  for  their 
public  testimony  thereto,  as  the  faith  of  the  church  of  this  co- 
lony ;  which  confession,  together  with  the  heads  of  union,  and 
articles  of  the  administration  of  church  government,  herewith 
emitted,  were  presented  unto,  and  approved  and  established 
by  the  said  general  assembly  at  New-Haven,  on  the  14th  of 
October,  1708;* 

The  confession,  here  alluded  to  and  adopted,  is  in  sub- 
stance the  same  with  the  Westminster  and  Savoy  confessions. 

At  the  same  time,  this  synod  agreed  unanimously  upon  ar- 
ticles for  the  administration  of  church  discipline  in  the  churches 
of  the  colony.  Such  of  these  articles  as  are  of  importance  to 
my  design,  and  as  will  be  sufficient  to  give  you  a  just  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  scheme  agreed  upon  by  these  good 
men,  I  will  summarily  exhibit,  and,  as  far  as  may  he,  in  thor 
own  words.  They  acknowledge,  that  there  is  a  catholic  ohun^ 
comprehending  all  who  are  united  to  Christ,  whether  in  Hea- 
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Ten  or  on  Eartd,  but  disclaim  the  notion  of  a  cathoUe  visiUe 
church,  collected  imder  a  visible  common  head»  in  tlus  world. 
•  They  agree,  that  particular  societies  of  irisible  saints,  sta* 
tedly  joined  together  for  communion  in  the  ordinances  of 
Christ,  are  particular  churches,  and  are  to  be  owned  by  each 
othier  as  instituted  churches  of  Christ,  though  differing  in  ap- 
prehensions and  practice  in  some  lesser  things. 

That  none  shall  be  admitted  as  members  but  such  as  are 
knowing  and  sound  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  without  scandal  in  their  lives ;  and,  to  a  judp- 
ment  regulated  by  the  word  of  God,  are  persons  of  visible  ho- 
Ihiess  and  honesty,  credibly  professing  cordial  subjection  to 
JTesus  Christ 

A  competent  number  of  such  persons,  declaring  their  eon- 
tent  and  agreement  to  walk  together  in  the  ordinances  of 
Christ,  become  a  church.  The  members  of  sueh  a  church 
•ugfat,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  live  near  one  another. 

Every  such  church  has  a  right  to  choose  its  own  oflBcers ; 
and,  being  furnished  with  them  agreeably  to  the  Gospel,  has  a 
light  to  exercise  government,  and  to  ^oy  all  the  ordinances 
of  worship  within  itself.  It  belongs  to  the  pastors,  and  other 
flders  of  every  particular  church,  if  such  there  be,  to  rule  and 
govern  ;  and  to  the  brotherhood  to  consent,  according  to  the 
rale  of  the  Gospel.  Professors  are  bound,  when  they  have  an 
opportimity,  to^  join  themselves  as  fixed  members  to  some  par- 
ticular church ;  and  to  continue  steadfast  with  the  said  church, 
its  ministry,  and  ordinances,  until  regulacly  dismissed  and  re- 
commended to  another. 

Viwters  o«ght  to  be  midued  with  competent  leavning^*  ani 
ministerial  gifts,  as  also  with  the  grace  of  G(td ;  to  be^  somiA 
in  judgment ;  not  novice^ ;  without  scandal )  md  such  as  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  wook  of  the  ministry i^  Ordinarilyv  nono 
Qttght  to  be  ordained  to  tW  work  of  the  ministry  biftt  such  as 
are  called  and  chosen  to  it  by  a  particular  church* 

In  tho  businefis  of  calling  and  choosing  a  pastor,  enery  such 
tshnccL  ought  t;o  consult  aiMd  adi^  witia  poatoia  o{  the  neigbo 
bitMiriw^  copgregatioQS..  After  such  obcuice  and  advice,  die 
eaadidate  is  to  be  duly  ordained  and  set  9part  to  bia  ofioe 
over  the  church,  by  which  he  has  been  called.  CandkbitQa 
M  ^  minifitiiy  ongbit.  in,  oqdMiiiQI  c«IMi^  t0c  gJm  proofi^of 
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tlieir  gifts,  and  fitness  for  the  ministry,  to  ministers  of  known 
abilities. 

Ecclesiastical  censures  are  admonition  and  excommnm- 
cation. 

Admonition,  in  case  of  private  offences,  is  to  be  performed 
according  to  Matt,  xvm,  15,  16,  17 ;  and,  in  case  of  publie 
offences,  openly  before  the  church.  If  the  offender  is  peni- 
tent, all  farther  proceedings  cease  ;  if  not,  after  all  due  means 
have  been  used  to  bring  him  to  repentance,  he  is  to  be  ex- 
communicated. 

If  a  member,  not  otherwise  scandalous,  fully  withdraw  and 
separate  himself  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  die  church 
may  justly  declare  itself  discharged  of  any  farther  inspectioo 
over  him. 

Particular  churches  ought  to  exercise  care  and  tendemen 
towards  each  other. 

Pastors  ought  to  have  frequent  meetings,  for  the  porpose  of 
strengthening  the  hearts  and  the  hands  of  each  other. 

No  particular  church  is  to  be  subordinate  to  another ;  and 
no  church,  nor  its  officers,  are  to  exercise  power  over  another 
church  and  its  officers. 

Members  of  a  particular  church  may  have  communion  widi 
another  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  except  when  lying 
under  some  imputation. 

No  church  is  to  blamed  for  its  proceedings  by  another,  un- 
til after  it  shall  have  been  heard. 

The  office  of  a  deacon  is  of  Divine  appointment ;  and  it  be- 
longs to  that  office  to  receive,  lay  out,  and  distribute  the  alms 
of  the  church,  by  the  direction  of  the  pastor  and  bretfaren,  if 
need  be. 

Some  persons  believe  that  there  is,  and  some  that  there  is 
not,  such  an  office  as  that  of  ruling  elders.  The  synod  de- 
clared, that  this  difference  of  opinion  should  make  no  breadi 
among  themselves. 

In  weighty  and  difficult  cases,  ministers  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted ;  and  both  the  elders  and  members  of  particular  cbmdMi 
ought  to  have  a  reverential  regard  to  their  judgments,  and  not 
to  dissent  therefrom  without,  apparent  grounds  from  the  word 
of  God. 
We  think   ourselves   obliged  to  pray  continiially  ibr  die 
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blessing  of  God  upon  our  rulers.  We  ought  to  yield  them 
subjection  and  support.  If  they  please  at  any  time  to  call  to- 
gether any  number  of  us,  and  require  an  account  of  our  af- 
fairs, and  the  state  of  our  congregations,  we  shall  most  readily 
express  all  dutiful  regard  to  them  herein. 

As  to  what  appertains  to  soundness  of  judgment  in  matters 
of  faith,  we  esteem  it  sufficient,  that  a  church  acknowledge 
the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  the  perfect  and  only 
rule  of  faith  and  practice  ;  and  own  either  the  doctrinal  part 
of  those  commonly  called  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England, 
or  the  confession  or  catechism,  shorter  or  larger,  compiled  by 
€hie  assembly  at  Westminster,  or  the  confession  agreed  on  at 
the  Savoy,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  said  rule. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  bear  a  Christian  respect  to  all 
Christians,  according  to  their  several  ranks  and  stations,  though 
not  of  our  persuasion  or  communion. 

To  those,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  Christihti 
religion,  or  of  vicious  conversation,  we  will  endeavour  to  Ex- 
plain the  doctrine  of  fife,  and,  to  our  utmost,  persuade  them 
to  be  reconciled  to  God. 

Such,  as  appear  to  have  the  essential  requisites  to  church 
communion,  we  shall  willingly  receive  them  in  the  Lord,  not 
troubling  them  with  disputes  about  lesser  matters. 

Articles  for  the  administration  pf  church  discipline,  unani- 
monsly  agreed  upon  by  the  synod  at  the  sathe  time  and  place : — 

The  elder  or  elders  of  a  particular  church,  with  the  eon- 
sent  of  the  brethren,  are  to  exercise  the  discipline  of  the 
Gospel  in  relation  to  all  scandals  that  fall  out  within  the  same. 
In  ciases  of  difficulty,  advice  should  be  asked  of  the  elders  in"^ 
the  neighbourhood,  before  they  proceed  to  censure. 

The  churches  shall  consociate  for  mutual  assistance  in  fbeir 
ecclesiastical  concerns.  The  pastors  and  churches' of  a  county 
shall  form  one,  or,  if  they  judge  mieet,  more  than  one  con-^ 
sociatioa. 

AH  cases  of  scandal  within  the  consociational  limits,  wheji 
there  shall  be  need  of  a  Council  for  (he  determmation  ofthexf^^ 
flfiall  be  brought  before  the  consociation. 

Nothing  shall  be  deemed  an  act  or  judgment  of  a  consocia- 
tion, which  hath  not  a  major  part  of  the  elders  concurring*  nd 
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sttch  a  iramber  of  the  messengera  or  delegates  present,  m  to 
cottstitiite  a  majority  of  the  whole. 

A  trial  before  a  consociation  shall  be  final ;  and  the  coiiso>> 
oiation  shall  see  their  judgment  doly  executed  agre^bly  to 
the  word  of  God. 

If  any  pastor  and  church  refuse  conformity  to  such  a  jadg- 
ment>  they  shall  be  reputed  guilty  of  scandalous  contempt; 
asd  the  sentence  of  noA-communion  shall  be  declared  againMf 
tfaem ;  and  the  diurches  aite  to  approve  of  the  said  sentence 
by  withdrawing  from  the  eonnn  union  of  sock  pastor  mat 
oinunch. 

If  any  case  of  difficulty  shall  arise  in  any  church,  tbe  cAinrdi, 
or  the  minister  or  member  aggrieved;  shsdl  apply  to  the  conae^ 
tiation  to  which  said  church  belongs,  which,  if  they  see  cause, 
shall  thereupon  convene,  hear,  and  determine  the  case.  If 
the  consociation  shall  judge  it  best,  they  may  call  upon  an- 
•tfier  consociation  in  the  same  ooUnQ^ ;  or,  if  there  be  none,  in 
a  neighbouring  comit\',  to  sit  with  them ;  and  this  united  bod^ 
riiall  hear,  judge;  determine,  and  finally  issu^  slich  case  ae^ 
cording  to  the  word  of  God. 

A  particular  church,  in  which  any  difiiculty  shall  arise,  may 
call  the  consociation  to  which  it  belioilgs,  before  a  sentence  is 
pronounced.  But  this  may  not  be  dbne  by  an  offending  bro* 
ther  without  consent  of  the  church. 

Every  church  may  choose  one  or  two  delegates  to  represent 
them  in  the  consociation,  who  are  to  stand  until  others  shal 
be  chosen. 

Consociations  have  power  to  adjourn  themselves,  as  need 
shall  be,  for  the  space  of  one  year  after  their  first*  session,  atid 
no  longer.  The  moderator  of  a  consociation,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  any  two  ministers  belonging  to  it,  taay-sommoli 
a. special  meeting;  or,  in  case  of  the  moderator's  death,  two 
ministers  of  the  consociation  slredl  have  the  sanfe  power. 
Every  consociation  is  empowered  to  form  rules  for  its  own 
proceedings.  A  person,  regularly  complained  of  to  a  con* 
sociation,  or  a  witness  to  such  complaint,  being  reg^iriariy  no- 
tified to  appear,  who  shaH  refuse  or  neglect  to  appear  at  the 
time  and  place  specified^  shall,  unless  a  satisfactory  reason  be 
given  to  the  consociation,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  seanddov 
toMtempt: 
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The  miiiiateitt  of  each  coanty  shall  be  formed  into  one  ont^ 
9|ore  asftociationg,  as  they  shall  see  cause;  shall  assemble* 
ISipoe  a  year  at  least,  at  such  time  and  place  as  they  shalE 
appointp  to  consult  concerning  the  duties  of  their  office,  and 
tjhe  cprnmon  interest  of  the  churches ;  shall  consider  and  re*^ 
aolve  questions  and  cases  of  importance,  presented  by  themr 
selves  or  others ;  and  shall  have  power  to  examine  and  recom"< 
mend  (i.  e.  to  license)  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

The  said  associated  pastors  shall  take  notice  of  any  ainong^ 
"Qipniselves,  accused  before  them  of  scandal-  or  heresy ;  shall 
tsxamine  the  matter  carefully ;  and,  if  they  find  just  occasion^ 
shall  direct  the  calling  of  the  consociation,  where  such  of^ 
fenders  shall  be  duly  proceeded  against. 

The  said  associated  ministers  shall  be  consulted  by  desti- 
tute churches,  belonging  to  their  association;  and  shall  re- 
oommend  to  them  such  persons  as  may  be  fit  to  be  called 
und  settled  in  the  ministry  among  them,  and  if  such  destitute 
cjbmrches  shall  not  seasonably  call  and  settle  ministers  among. 
t|iem,  the  said  associated  pastors  shall  lay  such  cases  before 
tl^^  general  assembly;  that  they  may  take  such  order  coft-- 
ooming  them  as  shall  be  found  necessary  for  their  peace  andi 
edification. 

It  is  recommended  as  expedient,  that  all  the  associations  of 
ttus  colony  meet  in  a  general  association,  by  their  respective 
4eleg?ites,  one  or  more  out  of.  each  association,  once. a  year; 
the  first  meeting  to  be  at  Hartford  at  the  time  of  the  general: 
election,  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof;  and  so  annually,  in; 
all  th^  counties  successively,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
wid.  delegates  in  their  annual  meeting  shall  appoint* 

You  have  .here  the  system  of  faith,  communion,  anddis- 
upline,  unanimously  adopted  by  a  synod,  formed  by  delegatioii^ 
of(aU  the  ministers  and  churches  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut.^ 
A  short  history  of  this  subject  will  place  it  in  a  more  conspi* 
cuous.  light  ,. 

Th^  trustees  of  Yale  college,  being  met  at  Guilford,  March 
17th,  1703j,  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  ministers;  proposing: 
tpthaycv  a, general  synod  of  all  the  churches  in  the  colony,  to 
g^vp  th^  joint  consent  to  a. confession  of  faith,  after  the  ex^^ 
afflf^e  of  th^  synod  in  Bgston  in  1680. 
.  Thi»,pJCQp9sal.|ira4.iwvec8aUy;  aooeptable ; .  andr-.tha  miwistiMni 
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and  chmchet  of  the  several  coantieB  met  in  yolmiterj 
datioD»  and  gaye  their  consent  to  the  Westminister  and 
Savoy  confessions  of  faith ;  and  agreed  upon  certain  mles  of 
union  in  discipline,  which  were  designed  to  be  preparatoiy  to 
a  general  synod.  Still  there  was  no  visible,  ackBOwiedg6d» 
and  authoritative  bond  of  union  among  them ;  and  the  diaad- 
vantages*  necessarily  attendant  upon  a  want  of  system,  weie 
felt  to  a  considerable  extent.  Where  there  is  no  general 
rule  acknowledged*  different  bodies  will  of  coarse  make  dif- 
fierent,  and  often  clashing  rules  for  their  own  regulatioo. 
Where  there  is  no  common  scheme  of  proceeding,  almost  aB 
proceedings  will  be  iiregular  and  imperfect  In  snch  a  stale 
of  tlungs  it  is  vain  to  expect  harmony  or  hiq>piness. 

-  Accordingly,  a  variety  of  inconveniences  sprang  np  year 
by  year  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  from  this  source ;  aid 
both  the  clergy  and  laity  felt  them  deeply.  The  venerable 
Hooker,  whose  opinions  were  almost  oracular,  observed  with 
great  earnestness  about  a  week  before  his  death,  Jnly  7th, 
1647,  "  We  must  agree  upon  constant  meetings  of  aunisien^ 
md  settle  the  consociation  of  churches,  or  else  we  are  un- 
done." Soon  after  his  death,  the  ministers  of  CoimeetiGat 
formed  themselves  generally  into  associations. 

<  The  heads  of  agreement,  drawn  up  and  assented  to  by  the 
muted  ministers  in  England,  called  Presbyterian  and  Ceo- 
gregational,  in  1692,  were  highly  approved  in  this  countiy; 
and  contributed  to  increase  the  disposition  in  favour  of  esta- 
blishing a  scheme  of  faith  and  discipline  here. 

In  May,  1708^  the  legisl#ture  passed  an  act,  requiring  the 
ministers  and  churches  to  meet  by  delegation  at  Saybrook,  at 
ttke  next  commencement  to  be  held  there,  and  form  an  eoela^ 
siastical  constitution.  This  they  were  directed  to  present  to 
tiie  legislature  at  their  session  at  New-Haven,  the  following 
October,  to  be  considered  of,  and  confirmed  by  them. 

In  the  same  iact  they  directed  the  ministera  and  chmcbes  of 
the  colony  to  meet  (the  churches  by  delegation)  in  the  couatj 
towns  of  their  respective  counties;  there  to  consider 
agre«  upo«r;tt|^  rulefbfoi.the  lOl^flglitBWtsof. 
diae^liae^^Flttoh^^lhey  shwJMr  judgli'-eMifoiviabl^  fo  the^wioid 
of  God,  and  to  appoint  4wo  or  more  of  thehr  nnadi^r  to 
the  syiK>d  al  Saybrookii    Tbay  abo^iieoted  the  iqpnod  la< 
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BfUre.tberemilts^ofr  these  eGokaiattieidBMetiilg8jof:-(iie  aevenl 
OQittities;  «ad  out  of  them  to  draw  a  form  of  ecoleajiastieiil 
^fipoipfae»t  ..Theexpensea  pf  all  these  meetiDgs  were  to/b6 
d^fe^ed  oi^litrf'-the  pabliG'^eaauryk  .  -  . 
,.'Tiie.S3rfttemi>agiieed  upon^  bjr  the  •sy&od  was  presentedrto 
thftlesiAlatote  at  the  time  specified :  •  upon  which  they. passed 
tj^.-Cbllowing-'aetrm^-Y  r  'n- 

-lAt  a  general  couri/holdea 'OtNeivi^IIa^eti,  Oeiober  170B: ' 
,  .The  iwerend  mioisters^  delegilteB.  from   the   elders   and 
laecnengCTs  of  .thisj^oivemment^.  met  ai  Sqrbrook,  SeptemMr 
9llh^vl7A8i  .having  presented  tAitfaislBasemhljt  a^Coafeinieo  o^ 
Faith,  and  HnaAiof  ^(ynniTmimf,  Tinff-rrgiihirinnn  in  thn  ntt 
■Muistii^tiop-  oi'  oharcli  disoipliae»  as  neanimously  i^jxeed  and 
ccNsnented  t[>  by:the.e)dersaikd>chnr^hesiiiL'thi8  government;! 
this  assemUjr^  doth /dedare^ their  -great  apptdbatiomof  safch  an: 
happy  agreement;  and  do -ordain^  thatatlthe  cdnardies  idthili 
Ibia 'government^  that  are  or  shiA  be  thus  united  in  deotmiB^. 
w^iaiship^!  wuA  diBOfiiuej  be^  and  S^  jdie  futurftshaB  ^,  owiD0d^ 
and  aekno wledged,:  and  established  by  low^  *  proyided  ahrayi^ 
that  nothoig.-  hereio  shall  be  intended  or  coDStmed  to  hinder 
or  prevent  any  society  or  ehuroby  that  is  or  shatlbe  aUowed 
bj  the  laws  of' this  government^'  wha  soberbf  differ'  or  dissdtit 
firom  the  united  ohurehei  heteby  established^  frwa  exerdising' 
irofship  and  ^iscipiine  iqt  their,  owB'  way;  absofding  'to  Ifaeir 
ccHueieooes.  ■■' '>•'■  "*  '■•'■■  ■         .  ••  •  •  »■.».  ^^      •*'.>■•. •.'.:•»:■ 

A  true  copy,  Test^  i  <  ^^  ■•     • 

'^  EiiBAZAE  KiMttBiiLv^  Secretary. 

I  win  now  ojake-a  few  observations  on  this,  scheme.  •  You 
\)aafe  here  an  exact  account  of  the  eccl^iastical  authority  and 
pqwer  of  two  eeclesiastiGal  judicalones -estabiiriled  ia^  the 
itate  of  Coimectiout ;  a  partiealar  church  and  a  eonsocialien, 
A.  particular  churchy  with  its  pastor  at  its  head,  has  the  power 
of  exercising  the  discipline  of  the  Grospel  with  respect  to  all 
icandab,  which  take  ptoce  among  its  members^  With  respect 
KO'this  sidbjeot  it  is  declared  to  be  the  province  of  the  pa^r. 
to^ethef  widi  the  rutiag  elders,  wherev^  they  exBt,  to  gi>- 
refu;  and  that  of  the  brotfierhood  to  consent  and  of  course^  if 
jhey  aaa  voiDoas^n,  to  diMent.   'Ttns  constihites  tiHt>  ^diiliBdl  - 

TOL.  IV.  2   E         • 
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powera ;  one  of  which  (the  elder  or  elders)  is  to  originate  de^ 
cisions ;  and  the  other  has  the  right  of  a  yeto  with  reapect  to 
every  decision.  This  certainly  is  a  judicatory,  attended  with 
circumstances  of  extreme  delicacy ;  far  should  the  hrodicriiood 
refuse  their  consent,  the  measures  originated  most  regafanrlj 
tall.  It  might  not  nnnatnrally  be  expected,  that  in  sneh  a 
difision  of  authority  most  measures,  actually  proposed,  would 
fail.  The  Tery  same  is,  however,  the  constitution  of  eveiy  re- 
presentative  government,  so  far  as  a  veto  is  concerned ;  each 
branch  of  the  legislature  having,  of  course,  a  negative  upon 
the  other.  Here,  also,  each  branch  has  additionalhr  the  power 
of  originating  measures. 

"  At  the  same  time  this  appears  to  be  a  mode  of  eci^emafticd 
government  founded  upon  the  Scriptures.  St.  P^ul,  in  SCcff*. 
ii,  6,  says,  "  Sufficient  to  such  a  man  (the  incestuous  perBou, 
mentioned  in  a  former  epistle)  is  this  punishment  (t.  e.  ex- 
communication), which  was  infficted  of  many;**  cnre  rm 
leXMvojv,  by  the  majority;  The  mqority  of  the  members  of 
the  church  at  Corinth  were,  therefore,  active  as  an  audiori- 
tative  power,  in  inflicting  this  punishment.  As  this 
action  was  approved  by  St.  Paul  without  any 
it  should  seem  certain,  that  it  must  have  been  agreeable  to 
(he  will  of  God ;  and  must,  therefore,  be  a  rule  for  idl  other 
churches. 

Whatever  is  scriptural  is  right ;  and  will  ordinarily  be  soo- 
cesstul.  Accordingly,  no  churches,  it  is  believed,  have  a 
stricter  or  more  efficacious  discipline  than  those  of  Conneo- 
ticut.  None  witldn  my  knowledge,  amounting  to  an  eqoai 
number,  have  so  strict  a  discipline.  Even  ours,  however,  n 
less  exact  in  many  instances  than  a  good  man  totM  MA. 
From  the  decision  of  the  church  an  appeal  lies,  in  tihe  eases  spe- 
cified, to  the  consociation ;  and  from  that  of  the  consomtioB 
a  kind  of  half  appeal,  in  caTses  of  great  difficulty  to  a  bodf 
formed  partly  of  the  consociation,  which  has  already  bond 
and  determined  the  cause,  and  partly  of  a  neighbouring  eo^ 
sociation,  invited  to  act  as  assessors.  This  certainly  is  an  ah* 
surdity  in  the  system.  There  is  little  reason  to  befieve.  Ait 
those,  who  have  once  heard  and  adjudged  a  case,  will 
from  their  adjudication ;  perhaps  the  less  reason*  the 
patiendy  and  carefully  the  cause  has  been  heard*     ShoaU 
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tbe  aMesflOra  judge  differently  from  the  origioal  tribunal, 
tlieve  will  be  eonsociatian  againsi  o^maodiatioB,  and  sentence 
ngauut  sentence*  Both  parties  will,  therefore,  feel  them- 
arires  completely  justified;  and  the  contention,  whatever  it 
may  be,  will  be  still  undecided ;  at  least  so  far  as  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  the  interested  persons  are  concerned* 

The  reasons,  why  an  appeal  lies  from  a  particular  church  to 
a  consociation,  are,  the  supposed  incompetency  of  the  church 
to  judge  in  certain  cases;  or  the  apprehension  of  biases; 
particularly,  where  the  parties  differ  materially  in  weight  of 
eharacter,  influence,  and  the  number  and  power  of  their  'COBt- 
nections.  The  same  reasons  would. in  some  instances  make 
an  appeal  equally  necessary  from  a  consociation  to  a  higher 
tribimal.  These,  I  acknowledge,  will  be  few;  still  they  will 
exist.  For  the  decision  of  such  cases  a  general  consociation 
aeems  necessary  to  complete  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Conr 
■acticut  As  the  system  is^  however,  the  affairs  of  the  chiurph 
Itfnre  generally  gone  on  with  much  harmony  and  good  orders 
mat  always,  it  must  be  i^onfessed,  with  equal  harmony;  yet 
pcobably  with,  as  few.  diflSculties  as  can  be  found  elsewhere. 

Anciently,  ruling  elders  eixisted  in  many  of  the  churchps^ 
New-England.  At  the  preseutt  time  there  b  not  a  single  of* 
fioer,  of  this  description,  .in  any  congregational  church  in  this 
<M>untiy.  This  I  think  unhappy.  Such  offices  plainly  existed 
in  the  apostolical  Hme^s-  This  is  explicitly  declared  by  St.  Paul^ 
ITim.T,  17;  Boogi.  adi,  8;  and  ICor^jui,  28«  They  are  also 
aofficiently.  alhided  to  by  several  of  the  fathers ;  particularly  by 
Ignatius,  Hilary,  Cyprian^  and  Augustine. 

The  general  associatiod  of  Connecticut  is  a  body  merefy 
advisory;  yet  its .  recommendations  have  no  small  part  of  the 
efficacy  derived  from  authoriiy.  The  business  transacted  ^  fay 
it^  with  one  eiLcefiftion^  consists  in  a  general  superintendanca 
^-ihfi  prudential  a&irs  of  the  churches;  in  reoetving  ap^ 
plieations  from  the  .several  ministers,  individudly  and  asso- 
ciated; and  from  "the:  several  churches,  particular  or  conso- 
aiated,  concerning  their  respective  interests,  or  the  general 
•oelesiastical  interests  of  the  state ;  and  giving  their  advice, 
veeommending  such  measures  originally  as  they  judge  to  be 
baaefieial,  &c.  &c. 

■■«■■'■■  m)  m    ^ 
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.  The  exception,  which  I  mentioned  above,  is  this ;  the  g^ 
neral  association  is  the  incorporated  missionary  society  of  the 
state.  Their  executive  business,  in  this  character,  is  trans- 
acted by  a  board  of  trustees,  annually  chosen  by  them,  and 
ttumally  reporting  to  them  whatever  they  have  done*. 

The  general  association  also  appoint  committees  of  cer- 
tification, in  all  the  particular  associations,  for  the  purpose  of 
certifying,  authoritatively,  the  good  standing  and  charact^  of 
ministers,  or  licentiates,  within  their  bounds,  intending  to  tra- 
vel and  reside  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
•odier  congregational  churches  in  the  United  States.  A  cer- 
tifleate  from  either  of  these  committees,  each  of  which  con- 
sists of  an  individual,  gives  the  person  certified  a  regular  ac- 
cess to  tiie  desk,  wherever  he  may  be,  and  churcheB  may  have 
occasion  for  his  labours.  The  general  association  also  re- 
ceives annually  a  particular  account  of  the  state  of  reUgioo, 
ministers,  and  churches,  in  their  respective  districts,  -from  aM 
its  members,  which  consist  of  two  delegates  from  each  of  the 
dnrteen  associations  in  this  state ;  three,  four,  or  five,  firoB 
the  genial  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  chnich,  two  firom 
the  general  association  of  Massachusetts;  two  firom  that  of 
New- Hampshire ;  and  one  from  the  g^eneral  convention  of 
Vermont;  all  tiiese  bodies  being  united  in  a  common  bond  of 
onion  for  general  purposes,  affecting  them  all.  The  general 
association  of  Connecticut  sends  a  corresponding  number  ai 
delegates  to  these  several  ecclesiastical  bodies.  All  these 
delegates  have,  in  every  case,  the  same  rights  of  deliberatiBg 
and  voting.  This  union  may  be  considered  as  a  aerions  im- 
provement in  the  ecclesiastical  afiairs  of  the  United  Stales. 
It  has  extensively  become  a  source  of  unity,  cordialitjr,  moie 
expanded  and  liberal  views,  and  more  generous  affectioai. 
At  the  same  time  it  spreads  everjrwhere,  brings  up  to  public 
view  whatever  of  importance  is  done,  or  needs  to  be  done, 
to  promote  religion;  gives  energy  to  all  its  frieDds,  and  pie- 
sents  serious  discouragements  to  its  enemies.  It  also  pie- 
vents  the  depredations  of  uaauthorixed  preachers,  by  making 
4  regular  certificate  from  the  proper  aathority  indispensable 

*  In  1816,  the  general  association  became  also  the  domestic 
society  of  the  state. 
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to  erery  preacher,  in  order  to  his  admission  into  the  desk, 
wherever  he  is  a  stranger. 

I  cannot  here  omit  mentioning  the  Catholicism  of  this 
synod.  One  of  the  heads  of  agreement,  mentioned  above, 
•and  unanimously  adopted  by  them,  is  this :  **  We  esteem 
it  Sufficient*  that  a  church  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  the  perfect  and  only  rule  of  fsStb  and  prac- 
tice: and  own  either  the  doctrinal  part  of  th6se,  commonly 
called  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England ;  or  the  coi^- 
fession,  or  catechisms,  compiled  by  the  assembly  at  West- 
minster; or  the  confession  agreed  on  at  the  Savoy,  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  said  rule." 

When  we  remember  how  many  suflTerings  the  immediate 
ancestors  of  these  men  had  experienced  from  the  hands  of 
those,  who  ruled  in  the  English  church,  and  how  easily  men 
become  hostile  to  every  thing  associated  with  those,  by  whom 
they  suppose  themselves,  or  theirs,  to  have  been  injured ;  it 
is  certainly  a  proof  of  a  disposition,  much  more  moderate  than 

'  tfmt  which  has  been  generally  attributed  to  the  religious  peo- 
ple of  New- England,  that  this  synod  has  unanimously  said, 
^'  As  to  what  appertains  to  soundness  of  judgment  in  matters 
of  faith,  we  esteem  it  sufficient,  that  a  church  acknowledge 
the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  practice ;  and  own  die  doctrinal  part  of  those,  com- 

'  monly  called  the  articles  of  ihe  church  of  England,  to  be 
agreeable  to  said  rule.'' 

Permit  me  fnrther  to  observe,  that  ike  divines  in  England, 
who  formed  the  heads  of  agreement,  and  the  synod  at  Say- 
brook,  and  let  me  add  the  great  body  of  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  ministers,  who  have  lived  in  this  country  since 
that  time,  have  thought  your  articles  sufficiently  Galvinistic 
for  them;  so  much  so,  that  they  placed  them  on  the  same 
level  with  the  Westminster  and  Savoy  confessions  of  faith. 
These,  I  am  well  aware,  will  not  be  acknowledged  as  a  de- 
cisive tribunal  in  this  case.  An  impartial  one  I  think  they 
most  be  acknowledged. 

The  business  of  ordaining  ministers,  and  all  that  pertains 

i^'to  it,  is  here  appropriately  the  province  of  a  consociation. 

,This  body  takes  cognizance  of  ihe  call  given  by  the  church 
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and  congregation,  the  answers  of  llie  candidate,  the  propo- 
sals for  his  support,  and  all  the  circamstances  of  the  case, 
which  may  contribute  to  render  his  union  with  the  people 
happy  or  unhappy,  and  himself  useful  or  unusefiil  to  them. 
They  also,  as  has  been  heretofore  obsenred,  examine  his  qua- 
lifications for  the  ministry ;  literary,  religious,  and  prndentiaL 
From  all  ttiese  tUngs  they  make  up  their  judgment,  wluch 
is  final ;  and  their  proceedings  are  all  recorded  by  their  stand- 
ing clerk. 

I  am.  Sir,  8cc. 


LETTER  IX. 


iJomparison  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  England  with  thq^ 
in  New-England^  English  Representations  of  the  State 
of  Religion  here  refuted. 

Dbar  Sir; 

In  the  Christiaii  Observer  for  November  and  De« 
cember,  1811,  I  have  found  a  Review  of  Letters  to  Mr. 
Perceval  on  the  State  of  the  Established  Church  of  England. 
The  observations,  contained  both  in  the  Letters  and  the  Re- 
view, are  too  intimately  connected  with  my  design  of  de- 
fending, so  far  as  truth  and  candour  will  permit,  my  own 
country,  and  of  illustrating  its  situation  by  compaiiag  it  vnth 
that  of  yours,  with  respect  to  the  $ame.things»  to  be  neglected 
on  the  present  occasion.     I  beg  you  to  believe,  sir,  because 
it  is  true,  that  although  an  American,  a  republican,  and  a 
Presbyterian,  I  take  no  pleasure  in  the  humiliation  of  your 
church,  or  the  country  in  which  it  is  established.     Nor  will 
it  be  any  part  of  my  design  at  the  present  time  to  enhance 
or  enjoy  the  calamities  of  either.     To  see  your  country  vir- 
tuous and  happy,  and  your  church  restored  to  the  highest  reli- 
gious excellence  and  moral  distinction  which  it  has  ever  en- 
joyed, will  hardly  give  a  more  sincere  pleasure  to  any  Eng- 
lishman than  to  me#..  While  I  remember  any  thing,  I,  shall 
not  forget  that  it  is  the  country  "  avorum  meorum,  atavorum, 
et,  omnium,  a,  quibus  genus  duciter  meum/'    The  subjects, 
.  which  I  shall  briefly  touch,,  and  with  respect  to  which  I  shall 
.institute  an  informs^  comparison  between  our  circumstances 
and.yourB,  ;are,tbe  fqllowing;  f^nmng;  as  you  will  see,  only  a 
port  of  those  menti^n^d  by,,the  writ^; — rthe  state  of  the  uni- 
^yersities;  examj,Bationfo^.Qrdera;  dispppal  of  patronage  in  the 
church ;  neglect  of ,  ecclesyj^stical ;  4J^ipline ;  neglect  ^for  care- 
qjiessness  ip  the  pastor^  (\tttie#4  and  want  of  clinrchefl^ 
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On  the  first  of  these  subjects  the  writer  says,  that  **  thoe 
ore  more  vice  and  profligacy  of  maimers  connteflaiieed  at  the 
uiiyersities  tfian  would  be  snflTered  to  take  place  amoi^  its 
members  afterwards,  when  they  arrive  at  situations  in  Kfe, 
which  present  no  positive  restraints ;  and.  that  the  scenes  ii 
liot  and  debauchery,  which  pass  unnoticed,  or  at  least  are  in- 
effectually noticed,  by  those  who  cannot  be  ignorant  of  thm, 
would  in  the  metropolis  subject  the  perpetratcns  to  the  ccr- 
lection  of  the  police.**  These  evils  he  also  attribotes  to  ''  the 
example  of  too  many  among  the  preceptors."  He  iJ«^  sajs, 
**  Chapel  is  not.attenc|^  till  it  is  half  over.  Manjr^  than 
intoxicated,  as  to  a  roU-call ;  and  although-tfitf  ^usmnption  of 
the  Lord^s  Supper  is  peremptory  on  the  students,  no  care  is 
taken  to  teach  them  its  importance." 

These,  sir,  are  unpleasant  declarations.  Sndi  an  account 
concerning  any  college  in  this  country  would  be  a  libel.  Al- 
most all  our  students  are  decent  in  their  deportment,  most  of 
them  are  irreproachable,  and  not  a  small  number  of  tbem  re- 
ligious. Nor  can  any  known  scandalous  conduct  pass  with- 
out a  sufficient  reprehension.  At  the  same  time,  the  great 
body  of  them  are  industrious ;  and  many  of  them  inteosrij 
laborious. 

I  know  not,  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  any  person,  in  New- 
England,  who  appeared  at  church  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The 
great  body  of  our  students  are  always  at  prayers  and  poUic 
worship  in  the  proper  season,  and  behave  ususJly  in  a  decent 
and  reverential  manner. 

The  Letter-writer  says,  that  "  the  assumption  of  the  hatSs 
Supper  is  peremptory  upon  the  student  ;**  that  is,  as  I  suppose, 
that  they  are  required  peremptorily  to  partake  of  the  Lotd's 
Supper  at  stated  seasons.  This  requisition  is  certainly  un- 
happy. No  person  ought  ever  to  appear  at  Aat  oidinaBce, 
unless  he  is  in  his  own  view  hopefully  a  Chrstian.  AH  attend- 
ance of  this  nature  ought  to  be  only  voluntary.  No  !«■*■" 
power  can  meddle  here ;  no  unhallowed  feet  intrude.  Penait 
me  to  say,  that  this  requisition,  of  itself,  by  making  the  attend- 
ance in  question  an  object  of  human  law,  like  that  upon  recitih 
tions,  lectures,  or  other  academical  employments,  degrades  refi- 
gion,  in  her  most  sacred  exercises,  to  a  merely  secular  character, 
and  prepares  the  students  to  esteem  her  duties  of  no  ^uperier 
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importance.  I  cannot  wonder,  that  students  nnder  such  a  re- 
quisition should  be  ready  to  trifle  with  ike  whole  subject,  and 
find  in  it  Kttle  or  no  restraint  upon  their  vicious  piropensities. 

With  respect  to  Examination  for  Orders,  the  Letter-writer 
goes  OB,  *'  So  very  lax  has  become  the  examination  for  orders, 
that  there  is  no  man,  who  has  taken  a  degree  at  the  uniTersity» 
who  cannot  reckon  on  ordination  as  a  certainty,  whatever  his 
attaimnents  in  learning,  morals,  religion,  &c.— Speaking  ge- 
nerally, I  believe  the  only  qualifications  are,  to  be  able  to  con- 
stme  a  chapter  in  the  Greek  Testamenl,  and  answer  a  few 
questions -out  of  Grotiils;^    'At  i^  iMioMttt'raili  astonished: 
IJiave  been  ahMi]^s'lft^ght  to  \kikett,  that  "^e'eleiiQr  of  the 
Eiqilish  church  were,  as  a  body,  at  least  decently  le^lmed ; 
and  when  Englishmen  in  this  country  speak  of  our  clergymen 
witii  contempt,  in  comparison  with  their  own ;  and  when  Eng- 
Ibh  writers  of  travels  declare,  that  we  have  neither  learning 
nor  eloquence,  it  seems  almost  necessarily  concluded,  tiiat 
diey  have  been  accustomed  to  much  of  botfi  in  their  native 
land.     Paley,  and  many  odier  respectable  English  writers  in 
flfiodem  times;  and  Hooker,  Burnet,  and  others,  in  those 
which  were  more  ancient;  have  complained  with  not  a  little 
feeling  concerning  the  ignorance  of  many  of  your  clergymen; 
^  by  reason  whereof,"  says  die  venerable  Hooker  (that  is,  of 
careless  ordination)  the  **  church  groweth  burthened  with  silly 
creatures  more  than  need,  whose  noted  baseness  and  insuffi- 
ciency bringeth  their  order  itself  into  contempt.**    Still  I  could 
not  have  imagined,  that  such  an  examination  as  this  would 
have  been  the  passport  to  the  desk.     Scarcely  less  am  I  sur- 
prised at  the  admission  of  ike  Christian  Observer,  if  I  cori-' 
stnie  it  right,  fkai  **  a  large  majority  of  regularly-educated 
dissenting  ministers  are  better  versed  in  the  common  places  of 
theology,  and  that  knowledge  of  the  Bible  on  which  as  a 
science  it  rests,  than  even  a  small  minority  of  our  rising 
ministry*'* 

Suffer  me  to  call  to  your  recollection  the  account,  which  I 
gave  you,  of  the  manner  in  which  young  men  are  educated 
for  the  ministry  in  tfiis  country,  You  will  see  in  it  an  attention 
to  this  subject,  which,  from  the  united  testimony  of  these  Lei^ 
ters  to  Mr.  Perceval,  and  this  Review  of  them,  yon  will, 'I 

*  Christiim  Observer,  1811,  p.  7 IS. 
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fear,  look  for  in  yain  in  your  own  chnrcb.  Yon  will  also  tee 
men  destined  to  the  desk,  not  because,  it  is  the  wish  of  thdr 
parents,  but  because  it  is  their  own;  not  to  provide  a  cliiU 
with  a  living,  but  to  furnish  a  congregation  with  a  pastor. 
No  youth  is  admitted  into  sacred  orders,  except  within  the 
precincts  of  the  liberal  Christianity^  mentioned  in  my  obser 
▼titiotts  on  the  district  of  Maine^  who  has  not  been  twice 
strictly  examined  (after  having  received  a  liberal  edncatioiO 
concerning  his  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  le- 
ligion,  and  who  is  not  to  the  eye  of  charity  cordially  a  Chris- 
tian* It  IS  a  radical  and  most  melancholy  evil  in  your  chmd^ 
tibat  men  designate  children  for  the  desk  firom  their  infancy; 
and  push  them  into  it,  whethw  they  are  persona  of  piety  or 
not  How  tremendous  in  the  mouths  .of  many  such  can- 
didates for  holy  orders  must  be  the  declaiationv  that  "  they 
verily  beliete  themselves  moved  to  the  assumption  of  the  sa- 
cred cdBee  by  the  Holy  Ghost!"  With  how  much  more  truth 
and  propriety  might  they  say,  with  the  twelve  disciples  of 
John,  mentioned  by  St  Luke,  *'  We  have  not  ao  much  as 
heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost  T 

On  the  subject  of  Church  Patronage  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  in  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  hoklen  in  Great-Britain,  I 
cannot  but  tlnnk  it  eminently  nnh^py.    The  Christian  Ob- 
server prefers  it  to  tiiat,  which  has  been  often  proposed  ii 
lieu  of  it;  viz.  popular  suffrage.     I  have  a  high  respect  fiir 
the  opinions  of  the  gentlemen,  to  whom  the .  public  are  in- 
debted  for  this  excellent  periodical  work.     Still  I  cannot  but 
think  the  preference  &e  result  of  education  and  habit,  merely. 
In  this  country,  in  the  Congregational,  I^resbyterian,  mi 
Baptist  churches,  every  congregation  chooses  its  own  minister : 
a  practice,  which  has  been  continued  without  inteiqussMNi 
from  its  settlement     It  is  also  divided  universally  into  pa- 
loclual  districts.    Yet  no  considerable  evik  have  flowed,  finm 
the  practice  throughout  this  long  period.     It  is  qoeationed 
whether  any  collection  of  churches*  equally  numevon^  Imwe 
been  inore  peaceful,  more  virtuous,  or  more  happy.     Of  tfe 
•vils  which  hav^  arisen,  also,  very  few  have,  I  belieye*  sprag 
from  this  sourcob    At  the  same  time  to  choose.  Or  to  have  a 
voice  in  choosing,  for  myself  and  my  family,  the  man  who  b  to 
guide  us  to  immortal  life,  is  a  privilege  winch  I  deem  inetr 
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iimabley  and  to  be  yielded  up  only  when  it  cannot  be  retained* 
Bnt  the  prime  proof  of  ike  injuriousness  of  your  ohureh  pti- 
tronage  to  the  cause  of  religion  is  found  in  its  effects;  par- 
tietdarty  in  those  recited  by  this  Letter- writer,  and  by  the 
Earl*  of  Harrowby;  effects,  which,  it  should  seem,  could 
bardly  spring  from  any  other  caus^.  Were  it  in  your  power 
to  adopt  a  different  system,  I  cannot  but  suspect,  d!iat  you 
wotdd  scarcely  continue  the  present. 

On  the  Neglect,  or  Carelessness,  of  your  Clergy  in  their 
Pastoral  Duties,  the  Letter-writer  observes,  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  them  are  wrapped  up  in  secular  pursuits ;  and  be- 
tray, he  fears,  an  indifference  of  conduct,  and  a  dissoluteness 
of  manners,  which,  while  it  is  most  shameful  in  them,  would 
not  be  borne  with  in  any  other  state  of  life.  ''  A  house-race," 
he  says,  **  a  ibx-chace,  a  boxing-match,  is  never  without  its 
reverend  attendants ;  and  the  man,  who  in  the  house  of  God 
Imrries  over  the  offices  of  devotion  as  beneath  his  attention, 
will  be  seen*the  next  day  the  noisy  toast-master  or  songster  of 
a  elub.^  Their  professional  indolence  he  contrasts  with  their 
occasional  activity  at  a  county  election,  in  acathedraU  county^ 
or  town.  **  You  have  the  honour  of  finding  yourself,  in  such 
contests,*'  he  says,  **  acting  in  concert  with  deans,  chancellors, 
lochdeacons,  prebendaries,  and  minor  canons,  without  num* 
ber.— OnBU^hb<H^aslons  grave,  yery  grave  persons  indeed, 
ai^  to  be  seen  ntoti  ng  tiie  chorus  of  some  election  ribaldry  •" 
-  **  Single  duty/'  that  is;  I  supipose,  going  throng  the  service 
once  upon  the  sabbath,  he  says,  **  is  performed  sometimes 
oldy  ^ery  other  sabbath."  As  to  the  manner  of  the  perfbrm* 
atnoe  he  observes^  ''  A  ^lergyman^  who  gdlops  to  the  church, 
gallops  throngh  the  service,  and  gallops  away  again.  The 
decalogue  is  hurried  over  in  the  desk  with  as  litde  ceremony 
as  the  detail  of  a  fox-chace ;  and  in  many  parishes  the>  whole 
morning  service  doe^  not,  indnding  tlie  sermon,  occupy  three 
qanrters  of  an  hour."  *'  Original  composition,"  he  obilenres, 
^  is  scarcely  known  aaieng  the  clergy ;"  add  even  their  seleo* 
fioDS  he  represents  as  ilijudicioit^  and  so  often  repeated  as 
to  be  quite  familiar  to  the  audience ;  and:  finally  he  declsirea^ 

fliftt  ''pastoral  visits  are  not  only  greatly  neglected,  but  even 

'  • .  •  .'' '.         .  , ,  •     "I       ■  > ,  ' 

*  See  Review  of  a  Speech  oJT  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chmtiari  tDbsenrer, 

iSHi, ji/Sbo.  "•'  ""    •"  "-  •       ■•   ■'■■■'■  -• 
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their  obligation  is  denied ;  and  the  clergy  are  convinced,  diat 
the  dnties  of  hospitality,  and  of  domestic  instruction  and  con- 
solation, to  the  young,  the  depraved,  the  decrepid,  and  the 
dying,  form  no  part  of  the  demands  which  their  parisUonen 
have  upon  them." 

The  Christian  Observer,  speaking  with  reference  to  thb 
part  of  the  subject,  sajs,  "  These  are  times,  in  which  we  mast 
sorrowfully  own,  that  the  ministry  of  the  established  church 
are  held  in  a  disrespect  unknown  in  former  days.  There  is 
but  little  or  no  respect  to  their  office,  as  such.'' 

I  have  chosen  to  appeal  to  these  papers  for  two  reasons. 
One  is,  that,  living  in  a  distant  country,  and  having  never 
been  in  Great  Britain,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  I  am  per- 
sotially  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  established  chnr^ 
Whatever  knowledge  I  possess  of  this  subject,  derived  fn» 
books  and  men,  whether  Englishmen  or  Americans,  yon,  or 
others,  might  perhaps  be  disposed  to  question ;  and  thus  my 
remarks,  however  just,  might  be  left  in  a  state  of* uncertainty, 
or  perhaps  absolutely  discredited.  The  odier  is,  that,  as  I  am 
a  Presbyterian,  you  might  believe  me  less  candid  with  respeet 
to  this  subject  than  I  intend  to  be. 

To  die  present  appeal  no  objection  can,  I  presume,  be 
reasonably  made.     Permit  me  then  to  say,  with  the  exceptisB 
heretofore  made,  that  in  the  collection  of  churches  in  New- 
England,  which  are   Presbyterian  or  Congregational,   such 
clergymen  as  are  here  described  are  unknown.     We  have 
some  bad  ministers ;  they  are,  however,  rara  aves.     Bat  a 
minister,  who  spent  his  time,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  the  dissqMh 
tion  specified  by  this  Letter-writer,  would  here  be  regarded 
as  a  prodigy.     I  never  knew  one,  who  in  this  country  coaU 
have  these  things  said  of  him  with  truth.   Few  have  I  known, 
very  few,  who  were  not  believed  to  be  person^  of  piety.    No 
minister,  belonging  to  these  churches,  thinks  of  such  a  thiiy 
as  selecting  sermons.     Every  minister  preaches  two  sennoas 
every  sabbath,  and  always  composes  them  bodi  himself.     Let 
me  add,  the  great  body  of  them  are  of  course  religious,  firaugkt 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  very  generally  judidoos. 
Many  of  them  are  excellent     It  is  impossible,  that  a  mas, 
who  devotes  himself  at  all  to  his  study,  or  his  parochial  con- 
cerns, should  compose  so  many  sermons,  and  g^et  them  by 
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heart.  They  are,  therefore,  generally  read ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants are  so  far  persuaded,  that  written  discourses,  taken  to- 
gether, are  more  instructive  and  profitable  than  extempora- 
neous ones,  that  they  are  well  satisfied  with  this  manner  of 
preaching,  and  usually  prefer  it.  There  is,  however,  a  consi- 
derable exception  to  what  I  have  here  asserted.  A  number 
of  ministers,  and  not  a  very  small  one,  when  they  have  arrived 
to  middle  life,  and  have  become  familiarized  to  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  theology,  preach  either  firom  short  notes,  or  ex- 
temporaneously;  studying  their  discourses,  however,  more 
laboriously,  perhaps,  than  when  they  are  written.  Instruc- 
tion is  here  the  ruling  character  of  preaching,  rather  than  ad- 
dressing the  feelings,  or  the  imagination.  In  behalf  of  this 
mode  I  allege  three  reasons.  One  is,  that  religion  has  no- 
where more  prevailed  than  in  the  old  settlements  of  New- Eng- 
land. Another  is,  that  the  people  are  nowhere  less  blown 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  The  third  is,  that  sound 
instruction  is  more  satisfactory  to  an  audience,  and  generally 
more  popular. 

I  have  read  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  celebrated 
British  sermons ;  and  think  it  no  injustice  to  say,  that  we  have 
many,  which  are  not  at  all  inferior  to  most  of  them  in  good 
sense,  sound  theology,  or  the  power  of  making  deep  impresr 
sions  on  the  conscience.  None  of  them  can  boast  the 
eloquence  and  sublimity  of  Robert  Hall ;  but  some  of  them 
are  eloquent  and  sublime.  At  the  same  time  they  are  rarefy 
trifling ;  rarely  are  they  merely  attempts  to  display  the  preacher 
to  advantage.  We  have  no  Sidney  Smith  sermons;  gewgaws 
intended  to  be  shown  like  a  diamond  ring  or  snufi-box,  to 
prove  that  the  preacher  is  the  owner  of  such  trinkets.  Rarely 
are  they  intended  to  be  mere  means  of  whiling  away  the  time. 
We  have  no  fifteen  minute  sermons.  Rarely  are  they  re- 
garded by  the  preacher  as  an  oppressive  tax  upon  his  industry; 
a  hard  task,  through  which  he  struggles,  as  a  lazy  school-boy 
through  his  lesson,  because  he  cannot  escape  from  his  thral- 
dom. We  have  few,  very  few,  of  those  preachers,  whom  the 
author  of  the  Task  reprobates ;  but  many,  very  many,  of  those 
whom  he  commends.     Our  preachers  in  great  numbers  are 

**  simple,  grave,  nncere; 
Ip  doctrine  oncoRupt ;  in  hmgoage  jMn, 
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And  pUin  in  manner.    Deoeat,  ideinn,  chnttey 
And  natural  in  gesture.    Much  imprees'd 
Themselves,  as  conscious  of  their  awful  chaige  ; 
And  anxious  mainly,  that  the  flock  thej  feed 
May  feel  it  too.     Affectionate  in  look, 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becoBMt 
The  meseaogeri  of  peace  to  guilty  men**' 

On  fhe  sabjeot  of  Non-residence,  I  cannot  express  mj  si* 
tonishment.  The  Christian  Obseirer  excited  it  to  a  high  pitch 
by  recordings  the  numbers  of  non-resident  clergymen  for  three 
years.  The  speech  of  Lord  Harrowby  left  me  in  abeohite 
amazement.  This  is  the  most  rotten  part  of  your  whole  syateiiL 
What,  sir,  do  your  clergymen,  after  the  solemn  vows  e(  or- 
dination, feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  desert  their  cures,  and 
give  up  the  salvation  of  their  flocks  to  the  care  of  accident,  to 
**  a  stranger,  whom  they  will  not  follow ;"  to  "  a  hireling,  whose 
own  the  sheep  are  not,"  and,  who,  **  when  he  seeth  the  wolf 
coming,  leaveth  the  sheep,  and  fleeth;  and  the  wdf 
catcheth  them,  and  scattereth  the  sheep!*'  For  what  purpose 
were  the  ministers  ordained?  For  what  purpose  were  th^ 
presented  to  benefices?  Was  it,  that  they  might  obtain  sufll- 
cient  money  to  support  them  in  a  pleasant  town ;  in  an  ftgiee- 
able  circle  of  acquaintance ;  in  a  round  of  pleasures ;  and  those, 
if  this  Letter-writer  is  to  be  credited,  not  unfiequently  grooi 
and  openly  sinful.  Is  a  minister,  then,  to  forsake  his  people^ 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  Eternal  Grod,  that  by  ^'  taidng  heed 
unto  himself,  and  unto  the  doctrine  of  the  6ospel^  and  by 
continuing  in  them,  he  might  both  save  himself,  and  them  theft 
should  hear  him,''  for  a  horse-race,  a  card-tabTe,  a  fox'^haee,  a 
drawing  room,  and  a  theatre  ?  Are  those,  whoise  great  d«l]f 
it  is  to  ''  watch  for  souls,  as  they  who  must  give  ac<)onnt,''  le 
leave  these  very  souls  to  perish,  without  an  eflfbrt,'  andas  it 
would  seem  without  a  wish,  to  save  them  ?  And  are  thore 
6,120  such  ministers  in  the  established  church  of  Bngiand!-  K 
cease  to  wonder,  that  men  of  consideration  amOng*  her  vein-* 
hers  are  alarmed  for  her  danger.  I  cease  to  wonder, -ttaft 
dissenters  multiply  in  the  astonishing  manner  mentioned  by 
Lord  Harrowby.  Such  clergymen  certainly  bdieve  not 
of  the  Gospel,  and  care  nothing  about  their  orffiiiatiofli 
or  the  duties  of  their  ministry. 
There  is  not,  there  never  was,  a  non-resident  d 
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New^England.  In  the  account  which  I  gave  of  Keene  in 
New-Hampshire,  I  mentioned  a  Mr.  S.,  of  Dublin  in  tiiat 
▼icinity,  who  in  a  very  limited  sense  might  be  entitled  to  this 
appellation.  But  even  in  this  sense  he  was  non-resident  only 
for  three  or  four  years;  and  during  that  period  spent  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  week,  and  the  whole  sabbath  regularly 
aHiong  his  parishioners.  To  your  advowsons  this  evil  is 
owing.  Were  your  ministers  chosen  by  their  respective  con- 
gregations, the  non-residence  of  the  clergy  would  be  termi- 
nated for  ever. 

With  regard  to  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  in  circumstances  like  these  it  must  be  expected  in 
vain.  In  New-England  no  clergyman  can  be  seriously  A&* 
fiBctive  in  his  duty  without  incurring  an  ecclesiastical  oensme. 
For  half  the  charges,  recited  by  this  Letter-^writer,  he  would 
be  deposed. 

With  respect  to  the  Want  of  Churches  a  few  more  observa- 
tions will  be  necessary. 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  August,  1809,  after 
liaving  advanced  a  number  of  arguments  in  favour  of  an  eo- 
(desiastical  establishment,  and  particularly,  that  there  is  no 
single  instance  upon  record,  where  religion  has  long  survived 
an  establishment,  says,  **  It  has  been  usual  to  controvert  this 
ttPgument  by  alleging  the  case  of  America."  He  then  goes 
on  to  present  his  readers  with  a  table ;  in  which  he  exfailnts, 
what  appears  to  be  the  amount  of  the  provision  made  here 
for  the  maintenance  of  religion ;  and  then  to  trace  out,  as  far 
as  his  scanty  materials  will  allow,  the  consequences  of  this  in^ 
adequate  provision.  I  used  to  wonder  at  the  ignorance  of 
intelligent  Englishmen  concerning  America,  and  at  the:  mis- 
takes,  so  frequently  occurring  in  respectable  publications.  I 
finally  concluded,  and  I  presume  justly,  that  the  true  cause 
of  these  facts  was,  that  you  considered  us  as  too  insignificant 
to  merit  your  attention.  Of  this  I  have  no  wish  to  complam* 
But  I  have  a  right  to  be  dissatisfied  with  your  tnisrqaresentO' 
tians.  You  ought  to  represent  us  truly,  or  not  at  all ;  and 
not  to  begin  your  representations,  until  you  have  informed 
yourselves  sufficiently  to  know  what  is  true. 

The  table,  formed  by  this  writer,  is  erroneous  in  » variety 
of  particulars.    For  example :  he  states,  that  Massachusetts 
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fats  made  full  maintenance  for  the  clergy,  and  that  Conaec- 
tient  has  made  none.  You  have  already  seen  the  proraion 
BMde  by  Connecticut  for  this  body  of  men.  I  add,  that  it  is 
a»  comj^ete*  to  say  the  least,  as  that  of  Massachnsetts.  The 
writer,  who  signs  himself  C,  says,  that  Massachusetts  has  a 
complete  establishment.  Though  this  is  an  unfounded  asser- 
tion, yet  that  of  Connecticut  is  not  less  complete  than  that  of 
Massachusetts ;  as  you  may  perceive  by  recurring  to  the  ac- 
count already  given  of  it  in  these  Letters.  Substantially  the 
teme  is  true  of  New- Hampshire  also.  Imperfectly  it  is  troe 
of  Vermont.  I  am,  however,  very  little  interested  to  rectifV 
Ae  errors  of  this  table.  My  principal  concern  is  with  C's 
aooount  of  the  consequences  of  this  state  of  things. 

-  **  The  full  consequences  of  this  system  of  imperfect  esta- 
Uithments  are  not  yet  felt  in  America.  Time  has  not  beea 
given  for  the  evils,  consequent  on  such  an  arrangement,  to 
come  to  maturity.  But,  as  far  as  the  argument  reaches,  it  is 
altogether  in  our  favour.  Religion,  in  many  provinces,  b 
altbg^thcr  in  ruins ;  and  in  the  rest  the  dilapidations  are  great 
Throughout  the  whole  continent  a  principle  of  decay  is  visible; 
aifd  every  thing  indicates  the  speedy  downfall,  not  only  of  the 
regular  fabrics  of  religion  in  the  land,  but  of  the  miserable 
h<rrels,  in  which  her  disciples  have  hitherto  found  a  refuge*." 

-Permit  me  to  say,  that,  so  far  as  New- England  is  con- 
oemed,  this  account  is  essentially  untrue.  We  have  no 
''hovel,  in  which  the  miserable  disciples  of  religioD  faaie 
hidierto  found  a  refoge;**  and  her  regular  fabrics  mamfest  no 
^'principle  of  decay;"  nor  does  any  thing  indicate  their 
"  Speedy  downfall.^  There  are  eight  hundred  and  sixty-mne 
Pr^byterian  congregations,  and  eighty-one  Episcopal,  in  the 
states  of  New- Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Yeimoiit,  and  Con- 
neeticut.  Every  one  of  these  has  a  church.  Almost  eveiy 
ohorch  is  decent  and  in  good  repair.  Almost  aH  are  painted,' 
except  such  as  are  of  brick  or  stone ;  and  nineteen  oot  of 
twenty  have  steeples.  A  great  number  have  been  buflt  in  ^ 
new'settlements ;  and  many  others  in  the  places  of'sndi  as 
havi^  been  pulled  down,  heeause  the  proprietoss  hanre  a  JAM 
for  larger  or  handsomer  buildings.  A  multitude  of  these 
chuiehes  may  be  pronounced  handsome ;  not  indeed  in  the 
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same  sense  in  which  the  fine  specimens  of  architecture,  ex-* 
hibited  by  various  churches  in  the  city  of  London,  are  styled 
handsome.  Still,  though  not  answering  the  demands,  of  the 
taste  and  science  of  a  connoisseur  in  that  art,  they  are  beau- 
tifhl  objects  to  the  eye.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  delight^ 
fill  to  a  traveller  than  the  continual  succession  of  these  bnild* 
logs  at  intervals  of  three,  four,  five,  and  six  miles,  throughoat 
all  the  ancient  settlements  of  this  country ;  where,  drest  in 
snowy  white,  they  appear  like  stars  amid  the  universal  verT 
dare ;  unless,  perhaps,  his  agreeable  surprise  at  finding  the 
same  objects  in  settlements  so  new  as  to  forbid  even  the 
hope,  and  much  more  the  expectation,  of  seeing  them  at  a 
period  apparently  premature^  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  tha 
mpintg  which  prompts  to  the  settlement  of  ministers,  and  to 
die  rebuilding  and  repairing  of  churches,  is  rs^idly  increasing; 
not,  I  confess,  everywhere  alike ;  but  so  extensively  as  to  b^ 
£pirly  pronounced  the  general  character  of  the  country. 

C.  goes  on  to  observe,  **  A  person,  distinguished  by  his 
rank,  virtue,  and  talents,  has  transmitted  the  following  ao- 
connt  to  this  country.  '  In  consequence  of  the  want  of  a 
religious  establishment  in  America,  infidelity  daily  increases* 
and  the  very  semblance  of  religion  decays  rapidly.  The  con- 
gregations are  fewest  where  the  population  is  greatest;  and 
are  not  likely  to  increase.  Many  Presbyterian  ministers  hare 
been  dismissed  by  their  congregations,  without  any  complaint 
either  against  their  Ufe.  or  doctrine.  There  are  only  three 
Piresbytmaii  congpregations  in  PhUodelphia;  all  which  were 
erected  under  the  English  government  They  have  been  en- 
deavouring for  these  thirty  years  plast  to  erect  a  fourth  con- 
gregation, but  have  not  yet  been  successful  As  there  is  no 
professor  of  divinity  in  many  of  the  seminaries  of  this  country, 
stadents  put  themselves  under  the  care  of  any  minister  that 
they  choose.  Every  minister  in  the  country  is  also  a  £EUwer» 
and  bos  more  dependence  on  his  farm  than  on  his  stipend  for 
subsistence.  For,  although  congregations  in  th^  country  sub- 
scribe at  an  average  about  ninety  pounds  sterling  a  year  for 
thair  "ttiinist^i  yet  subscrilMng .om^f jgayinf  .are  )twovery dif- 
fevent  things  in  this  conntry.^  Na4aw.caa  objige  thc^  sub- 
aethers  to  pay  their  subscriptions;  as  they  sometimes  ask 
lime,  and  when  that  is  expired  they  plead  tbe  statute  of  U^ 
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anlatioiis.  A  countrj  minister,  therefore,  generally  speaking, 
it  obliged  to  work  at  the  plough  and  waggon  like  another 
fimner,  for  servants  do  little  work  in  this  coontry ;  and  most 
of  them  can  only  spare  two  hours  on  Saturday's  afternoon  to 
prepare  their  sermons  and  to  instruct  their  students  in  di- 
TioHy.*  Similar  testimony  might  be  extracted  firom  other 
sources.  It  may  be  added,  that  there  are  now  in  the  coun* 
try  letters  firom  various  persons  in  America,  stating  the  gfr- 
Aecal  indifference  to  the  interests  of  religion  to  be  snch,  that, 
niless  the  Christian  liberality  of  individuals  on  this  mde  of  the 
AlHftff*^  afford  the  necessary  rescue,  the  race  of  orAodox  mi- 
nisters is  likely  soon  to  be  extinct.  Here,  then,  is  the  result 
of  an  experiment,  made  under  the  most  favouraUe  circmn* 
stances.  Such  is  the  state  of  America,  that  she  now  petitioiii 
to  relight  her  extingubhed  fires  at  the  altars  of  that  chuidi 
slie  once  contemptuously  deserted." 

This  is  certainly  an. extraordinary  stoiy.  Let  ns  <»^flw««^ 
iL  :The.  first  assertioi^i^thi^t  infidelity  dgj^.iiiG^eaMj^  i$ 
America.  This  ''  person,  distinguished  by  his  Fank»  virtnev 
.nd  talents,"  has,  you. will  observe,  included  within  his  asseF 
^iolis  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  Had  he.  stopped  at 
the  souAem  and  western  border  of  New-Tork,  it  wodld  have 
been  unnecessary  for  me  .to  have  made  any  remarks  opos 
Aese  declarations,  however  erroneous.  So  fisur  as  they  re- 
spect the  countries,  which  are  the  subject  of  these  observa- 
tions, I  feel  myself  obliged  to  say,  that  his  **  Tirtne  and 
talents"  were  very  unhappily  employed.  With  regard  to  tk 
state  of  infidelity  and  the  state  of  religion  in  New-Enf^aad,  I 
have  afaready  given  you  niy  own  views.  It  will  be  umaccs- 
sary  to  repeat  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  tbs  number 
of  professed  infidels  is  .small ;  that  the  cause  of  infidelity  if 
broken  down;  and  that  not  only  the  semblance*  but  the  sab- 
stance  of  religion,  mstead  of  decaying  rapidly,  has  rapidly  is- 
eieased,  and  is  still  increasing. 

**  The  congregations,"  the  writer  asserts,  **  are  fiawcsl 
where  the  population  is  greatest"  What  I  have  akeady  mi 
wffl  9how  that  this  is  untrue.  Massachusetts  and  C^raneo- 
tient  are  fiEur  tiie  most  populous  states  in  ^  Amerioan  Uwi/m> 
I  have  already  shown  you  the  number  of  congiegatioiis  coa- 
tained  in  these  states.     I  have  also  given  you  an  estimate  of 
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the  congregations,  which  wonld  exist  in  the  conntries  south 
and  west  of  New-England,  were  they  as  generally  established 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

*  **  Many  Presbyterian  ministers,''  the  writer  says,  •*  ha?e 
been  dismissed  from  their  congregations  without  any  complaint 
against  either  their  life  or  doctrine.''  When  ministers  are 
diitalissed  here,  ^Mch  is  sometimes  the  fact,  they  are  almost 
always  dismissed  without  any  complaint  against  their  life  or 
doctrine ;  for  usually  neither  afibrds  any  ground  for  complaint. 
But  dismissions  are  few ;  and,  when  they  take  place,  the 
parish  is  soon  provided  with  another  minister  of  course,  and 
liw  miristet  almost  ef  course  with  anothw  parish;  Compare 
tins  ismall  etil  (for  that  it  is  an  evil  I  admit)  with  your  own 
six  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  non-resident  ministeili, 
wlio  dismiss  themselves  from  their  cures  and  their  duties  I 
-'The  writer  goes  on,  *'  Every  minister  in  the  country  is  also 
a*^fetaiert'and>'has  more  dependence  on  his  farm  than  on  his 
iltp«nd  for  suhsiiitence.''  T  wish  ev^  minisH^r  in  New-Eng^ 
iMd  hadafann';  and  a  farm,  wluch  would  contribute  mor^ 
ttJMi  his-stipend  to  his  subsistence.  I  presume,  however^  that 
acarsely  (me  in  fifty  can  boast  of  such  a  possession.  Land  in 
the  old'settlem^ts,  and  often  in  those  which  me  comparar 
lively  new,  is  sold  at  such  a  price  as  absblutely  to  forbid  tliAi 
iinportant  convenience. 
-'**•  Subscribing  and  paying  are  tvro  very  different  things  in 
tUs  country*  No  law  can  oblige  the  subscribers  to  pay  their 
antbMsriptions,  as  they  sometimes  ask  tiiAe,  and  i^hen  that  is 
expired  they  plead  the  statute  of  limitations."  In  the  states 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  I  believe  in  N^w- 
Hanq>shire,  ^*  subscriptions"  of  this  nature  are  unknown ;  and 
the  taw  compels' every  man  to  pay  his  tax  to  bis  minister,  and 
makeff  all  the  lands  m  the  parish  liable  for  the  salary.  In  ad^ 
diftiott  to  this,  a  great  tiumber  of  congregations  have  provided 
eitiiei'  partial  or  complete  -funds  for  the  support  of  thdir 
miliisteri. 

>  It  ought  farther  to  be  added,  that  it  is  a  very  unfrequetit 
fact  for  any  part  of  a  clergyman's  salary  to  be  collected  by 
laiw. 

■  This  "  person,  dutingoished  6y  his  femk,  yiitae,  and  taleats/* 
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goes  OD,  **  A  country  minister,  therefore,  generally  speaking, 
is  obliged  to  work  at  the  plough  and  waggon  like  another 
farmer ;  and  most  of  them  can  only  spare  two  hours  on  Satur- 
day's afternoon,  to  prepare  their  sermons,  and  to  instruct  their 
students  in  divinity ."  I  have  lived  in  New-England  firom  my 
birth,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  year ;  and  am,  peihiq[», 
as  familiarly  acquainted  with  it  as  any  one  of  its  inhabitants^ 
yet  I  have  never  seen  a  minister  working  at  the  plough  or  the 
waggon^  That  such  facts  have  existed  I  can  easily  believe; 
particularly  in  new  settlements,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
few  and  poor.  For  such  parishes  it  is  incomparably  better, 
that  ministers  should  be  settled  in  them,  whose  subsistence  is 
to  be  derived  partly  from  their  farms,  and  even  from  their  la- 
bour, than  that  they  should  be  without  ministers. 

That  *'  most  of  the  clergymen  in  this  country  can  spare  only 
two  hours  to  prepare  their  sermons,  and  to  instruct  their  stu- 
dents in  divinity,"  cannot  have  been  said  by  this  writer  from 
his  personal  knowledge ;  because  it  is  said  without  a  shadow  of 
truth.  That  we  have  some  lazy  men  in  the  skcred  office  ought 
not  to  be  questioned.  That  the  incumbents  are  generally  in- 
dustrious, can  no  more  be  questioned.  But  that  there  is  one^ 
who  can  ordinarily  "  spare  only  two  hours"  for  either  of  these 
purposes,  "  credat  Judseus  Apella ;  non  ego." 

C,  after  asserting  that  other  testimony  might  be  obtained 
to  the  same  purpose,  says,  that  "  there  are  now  in  the  coun- 
try letters  from  various  persons  in  America,  stating  the  gene- 
ral indifference  to  religion  to  be  such,  that,  unless  the  Chris- 
tian liberality  of  individuals  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  afford 
the  necessary  rescue,  the  race  of  orthodox  ministers  is  likely 
soon  to  be  extinct."  Of  this  assertion,  what  I  have  already 
said  will  enable  you  to  judge.  If  the  doctrines,  universally 
declared  by  the  editors  of  the  Christian  Observer  to  be  ortho- 
dox, are  to  be  admitted  as  such,  there  is  no  danger,  that  the 
ministers,  who  hold  them  in  New-England,  will  soon  be  ex- 
tinct ;  for  their  number  has  long  been  increasing,  is  now  in- 
creasing rapidly,  and  is  likely  to  increase  through  an  indefinite 
period. 

From  this  statement  you  will  see,  that  the  situation  of 
America  is  not  such,  in  this  part  of  it  at  least,  "  that  she  bow 
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petitions  to  relight  her  extinguished  fires  at  the  altars  of  that 
church,  which  she  once  contemptuously  deserted." 

Finally,  let  me  observe,  that  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
our  churches,  and  the  convenience  of  their  distribution,  so  as 
to  accommodate  the  wants  of  the  whole  community,  we  have 
greatly  the  advantage  over  the  church  of  England  itself.  I 
believe  I  might  safely  add,  that  the  churches  in  your  smaD 
towns  and  villages  are,  taken  together,  much  less  beautiful 
tjian  oun« 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  X. 


Articles  of  Faith  held  by  the  First  Settlers  ofNew-E^kmd. 
Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Universalists,  Methodists,  and 
Antinomians.  Jemima  Wilkinson.  Rom€m  CathoKcs. 
Friends.    Sandemanians.    Shakers. 

Dear  Sir; 

There  is  another  view  in  which  the  religion  of  fliis, 
and  indeed  of  every  other  countryy  ought  to  be  considered  by 
hmi  who  would  either  describe  or  understand  it  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner.    To  this  I  will  now  proceed. 

The  original  planters  of  New-England,  viz.  the  Plymouth 
colonists,  held, 

1.  That  the  Scriptures  only  contain  the  true  religion ;  and 
that  nothing,  which  is  not  contained  in  them,  is  obUgatoiy 
npon  the  conscience. 

3.  That  every  man  has  the  right  of  judging  for  himself;  of 
trying  doctrines  by  them ;  and  of  worshipping  according  to 
hfa  apprehensions  of  their  meaning. 

3.  That  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  rrformed  chnrches  of 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  the  Palatinate,  GenevB, 
Switzeiland,  and  the  United  Provinces,  are  agreeable  to  the 
holy  oracles. 

4.  That  the  pious  members  of  all  these  ehmrclies  were  to  be 
admitted  to  their  communion, 

5.  That  no  particular  church  ought  to  consist  of  more  mem- 
bers than  can  conveniently  watch  over  one  another,  and  osoaDy 
meet  and  worship  in  one  congregation. 

0.  That  every  such  church  is  to  consist  of  fliose  only  wk> 
appear  to  believe  in  Christ  and  to  obey  him* 

7.  That  any  competent  number  of  such  persomi  have  a 
right  to  embody  tiiemselves  in  a  church  for  their  mntaal  ed- 
ucation. 
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8.  That  this  ought  to  be  done  by  an  expresM  caverumU 

9.  That  when  embodied,  they  have  a  right  to  choose  all. 
their  officers. 

10.  That  these  officers  are  pastors,  or  teaching  elders, 
ruling  elders,  and  deacons. 

11.  That  pastors  are  to  oversee,  rule,  teach,  and  administer 
the  sacraments,  and  that  they  are- to -be  maintained. 

12.  That  the  ruling  elders  are  not  temporary,  but  perma- 
nent officers,  who  are  to  aid  the  pastor  in  overseeing  and, 
ruling. 

13.  That  the  pastors  and  mhBg  elders  constitute  the  Pres- 
bytery, which  should  be  found  in  ev^ry  particular  church* 

14.  That  the  deacons  are  the  treasurers  and  almoners  of 
the  church,  and  are  also  to  minister  at  the  sacramental  table. 

1&,  That  these  officers  can  only  rule  and  minister  with  the 
consent  of  the  brethren. 

16.  That  no  churchy  or  church  officers  have  any  power 
over  any  other  church  or  church  officers ;  but  all  are  equal  in 
tbeir  rights,  and  independent  in  the  enjoyment  of  them. 

17.  That  baptism  is  a  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and 
should  only  be  administered  to  visible  believers,  together  with 
tibeir  unadult  children/  and  diat  .without  the  sign  of  the  cross^- 
or  any  other  invented  ceremony. 

18*  That  the  Iiord's  Supper  should  be  received,  as  it  was 
at  first,  in  the  table  postuve. 

19.  That  excommunication  should  be  wholly  spmtual^  and 
iiot  involve.any  temporal  penalties.    .•         , 

20.  That  the  Lord's  day  was  to  be  strictfy  observed  thioo^^ 
^^  .an4  %$:  Jl^to  ^^  th^^  tp  1^  <^>s$s«§4^ 
die  state  of  providence  requires.  '_ .      /  :.]; 

Massachusetts,  and  Counecticiit  generaUy  agreed.. 

The  great  body  of  the  {uresent  inhabitants  of  New-England 
hold  them  in  rabstanc^  «t?the  preaenit  time*.  In  a  few  par- 
ticulars, the  HopJd]M)iaii3  itave^  superadded  to  the  doctiin^ 
pp^iof  dns.systfffsu  A  considerable  number  .of  Arminians, 
and  perhi^  a  greater  number  of  Umtariana^  inhabit  the  eastr 
^m  parts  of  Nel«^-]^g^andK  especiaUy  of  Massaehuigette.  A 
fcw.  qf  both  ar^^  found*. C)isewhere>.   In  Conn06tieut  1 4o  npt 
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know  a  single  Unitarian  clergyman  among  the  CongregatioB- 
alistSy  and  scarcely  half  a  dozen  Amunian. 

The  Episcopalians  in  the  northern  states  appear  generaily 
to  hold  the  Arminian  doctrines,  and  rather  as  they  w^re  tanght 
by  Episcopius  than  by  Arminius  himself.  Their  favoorite 
authors  among  the  modems  appear  to  be  Dr.  Daabeny  and 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  To  those,  who  in  the  English  cbardi 
are  called  evangelical  divines,  they  are  apparently  not  rerj 
friendly.  Overton's  **  True  Churchman  Asc«rtaiiied''  thej 
seem  to  regard  with  a  kind  of  abhorrence. 

The  Christian  Observer  has  for  some  time  been  republisUi^ 
here,  and  among  the  Presbyterians  and  Congpregationalists  k 
one  of  the  most  popular  periodical  wories  winch  is  at  presaat 
published  in  this  country.  I  was  informed  a  short  time  snwe» 
by  one  of  the  publishers,  that  the  number  of  subscribers  who 
are  Episcopalians  is  almost  nothing.  The  American  Episoo- 
palians,  at  least  in  the  northern  states,  are  generally,  I  thnk, 
of  the  class  who  are  called  High  Churchmen.  At  least  this  k 
apparently  the  character  of  their  clergy. 

The  Baptists  are  here  divided  as  they  are  in  England.    One 
part  of  them  are  Calvinistic.    The  other  are  what  used  to  be 
called  in  Great  Britain,  and  what  are  now  extensively  called 
here  Free-willers.      These  do  not,   however,  appear  to  be 
Arminians  in  the  proper  sense.     So  far  as  my  informatioB  ex- 
tends, they  are  in  considerable  numbers  fast  approximating  to 
Deism.     Very  extensively  they  appear  to  consider  religion  ai 
consisting  chiefly  in  being  plunged ;  to  deny  the  sabbath  as  a 
Divine  institution ;  to  contemn  family  prayer ;  to  have  fiiv 
settled  ministers,  and  littie  even  of  the  external  a^iearaiice  of 
religion.     Many  of  their  preachers  are  itineiants ;   and  the 
solemnities  of  public  worship  are  celebrated  by  them  only 
occasionallv.    The  moral  extent  of  this  evil  I  need  not  ex- 
plain. 

The  Calvinistic  Baptists  are  serious,  reg^ular,  and,  to  ii 
great  an  extent  as  their  Calvinistic  brethren  of  other 
religious.  An  evil  of  incalculable  magnitude  is,  thai 
ministers  are  many  of  them  tmeducated  men.  Anodier,  of 
no  small  magnitude,  common,  perhaps,  to  aU  sects  fiviif 
among  more  numerous  bodies  of  Christians,  is  tke  apirit '«( 


proselyting.  This  spirit  seems  U>  be  always  more  engaged  t«r 
make  proselytes  to  the  party  than  converts  to  religion.  i^ 

<  "Thwe  are  a  few  Universalists  scattered  through  this  coun- 
try) 96me  of  whom  admit  no  fature  pnni^hment ;  and  otittVBi 
OBfe  which  will  be  temporary  and  disciplinary.  ■'* 

'■■'  In  Vermont  and  New-Hampshire  a  sect  has  lately  risen  tip, 
the  prominent -tenet  6f  wbichis,  '"^  that  the  wicked  will  be  d^ 
Irtroyed  at  the  day  of  judgment."  Some  of  the  Free-wiD 
Btl^tists  are  said  also-  to  have  adopted  the  same  doctrine.  '^  -  ^ 
The  Methodists  in  New-England,  and  generally  in^  tb« 
ITiHled  States,  are  almost  all  followers  of  Wesley.  '1  know 
<^hnt  two  congregations  of  Whitfieldian  Methodists  in  New^ 
Stiglaudi  These  are  both  at  NeWburyport,  and  are  suppl»dd 
cirith  minisTters  from  England.  •  f 

'There  is  in  thiscountty  a  moderate  number  of  AntinomianM; 
Theto  are  found  chiefly  in  a  class  of  men  formerly  ealled  Se^ 
^rotists,  most  of  whom,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  thd  leg4 
obligation  of  supporting  ministers,  became  Baptists.     Tliey 
were  generally  extremely  ignorant,  and  possessed  of  strong 
feelings  and  warm  imaginations,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they 
i^ose  to  find  religion,  rather  than  in  the  faith  and  obedience 
'of  the  Gospel.     To  demand  obedience  to  the  Divine  law,  not 
'as  the  means  of  justification,  but  as  the  duty  of  men,  was  stigL 
matized  by  them  as  legalism,  or  as  an  exaltation  of  the  kw  <>f 
God  against  the  grace  of  the  Gospel ;  and  they  appeared  tb 
choose  to  **  continue  in  sin  that  grace  might  abound'"'*^ 
♦  •    Between  twenty  and  thirty  years  since,  a  young  woman, 
named*  Jemima  Wilkinson,  is  said,  while  labouring  under  a 
fit  of  sickness,  to  have  slept  a  much  longer  time  than  is  usual 
ar  natural.     When   she   awaked,   she  announced   that   she 
bad  been  in  a  trance,  and  had  received  a  great  variety  of  im- 
portant revelations.     She  declared  herself  to  be  the  elect  lady 
to  whom  St.  John  addressed  his  Second  Epistle.    Having  c6l- 
<  lected  a  small  number  of  followers,  she  removed  with  them, 
soon  after,  into  the  western  country  of  New- York,  I  b^eve 
to  the  borders  of  the  Crooked  (Cayuga)  Lake.     The  number 

^  It  is  often  said,  with  how  much  truth  I  have  no  means  of  detenniningy 
'that  a  considerable  number  of  the  Baptists  are  Antinomians.    I  have  stated 
'Id  the  text  the  number  as  small,  because  t  did  not  fisel  myself  wnrrantied 
to  say  otherwise. 
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of  her  followers  has  very  little,  if  at  all,  increased.     Of  her 
peculiar  tenets  I  have  no  knowledge. 

There  b  in  Boston  a  congregation  of  Roman  Catholics, 
under  the  superintendence  of  two  ministers ;  and  there  are 
two  others  in  the  district  of  Maine. 

There  are  several  societies  of  Friends  in  different  parts  of 
Massachusetts,  and  several  more^jin  the  state  of  Rhode- 
lUand. 

In  Newport  there  is  a  society  of  Moravians,  and  a  syna* 
gogue  of  Jews. 

Tbere  is  a  Sandemaniaii  congregation  in  Danbury  (Con- 
necticut), and  another  in  Portsmouth  (New-Hampshire). 

These,  with  the  Shakers,  are  all  the  classes  of  religions, 
which  I  recollect,  in  New-Englaad«  The  five  last-mentioned 
dasses,  exclusive  of  the  Shakers,  hold,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
same  religious  opinions  which  are  generally  held  by  their 
ipqctive  denominations* 

I  am.  Sir,  8cc» 


LETTER  XL 


Number  of  Congregations  and  of  Ministers  in  Massachu- 
settSf  Maine,  New-Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Ver- 
mont.   Churches  distributed  at  smaU  Distances. 

Dbar  Sir; 

I  WILL  now  give  you  a  pardcnlar  account  of  fhe 
religions  state  of  tins  country  in  another  point  of  view,  viz. 
as  it  appears  in  the  number  of  its  congregations  and  ministers. 
These,  also,  I  shaU  distribute  into  their  different  classes. 

There  are  in 

CoBgragatioiii. 

Massachusetts  .  .  •  •  • SSI 

Maine S21 

New-Haknpshire 160 

Connecticut 8S5 

Vermont,  at  least 154 

Rhode-Island 

In  MAStACHUtBTTS. 

Presbyterian,  or  Congregrational 841 

Presbyterian  Proper • 6 

Episcopal 10 

baptist 128 

Ifethodist   .  .  . 26 

Friends •  •  .  •    13 

Uniy^rsalist .7 

Roman  Catholic ....*.      1 
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In  Maine. 

Presbyterian,  or  CoDgregatiooal 84 

Presbyterian  Proper 1 

Episcopal 4 

Baptist 104 

Methodist 17 

Friends 6 

Universalist 3 

Roman  Catholic 1 

Lutheran ] 


In  Connecticut. 

Presbyterian,  or  Congregatioiial 216 

Episcopal 61 

Baptist 67 

Indepoident 9 

Sandemanian 1 

Universalist 1 


In  New-Hampshire. 

Presbyterian,  or  Congregational 117 

Presbyterian  Proper 9 

ji^iscopal 3 

Baptist.  . 23 

Methodist , 1 

Uniyersalist 1 

Friends    . ' 6 

Sandemanian 1 

iei> 

In  Vermont. 


Piresbyterian,  or  Congregational,  at  least  .  86 

Presbyterian  Rroper • 1 

Episcopal  •.-.... 3 

Baptist. 64 

Methodist 1 

164 
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I  have  DO  method  of  exactly  ascertaining  the  number  of 
congregations  in   this   state.     The  number  of  townships   is 
247.     Many  of  these,  however,  are  recent  settlements,  and 
contain  but  a' small  number  of  inhabitants.      If  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  past,  particularly  from  what  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  there  is  good  reason  to  conclude, 
that  a  considerable  number  of  these  townships,  also,  will  es- 
tablish ministers  among  them.     The  legislature,  however,  has 
by  an  act  of  violence  thrown  very  serious  difficulties  into  the 
way.     The  former  law,  on  which  the  regular  support  of  mi- 
nisters rested,  in  a  manner  somewhat  simUar  to  that  in  Con- 
tiecticut,  was  not  long  since  repealed,  and  a  new  one  sub- 
stituted for  it,  of  a  loose  and  very  imperfect  nature.     By 
this  act,  the  ministers  already  settled  were  unsettled  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  their  congregations  not  only  released  from  their 
engagements  to  support  them,  but  precluded  from  the  power 
of  renewing  those   engagements   on   the  former  principles. 
They  were  compelled  to  embody  themselves  anew,  and  to  act 
in  a  new  manner.     Each  individual  bound  himself  by  a  sub- 
gcription  to  contribute  a  certain  amount,  or  his  proportion  of 
a  stipulated  sum,  for  the  future  support  of  his  clergyman. 
The  whole  transaction  appears  to  have  been  designed  and 
executed  by  a  spirit  of  the  most  determined  hostility  against 
religion,  and  to  have  been  originated  by  minds  totally  desti- 
tute even  of  common  honesty.     Had  not  the  inhabitants  at 
large  possessed  a  better  character  than  that  of  a  majority  in 
their  legislature,  it  should  seem  that  Christianity  must  have 
received  a  fatal  blow  at  this  time,  and  the  inhabitants  been 
condemned,  in  future,  to  hear  nothing  from  the  desk  but  the 
wretched  harangues  of  ignorance,  clownishness,  and  separa- 
tism.    But,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  these  people,  not  aa 
individual  minister,  so  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  cure.     The  congregations  zealously  deter- 
mined, almost  with  a  single  voice,  not  to  be  deprived  of  their 
ministers  ;  and,  availing  themselves  of  the  means  still  in  theur 
power,  resolved  to  support  them  according  to  the  new  law. 
In  few  cases  has  such  a  collection  of  detached  bodies  of  men 
acted  without  concert,  and  in  a  manner  perfectly  spontaneous, 
and  yet  so  honourably  to  themselves  and  so  beneficially  to  their 
cluldreD. 
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tibil  to  every  888  inhabitants ;  in  Maine,  a  congregation  to 
every  1,004  inhabitants;  in  New-Hampshire,  according  to 
the  number  stated  above,  a  congregation  to  every  1,340  in^ 
habitants ;  in  Connecticut,  a  congregation  to  every  787  in- 
habitants. 

There  were  at  this  time,  in  Massachusetts,  438  ministers  of 
different  denominations,  or  one  to  1,077  inhabitants ;  in  Ck>n- 
necticut,  265,  or  one  to  988  inhabitants ;  in  Maine,  171  mi- 
oisters,  or  one  to  1,337 ;  and,  in  New-Hampshire,  134  minis- 
ters, or  one  to  1,600  inhabitants. 

This  proportion,  you  will  remember,  is  exclusive  of  the  so- 
cieties of  Methodists  and  Friends. 

In  the  older  settlements,  these  congregations  may  be  said 
to  be  evenly  diffused,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  each 
occupying  a  tract  of  from  three  to  six  miles  square,  the  larger 
towns  being  excepted.  Accordingly,  the  churches  rise  every- 
where at  these  distances.  Ministers  are  of  course  stationed 
^efffiTfwl^r^^  at#i.  small  distance  from  every  inhabitant,  fbis 
18  but  partially  true  of  the  more  reoeiit  settlements :  bi4  there 
are  the  very  best  reasons  to  believe,  that  it  will  soon  be  true 
to  the  same  extent  of  them  also. 

Every  one  of  these  congregations,  yov  will  also  remembeir, 
has  its  church.  Almost  all  the  churches  of  the  Presbyterians 
are  decent  buildings,  in  good  repair,  comfortable,  suflSciently 
large  to  contain  the  whole  congregation,  painted,  and  orna- 
mented with  steeples.  A  few  are  so  ancient,  that  the  con- 
gregations consider  them  as  not  worth  repairing,  particularly 
as  they  are  able  and  willing  to  build  new  ones ;  and,  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  much  smaller  still,  the  congregation  itself  may 
bave  been  lessened  by  sectarian  inroads  to  such  a  degree,  or 
may  have  been  originally  so  small,  as  to  be  unable  to  maintain 
its  minister,  and  repair  its  church.  The  new  churches,  built 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  are  both  numerous  and  hand- 
fome^    These,  also,  are  annually  increasing  in  their  number. 

.  TThe  Baptist  churches,  a  few  excepted,  and  those  of  the 
Methodists,  are  small  and  indifferent  buildings.  The  congre- 
gations^  also,  of  both  classes,  are  small,  and  their  ministers  are 
vfiiy  generally  uneducatisd. 

.  It.ovf^t  to  be  observed  here,  that  there  are  a  few  Methodist 
ppiigr^gatioDS  in  the  state  of  Conneotieat.  They  are  univeF* 
sally  smalU  Md  the  number  of  them  I  am  unable  to  ascertain. 
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Both  the  reKgious  and  political  writers  of  England  often 
complain,  that  in  many  parts  of  your  coontry  churches  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  the  means 
of  attending  conveniently  on  public  worship.  The  difficulties 
which  embarrass  the  raising  of  new  ones,  asd  even  of  ob- 
taining seats  in  those  which  are  already  erected,  are  mentioned 
by  them  also  with  not  a  little  feeling.  What  cannot  fail  to 
surprise  an  American,  it  is  said,  that  the  dissenters  find  fewer  ob- 
stacles in  increasing  the  iiumber  of  their  places  of  public  worship^ 
than  the  members  of  the  established  church  in  adding  to  theirs. 

From  these  evils  the  people  of  New- England,  except  those 
of  the  recent  settlements,  are  exempted.  I  have  remained, 
that  our  churches  stand  everywhere  at  convenient  distances. 
Their  number  in  all  the  established  settlements  keeps  full  pace 
with  the  population.  Every  inhabitant,  also,  who  enters  a 
charch,  finds  a  seat  of  course.  In  BostoOr  ^e  sextoa  hat 
customarily  waited  at  the  door  until  the  service  has  begun,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  strangers,  who  -may  enter  it»  tD 
a  seat.  In  the  country  towns,  where  all  the  inhabitants  are 
known  to  all,  the  moment  a  stranger  enters  the  church  door  he 
will  see  the  doors  of  the  pews  immediately  opened  to  invite 
him  in.  The  poorest  man,  whenever  he  will  ceme,  is  of 
course  welcomed  to  the  house  of  God. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  no  cathedrals.     These  vast  and  m^ag^ 
ficent  edifices,  so  much  boasted  of  by  English  writers  (nor  wil 
I  say  improperly),  have  not  yet  begun  to  ascend  the  AmerioaB 
shore.     There  is  not  in  New-England,  and  I  beliove  not  m 
the  United  States,  a  single  church  so  large  as  not  to  be 
veniently  filled  by  the  voice  of  the  preacher.     But  if 
churches  are  not  distingui^ed  by  the  grandeur  of  cathedrak^ 
they  are  perfectly  suited  to  the  convenience  of  the  ]nhahiCaBi%    . 
and  the  great  design  for  wiiicJi  churches  -are  erected.    Tbej 
are  in  the  strict  sense  houses  for  public  worship.     I  meaB  thttt 
this  is  their  whole  destination.   The  expense,  laid  oat  upon  oat 
of  your  cathedrals,  would  build  many  churches.   I  will  not  waj 
that  it  was  not  well  laid  out :  but  I  will  say,  that  every  msma  m 
England,  and  every  other  country,  ought  to  be  able»  aa  in  thft    :; 
older  settlements  of  this,  to  find  a  church  within  n  reasonable  dn*   .-.■ 
tanceofhisownhabitation,and  tofindaseatip^mtchuict^wAaakr 
he  may  occupy  without  molestation,  and  witho.ut  vmpwfBH^tfi:    • 

I  am.  Sir,  fcc  .*  v 


CHARACTERISTICS 


OF  THE 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  NEW-ENGLAND. 


LETTER  I. 


The  Personal  Appearance  of  the  Inhabitants.  Their 
Chavity,  ftc.  Oeneral  Remarks  on  the  Influence  of. 
Theatres  and  Plays  on  Society. 

Dbar  Sir; 

Thb  persons  of  the  New-Englanders,  their  com- 
plexion,  manners,  and  language,  so  much  resemble  those  of 
Englishmen,  that  the  similarity  has,  as  you  know,  been  the 
rabject  of  not  a  little  discussion  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
in  the  knotty  case  of  impressing  seamen.  Differences  how- 
ever exist,  which  are  discernible  without  much  difficulty.  The 
English,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from  those  whom  I 
have  seen,  are,  as  a  body,  fairer  than  we ;  have  oftener  hair  of 
a  light  colour,  and  blue  eyes.  They  are  more  frequently 
fleshy.  Our  countrymen  are  taller,  more  agile,  have  fre- 
qoendy  dark  hair  and  black  eyes,  and  the  muscles  are  more 
gtrongly  marked,  both  in  the  limbs  and  in  the  face. 

Tlie  climate  of  this  country,  and  perhaps  the  mode  of  living, 
have,  I  think,  had  a  perceptible  influence  on  both  the  com- 
plexion and  figure  of  the  New-England  people.  Still,  a  mul- 
titude of  veiy  fair  complexions  are  found  everywhere ;  and 
flaxen,  anbum,  golden,  and  still  lighter-coloured  hair,  is  seen 
in  very  numerous  instances. 

The  natives  of  New-England  are  generally  straight,  and 
weU-fomed.     I  have  seen  great  numbers  of  Europeans  firom 
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Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  and  Grennany;  and  firoiB 
these  specimens  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  in- 
ferior to  either  of  these  nations  in  personal  appearance.  De- 
formed persons  are  found  here ;  but,  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  as  rarely  as  in  any  country  under  Heaven.  There 
is  however  one  particular,  in  which  we  are  said  to  fall  be- 
hind most,  and  probably  all  of  these  nations*  It  is  supposed 
that  oiur  teeth  more  generally  decay  at  an  untimely  period 
than  theirs* 

The  philosophers  and  reviewers  of  Europe  have  already 
decided,  that  our  talents  are  below  the  European  standard. 
From  such  tribunals  it  wiU  be  in  vain  to  appeal.     In  energy 
and  activity  of  mind  we  are   behind  no  people.     There  is 
nothing,  which  promises  a  benefit  at  all  adequate  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  effort,  which  a  New-Englander  will  not  oheerfuUj 
undertake.     Nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  any  couatry  poflsesttd 
of  more  numerous,  or  more  eflScactous  tesourcesi^   m  tbeir 
own  minds,  to  insure  success  to  the  undertaking.     Wh^tiier 
we  are  brave,  or  cowardly,  I  will  leave  to  be  decided  by  the 
battles  of  Breed's  Hill,  Hoosac,   Stillwater,  and  Saiatofa; 
and  by  the  attack  on  Stony  Point    Their  energy  is  evinced 
by  the  spirit,  with  which  ihej  have  sabdoed  an  imBneasiaabb 
wilderness,   and  with  which  they  visited  evei^r  part  of  tkr 
ocean  for  fishing,  and  every  town  on  its  shore  far  comneree. 
And  let  me  add,  that  thmr  ingenuity  is  soavceiy  Less  eoaipi- 
eaous  in  the  unceasing  succession  of  invctntioas,  with  wVj/k 
they  have  iaiproved,  and  are  still  improving  ihm  metitoisrf 
perfomung  opemtions  in  agriculture,  ■lanufiwtares*  aad  Ike 
mechanic  arts^  and  increasing  the  various  conveoieonM  of 
lire. 

With  this  active  spirit,  they  unite  a  genefal  diaposilMi  It 
a  quiet,  orderiy,  and  obttgrng  deportment,  to  troat  slgmgen 
aai  each  other  with  civility,  to  subaut  readily  to  fanrfW  aiAo- 
rity,  aad  to  obey  even  the  recommendatites  of  Ibsir  nilf» 
They  are  also  social,  attached  to  contersaiicm^  bcnuatopfld 
tiom  early  life  to  take  an  interest  in  Am  coBtema  of  olkus; 
and  habitually  to  feel  ftmn  childhood  diat  tiny  havc^  lai 
ought  to  have,  a  real  interest  in  these  ootioenMk 

We  are  said  to  be  grave.    GmvJIJr  is  anerriy  «i 
term.     It  is  Aerefoie  impoSBible  4e  knew  ptecitelf 
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meant  by  it»  uoless  we  know  also  the  standard  of  comparison 
referred  to  by  him  who  uses  it.  Tliat,  which  is  grave  to 
the  eye  of  a  Froichman^  would  be  levity  in  the  view  of  a 
Spaniard.  The  New- England  people  appear  to  discern,  witfi 
as  much  readiness,  clearness,  and  certainty,  as  any  people 
perhaps  in  the  world,  what  is  commonly  or  indeed  justly  in- 
tended by  propriety,  and  as  regularly  to  estimate  things  ao* 
cording  to  their  real  value.  The  truth  unquestionably  is,  our 
social  meetings  are  probably  as  cheerful,  sprightly,  and  re- 
plenished as  often  with  sallies  of  wit  and  good  humour,  as 
those  of  any  other  people. 

On  grave  subjects  we  are  grave ;  and  on  such  subjects  we 
are  more  accustomed  to  dwell  with  pleasure,  than  men  less 
disposed  to  admit  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Divilie  re^ 
relation.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  we  think,  converse, 
and  write  much  less  concerning  theatres  and  actors  than  the 
inhabitants  of  London;  as  they  do  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris.  Amusements  are  not  here  the  principal  concern  of 
life ;  nor,  among  amusements,  do  we  consider  plays  as  pos- 
fiessing  the  best  character,  or  the  happiest  influence  on  the 
biCerests  of  man.  The  views  of  the  New-England  people  at 
iarge  are  not  unhappily  expressed  by  Riesbeck,  in  his  Trar 
vels  through  Germany,  Letter  XXXVI. 

^  Ton  may  recollect  the  excellent  note  of  a  Tyrolese 
monk,  upon  a  passage  in  Columella,  published  by  the  author 
of  *  Voyages  en  differents  Pays  de  I'Europe.'  It  contains 
thli  strongest  evidence,  that  hisUnry  can  give,  that  a  country 
in  which  those  arts,  which  contribute  chiefly  to  amusement, 
are  hdd  in  high  estimation,  and  are  the  most  successful  way 
of  gaining  honour  and  fortune,  is  a  country  verging  fast  to 
ruin.  You  will  say,  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  arts  and 
•ciences  themselves.  Bight:  but  when  they  get  a  certain 
superiority  throughout  a  nation  over  the  other  employments 
of  die  mind,  they  must  draw  destructive  consequences  after 
tfaem.  Frivolity,  weakness,  profusion,  neglect  of  more  la- 
borious pursuits  and  occupations,  ostentation,  wrong  judgment 
in  choosing  the  servants  of  the  state,  a  warm  and  immoderate 
desire  of  ornaments,  &c.,  are  necessary  conseqaences  of  aH 
tinse  elegancies,  when  they  are  cairied  to  that  abuse  which 
boiden  so  near  on  4he  good  use  of  them.     And  what  do  tiieij 
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eoDtribote  to  the  real  hapfHiiess  of  men  I  Are  they  any  Hdag 
more  than  a  splendid  dream?  How  short,  too,  has  tfaiB  en 
been  with  all  nations !  After  the  generation  of  wits»  gene- 
rally there  has  succeeded  a  totally  illiterate  hoide  ;  who  ha?e 
awakened  those  the  arts  had  put  to  sleep,  with  blows,  and 
laid  them  in  chains  before  they  had  well  robbed  their  eyes« 
How  long  is  it  since  the  days  of  Comeille  and  Bame  I  snd 
we  are  already  exhausted !    Poor  nation ! " 

:There  are  certainly  much  higher  interests  aw^wg  bmb- 
kind,  even  in  this  world,  than  amusements ;  and,  in  my  owa 
view,  and  as  I  fully  believe  in  that  of  ninety-nine  hondredths 
of  my  countrymen,  there  are  many  amusements  in  the  whole 
number,  amply  sufficient  for  such  a  life  as  this,  wlucb,  on  the 
one  hand,  are  less  questionable  as  to  their  moral  tendency, 
len  expensive,  and  less  injurious  to  the  public  welfSve  thsa 
those  of  the  drama ;  while,  on  the  other,  they  are  more  within 
the  common  reach,  more  satisfactory  to  the- retrospective  eye, 
and  better  fitted  to  invigorate  the  languishing  powers  both  of 
body  and  mind. 

Ty>  common  sense  hardly  any  thing  seems  mM>re  firivoioos 
than  the  unremitted  attempts  at  criticism,  which  load  the 
Journals  of  Travellers  and  Reviewers,  MagaaneSy  and  other 
periodical  publications,  concerning  plays ;  unless  perhaps  the 
sagacious  remarks  of  the  same  writers,  which  unhappily  id>oond 
also,  concerning  the  players.  Of  how  little  consequence  to 
the  happiness  of  man  are  the  former  of  these  sulgects ;  and 
how  insignificant,  when  estimated  on  the  scale  either  of  mo- 
n^fity  or  intelligence,  are  in  ahnost  every  instance  the  latter! 
I  have  read  many  plays,  particularly  such  as  have  been  mpst 
celebrated,  and  many  criticisms  upon  them  ;  for  critici^ii  has 
always  been  one  of  my  favourite  studies;  nor.  have  I  been 
unacquainted  with  the  history  of  playera,  oi^jwjith  atriotpias 
upon  their  talents  and  merits.  I  am  also  peifectiy  awaie, 
thai  a  well-acted  play  of  superior  merit  is  capable^  of  affording 
a  Jiigh  degree  of  pleasure,  to  a.  mind  attemper^  to  such  a 
perfiurmance.  Still  I  believe,  that  a  great  part  of  the  im- 
portance, given  to  these  exhibitions  by  the  writers  in  ques- 
tion, owes  its  existence  merely  to  fashion*  Were  theatres 
once  to  become  unfashionable  resorts,  I  am  satisfied,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  connoLsseurship  now  lavished  .upon  thes 
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would  vanish,  and  that  most  of  the  mriters,  who  now  make  m 
mneh  bnstfe  coocerniag  these  subjeets,  woaki  be  ashamed  oT 
the  enplojment,  and  regret  that  they  had  trilled  ih  ^UHmtiD^ 
ner  with  their  own  talents  and  with  the  ptdylte* 

The  troth,  if  I  mbtake  not,  is,  that  these  persons  pour  ont* 
yery  few  of  diese  efRisioiis  from  the  heart.    The  subjects  c^- 
tkeir  critidsm  are  less  important  in  iheirownfTieiw-than  we' 
are  taught  to  imagine.    The j  are  seisBed,' becatnie  It  iS'b^ 
liered,  on  the  one  hand,  that  they  iHII  ei!^^6  th^  atteiyiibn 
of  the  poblie,  and,  on  the  otiier,-  tkrt  ihc^'  ftmikh  'adviarttige^>tM^ 
rattCerials  for  displftying  the  ingeikufty  and  taste  of  tbe'Writi^i^ 
Whed,  therefore;  I  see  eritieisni  d^ned  to  its  tast'dns^gsT  npbii^ 
tliese  subjects,  I  cannot  ovoid  siskin^,  Of  what  vM  use  Mi'^ 
either  the  subjects  or  the  criticism?   'dan  mere  m^ans  df' 
aiDUMemeM  pretend,  even  decently',  tb  cMtn  sUcfa*  t'egard?*^ 
Mttch  mbre,  can  means  of  amusement,  scarcely- IsVei^'iVe^fh^tt^ 
gross  immordity,  and  usually  Kttie  dse  bdt  m^Hem^  int-WtHip^^ 
tion,  chum  any  regard  nt  aH.    Can  men  andwomeiy^aliiidM''^ 
invariably  profligate,  among  whom,  were  you  to  colleSef  ^^'^ 
togetiierfrom  ail  ages  and  countries,  you  would  hardly  flad 
the  decade  required  for  the  exemption  of  Sodom  from  tbef^^ 
flaming  ruin^  which  hung  over  her  polluted  ground,  tb  sisV^^ 
them  from  a  similar  destruction ;  can  such'  men  and  sitc^'^ 
women  as  are  presented  to  the  World  in  Ae  **  Hirtory  6f  '^ri'^ 
Green-Boom;"    can  men  and  women,  whom  Ae -ancieiatf'' 
church  would  not  baptise,  knd  even  the  Romish  clMi^ciK'wiB^* 
not  bury,  engage  from  generation  to  generation  th^'  sober  ' 
thoughts,  the  diligent  labours  of  learning  and  good  sense,  of  '^ 
taste  and  criticism?    Nay,  what  is'uns^yeakably  more,  shall ' 
they  employ  the  time  of  men  professmg  to  be  ChrisfidM; 
men,  professedly  bound  towards  Heaven;'  solemnly  tisnotuicin^ 
iff  the  house  of  Grod  tfie  vanities  of  tins  wdrid,  iftnd  enga^^ing 
to  sl>stain  from  all  appearance  of  eivil?'  StOl' more  ir  shall  ' 
plays  and  players  command  the  pens  of  clergymen ;  men,  de-' 
Glaring  tiiemselves  to  lye,-  in  their  own  belief,  '^  ver^moirigd 
by  ihe  Holy  Ghost  to  the  assumption  6f  their  office,*'  and 
promising  with  the  moirt;  awf\il  tows  to  devote  themsielves  ' 
wholly  to  the  great  duty  of  turning  mankind  to  Tigfateousness,  ' 
and  conducting  them  to  endless  life  ?  ^ 

I  shall  be  told,  in  answer  to  these  questions,  that  ^  drama' " 
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includet  within  its  precincts  some  of  the  first  efforts  of  honuB 
genius.     The  names  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  £aripidei» 
of  Comeille  and  his  splendid  train  of  followers,  of  the  im- 
mortal Shakspeare  and  his,  and  perhaps  too  of  Schiller  sod 
Kotzebue,  will  be  conjured  upon  the  stage,  to  refute  these 
Obsenrations,  and  convict  their  authors  of  weakness  and  foHy. 
I  am  not  to  be  informed,  at  this  period,  of  the  talents  of  these 
writers.     The  superiority  of  their  powers  I  acknowledge  is 
its  fall  extent ;  but  I  assert,  and  without  fear  of  seeing  the 
assertion  disproved,  that  they  were  employed  in  such  a  nuoh 
ner  as  to  produce  little  good  and  much  evil.     Among*  all  their 
productions  there  is  scarcely  one  which  an  apostle  would  evei 
read.     How  great  a  part  of  them  are  litde  else  than  sjdendid 
vehicles  of  vice.     Taken  together ;  and  especially  when  pie^ 
salted  on  the  stage  by  such  men  and  women  as  act,  and  to 
such  men  and  women  as  look  on,  they  are  only  a  vast  and 
fascinating  system  of  profligacy.     Shall  genius  command  n- 
spect,  while  employed  in  poisoning  mankind,  or  in  gilding  Ihs 
poison? 

But  I  shall  be  charged  with  bigotry.  The  force  of  aig»- 
ment  contained  in  this  accusation  I  do  not  fed  sufficie&tlv  to 
wish  to  refute  it.  What  man  of  common  sense  can  be  so- 
licitous about  the  disgrace  attached  to  it,  when  he  rememben, 
that  the  Athenians  accused  Socrates  of  this  crime,  and  Ihs 
Jews  the  apostles,  and  even  the  Saviour  ? 

Finally,  I  shall  be  declared  to  be  destitute  of  taste.  ¥nm 
tins  dedsion  I  shaU  make  no  appeal.  If  it  is  die  proper  pie^ 
Togative  of  taste  to  be  sustained  in  the  world  at  the  expense 
of  morals  and  religion ;  if  it  is  the  criterion  of  taste  to  approfv 
of  the  stage ;  if  it  is  the  dictate  of  taste  to  prefer  amnsemeat 
to  virtue ;  I  shall  feel  no  interest  in  repelling  the  censure. 

Permit  me  to  add,  that  nothing  but  the  countenance  of  re- 
spectable men,  respectable  for  their  talents  at  least,  would,  m 
I  believe,  continue  the  existence  of  dramatic  exhibitions ;  cer- 
tainly not  on  any  plan,  which  has  hitherto  been  executed.  It 
is  the  splendour  of  this'  countenance,  which  has  so  long  dassded 
the  eyes  even  of  sober  men,  and  prevented  the  mightv  monl 
considerations,  which  are  marshalled  {gainst  this  evil,  (nm 
driving  it  out  of  the  world. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  vidue  of  amusesMats, 
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or  of  the  nature  of  the  stage ;  it  is  certain  that  the  people  of 
New- England  consider  the  former  as  of  far  less  importance 
dian  the  sober  business  of  life,  and  the  latter  as  having  little 
claim  to  respect,  or  even  to  indulgence.  It  is  here  exten* 
sively  believed,  that  the  professioq  of  a  player  is  scandalous ; 
and  that  the  stage  is  a  nuisance.  The  clergyman,  who  should 
make  a  business  of  attending  dramatic  exhibitions,  would 
probably  lose  his  parish,  and  not  improbably  his  oflSce.  This 
jealousy  for  the  purity  of  the  ministerial  character  will,  I  pre- 
fliune,  be  denounced  ae  bigotry,  by  not  a  few  fashionable  peo^ 
pie.  For  myself,  I  rejoice  in  it,  and  cordially  hope,  that  the 
time  will  never  come,  when  a  minister  in  this  country  can  be 
safely  destitute  of  the  character  required  of  all,  who  hold  this 
office,  by  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus. 

In  every  case  respecting  amusements,  the  sound  commcm 
sense  of  my  countrymen  induces  them  to  ask  the  old  Roman 
qaesticHi,  "  Cni  bono  erit?"  The  answer  to  this  question 
QsuaUy  determines  the  cause  at  issue. 

I  will  only  add,  that  the  people  of  New- England  find  do 
want  of  amusements.  Time  rarely  hangs  heavily  upon  their 
hands.  In  the  acquisition  of  property  for  themselves  and  their 
fiunilies,  in  educating  their  children,  in  attending  to  the  affairs 
of  their  schooUdistricts,  parishes,  and  townships,  in  being  pre- 
sent at  elections  and  courts  of  justice,  in  performing  thef 
duties  of  piety  and  charity,  in  riding,  visiting,  reading,  atid 
various  other  employments  of  a  nature  not  dissimilar,  they 
pass  through  life  as  easily,  cheerfully,  and  usefully,  as  most 
of  their  fellow-men. 

I  am.  Sir,  fcc. 
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(2/*. a  Writer  mihe-Quat^er Iff  Reni&w,  relaiim  ie 

^yJkfB  Wowten  of  thU  Cauntrf,  sxamimed.     Th&  Featwm^ 
. ,  Mfamners^and  JBmp/oymMitt  of  the  Women  of  New-Emf- 
land.     Their  JEdntMion.^. 

.      ;  •     .  r  ■     , 

i.  Pbab  Sir;   . 

,y  .  Thjb  feoiale  sexioL^i^ery  coantiy  have  a  high  ehim 

^^tjie^nunttlie  attentioaofau iiiqinsiti?e  travetler.  As  it  hM 
lieen  decided  by  higb  authority;  that  there  is,  **  both  in  He 
plgrstf^l  aod'.iatelleotuai  featttxes  of  the  Americans,  aP  trace  of 
^yage  ebtiaeter, .  not  indeed  prodneed  by  oroesimg  the  breed, 
but  by  the  oirciunstanoes  of  society  and  of  external  natore;* 
^  |fl^  J  fire$HJBi^,  bebeVedm  Great  Britain,  that,  as  the  men 
h^re  are  -eithev  parfialiy  or  wholly  Indians,  oilr  women  mnft 
Of'.couirse  beaquiiws*  We  ought  to  feel  onrselyes  not  a  Iitde 
oUiged  to:  this  writer  in  the  Qoarteriy  Review  (at  'saving  • 
part  of  the  little  repntatioa  allowed  to  as,  by  informing  the 
world,  *  that  <)<lr  tavagenees  is  not  derived  '*  fWmi  eroesing  tfie 
bleed.*'  Unquestionably  it  does  not  flow  firom  this  aoorbe. 
Of  all  the  rinhalntaati  of  this  world,  there  are  none  so  delieale 
on  this  subject  as  those  of  New-England.  If  their  blood  wai 
pure  at  first,  it  remains  pure.  Still  we  are  destined,  it  seems, 
to. a  savag^n^iBS  less  remediable  and  more  absolutely  hopeless; 
a.^avagenets  derived,  not  only  from  the  state  of  society,  bat 
also  from  circumstances  of  an  e:ttemal  nature.  As  our  forests, 
throHi^  a  great  part  of  this,  country,  have  for  a  centmy  been 
so  extensively  felled  as  schroely  to  have  left  suflBcient  timber 
and  fuel  for  the  necessary  use  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  as  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  flow  in  much  the  same  manner  here  ss 
on  the  shores  of  Europe,  the  cause  of  this  great  national 
lamity  must  undoubtedly  be  sought  for  in  our  hills  and 
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our  plains  and  mountains,  our  lakes  and  rifers.  Whether  all 
these  are  supposed  to  contribute  their  share  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  our  savage  character,  or  whether  the  calamity  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  a  part  or  to  one  of  them,  I  am  unable  to  de- 
termine. I  have  indeed  «eeii=.aea^  remarks  of  a  British 
writer  concerning  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  in  which  he  plainly 
considered  that  stupendous  work  of  nature  as  fitted  to  in- 
spire feelings  only  wild  and  horrid. 

We  construe  passages  in  the  book  of  nature  as  well  as  in 
thp  book  of  revelatioD  yery  differendy.  The  sentiments 
awakened  in  my  own  mind^  and  in  the  minds  of  my  com- 
panions, .by  the  sight  of.  this  wonderful  object,  were  only  those 
of  amazing  grandeur  and  singular  elevation.'  The  mighty 
hand,  which  formed  the  universe,  and  rolls  its  worlds  through 
immensity,  seemed  here  to  be  peculiarly  visible;  and  the  mind 
ifBcedf  with  the  eye  of  intuition,  the  footsteps  of  its  Maker. 
Permit  me  to  congratulate  myself^  that  the  intense  pleasure^ 
which  I  found  in  surveying  this  scene,  was  not  disturbed  by 
the  unfortunate  emotions  awakened  here  in  the  mind  of  the 
imter  to  whom  I  have  alluded.  The  view  of  Lake  &ie,  also^ 
although  considered  as  a  part  of  that  inundation  which  has  m> 
recently  overspread  the  continent  of  America;  and  although 
plainly  regarded  by  the  Count  de  Buffon,  and  expressly  as- 
signed by  M.  de  Pauw,  as  one.  cause  both  of  our  bodily  and- 
mental  imperfections,  excited  no  ideas  in  my  own  mind  but 
those  of  pre-eminent  beauty,  magnificence,  and  splendour. 

The  loftiest  elevation  in  the  United  States  is  Mount  Wash^ 
ington.  Its  height  has  not,  I  believe,  been  ascertained.  It' 
is,  however,  several  thousand  feet  below  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanq,  and  not  a  little  inferior  to  other  Alpine  eminences. 
What  influence  these  lofty  points  have  on  the  minds  and  man* 
nqrs  of  those  who  live  beneatii  and  around  them,  I  acknow^ 
ledge  myself  to  have  learned  but  veiy  imperfectly.  I  have 
been  accustomed,  to  believe,  that  the  Swiss  have  long  been 
distinguished  for  mild  and  charming  simplicity  of  manners  ;- 
and  to  i  this  opinion  I  have  been  led,  particulariy,  by  some  of 
your  own  writers  of  reputation.  Nor  did  I  discover 
any  thing  peculiarly  savage  in  those  inhabitants  of  New* 
Hampshire,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moimt  Wash- 
ington.   My  frieQd  Rosebrooki  whose  Aroadian  name  may 
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howeyer  have  hmd  a  bemgn  inflaenee  upon  Us  character,  was 
oertainly,  though  when  I  last  saw  him  he  had  rtaided  fifteen 
years  within  five  miles  both  of  the  notch  and  the  sommit  of 
the  White  Mountains,  as  good-natured,  mild,  and  soft-tem- 
pered a  farmer,  as  will  easily  be  found.  There  was,  it  is  troe^ 
one  trace  of  savageness  in  his  wife.  She  unfortunately  pre- 
ferred Bohea  tea  to  Hyson,  and  was  therefore  unwilfing  to 
keep  Hyson  in  her  house ;  observing  with  some  degree  of  de- 
cision, that,  "  if  Bohea  tea  was  good  enough  for  her,  it  was 
good  enough  for  travellers."  This  trace  of  savage  character 
certainly  was  not  derived  from  crossing  the  breed.  From  the 
circumstances  of  society  it  could  not  be  easily  derivable ;  for 
there  was  no  society,  with  which  the  good  lady  could  mingle, 
except  that  of  travellers,  and  most  of  these  would  undoubt^y 
have  voted  in  favour  of  the  Hyson  tea.  We  must  therefore, 
however  reluctant,  believe,  that  she  caught  it  either  from  the 
summit,  or  the  noteh,  of  the  White  Mountains.  I  ought  in 
justice  to  observe,  that,  bating  this  untoward  fact,  the  whole 
family  were  kind,  gentle,  and  obliging.  Even  the  dd  lady 
herself,  in  other  respects,  merited  this  character.  For  although 
she  had  a  prejudice  against  green  tea,  she  very  cheerfully  fiir- 
nished  her  guests  with  coffee. 

There  is  one  circumstance  relative  to  this  subject  which  k 
seems  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  learned  decision  quoted 
above.  It  is  this.  Not  one  of  one  thousand  of  the  New- 
England  people  ever  visited  Ae  White  Mountains,  the  great 
Lakes,  or  the  cataract  of  Niagara.  It  seems  therefore,  that 
the  sensible  influence  of  these  objects  must  be  so  limited  ts 
not  materially  to  afiect  our  national  character.  This,  I  ac- 
knowledge, does  not  prove  the  evil  to  be  undorived  firom  the 
efficacy  of  their  insensible  influence.  With  respect  to  that 
efficacy  I  will  not  dispute  the  malignant  operations  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  the  great  Western  Lakes, 
die  White,  or  even  the  Mexicau  Mountains,  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  my  countrymen.  Among  the  last,  candoor  obliges 
me  to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  one  sununit,  named  Ae 
Great  White  Mountain,  which  was  determined  by  a  menso- 
ration  of  Col.  Pike  to  be  eighteen  thousand  feet  in  heiglbt. 
Possibly  I  may  all  this  time  have  been  puzzling  myself,  there- 
fore, to  BO  purpose,  in  attempting  to  find,  in  neighbouriBg 
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objects,  the  cause  of  tins  characteristical  defect ;  while  the  nu^ 
Kgnant  efficacy  may  have  been  silently  floatiDg  in  the  westeriy 
winds  from  the  Mississppi,  or  the  Mexican  Mont  Blanc. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  unfortunate  decision,  I  Aould 
have  boldly  asserted,  that  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  more 
amiable  collection  of  women  than  those  of  my  own  country. 
Permit  me  to  describe  their  character,  as,  notwithstanding  the 
authority  of  this  sentence,  they  still  appear  to  my  own  eyes. 

The  women  of  New-England  are  generally  well,  and  often 
elegantly  formed.  Their  features  have  usually  a  good  degree 
of  regularity,  are  comely,  and  frequently  handsome.  Their 
complexion,  like  that  of  the  men,  is  not  so  generally  fair  as 
that  of  the  Irish,  British,  and  other  European  women  in  the 
North,  but  very  sensibly  fairer  than  that  of  the  French  women ; 
and  a  vast  number  of  them  have  complexions  inferior  to  none 
in  the  world.  In  great  numbers  they  have  fine  eyes,  both 
blue  and  black;  and  generally  possess  that  bloom,  which 
health  inimitably  suflnses  over  a  beautiful  countenance.  But 
regular  features,  united  vrith  the  most  delicate  complexion^ 
cannot  form  beauty.  This  charming  attribute,  so  coveted  by 
one  sex,  and  so  fascinating  to  the  other,  is,  as  an  eminent  poet 
of  your  country  has  said, 

**  an  air  divine. 

Through  which  th«  mind's  all  gentle  graces  shine ; 

They,  like  the  sun,  irradiate  all  between ; 

And  the  face  charms,  because  the  soul  is  seen.*' 

In  this  respect  the  women  of  New-England,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, triumph.  Their  minds,  often  possessing  a  fine  share  of 
intelligence,  are  remarkably  distinguished  by  amiable  dispo- 
sitions. A  gentle  and  affectionate  temper,  ornamented  with 
sprightliness,  and  gilded  with  serenity,  may  be  fairly  consi- 
dered as  being  extensively  their  proper  character.  They  are 
sttid,  by  some  of  your  countrymen,  to  be  too  feminine ;  and 
are  certainly  less  masculine  than  most  of  their  sex,  who  have 
visited  these  states  from  England  or  the  European  contiBent* 
To  us,  this  is  a  delightful  part  of  their  character. 

Their  manners  are  in  entire  symmetry  with  their  minds  and 
faces.  An  universal  sweetness  and  gentleness,  blended  widi 
sprightly  energy,  is  their  most  predominant  characteristic. 
There  is  nothing  languid  in  their  deportment,  and  rarely  any 
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affected.  Hiey  tore  affkUe,  obEging^y  and  cheeifiil; 
while  they  are  at  the  same  time  grave,  discreet,  and  vefy 
rarely  betrayed  into  any  impropriety. 

Very  many  of  them  are  distingtdshed  for  moral  exceDeoce ; 
are  unaffectedly  pions,  humble,  benevolent,  patieAt,  and  aetf- 
denying.  In  this  iUugtrions  sphere  of  distinction  th^  ptit  our 
own  sex  to  shame.  Were  the  cfaitfcli  of  Cltfbt  strippeJFof 
her  femde  commanicants,  shf^  wontd  lose  tetany  bf  her  brightest ' 
ornaments,  and,  I  fear,  two-tfainis  of  her  whoT^  fkimly. 

In  peffect-Hccoixfamc^  with  tMs*  T^pteB^ftttittk&n,  'the  women 
of  New-England  perform,  in  an  exemplary  manner,  the  vih 
riotts'diiti^s  of  Ife.    They  sr^  almost  iiniv^nrstfljr  ^Eriiistt^ 
economical,  attentive  to  their  CiihiHes,'  iliiH '^SiHg^nt  llr  fh^  eda- ' 
cation  «nd  goverament  of  their  ehlMren.   Tb^-imf;  i6u  pM- 
et^efni,  exc^ent  w^ves/^krthers, ' tmd  datigntenrJ '  'Pet' conn-'' 
tries,  it  is  believed,  ^pr^nt,  ih'pkr^itiM^  to  thb' nfattb^'4r| 
their  iidiaVitsants;  so  itiahy  tilMiande^'bf  doiiif^^^^  good  order,' 
peace,  and  happinesic  !    .i  <:       '    -  ; ;         =     ^ 

The  employmetits  of  the  women  of  New-EtiJ^laM  ak^  wlioDy - 
domestic.    The  business,  Which  is  abi^ad,  is  rfl''pgflfRnmed  by ' 
men,  even  in  the  humblest  sphen&s  of  Kfe.    Thaf  "of  the  hotdie 
is  usually  left  entirely  to  the  direction  of  the  irbnien,  and  &  * 
certainly  managed  by  them  with  skill  and  propriety.     Doines& 
concerns  admit  of  improv^nrhent,  and  eVHi  of  science;  and  It 
must,  I  believe,  be  ackAowTedged;  th^t  we  fhf ght  l^aiti  in  tins 
particular  several  useful  ilnhg^'ffomydu.-    Out  economy  ii 
less  systematical  iaid  less  p^ett  than  your^,  add  onr  tM^tivfty  ' 
sometimes  less  skilfully  directed.    T  am  kpfi^heii^ine,  hbW-  ' 
ever,  that  we  ap(srdaic&  netfer  to  yon  in  the'hotts^  CKaii'inttier" 
in  the  shop  or  the  field.    Tbe  fabus^  hi  OSs  co^tiitry  are;  iHA  '^ 
their  furniture,  almost  all  kept  in  gbod  order;  '^d'i'^peneral 
neatness  prevails,  even  among  Adse  who  lEM^in  litunbfe  cSr- 
cumstances.    Indeed,  a  ^at  part  of  fke  wonien  ib  this  conn- 
try  exert  quite  as  much  industry  as  is  consistent  widi  the  pre- 
servation of  health*. 

There  is  another  employment,  in  wUch  I  think'  diey  merilt 
high  encomiums :  this  is  the  (fiffusion  of  beheficeinoe  among 
the  suffering.     In  tiiis  they  far'  excel  the  otiier  seix,  and  dis- 
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cover  more  skilly  more  patience,  more  aetivity,  and  uiiiTer* 
sally  more  excellence.  ,    . 

From  these  observations  you  i^U.  easily  perceive,  that  the 
female  sen;  hpl4  ,^era  a^  IbmM^Ue.st^Qn  in  society,  and 
have  an  inypoartJont.jipjhie^  cQp<^emB,     The  first 

place.attbe,  tabl^»  4xi>;^^  IP  J^ie.  spcial  cirf^le,  and  in 

eveiy  other  situalJo^  wber^  tbey,9re  /^^d,  is.g^ven  to  them  of 
eoiiise^,.  On;  all  j^PC^sio^  :.jd||i^y.a|re  tre^teci  with  marked  at-., 
tention  and  re^pe^ct^r  ^4  ^tb^in^,  i^o  ^ha|ves.^dely  or  in-, 
solentlx  to  :a  ,i^09^m^  J3.  con^ider^d^,  as  jl^Mrdly  meriting  the 

I .  hfi^ve :  altready  .gi^ep  yp^^a,  sujpmaz;  lu^coont  of  the  man-,  i 
neic  (ill  wIi^qIi  yoimg;  ms^^s  ar^;  edifi«t»d  in  this  oountry.  They  < 
ai^.fiUsent  ear)y/tQ:qchoQU.iirhere|rt}^y>an^  taught  to  spell,  and  . 
T^^^m .  ai|4*  Ynte^. ' ,  from  p^i;ochia). .  s^q1s»  inany  of  diem  are  > 
trfin^fei^.  t^  .b^iirdiiigTAc^o^.  and  .a^eaiias.  Here  th^y^; 
learp,  to  i^nder^t^^^ar^thwi^,  y^iifphf  .ipd^ed  i&  usually,  t«a§^; i 
them  in  parochial  schools,  and  study  English  gramm^JCy  geo*^^^ 
graptqr,  U^f  ^ti^^p^/B9UeptY^cptiqi89>,  apd  composition. 
In^  f  few,  inat^ofis  they  ,are;tai^gM'<>^^  science,  and  in  %om»u 
ascend)  to  highier :  brandies  of.  mathematics,  the  Latin  and  i 
French  languages.  To  these  are  added  embroidery,  dnrwing, . 
an4musie«  .■'•  r.     [      •      •.   <  .^ 

Qtt  thia  subject  I  feel,  b^und  to  ohservoi  that  we  are  in  my  . 
own  opinion  seriously  dfifective.  Efforts,  of  a  higher  natore  ^. 
tfa^  any  which  wfi  mftk/d,.  are  due.  to  dieir  dapghters  from  all 
persons  w|^o  are  possessed  of  wealth*  The  great  doctrines  of  . 
physical  and  moral  science  ^  arenas  ii;ite)ligib)e  by  the  mind  of  a  . 
femde  as  by  that  of  41  male ;  and^  wei^  diey  made  somewhat 
less,  technicsJ,  and  stripped  S9  far  of  some;  of  their  uunecessary.*: 
acccjmpaniments  as  to  wear  ijq  a^prfa^e^  degree  the  aq>ect  of. 
coipmon  sense^  might  b^  in^^nduceiii^th  advmitfge  into  every 
female  academy  wjbeFAtheuinstr^c)^,was  ipon^  to  teach, 
theni.  .  ^t  is  leyiden^y  ^gi^,  1^^. th^t  jWo^m^^  .shpuM  be  copsi-i 
dered  less  as  pretty,  and  more  as  rational  and  iqvnort^I  beings  1 
and  that,,  so  far,  as  Ae  corcumstopc^ of  parents  will  permit,' 
their  minds  shofdd  be, early  led  to  ,thi9  attainmeiit  of  solid 
iiiense  and  sound  wisdom.  The  instructions,  jrhich  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  given  by  mothers,  are  of  more  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  children  than  any  which  ^re,  ,or  can.he,  given 
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by  fathers.  To  g^ve  these  iii8tnictioiis»  they  ought,  as  fiv  as 
may  be,  to  be  thoroogfaly  qualified,  even  if  we  were  to  act  oa 
selfish  principles  only.  Such  a  design,  extensiTely  reduced  to 
practice*  would  in  any  country  change  the  whole  state  of  society, 
and  raise  it  to  a  dignity  of  which  it  is  otherwise  iiK»qpaUe« 

The  disposition  to  provide  a  superior  education  for  female 
children  is  in  this  country  widely  diffused,  and  continnaily  in- 
creasing. No  regular  scheme,  however,  has  been  formed  on 
this  subject,  within  my  knowledge ;  and  I  have  hitherto  net 
with  no  books,  which  treat  the  sciences  last  specified  in  a  maa- 
ner  satisfactory  either  to  my  views  or  to  my  wishes.  It  is  ear- 
nestly to  be  hoped,  that  ere  long  both  these  defects  may  be 
supplied ;  and  that  the  women  of  this  country,  who,  so  tar  as 
they  possess  advantages,  appear  in  no  respect  to  be  behind  the 
other  sex,  either  in  capacity  or  disposition  to  improve,  may  bo 
kN^per  be  precluded  firom  the  best  education  by  the  n^ligeace 
of  men. 

It  is  said,  and  I  suspect  with  truth,  that  the  American  wo- 
men lose  their  beauty  and  the  brilliancy  of  youth  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life  than  in  England.  A  great  part  of  them  me 
Blender.  Multitudes  lose  their  teeth  at  an  untimely  date; 
and  many  of  them  part  with  their  bloom  before  they  are  Aaat; 
years  of  age.  The  causes  of  these  disadvantages  belong  (o 
the  province  of  the  learned  among  (Aysicians.  I  may  be 
permitted,  however,  to  observe,  that  among  them  abstemioBs- 
ness,  which  here  is  very  general  in  diat  sex,  and  often  ex- 
cessive, probably  has  its  share.  The  want  of  sufficient  ex- 
ercise abroad  has  a  still  more  malignant  influence.  Sedsa- 
tariness  seems  regularly  to  be  considered  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  gentility  of  the  female  character.  Walking  ii 
very  little  practised ;  and  riding*  on  horse-back,  notwitfistanding 
it  exhibits  the  fiMnale  figure  to  so  much  advantage,  is  ahnost 
out  of  the  question.  Until  there  is  a  material  change  in  these 
respects,  the  women  of  New- England  must  be  satisfied  to 
yield  tfieir  healdi,  and  youth,  and  bloom,  and  beauty,  as  la 
mitimely  sacrifice  to  the  Moloch  of  fiEchion.  The  teeth  of  chil- 
dren their  mothers  might  preserve.  Notlnng  more  would  be 
necessary  tisum  to  compel  them  to  commence  life  with  vigo- 
rous exercise,  and  coDtinoe  it ;  to  avoid  hot  4rinks»  particaiarty, 
by  reqnirii^  their  children  to  eat  milk,  or  thoroughly  to  dih^ 
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with  it  their  tea  and  coffee ;  and  to  make  their  teeth  cold  by 
agitating  cold  water  in  the  mouth  five  times  a  day ;  that  is, 
once  in  the  morning,  once  in  the  evening,  and  once  after  each 
meal.  Could  we  learn  wisdom  from  the  Asiatics,  and  habi- 
tuate ourselves  to  regular  bathing ;  and  follow  that  of  out  an- 
cestors, by  permitting  children  when  at  school  to  play  during 
the  session  half  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  half  an  hour  in  the 
afternoon,  encouraging  hose  of  both  sexes  to  vigorous  activity; 
the  work  of  preserving  health  would  in  a  great  measure  be 
accomplished. 

To  the  character,  which  I  have  given  of  the  women  of  New- 
England,  there  are  unquestionably  many  exceptions.  We 
have  homely  women,  we  have  ignorant  women,  we  have  silly 
women,  we  have  coarse  women,  and  we  have  vicious  women. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  no  reason,  in  these  particulars,  to 
dread  a  comparison  with  other  countries.  In  the  most  fashion- 
able life  we  have  frivolous  women,  who,  having  nothing  to 
do,  or  choosing  to  do  nothing  of  a  useful  nature,  find  time 
hang  heavily  on  them.  To  relieve  themselves  from  the  ennui, 
flowing  of  course  from  the  want  of  regular  and  useful  engage- 
ments, women  of  this  description  crowd  to  the  theatre,  the  as- 
sembly-room, the  card-table,  routs,  and  squeezes ;  flutter  from 
door  to  door  on  ceremonious  visits,  and  from  shop  to  shop  to 
purchase  what  they  do  not  want,  and  to  look  at  what  they  do 
not  intend  to  purchase ;  hurry  to  watering  places,  to  recover 
health  which  they  have  not  lost ;  and  hurry  back  again  in  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  which  they  cannot  find.  Happily,  the  number 
of  these  is  not  very  great,  even  in  our  cities. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


MANUFACTURES  OF  NEW- ENGLAND. 


Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Ttea^ 

sury,  April  19,  1810.     General  Account  of  the  Manw^ 

factures  of  Maeeachusetts  and  of  Connecticut.     Account 

of  the  Manufactures  of  Rhode-Island^  with  a  History  of 

their  Origin. 


Dear  Sir; 

I  WILL  now  present  you  with  a  few  obsenratioat 
OD  the  manufactures  of  this  country.  Before  I  attempt  to 
specify  the  agency  and  influence  of  New-England,  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  sopde  notice  of  the  general  state  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  country  at  large. 

Returns  were  made  to  the  national  government,  at  the  time 
when  the  last  census  was  taken,  of  all  the  manufactures  whidi 
were  of  any  considerable  importance ;  and  congress  committed 
to  several  gentlemen  the  business  of  arranging,  and  publishing 
in  a  volume,  the  particulars  of  which  they  were  composed. 
For  this  volume  I  have  hitherto  waited  in  vain.  Should  it  see 
the  light  before  these  Letters  are  finished,  I  shall  certainly 
avail  myself  of  the  information  which  it  shall  communicate. 
At  present  my  g^de  must  be  a  Report  drawn  up  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  referred,  April  19th,  1810,  to 
a  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

The  following^Aannfactures,  Mr.  Gallatin  observes,  are 
earned  on  in  the  United  States  to  such  an  extent  as  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants ;  those  of  the  same  kinds  wUcI^ 
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are   imported  amounting  to  less  than  those  which  are  ex- 
ported :  — 

Manufactures  of  wood,  leather,  soap,  tallow  candles,  sper- 
maceti oil,  spermaceti  candles,  linseed  oil,  refined  sugar, 
coarse  earthenware,  snuff,  chocolate,  mustard,  hair  powder. 

The  following  manufactures,  he  observes,  are  firmly  esta- 
blished,  and  supply  in  some  instances  the  grater,  and  in  all 
a  consifierable  part  of  the  whole  consumption : — 

Bar  iron,  manufactures  of  iron,  cotton,  wool,  flax,  hats, 
paper,  printing  types,  printed  books,  playing  cards,  spiritooos 
and  malt  liquors,  several  manufactures  of  hemp,  gunpowder, 
window  glass,  jewellery,  clocks,  several  manufactures  of  straw 
bonnets  and  hats,  lead,  wax  candles. 

Progress,  Mr.  Gallatin  observes,  has  also  been  made  in  tk 
following  branches :  — 

^Faints  and  colours,  several  chemical  pr^>arations,  medi- 
W14I  drugs,  salt»  manufactures  of  copper  and  brass,  japanned 
ware,  plated  ware,  calico  printing,  queen's  and  other  earthen 
wares. 

Many  other  articles  the  secretary  supposes  are  undoubtedly 
omitted,  the  information  actually  obtained  havisg  been  in 
Mmy  respects  imperfect. 

Under  the  head  of  manufactures  of  wood  he  observes,  that 
they  consist  of  vessels,  household  furniture,  and  carriages  for 
pleasure  and  for  transportation.  All. of  them  are  cairie4  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection. 

Of  vessels  above  twenty  tons  burthen^  there  w«re  hnilt 
during  seven  years,  from  1801  to  1807,  774,922  tons,  a  Utlli 
more  than  110,000  tons  in  a  year,  worth  more  than  six  laiUioaf 
of  dollars  annually.  Two-thirds  of  these  were  registered  for 
the  foreign  trade,  and  the  remaining  third  for  the  fisheiiss  sod 
Ae  coasting  trade. 

The  annual  exportation  of  furmture  and  carriages  amofmtad 
to  170,000  dollars. 

The  yearly  value  of  all  the  manufactures  of  wood  im 
80,000,000  dollars. 

Of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  referred  by  the  secretary  tp  tUi 
keadf  7,400  tons  are  annually  exported. 

Of  manufactures  of  leather  Mr*  •  Gallatin  obaeryest  tkll  thi 
-exportations  amount  to  move  thaa  tviee  the  value  of  .the  at* 
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portationa;  and  tjhat  the  whole  value  of  all  the  articles  of  iMs 
class  aDQually  maDufactured  is  20,000,000  of  dollars.  Tbe 
▼aloe  of  the  soap  aad  tbe  tallow  candles  he  estimates  at 
8y000,000  of  dollars.    The  annual  importations  were. 

Candles,  158,000  lbs. ;  soap,  470,000  lbs. 

The  annual  exportations  of  domestic  manufacture  were 

Candles,  1,775,000  lbs. ;  soap,  2,220,000  lbs. 

Of  spermaceti  oil  and  candles,  annually  manufactured,  ihe 
value  was  300,000  dollars. 

Of  refined  sugar,  5,000,000  lbs.  were  annually  made,  worth 
1,000,000  of  dollars. 

Concerning  the  manufactures  of  cotton  the  secretary  obr 
serves,  that  he  has  from  the  returns  formed  the  following 
Table :  — 

MiUs,  87 ;  spindles,  80,000. 

Capital  employed,  4,800,000  dollars. 

Cotton  used,  3,600,000  lbs. ;  value,  720,000  dollars. 

Yam  spun,  2,880,000  lbs. ;  value,  3,240,000  dollars. 

Persons  employed,  men  500,  women  and  children  3,500. 

The  goods  into  which  the  yam  is  spun  in  the  cotton  manu- 
factories  in  Rhode-Island  are  principally,  bed-ticking,  stripes 
and  checks,  shirting  and  sheeting,  ginghams  and  counterpanes. 
BIsewhere  are  made,  webbing,  coach  laces,  table  cloths,  jeans, 
vest  patterns,  cotton  kerseymeres,  blankets,  fustians,  cords» 
and  velvet. 

Wool,  the  secretary  observes,  is  principally  spun  and  woven 
in  private  families.  Fourteen  manufactories,  however,  have 
been  reported  to  him  ;  each  of  which,  on  an  average,  yields 
10,000  yards  of  cloth  annually,  at  from  one  to  ten  dollars  a 
yard*  Wool,  especially  fine  wool,  was  seriously  deficient  in 
qnantity,  but  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  Merino  sheep,  parti- 
cularly, since  this  Report  was  published,  have  increased  to  a 
Tory  great  number. 

Manufactories  for  spinning  and  weaving  flax  were  few. 
Three  are  mentioned,  at  which  662,000  yards  of  cotton  bmd- 
ing,  sail-cloth,  and  other  coarse  linen  were,  or  might  be  made 
annually. 

From  Martha's  Vineyard,  9,000  pair  of  stockings  were 
tfmually  exported.  ' 

The  value  of  all  the  goods  made  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax, 
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the  secietary  eitimateB  at  more  than  40,000,000  of  dollus^ 
household  manufactures  included. 

Whittemore's  machine  for  making  cards  had  completely  ex* 
eluded  foreign  importations  of  that  article.  The  quantity 
manufactured  annually,  before  the  embargo  lessened  the  sup- 
ply of  wire,  was  worth  200,000  dollars. 

Of  hats,  the  number  exported  of  American  manufacture 
was  100,000.  The  number  imported  was  350,000.  Tke 
value  of  the  number  made  is  estimated  at  nearly  10,000,000 
of  dollars. 

Most  of  the  paper  consumed  in  the  United  States  was 
of  home  manufacture.  Books,  for  which  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  purchasers  can  be  procured,  are  printed  and  boond 
here. 

P^per  hangings  and  playing  cards  were  also  extensivelf 
manufactured. 

A  supply  of  printing  types  was  furnished,  sufficient  for  the 
consumption,  duefly  at  Philadelphia,  New- York,  and  Balti- 
more. 

The  annual  importations  of  foreign  hemp  amounted  to  6,200 
tons;   but,  from  the  increased  cultivation  of  this  article  id 
.'  Massachusetts,  New- York,  Kentucky,  &c.,  the  secretary  be- 
lieved, that  a  sufficient  quantity  would  soon  be  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

The  manufacture  of  cordage  of  all  descriptions  was  equal  to 
the  demand.  That  of  duck  was  less  prosperous,  and  fai  fipom 
supplying  a  sufficient  quantity. 

The  aggregate  value  of  spirituous  and  malt  liquors  annoaBy 
made  was  10,000,000  of  dollars ;  yet  the  quantity  imported, 
of  spirituous  liquors  only,  amounted,  in  1806  and  1807,  to 
9,760,000  gallons  a  year ;  a  fact  immeasurably  disgraceful  to 
the  country. 

At  a  loose  estimate  the  bar  iron,  annually  used  in  the  United 
States,  amounts  to  50,000  tons ;  of  which  10,000  were  sup- 
posed to  be  imported,  and  40,000  to  be  manufactured  at  home, 
A  great  part  of  the  American  iron  was  howev^  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  which  was  imported. 

Five  hundred  and  sixty-five  tons  of  sheet,  slit,  and  hoop 
iron,  were  annually  imported,  and  seven  thousand  amaaSf 
nanufoctured,  in  the  United  States. 
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The  cut  nails  amounted  yeariy  in  value  to  1,200,000  dol- 
lars.    Of  these  280  tons  were  yearly  exported. 

Fifteen  hundred  tons  of  wrought  nails  and  spikes  were  an- 
nually imported. 

The  manufactures  of  iron  consist  principally  of  agricultural 
implements,  and  other  products  of  the  blacksmith's  forge,  an- 
chors, shovels,  spades,  edged  tools,  and  a  great  variety  of  the 
coarser  articles  of  ironmongery.  But  the  finer  species  of 
hardware,  cutlery,  &c.,  were  imported  almost  wholly  from 
Great  Britain. 

Balls,  shells,  and  cannon  of  small  calibre  were  cast  in  seve- 
ral places ;  and  three  founderies  for  casting  solid,  boring,  and 
finishing  those  of  the  largest  caKbre  were  established;  one  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,  one  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  and  one 
near  the  city  of  Washington.  Each  of  the  two  first  could  cast 
three  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  in  a  year ;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  iron  and  brass  cannon  were  made  at  the  other. 

The  castings  of  hollow  ware  were  sufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption. 

At  the  two  public  armories,  at  Springfield  and  Harper's 
ferry,  nineteen  thousand  muskets  were  annually  made.  About 
twenty  thousand  more  are  made  at  other  manufactories ;  all 
private,  except  one  established  at  Richmond  by  the  state  •£ 
Virginia.  This  number  might  be  immediately  enlarged.  Grtni- 
smiths  were  in  various  places  employed  in  making  rifles  and 
other  species  of  arms. 

The  iron,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  was  estimated 
at  an  annual  value  of  from  12  to  15,000,000  of  doUars :  the 
imported  at  near  4,000,000. 

Bich  copper  mines  are  found  in  New- Jersey,  in  Virginia, 
and  near  Lake  Superior,  but  none  of  them  were  wrought. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  copper  and  brass  are  stilb, 
bells,  cannon,  andirons,  chandeliers,  sconces,  vessels  of  various 
kinds,  &c. 

Zinc  was  lately  discovered  in  Pennsylvania. 
Lead  is  found  in  Virginia,  and  in  several  other  places.  The 
richest  mines  of  this  metal  are,  however,  in  Upper  Louisiana, 
and  it  is  said  also  in  the  adjacent  country  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. They  were  not  wrought  to  a  sufficient  extent ;  and, 
after  supplying  the  western  country,  furnished  only  two  hun- 
dred tons  a  year  to  the  Atlantic  states. 
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Theiiriiidiial  American  mamifactiireB  of  lead  were  shot,  and 
colours  of  lead.  There  were  two  estabHshmeats  for  the  mami- 
fectore  of  shot  in  PhQadelphia,  and  one  in  Looisiami,  mere 
than  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  of  six  hnndred  toiif  a 
year.  Fire  fanndred  and  sixty  tons  of  red  and  white  lead, 
litharge,  and  some  other  preparations  of  that  metal,  were  made 
in  Philadelphia  alone. 

Other  paints  and  colours  are  also  prepared  m  Phyadelphia 
and  some  other  places. 

The  manufacture  of  tin-ware  is  very  extensive ;  and  Con- 
necticut supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  with 
that  article. 

Plated  ware,  chiefly  for  coach-makers  and  saddien, 
employs  at  Ptniadelphm  seventy-three  workmen.  It  is  abo 
made  to  a  considerable  extent  in  New-Tork,  Bdtimoie, 
Boston,  Charleston,  New- Haven,  Northamptcm,  and  eia^ 
where. 

Saltpetre  is  found  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  aeveral  odker 
places,  but  is  principally  imported  from  the  East  Indies. 

The  manufacture  of  gunpowder  was  nearly,  and  might  at 
any  moment  be  made  wfac^y  adequate  to  the  consumption. 
The  importadoQ  of  ibreign  powder  amounted  annually  to  tire 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  the  exportation  of  American  to 
one  hundred  thousand. 

A  sufficient  quantity  ef  die  coarser  species  of  pottery  was 
made  everywhere.  Four  manufactories  of  a  finer  kind  had 
lately  been  established,  which  made  ware  resembling  that  of 
Staffordshire. 

Twenty-seven  thousand  boxes  of  window-glasa  were  made 
annually  at  ten  glass  mannfactories,  or  two  miUion  seven  ban- 
dred  thmisand  square  feet.  Exactiy  the  same  qfuantity  irm 
annually  imported.  The  glass  made  at  Boston  was  inferior 
to  none  brought  from  Europe.  The  rest  made  green,  or  Ger> 
man  glass. 

Other  glass  wares,  such  as  bottles,  &o.,  were  made  also; 
and  at  two  glass  works  in  Pittsburg  was  mauufactored  flint- 
glass  of  every  description,  and  of  a  superior  quality. 

Copperas  was  extracted  in  large  quantities  from  pyrites  in 
Vermont,  New-Jersey,  and  Tennessee.  About  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  sulphuric  and  other  acids  were  annually 
manufactured  at  a  single  establishment  in  Philadelphia.   Oflwr 
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preparations  and  drugs  were  also  made  in  that  city,  and  se- 
veral ofber  places;  and  the  annual  exportatioaB  exceeded 
thirty  thoasand  dollars  in  value.  ' 

The  mk  springs  in  the  state  of  New- York  fiinHBhed  about 
three  hundred  thousand  bushels  a  year,  lunA  those  in  the  West- 
ern states  and  territories  about  the  ssRne  quantity.  The  Wa- 
bash Saline,  the  property  of  the  Uitited  Stotes,  yielded  an- 
nually one  Irandred  wad  thirty  thettmnd  busheh.  Tfae  annual 
importataon  of  foreign  salt  amounted,  tiowever^  to  more  than 
three  millions  of  bnshels,  and  conld  Mt  be  superseded  by 
American  «ak,  imless  by  estabfefanents  on  the  coast. 

Straw  bonnets  and  hats  were  made,  in  a  small  district  in 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode^ Island,  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
exportotions  to  other  parts  of  die  Union  amounted  in  vahie  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dolkrs  annually.  Work  of  this 
kind  in  grent  quantities  is  made,  also,  in  many  other  places. 

An  estaUishment  had  been  formed  near  Baltimore  for  the 
printii^  of  oalicoes,  at  which  twelve  thousand  yards  might  be 
printed  in  a  week. 

I  have  now  given  you  the  substance  of  the  secretar/s  re- 
port, whidh  is  to  be  considered  as  the  most  correct  and  ex- 
tensive account  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States, 
which  to  that  time  had  been  obtained.  He  adds,  that  from 
this  imperfect  sketch  it  may  with  certainty  be  inferred,  that  the 
product  of  the  whole  manufacturing  interest  annually  exceeds 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

Since  the  loose  return,  on  which  the  above  report  is  founded, 
another,  u^ch,  with  some  abatemeiUs,  may  be  considered  as 
complete  for  the  year  1810,  was  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  by  order  of  the  government.  That  rendered  by 
Massachusetts  is  included  in  the  following  table :  ^^ 

General  Aecapitulation  of  the  Manufactures  of  Massachusetts 

Proper. 

Esdinated  Value. 
DoIiAn. 

Ashes,  123  toBs 20,^1^ 

Breweries,  716.800  gallons 86,460 

Buttons 29,000 

Bricks,  25,295,000 1»,067 
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Esdmmted  VafaK. 

Straw  bonnets 551*968 

Brushes,  1,666  dozen 5^000 

Cora  brooms,  70,000 4,000 

Cloth  and  clothiei^s  work  : — 
54  cotton  factories,  19,448  q>uidle8y 

888,348  pounds 931,906 

32,564  looms,  4,048,209  yards  ....  3,060,576 

1  factory  wooUen  cloth,  6,860  y«ds.  .  10,890 

80  carding  machines,  7974236  {KHOHb  236^198 

231  fuUing  mills,  730,948  yards ....  442,401 
9  spinning  jennies,  56  looms,  36,000 

yards 28,600 

Playing  cards,  yearly  amount  ......  97,500 

4  wool  card  factories,  9,953  dozen    .  .  .  78,908 

Ditto,  14,400  feet 33,000 

Cabinet  work,  yearly  amount 318,622 

Chairs,  1,694  dozen 96,060 

Combs,  49,905  dozen 80,624 

Candles,  tallow,  1,436,550  pounds    .  .  .  217,060 

Ditto,  spermaceti,  465,000  pounds   .  .  .  178,800 

Cooperage,  37,995  casks 69,318 

Clodu  and  watches,  amount 46,li86 

Catgut 2,000 

Chocolate,  255,500  pounds 73J00 

Coaches  and  chaises,  667 122^674 

Distilleries,  molasses,  2,472,000  gallons  .  1,404,350 

Ditto,  grain,  63,730  gallons 42,590 

Ditto,  cyder,  316,480  gallons 181,386 

Duck,  hemp,  3,025  pieces 80,813 

Ditto,  cotton,  200  pieces 6^000 

Ditto,   bagging   and   tow-cloth,    60,000 

yards 33,000 

Fishery,  mackarel,  5,400  barrels 44,550 

Glass 36,000 

GloTes,  4,875  dozen 14,625 

Fire  engines,  1  factory 4,000 

Founderies  of  brass  and  copper: — 

Brass  guns,  12,976  pounds 7,136 
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Estimated  Value. 
DoUan. 

Copper,  32,159  poonds 22,828 

Bells,  21,410  pounds 8,565 

Brass  and  pewter,  99,288  pounds  ...  *  41,7^ 

Composition,  251,508  pounds  .  .  •  - .  .  109|76l 

Hats,  142,645   .  .  .  ...........  416^167 

Jewellery  and  silver  work 161,625 

Printing  ink,  6,000  pounds 8^000 

Forges,  11  trip-hamitaers :  — 

Bar  iron,  978  tons 121,980 

Anchors,  440  tons  .  .  .  .  ; 92,712 

Hollow  ware,  2,840^  tons  . 132,200 

Edge  tools 44,000 

Wrought  iron 521,718 

Lace  for  coadies,-  yearly  amonnt 10,000 

Leather  boots,  63,807  pair 412,909 

Ditto,  men's  shoes,  844,864  pair 978,063 

Ditto,  women's  shoes,  1,310,500  pair  .  .  816,250 

Ditto,  saddlery,  harness,  jockey  caps,  &c.  788,726 

Lead  mines 200 

Muskets,  19,095 229,065 

Musical  instruments .  .  .  ; 17,^80 

16  marble  works^  894,M0%et.  .  'li  .';'  -^€lOO 

NmIs,  wrought ''W^§35 

•  Diito,  cut,  2,925}  tons  •  .  :  ......  r  .  *«l*;fl90 

Ditto,  small '.  .  ....  .  /.^  '^l^SfSO 

Oil,  spermaceti^  -77,696  gaHons    .           .*'  •  68,*g82 
'■  Ditto,  whale,  249,728  gidloi^  ...  .- 1  V-  I74jfe8 

Oil  mills,  44,460  gdions  .  .  .  ....  .  .  46^ 

Paper  mills,  95,129  reams  writing  .  ...  257^,451 

Ditto,  63,000  rolls,   hanging 88,500 

Ores,  ochre,  and  nitrous  beds 1,850 

6  powder  mills,  120,000  pounds  .....  72,000 
84  grist  mills:  — 

Wheat  and  rye,  460,476  bushels    .  .  .  850,896 

Com  and  oats,  49,054  bushels.  ....  85,273 
150  saw  mills: — 

Pine,  10,725,000  feet 80,480 

Oak,  490,000  feet 6,865 

1  rake  factory.  11,000  rakes 1,870 
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EMinUcd  nJiM. 

IMkn. 

Bope  watts,  coidi«e,  2,lj(l8i  toia  .  .  .  .  1,0311,861 

Ditto,  twine,  85,200  pounds 37,383 

Sliip  building,  23,410  tow 656,095 

Sosp-stone  nianufactoi^ l^OOO 

Spectaoies,  yearly  amount 10,000 

1  aleel  factory,  20  torn 4,000 

Spnning  wheels,  6,393 17,982 

Spruce,  essence,  1,250  pounds 2,500 

Snuff,  118,400  pounds 37,381 

Soap,  hard,  2,043,720  pounds 289.697 

Ditto,  soft,  4, hill  barrels 18,400 

Sewing  ■lit.  10:!  iiuiinj. «18 

Loaf  aagar,  422,000  pounds 82,400 

Slinins  inill».  1,700  tons 318,600 


Soil  works,  468,198  feet:— 

Salt,  118,757  huWs 79,526 

Glauber  salts,  334,238  pounds    ....  13,369 

Sheep,  Merino,  73 18,250 

Ditto,  miied  blood,  2,062 154,650 

Ditto,  common,  103,141 226,282 

Woollen  stockings,  37,961  pair 28.453 

Essenoe  of  turpentine,  6,000  gallons    .  .  18,000 

Steel  tumbles 10,000 

TannerieB,  Morocco  skins,  261,000  ■  .  .  130,160 

Ditto,  hides,  174,596 1.022.661 

Ditto,  ealves'  skins,  6&JSSA 129,078 

Ditto,  sheep  sLins,  62,586 53,140 

Ditto,  hoss-  skins,  4800 9.100 

Tacks,  1I.(KH),IHM> 2.000 

Tm  plate  worts,  amount 73,715 

Wlrips^  7,050  dozen 7.960 

Waggons,  2,260 43,600 

Earthenware 18.700 

Wire  factorits,  amouBt 24,912 

Wooden  ware 31,000 

Sheet's  wool.  35,000  pounds 14.175 

Totf,      18.S06.3S3 
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I  have  been  so  fortunate,  also,  as  to  obtain  the  same  return 
for  Connecticut.  A  copy  of  it,  so  far  as  the  heads  of  it  are 
concerned,  is  subjoined  under  the  following  title  :-^ 

Abstract  of  the  manufacturing  establisbmettts,  and  annual 
manufactures  in  the  district  of  Conneoticot^  as  taken  from  the 
returns  of  tbe  assistants  to  the  laarshal  of  the  said  district, 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  several  acts  of  congress  providing 
for  the  third  census,  &c.,  A.  D.  1810. 

Cloths  and  their  value :  —  Estimated  vaUie. 

Looms,  16,132.  ^^     ^'^ 

Yards  of  linen,  2,362,078    ....     800,358    81 

Yards  of  woollen,  1,119,145  .  .  •  1,098,241    92 

Yards  of  cotton,  and  cotton  and 
linen,  605,676 241,222    99 

Fulling  mills,  218.     Carding  ma*- 
dunes,  184. 

Pounds  of  wool  carded,  504,088. 

Woollen   manufactories  15,   cot* 
ton  manufactories  14,  spindUs 
11,883. 
Value  of  cotton  yarn,  stockings,  and 

suspenders 111,021    50 

Value  of  raw  and  sewing  silk  ....       28,503      0 

Value  of  hats 522,209      0 

Distilleries,  560 :  — 

Gall'  of  distilled  spirits,  1,374,404     811,144      0 
Tanneries,  408:  — 

Value  of  leather  tanned  and  dressed     476,338    80 

Value  of  saddlery,  shoes,  &c.    .  .      231,812       0 
Rope- walks,  19 :  — 

Value  of  cordage 243,950      0 

Value  of  duck  and  cotton  bagging        12,148    40 
Paper  milk,  19 :  — ^ 

Value  of  paper 82,188      0 

Oil  mills,  24 :  — 

Value  of  oil 64,712      0 

Powder  mills,  7 :  — * 

Valite  of  gunpowder,  &c 43,640      0 
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Estimated  Taloe. 
Dollan.        Cents. 

Forges,  48: — 

Tons  of  iron  and  steel,  1,450. 

Value  of  ditto,  and  anchors    .  .  .      183,910       0 
Furnaces,  8:  — 

Value  of  cast  iron 46,180      0 

Guns  and  pistols,  4,400 49,050      0 

Manufactories  of  cut  nails,  18 :  ^— 

Value  of  nails  cut 27,092      0 

Rolling  and  slitting  mills,  3. 
Trip  hammers,  32. 

Value  of  scythes,  axes,  &c 91,145    60 

Brass  founderies,  4:  — 

Value   of  brass-work,  jewellery, 

and  plated  ware 49,200      0 

Type  foundery,  1. 
Glass  works,  2 :  — 

Value  of  glass    23,960      0 

Potteries,  12:  — 

Value  of  earthen  and  stone  ware  .        30,740      0 

Wooden  clocks,  14,565 122,955      0 

Value  of  coach  work,  &c 68,855      0 

Value  of  marble  and  stone  work  .  .        11,000      0 

Value  of  bricks  exported 2,000      0 

Value  of  straw  bonnets 27,100      0 

Buttons,  number  of  gross,  155,000  .      122,125      0 
Value  of  tin  japanned  and  plain   .  .      139,370      0 

Value  of  combs 70,000      0 

Manufactures  of  tallow,  sieves,  to- 
bacco, ink,  &c 71,612      0 

Total  value  of  annual  manufactures, 

as  returned 5,887,175      8 

Concerning  this  abstract  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  seve- 
ral articles  are  omitted  in  it,  which  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  manufacture  of  waggons,  for  example,  is 
carried  on  to  a  vast  extent.  A  great  number  of  carriages  of 
that  sort  are  now  employed,  both  for  the  transportation  of  bur- 
thens and  for  pleasure.     The  latter  are  a  novdty  in 
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country.  They  are  drawn  by  one  horse  and  by  two,  are 
made  of  neat  forms  and  with  nice  workmanship,  and  have 
lately  been  multiplied  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  appear  to 
be  taking  the  place  of  most  other  vehicles. 

From  my  friend,  Mr.  L  of  Providence,  I  have  re- 

ceived the  following  account  of  the  manufactures  of  Rhode* 
Island.  Had  other  gentlemen  in  New-England  and  New- 
York  equally  interested  themselves  in  furnishing  the  informa- 
tion, which  I  had  requested  of  them ;  it  would  have  been  ia 
my  power  to  have  done  more  justice  to  many  subjects  men- 
tioned in  these  Letters.  But,  unhappily,  a  disposition  to  sit 
down  seriously  to  the  employment  of  writing  is  far  from 
being  a  prominent  trait  in  the  character  of  my  countrymen 
Generally,  I  shall  give  this  account  in  the  words  of  my 
obliging  correspondent. 

The  natural  soiurces  of  wealth  in  the  state  of  Rhode-Island, 
observes  Mr.  L.,  are  limited.  She  has  no  mines,  her  territory 
is  small,  and  her  fisheries  are  of  little  importance.  Her  soil 
also  is  naturally  unfruitful,  producing  barely  what  is  suflScient 
for  the  subsistence  of  her  own  population*.  Her  prosperity, 
therefore,  depends  eminently  upon  the  industry  of  her  citizens. 
This  industry  is  now  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  her  manufactures.  It  would  be  no  exaggera-f 
tion  to  say,  that  five-eighths  of  her  inhabitants  are  directly  or 
indirectly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  the  se^ 
yeral  branches  of  business  to  which  it  gives  birth.  Whether 
this  direction  of  the  industry  of  Rhode- Island  will  promote 
her  moral  prosperity  time  only  can  determine.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  from  experience,  that  it  will  increase  her  wealth 
and  population.  , 

To  Samuel  Slater,  a  native  of  England,  is  this  state  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright^s  method  of  spin-i 
ning  cotton.  He  came  to  this  country  about  the  year  1790 ; 
and  soon  after  established  the  first  cotton  manufactory,  under 
the  patronage  of  Messrs.  Almy  and  Brown  of  Providence. 
The  machinery  of  this  establishment  was  made  solely  under 
his  direction.  Efforts  of  the  same  nature  had  been  before 
begun,  but  had  proved  unsuccessful. 

*  The  average  quantity  of  maize  in  the  southern  part  of  this  state  » 
aU^ut  twenty-five  bushels  an  acre ;  in  the  northern,  about  tbirteeu. 
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For  five  or  six  yeaiB  after  SUtei^s  aniral,  eomparethrd 
Kttfe  progpreis  was  made  in  extending  this  faomicli  of  bii  liassi 
except  by  Messrs.  Almy  and  Brown.  It  was  regarded  as  i 
mystery  difficult  of  acquisition,  and  as  an  experiment  hanaffdom 
to  the  undertakers.  Those  also,  by  whom  the  first  attempts 
were  made,  cautiondy  concealed  from  the  pnUic  the  prafili 
which  Aey  derived  from  the  pursnit.  The  attention  of  the 
public  was  however  excited  by  the  eagerness  with  which  these 
gentlemen  enlarged  their  business,  and  the  fearlessness  witt 
wUch  they  employed  considerable  additions  to  their  capital  is 
electing  new  manufactories.  At  length  several  otfier  p^soai 
were  induced  to  adventure  their  property  in  the  same  under* 
taking.  Artificers,  skilled  in  all  the  complicated  branches  of 
machinery  employed  in  manufacturing  cotton,  were  allwei 
from  England  by  the  prospect  of  high  wages  to  this  contry. 
The  workshops,  in  which  these  foreigners  employed  tfaess- 
selves,  were  in  a  short  time  crowded  with  mechanics  and  ap» 
prentices  from  our  own  citizens,  who  soon  made  themselves 
masters  of  all  the  knowledge  thos  imp<Mied,  and,  vrith  Aat  vi- 
gorous ingenuity  so  often  found  among  them,  added  in  many 
instances  improvements  of  no  snmli  importance.  The  conse- 
quences were  soon  apparent.  The  Rhode-Island  workmco 
supplanted  their  foreign  brethren  to  such  a  degree,  that 
scarcely  fifty  foreigners  are  now  employed  in  the  state,  ia 
this  business.  They  have  transferred  their  skill  to  other  stales, 
where  the  art  is  yet  in  its  infiincy.  It  is  not  known,  that  a 
single  article  of  cotton  machinery  was  ever  impcnrted  inii 
Rhode-Island. 

.  From  their  first  establishment  to  the  year  1800,  the  increase 
of  these  manufactures  was  gradual.  Men,  who  possess  a  mo* 
nied  capital,  require  a  certainty  of  profit  before  they  are  will- 
ing to  vest  their  property  in  any  business.  As  aoon  as  it  had 
been  ascertained  by  experience,  that  the  American  cotton 
manufactures  could  so  far  come  into  competition  with  the 
English  in  our  markets,  at  prices  wUch  secured  a  handsooM 
profit  to  the  manufacturer,  the  catixens  of  Rhodetlsland  em- 
barked eagerly  in  the  business.  None  hot  an  eye^witoeas  can 
imagine  the  rapidity  with  which  this  spedes  of  mannfactniing 
increased  in  the  state  after  the  year  1800.  At  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  existing  capital  have  been  added  since  that  pe» 
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fiod»  sad  a  new  animatmi  has  been  awakened  in  almost  every 
ether  pursuit  Common  iabourers,  diggers  of  canals,  Inmher 
merchants,  dealers  in  hardware,  brass  and  iion  founders, 
bamers  of  lime,  carpenters,  masons,  curriers,  waggoners,  s^ 
lers  of  wood,  and  blacksmiths,  are  all  employed  in  greater  or 
less  degrees  by  the  erection  of  a  cotton  manufiactory. 

To  these  are  to  be  added  the  superintendants,  clerks,  orer- 
seers,  agents  at  home  and  abroad,  dyers,  and  that  numerous 
dass  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  are  immediately  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  the  yam.  What  is  perhaps  of  still 
more  coosequence  to  the  general  prosperity,  the  weaving  is 
all  done  in  private  families ;  and,  being  spread  throughout  a 
circumference  of  sixty  miles  to  the  north-east  and  west  of 
I'rovidence,  ei^osses  a  number  of  hands  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate.  The  agricultural  interest  is  estimated  by 
tiie  rise  of  land,  the  rise  of  produce,  and  a  nearer  and  readier 
mmket.  For  example,  a  piece  of  land  on  a  mill-stream,  fif- 
teen miles  from  Providence,  was  sold  lately  for  fifteen  hun^ 
died  dollars  ai»  acre,  iidiicb  fifteen  years  ago  could  scarcely 
iMve  been  sold  for  one  hundred.  A  manufactory  of  fifteen 
iHBdred  spindles  will  soon  accumulate  a  population  sufficient 
to  form  a  village. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  following  account  of  the  extent  of  our 
manufactures  is  precisely  accurate,  but  it  approaches  as  near 
to  accuracy  as  those  acquainted  with  the  business  can  make  it. 
It  involves  a  tract  of  territory  alluded  to  above,  none  of  the 
manufactories  bdng  thirty  miles  from  Providence.  Several 
of  them  are  in  Connecticut,  and  several  in  Massachusetts ; 
hat  all  to  which  I  refer  are  owned  by  citizens  of  Rhodes 
Island. 

Within  these  limits  there  are  now  in  motion  above  120,009 
spindles.  The  yam  spun  each  week  is  not  far  from  110,000 
pounds,  or  5,500,000  pounds  a  year.  This,  manufactured  into 
cloth,  is  worth  8,140,000  dollars.  If  you  deduct  from  this 
anm  the  raw  material,  say  6,000,000  pounds,  which,  at  an 
average  of  25  cents  per  pound,  is  1,500,000  dollars,  the  an- 
nual profit  of  the  Rhode*Island  manufactures  is  6,640,000 
dollars.  From  diis  sum  must  be  farther  deducted  the  ex- 
prases  of  manufacturing,  the  interest  of  capital,  &c.,  in  order 
t«  ascertain  the  net  profit. 
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The  capital  requisite  to  set  a  spindle  in  motion  is  75  dollars. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  capital  of  das 
state  is  9,000,000  dollars.  Of  thb  there  are  three  invest- 
ments ;  one  in  houses,  lands,  machinery,  &c. ;  another  in  raw 
ootton  and  manufactured  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  weaven  i 
and  a  third  in  goods  in  the  market. 

The  most  extensive  manufacture  of  wool  in  this  country  has 
just  commenced  its  operations  at  the  north  end  of  Providence. 
It  is  moved  by  a  steam-engine  possessing  the  power  of  thirty 
horses;  and  is  intended  to  manufacture  daily  two  hundred 
yards  of  broadcloth.  None  but  Merino  wool  is  used ;  and  the 
cloths  are  of  the  finest  quality.  Mr.  Sanford  of  Connecticot 
IS  the  superintendant  of  this  business. 

The  use  of  steam  as  a  moving  power  is  superseding  that  of 
water.    Two  new  engines  will  soon  be  erected  in  Providence. 

On  Rhode«Island  proper  there  are  two  small  wooDesi 
manufactories,  and  one  of  cotton  now  erecting.  The  number 
of  sheep  on  this  island,  according  to  an  estimate  made  by 
three  intelligent  farmers,  is  16,500,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Permit  me  to  add,  that  there  is  also  on  this  island  a  coai-mme 
in  full  operation,  which  employs  about  fifty  hands  through  the 
year. 

In  Patucket  there  is  a  manufacture  of  muskets,  and  at 
Smithfield  one  of  swords.  At  the  latter  place,  also,  tk  bud*'^ 
ness  of  plating  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Few  kinds  of  business  have  been  pursued  with  more  9pkk, 
or  with  more  success  in  the  United  States,  than  the  piintiay 
of  books.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  many  laige 
have  issued  from  our  presses;  and  all  of  them  have  foi 
ample  support.  The  Bible  has  gone  through  a  vast  multitnde 
of  editions,  several  of  them  expensive ;  among  which  are  three 
of  Scott's  Bible,  and  one  of  Dr.  Clarke's.  Hie  latter  and  one 
of  the  former  are,  however,  not  yet  finished.  Three  Ency* 
clopedias  have  been  printed  in  this  country ;  the  British,  the 
Edinburgh,  and  that  of  Dr.  Rees.  An  edition  has  proceeded 
far  of  distinguished  British  writers,  in  sixty  volumes.  Pinker- 
ton's  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  is  another  expensive 
work,  the  engravings  in  which  would  have  been  admired  in 
any  country.  The  American  Ornithology,  executed  in  a  veiy 
superb  style,  was  begun  by  the  late  Mn  Alexander  Wilsoa, 
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asd,  it  seems,  with  ample  encouragement.  The  subscription 
price  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a  set.  It  has  how^ 
ever  been  completed  in  nine,  instead  of  twelve  volumes.  Our 
best  printing  is  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  best  in  Europe 
For  a  large  proportion  of  the  very  expensive  books  printed 
in  the  United  States,  we  are  indebted  to  the  presses  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

A  great  multitude  of  machines  have  been  invented  in  Ame- 
rica, both  to  abridge  and  perfect  human  labour,  which  are 
honourable  to  the  ingenuity  of  my  countrymen.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  undoubtedly  the  cotton  gin  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ney ;  next  after  this  may  be  placed  his  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  muskets ;  Evans's  machinery  for  manufacturing 
flour;  the  machine  of  Mr.  Perkins  of  Newburyport,  which 
cuts  and  heads  two  hundred  thousand  nails  in  a  day,  and  other 
naohines  of  the  same  ingenious  artist ;  that  of  Mr.  Whitte- 
more  for  cutting,  bending,  and  setting  card-teeth  at  a  single 
operation ;  and  a  stocking  loom  (the  name  of  the  inventor  un- 
known to  me),  which  will  weave  six  stockings  in  a  day.  To 
tliese  might  be  added  an  almost  endless  train  of  others,  ap- 
plied to  various  purposes  of  life. 

The  fabrics  of  the  loom  woven  here  are  chiefly  those  which 
are  worn  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  mankind.  Bean- 
tifttl  cloths  are  however  made  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
of  such  a  quality  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  super- 
fine cloths  of  Europe.  For  these,  the  Merino  sheep  furnish 
tl|B  material  Happily  for  us,  this  useful  animal,  instead  of 
declining,  as  was  expected,  has  visibly  in^roved  in  our  pas- 
tures; having  inoreased  both  in  its  size  and  the  quantity  of  its 
wwA.  For  the  introduction  of  this  invaluable  breed,  the 
United  States  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Hon.  David  Hum- 
phriesy  formeriy  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  courts  of  Lis- 
bon and  Madrid.  They  are  now,  together  with  the  cross- 
breeds, filling  the  country. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
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LETTER   I. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts.     Its  Boundaries,  Population, 

and  Government. 

Dear  Sir; 

I  AM  now  quitting  Massachusetts,  and  will  therefore 
take  this  opportunity  to  make  some  general  observations  to 
yott  concerning  this  state,  the  largest  in  New- England ;  and, 
when  considered  as  to  the  extent  of  its  territory,  population, 
wealA,  power,  commerce,  and  adyancement  in  civilization, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  American  Union. 
.  The  topography  of  this  state  has  been  already  suflSciently 
exhibited,  except  in  a  small  number  of  particulars,  which  will 
hereafter  be  occasionally  mentioned. 

Massachusetts  Proper  is  divided  into  twelve  counties. 
Berkshire  begins  at  the  western  boundary:  Hampshire*  and 
Worcester  extend  across  the  breadth  of  the  state  fifty  miles, 
and  are  entirely  inland.  Middlesex,  which  lies  immediately 
east  of  Worcester,  touches  the  ocean  at  its  south-eastern 
comer.  Essex,  the  north-eastern  county,  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
and  Plymouth,  are  bordered  by  Massachusetts'- Bay.  Barn- 
stable is  washed  on  one  side  by  this  bay,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  ocean.  Bristol  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  the  ocean. 
Duke's  County  is  formed  by  Martha's  Vineyard  and  the 
Elizabeth  Isles,  and  the  county  of  Nantucket  consists  of  the 
island  of  that  name.    The  three  inland  counties  contain  177,092 

• 

*  Since  divided  into  three  counties. 
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inhabitants  :  the  maritime  counties  294,948.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  amounting  to  76;275,  live  aD 
within  less  than  twenty-five  miles  of  Connecticut  river,  which 
passes  through  the  middle  of  the  county  from  north  to  south, 
and  furnishes  a  conveyance  for  their  prodace  to  the  oceao. 
Those  of  the  county  of  Berkshire,  upon  its  western  limit,  are 
at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  Hudson.  A  consid^aUe 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Worcester  county  are  not  more 
remote  from  the  harbour  of  Providence. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  divided  by  nature  in  the  foUowiDg 
manner :  the  Taghkannuc  range ;  the  valley  of  the  Hooesten- 
nuc ;  the  Green  Mountain  range ;  the  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
out ;  the  Lyme  range ;  a  tract  formed  of  hills  and  vallies. 
reaching  from  their  eastern  base  to  the  ocean ;  and  a  tract  of 
sandy  ground,  spreading  from  Bridgewater  to  the  ocean,  both 
eastward  and  southward,  chiefly  formed  into  extensive  plains, 
but  rising  in  several  places  into  hills,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable height,  particularly  in  the  county  of  Barnstable. 
Massachusetts  is  subdivided  into  290  townships,  of  which 
Berkshire  contains  32  townships,  and  35,907  inhabitants ; 
Hampshire  64  townships,  and  76,275  inhabitants ;  Worcester 
51  townships,  and  64,910  inhabitants;  Middlesex  44  town- 
ships, and  52,789  inhabitants ;  Essex  28  townships,  and  71,888 
inhabitants;  Suffolk  2  townships,  and  34,381  inhabitants ; 
Norfolk  22  townships,  and  31,245  inhabitants.  Plymouth  18 
townships,  and  35,169  inhabitants ;  Bristol  16  townships,  and 
97,168  inhabitants ;  Barnstable  14  townships,  and  224211  in- 
habitants ;  Duke's  3  townships,  and  3,290  inhabitants ;  Naa- 
tocket  1  towaship,  and  6,807  inhabitants:  total  290  town- 
diips,  and  472,040*  inhabitants. 

-  JThere  are  no  peculiarities  in  the  character  of  these  inha- 
bitants, which  are  not  marked  with  sufficient  minuteness  in  the 
coarse  of  these  Letters.  Those  of  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  aad 
Worcester  so  much  resemble  their  neighbours  bordering  opoe 
them  in  Connecticut,  that  a  traveller  is  conscious  of  no  sea- 
sible  change  when  he  passes  within  these  limita  from  one  state 
into  the  other.  The  only  general  characteristical  difliereaee 
which  I  have  observed  is,  that  the  people  of  Massachnsetts 

*  By  the  census-of  1890,  MA9sacbiitett&  contained  593,987  iolRibitanb. 
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are  somewhat  more  ardent,  impassioned,  and  sudden,  in  both 
their  feelings  and  actions,  than  those  of  Connecticut. 

The  produce  of  Massachusetts  is  exactly  the  same  with  that 
of  Connecticut.  The  tender  fruits  are,  howeyer,  s<Mnewhat 
less  prosperous,  and  are  cultivated  with  more  diflBculty. 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  is  formed  into  three  in- 
dependent branches,  the  legislative,  executive,  aild  judicial. 
The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  containing  forty  members, 
and  a  house  of  representatives.  The  senate  are  chosen  on  the 
first  Monday  in  April  annually.  The  electors  are  the  male  in- 
habitants, twenty-one  years  of  age  or  upwards,  having  a  freehold 
estate,  within  the  commonwealth,  of  the  annual  income  of  ten 
dollars,  or  any  estate  worth  two  hundred.  The  select-men 
preside  in  the  freemen's  meeting. 

The  governor  and  five  of  the  council  examine  the  returns  of 
votes  taken  from  the  town-clerk's  offices,  and  made  to  the  se- 
(Tretary's  office,  seventeen  days  before  the  last  Wednesday  in 
May ;  and  fourteen  days  before  the  said  Wednesday  the  go- 
vernor shall  issue  his  summons  to  such  persons  as  shall  appear 
to  have  been  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  each  sena- 
torial district,  to  attend  on  that  day,  and  take  their  seats  ac- 
cordingly. 

Hie  senate  is  the  final  judge  of  the  election  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members. 

If  the  whole  number  of  senators  shall  not  appear  to  have 
been  duly  elected,  then  such  as  are  chosen  shall  take  the 
names  of  such  persons  in  the  vaeant  district  as  shall  appear  to 
have  the  highest  number  of  votes,  amounting  to  twice  the 
number  of  senators  wanting,  and,  with  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, shall,  by  a  joint  ballot,  ffil  up  the  vacancies ;  and  so  in 
oases  of  vacancy  by  death,  removal,  or  otherwise.  No  person 
can  be  a  senator  who  does  not  possess  a  freehold  in  his  own 
right  of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  a  personal  estate  of  two  thou- 
sand dollar^,  or  both  to  the  amount  of  the  same  sum,  and  who 
has  not  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  commonwealth  five  years 
inmiediately  preceding  his  election,  and  is  not  at  the  time  an 
inhabitant  of  the  district  for  which  he  is  elected. 

Sixteen  members  make  a  quorum. 

The  senate  is  a  court  to  hear  and  determine  impeachments, 
made  by  the  house  of  representatives  against  any  officer  ox 
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officers  of  the  commonweidth.  Their  judgpnent  extends  no 
farther  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqmdification  to 
hold  or  enjoy  any  place  of  honour,  trust,  or  profit  uoder  the 
commonwealth. 

Every  corporate  town,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
rateable  polls,  may  elect  one  representative,  and  one  moie  tot 
every  additional  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  rateable  polh. 

Every  representative  is  chosen  by  written  votes ;  moat  have 
been  an  inhabitant  of  the  town,  in  which  he  is  elected,  one 
year  at  least  immediately  preceding  his  Section ;  and  must 
hiave  possessed  in  his  own  right  a  freehold  worth  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  dollars  ¥rithin  said  town,  or  other  rateable 
estate  of  the  value  of  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars. 

When  these  qualifications  cease,  his  right  to  represent  the 
town  ceases. 

Representatives  are  to  be  chosen  annually  in  the  month  of 
May,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  last  Wednesday. 

The  house  of  representatives  is  the  grand  inquest  of  the 
commonwealth. 

Money  bills  are  originated  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
but  the  senate  may  propose  amendments. 

Sixty  members  make  a  quorum. 

The  house  of  representatives  is  the  judge  of  the  election 
and  qualifications  for  its  members. 

No  s€$nator  or  representative  can  be  arrested,  or  held  to 
bail  on  mesne  process,  while  going  to,  fetumii^  frtMn,  or  at- 
tending the  general  Court.  -  -     ^ 

The  governor  is  chosen  annually,  must  have  been  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  commonwealth  for  seven  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  election,  and'  must  at  the  same  time  be  seiaed  id 
his  own  right  of  a  freehold  in  the>  cottimonweakh  worth  three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  tlurty^four  dollars. 

Hie  governor  is  empowered  to  call  together  the  councillofs 
of  the  commonwealth  foir  the  time  being,  andv  with  a  qooiwi 
of  said  councillors,  amounting  to  at  Ifeast  five,  may  finoni 
time  to  time  hold  a  council  for  ordering  and  direeting  the  af> 
fairs  of  the  commonwealth,  agreeably  to  the  eonatitation  md 
the  laws  of  the  land.  The  governor,^  during  the  seanoii'  of  the 
general  court,  is  empowered  to  adjourn  or  prorof^edie 
to  any  time  which  the  two  houses  shall  desire*;  naA  to 


the  9<Hn^  on  the  day  next  preceding  Die  last  Wednesday  19, 
May;.:ai)d»  in  the  recess  of  the  general  court,  tp  prorpgiQUBi. 
them  from  time  to  time^  not  exceeding  ninety  days  in  any  one 
recess:  and. to  call  them  together  sooner  than  the  time  to 
which  they  may  be  a(]youmed  or  prorogued ;  and,  in  case  any 
iafdctiou§  distemper^  .or  any  other  dangerous  cause  shall  re- 
quire; jitj  may  direct  the  session  to  be  held  at  some  other,  the; 
mos^^onvenieoit  pla^pe. 

Th^  governor  ia  commander  in  chief  of  the  military  force  of 
the  state  by  sea  and  land,  but  cannot  transport  any  of  Uie  in-, 
habitants  by  sea,  or  oblige  them  to  march  out  of  the  limits  of 
the  state,  ¥rithout  the  consent  of  the  general  court,  or  theiT: 
own,  except  where  this  may  be  demanded  fpr  the  defence  of 
some  part  of  the  state. 

The  governor  is  empowered  to  pardon  offences,  to  nominate 
sdl  judicial  officers,  the  attorney-general,  solicitor-general, 
sheriffs,  coroners,  and  registers  of  probate;  and,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  counsel,  to  appoint  them.  He 
also  commissions  all  military  officers ;  and,  ¥rith  the  advice  of 
council,  Appoints  aU  officers  in  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
who  are  to  be  appointed  by  this  commonwealth. 

No  monies  are  to  be  issued  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  com* 
monwealth,  except  sums  appropriated  for  the  redemption  of 
bills  of  credit,  or  treasurer's  notes,  or  for  payment  of  interest 
arising  thereon,  but  by  warrant  under  the  hand  of  the  gover- 
nor for  the  time  being,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
council,  agreeably  to  the  acts  and  resolves  of  the  general 
coort. 

The  governor  is  to .  have  an  honourable  stated  salary,  of  a 
permanent  value,  amply  sufficient,  and  established  by  stand- 
ing lai?^. 

The  lieutenant-governor  is  elected  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  govemoi;  is  always  a  member  of  the  council,  except  when 
the  chair  of  the  governor  is  va4)ai[|t,  and  then  he  is  vested  with 
all  the  powers^  and  performs  all  the  duties  of  the  govemoi^. 
.  Nine  counij^illors  are  annually  chosen  among  the  persons  rck  • 
tamed  for  senators  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  by  the 
joint  hallots  of  ike  senators  and  representatives,  assembled  in 
en^  rooiD.  If  the  persons  thus  chosen,  or  any  of  them,  de- 
cline, the  deficiency  is  to  be  made  up  from  among  the  people 
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9k,  large.    The  counoillarB  rank  next  after  the  lioatmiir  ftii 
wemot.    Their  bnamefls  is  to  advise  the  goirenMHr  in  the  «»> 
ecutive  pitot  of  gofrerBment 

Not  moie  than  two  coimoiUon  can  he  cheaea  opt  of  mj 
one  distiiot. 

The  resolntions  and  advice  of  the  oouncillorB  are  recorded 
in  a  register,  and  signed  by  the  members  present  Tins  re- 
cord may  be  called  for  at  any  time  by  either  house  of  the  le- 
gislatore;  and  any  member  of  the  oouncil  may  insert  his 
opinio  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  nugority. 

If  both  the  oflSces  of  governor  and  Uentenant-govemor  aie 
vacant,  the  council  sooceed  to  their  powers. 

No  man  can  hold  the  office  of  treasurer  more  than  five 
years. 

The  courts  in  this  state  are  substantially  the  same  with 
those  in  Connecticut. 

Justices  of  the  supreme  judicial  court,  and  of  the  courts  of 
common  pleas,  and  judges  of  probate,  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behaviour.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  by  the 
constitution  to  have,  and  actually  have  at  the  present  time, 
honourable  salaries^  which  cannot  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  office. 

The  state  is  by  the  constitution  obliged  to  uphold  and  en- 
courage the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  to  cherish  the  in- 
terests of  literature  and  the  sdences,  and  all  seminaries  in 
which  they  are  taught 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  constitution,  or  rather  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  constitution,  upon  which  the  go- 
vernment of  Massachusetts  is  founded.  It  is  prefaced  i^  a 
declaration  of  rights,  containing  most  of  those  general  princi- 
ples, which  the  ablest  jurists  have  agreed  upon  as  essential  to 
a  free  government,  included  in  thirty  articles.  Among  th^n 
is  this  declaration :  *'  The  people  have  a  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  for  the  common  defence." 

The  provisions  in  this  constitution  are  few,  and  in  that  re- 
spect are  a  proof  of  wisdom  in  the  framers ;  for  they  are  pro- 
bably most  or  all  that  are  necessary.  Grenerally,  also,  they 
are  very  good  in  themselves.  There  is,  however,  one  of 
them  which  is  singularly  unhappy  :  that  which  establishes  the 
ratio  of  representation. 
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The  nrnnber  of  representatms  is  greater  than  that  of  t!ie 
imperial  parfiament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  falling  litUe 
short  of  seven  hundred.  Nothing  can  be  more  preposterous 
than  to  assemble  such  an  enormous  multitude  of  men  to  de- 
liberate on  the  interests  of  seven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
Uns  is  exceedingly  regretted  by  the  people  of  the.state,  but 
cannot  be  altered  until  party  spirit  shall  have  fallen  from  its 
inresent  hei^t. 

The  laws  of  this  state  are  generally  sonilar  in  their  suIh 
stance  to  those  of  Connecticut  In  tfie  following  Letter  I  shdD 
mention  a  few  of  its  institutions. 

I  am.  Sir,  &o. 


LETTER   II. 


Laws  relative  to  Schools  and  the  Qualificatimis  o^  School^ 
wMSters ;  concerning  the  Mainien4V»C4  of  Ministers  atid. 
the  Establishment  of  Public  Woirship'  Earljf  Laws  for 
the  Support  of  Harvard  College.  Crimes  punished  iy 
Death.     Militia. 

Dear  Sir; 

The  system  of  Massachusetts  concerning  schools  is 
die  following :  — 

Every  town  or  district  in  the  state,  containing  fifty  honse^ 
holders,  is  required  to  provide  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
to  read  and  write,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  English  lan- 
guage and  arithmetic,  six  months  in  each  year.  If  a  town  or 
district  contain  one  hundred  householders,  twelve  months ;  if 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  one  school  six  months  for  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  orthography,  and  for  the  English  language  one 
school  twelve  months.  If  two  hundred  householders,  a  gram- 
mar school-master,  well  instructed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
English  languages,  and  an  English  school-master,  each  twelve 
months. 

The  towns  establish  the  school  districts*  The  select-men 
determine  on  the  qualifications,  which  fit  the  children  to  enter 
into  the  grammar  schools. 

All  instructors  of  the  university,  colleges,  academies,  and 
schools,  and  all  private  instructors,  are  required  to  take  dili- 
gent care  and  exert  their  best  endeavours  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  the  prin* 
ciples  of  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  reg^ard  to  tmtfi,  love  to 
their  coimtry,  humanity  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety, 
industry  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation,  and  temperance, 
and  all  other  virtues ;  and  to  show  them  the  tendency  of  these 
virtues  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  the  tendency  of 
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the  opposite  vices  to  slavery  and  ruin.  School-masters  of 
granttnar  schools  must  have  received  an  education  at  some 
college  or  university ;  must  produce  a  certificate  fromta  leamedv 
minister^  well  skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages^  or 
from  two  such  ministers  in  the  vicinity,  that  they  have  reasoa 
to  believe  him  well  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice ;  and  a  certificate  from  the  minister  of  the  place  where  he 
belongs,  or  firom  the  select-men  of  the  town,  or  from  the  com*' 
mittee  of  the  parish,  that  to  the  best  of  his  or  their  knowledge 
he  sustains  a  good  moral  character.  This,  certificate  is  unne^. 
cessary  to  a  person  who  is  to  keep  school  in  his  native  place ; 
but  the  select-men  or  committee  are  in  this  case  required  spe- 
cially to  attend  to  his  morals. 

If  a  town  or  district  of  fifty  householders  neglect  this  duty, 
they  are  fined  £10 ;  if  of  one  hundred  householders,  £20;  if 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  householders,  £30 ;  if  of  two  hun- 
dred, for  neglect  of  grammar  school,  £30 ;  and  for  partial 
neglects  proportional  fines  are  inflicted.  These  penalties  are 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  court  of  sessions  for  the  county  to 
which  the  deficient  town  or  district  belongs,  according  to  their 
dbcretion. 

The  ministers  and  select-men,  or  other  persons  specially 
chosen  for  the  purpose  in  the  towns  or  districts,  are  required 
to  use  their  best  endeavours,  that  the  children  regularly  at-* 
tend  the  schools,  and  to  visit  them  once  in  every  six  months 
at  least. 

With  respect  to  other  schools,  not  contemplated  in  these 
provisions,  it  is  enacted,  that  no  person  shall  be  a  master  or 
mistress  of  any  school,  and  keep  the  same,  without  obtaining 
a  certificate  as  above,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  shillings* 
The  duty  of  every  such  master  or  mistress  is  also  made  the 
same  in  substance  as  above. 

If  a  person,  who  is  not  a  citizen,  shall  keep  a  school  in  the 
commonwealth  for  one  month,  he  shall  be  subjected  to  a  fine 
of£80. 

Grand  jurors  are  diligently  to  inquire  and  presentment  mal^e 
of  all  breaches  and  neglects  of  this  law. 

This  is  in  the  main  an  excellent  law.  It  is  questionable, 
however,  whether  the  number  of  grammar  schools  iju-ovideil 
for  is  not  greater  than  necessity  or  even  conveniei^pe  i^quiies 
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It  would  also  have  been  better  if  no  person  beside  a  native 
American  had  been  permitted  to  keep  a  school.  Snch  dioals 
of  foreigpoers  have,  since  the  enaction  of  this  law,  been  na- 
turalized, that  the  present  exclusion  is  little  more  dian  a  dead 
letter. 

Schools  are  as  universally  kept  in  this  state  as  in  Connec- 
ticut. The  number  of  academies  is  much  greater ;  and,  as  a 
body,  they  are  better  endowed.  Indeed,  the  efforts  of  tfds 
state  to  promote  useful  knowledge  are  not  exceeded  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  benefit  of  these  efforts  is  realised 
in  every  comer  of  the  state. 

The  spirit  and  views  of  those,  who  formed  the  constitution 
of  Massachusetts,  are  fully  as  well  as  solemnly  disclosed  in  the 
second  and  third  articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights.  These 
1  will  here  recite. 

*'  n.  It  is  the  right,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  all  men  in  no- 
ciety,  publicly,  and  at  stated  seasons,  to  worship  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  Universe. 
And  no  subject  shall  be  hurt,  molested,  or  restrained,  in  his 
person,  liberty,  or  estate,  for  worshipping  God  in  the  man- 
ner and  season  most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science; or  for  his  religious  profession  or  sentiments;  pro- 
vided he  doth  not  disturb  the  public  peade,  or  obstruct  others 
in  their  religious  worship. 

"  m.  As  the  happiness  of  a  people,  and  the  good  order  and 
preservation  of  civil  government,  essentially  depend  upon 
(>iety,  religion,  and  morality;  and  as  tiiese  cannot  be  generaDy 
diffosed  through  a  community  but  by  the  institution  of  the  ipub- 
hc  worship  of  God,  and  of  public  instructions  in  piety,  religion, 
and  morality:  therefore,  to  promote  their  happiness,  and  to 
Secure  the  good  order  and  preservation  of  thdr  government, 
the  people  of  this  commonwealth  have  a  right  to  invest  their 
legislature  with  power  to  autiiorize  and  require  the  several 
towns,  parishes,  pr^incts,  and  other  bodies  politic,  or  religioaB 
societies,  to  make  suitable  provision  at  ihat  own  expense  for 
the  institution  of  the  public  worship  of  Gtid,  and  for  the  sup- 
port and  maiutenauce  of  public  Pktitestant  teadiers  of  piety, 
refigion,  and  morality,  in  all  cases  ii4iere  snch  provisioB  shall 
not  be  made  voluntarily;  * 
''  And  the  people  of  this  commcmwealth  have  also  a  right 
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to,  and  do,  invest  their  legislature  with  authority  to  enjoin  up^ 
on  all  the  subjects  an  attendance  upon  the  instructions  of  the 
public  teachers  aforesaid,  at  stated  times  and  seasons,  if  there 
be  any  on  whose  instructions  they  can  conscientiously  and 
conveniently  attend. 

"  Provided  notwithstanding,  that  the  several  towns,  pa- 
lishes^  precincts,  and  other  bodies  politic,  or  religious  societies^ 
shall  at  all  times  have  the  exclusive  right  of  electing  their 
public  teachers,  and  of  contracting  with  them  for  their  support 
and  maintenance. 

*'  And  all  monies  paid  by  the  subject  to  the  support  of  the 
public  worship  and  of  the  public  teachers  aforesaid,  shall,  if 
he  require  it,  be  uniformly  applied  to  the  support  of  the  public 
teacher  or  teachers  of  his  own  religious  sect  or  denomination^ 
provided  there  be  any  whose  instructions  he  attends ;  other- 
wise it  may  be  paid  towards  the  support  of  the  teacher  or 
teachers  of  the  parish  or  precinct  in  which  the  said  moni^ 
are  raised. 

I 

*'  And  every  denomination  of  Christians,  demeaning  tfaeoi- 
selves  peaceably  and  as  good  subjects  of  the  commonwealth, 
shall  be  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law ;  and  no  sub- 
ordination of  any  one  sect  or  denomination  to  another  shall 
ever  be  established  by  law." 

The  laws  respecting  the  settlement  and  support  of  mi- 
nisters, and  the  building  of  churches,  for  the  observation  of  the 
sabbath,  and  the  preservation  of  good  order  in  the  public  wor- 
ship, are  in  substance  the  same  with  those  in  Connecticut. 

The  same  observation  is  generally  true  concerning  the  great 
body  of  regulations  adopted  in  this  state  for  its  internal 
government 

Generally,  the  inhabitants  are  highly  respectable  for  their 
intelligence,  manners,  morals,  and  religion ;  and  will  suffer  lit^ 
tie  by  a  comparison  with  most  communities  in  the  world* 
They  are  ardent  also  in  their  love  of  liberty,  and  yet  prompf 
in  obeying  and  supporting  govenunent. 

These  characteristics  of  Massachusetts,  like  those  of  Con- 
necticut, commenced  with  its  settlement.  A  law  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  the  substance  of  which  is  found  in  that  recited 
above,  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts'-Bay  in 
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1664 ;  another,  to  preevent  breaches  of  tbe  sabbath,  in  IfifiS; 
and  a  second  in  1658.  In  1641  a  law  was  passed,  which  nay 
bet^nsidered  as  a- declaration  of  ecderiastical  rights;  in  1646 
another,  prohibiting  open  opposition  or  contempt  of  numsteiB 
and  their  preaching  in  any  congregation,  disturbance  of  the 
<nrder  and  peace  of  churches,  and  unnecessary  absence  ftom 
public  worship.  In  1654  artother  law  was  passed,  requiring 
the  inhabitants  of  eveiy  town  to  provide  houses  and  main- 
tenance for  their  ministers. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  founding  of  Harvard  college. 
The  first  law  passed  with  respect  to  it  was  enacted  in  the 
year  1696,  the  .second  in  1640,  the  third  in  1648.  These 
established  the  government  of  it  sabstantially  as  it  is  now 
established,  and  recognize  a  gift  of  £400  fi^m  the  legislatare, 
and  ihe  appropriation  of  the  revenue  of  the  feiry  between 
Charlestown  and  Boston  for  its  support  In  1659  another 
law  was  passed  by  the  general  court,  granting  £100  a  year  to 
be  paid  to  the  college  out  of  the  public  treasury.  As  a  rea- 
son for  this  gift,  the  general  court  allege  their  fear  lest  they 
should  show  themselves  ungrateftil  to  God,  and  unfaithful  to 
posterity,  if  so  good  a  seminary  of  knowledge  and  virtue 
should  fall  to  the  ground  through  any^  neglect  of  theirs. 

In  1642  a  law  was  passed,  requiring  the  select-men  of 
every  town  not  to  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  family  m 
that  the  parents  and  masters  should  not  endeavour  to  teach, 
by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  servants  to  read 
the  English  tongue,  and  to  know  tiie  capital  laws.  The 
penalty  for  every  such  neglect  was  twenty  shillings. 

The  select-men  were  also  required  by  this  law  to  see  thai 
all  masters  of  families  catechised  their  children  and  s^rvantSy 
once  a  week  at  least,  in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion; 
or,  if  unable  to  do  it  themselves,  that  tli^y  should  procure  it 
to  be  done ;  and  that  they  brii^  up  their  children  and  appren- 
tices in  some  honest,  lawful  calling,  profitable  for  themsebed 
and  the  commonwealth^  whenever  they  were  unable  to  trsdii 
them  up  in  learning  to  fit  them  fbr  higher  employments.  If 
miBsters  of  families,  after  suitable  admonition,  refused  orneg* 
lected  to  perform  these-  dtities,  then  the  select-men,  with  the 
k^lp  of  two  magistrates  or  tte  liext  county  court,  were 
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^mn^d  to  bind  the  cikildren  and  apprentices  to  other  persant, 
who  Wopld' perform  these  duties. 

Thirteen  offences  were  made  capital  by  the  original  laws  of 
Massachasetts*-Bay :  *^ 

Idolatry;  witchcraft;  blasphemy;  murder;  bestiality;  so^ 
domy;  adultery ;. rape;  man-stealing;  false-witness;- cons^ 
vacy»  or  rebellion  against  the  government;  cursing  or  smitidg 
the  fadier  or  mother  after  passing  .sixteen  years  of  age^  unless 
with  justifying  provocation,  or  with  unchristianly  neglect  in 
education;  and  filial  rebellion,  after  sixteen  years  of  age. 

To  these  were  added,  in  1692, 

High  treason;  concealing  the  death  of  a  bastard  child; 
arson ;  and  piracy. 

At  this  time,  also,  a  particular  law  was  made  against  witch- 
craft. You  will  remember,  that  this  was  the  year  in  which 
the  colony  was  convulsed  by  the  Danvers  witchcraft 

In  the  original  laws  of  Connecticut,  revised  and  published 
by  order  of  the  court  in  1672,  the  former  of  these  lists  is 
adopted,  with  the  addition  of  arson ;  as  are  also  in  substance 
the  ecclesiastical  law,  that  concerning  schools,  and  many 
others;  not  however  without  various  alterations.  No  par- 
ticular law  against  witchcraft  is  found  in  this  statute-book. 
All  the  original  laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  Connecticut 
also,  discover  everywhere  a  high  sense  of  the  duties  of  piety 
and  morality,  of  the  value  of  liberty,  and  of  the  importance  of 
exact  submission  to  government.  In  some  respects  they 
would  now  be  thought  severe,  and  in  my  opinion  are  so.  If 
they  are  considered  with  candour,  and  with  a  due  deference 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  for  whom  they  were  made, 
and  to  the  existing  opinions  of  the  age,  they  will  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  generally  wise  and  just. 

The  militia  of  this  state  are  on  a  better  footing  than  those 
of  any  other  in  the  Union.  They  are  distributed  into  13  di- 
visions, 28  brigades,  and  103  regiments  of  infantry.  The 
cavalry  contains  71  companies,  and  the  artillery  70.  The 
whole  number  included  in  these  several  bodies  is  70,710*. 
The  whole  number  of  white  males  between  16  and  45  was,  ip 
1810,  133,854,  exceeding  the  number  of  militia  by  62,644. 

•  1811. 
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Tlie  period  of  service  is  from  18  to  45*  The  deficiency  it 
partly  made  up  of  persons  between  16  and  18,  and  partly  ol 
persons  excused. 

The  militia  are  clad  universally  in  a  handsome  uniform,  and 
are  well  armed,  accoutred,  and  disciplined.  The  laws  bj 
which  this  body  of  men  are  formed  and  regulated  are,  so  fai 
as  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge,  wise  and  efficacious ;  and  there 
is  an  uncommon,  if  not  singular,  ambition  and  energy  in  both 
the  officeis  ^1  privates  of  whom  the  militia  is  formed. 

I  am.  Sir,  8lc. 
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LETTER   L 

Opinions  of  Foreigners  relcUive  to  the  future  Prospects  of 
our  Country.    Bishop  Berkley's   Views  of  this  Subject, 
in  verse.    Extent,  Waters,  Soil,  Productions,  and  Po- 
pulation of  tie  United  States. 

Dear  Sir; 

My  countrymen,  in  a  variety  of  fugitiye  publications, 
have  given  the  world  their  views  concerning  the  future  progress 
of  the  American  republic  in  respectability  and  greatness.  Most 
of  these  efforts  have  been  extemporaneous ;  the  result  of  feel- 
ing rather  than  of  thought;  specimens  of  idle  declamation 
rather  than  of  rational  discussion. 

British  writers  have  also  busied  themselves  with  the  same 
subject ;  sometimes  seriously,  at  others  contemptuously.  In 
the  nature  of  this  subject  there  is  sufficient  importance  to 
make  it  a  proper  object  of  interesting  examination  to  a  philo- 
sopher, whether  a  politician,  a  moralist,  or  a  divine.  Yet  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  scarcely  an  individual  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic  has  investigated  it  with  the  degree  or 
with  the  kind  of  attention,  which  is  evideiMly  demanded  even 
by  subjects  of  very  inferior  magnitude. 

Among  the  foreigners,  who  have  published  their  thoughts 
concerning  the  future  destinies  of  this  country,  Berkley, 
bishop  of  Cloyne,  a  man  to  whom  few  have  been  equal,  and 
scarcely  any  superior  in  endowments  or  acquisitions,  has  pub- 
lished his  in  a  small  poem,  inserted  in  his  works,  and  not 
onfirequently  transferred  to  the  pages  of  other  writers.     This 
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extraordinary  man,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  in  these 
Letters,  and  as  you  must  have  undoubtedly  known  from  other 
sources,  came  to  America  in  the  year  1732,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish a  college  in  the  island  of  Bermuda.     During  this  excur- 
sion he  visited  several  parts  of  the  continent ;  particularly, 
New-England,  New- York,  New-Jeisej,  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  resided  a  considerable  time  at  New-Port  in  Rhode- Island. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  British  colonies 
were  then  in  their  infancy,  and  exhibited  little  to  attract  the 
attention  of  ordinary  observers.   Berkley  was  not  of  tins  class. 
With  the  glance  of  the  eye  he  discovered  more  than  such  ob- 
servers by  the  examination  of  a  lifb.     Raised  by  the  capacity 
of  his  mind,  and  not  less  by  his  disposition,  far  above  the 
Ibir^l  idiere  most  other  meA  ^inilk  through  life^  and  standmg 
jilways  on  a  comihiidding  eminence,  he  took  a  comprehensive, 
imd  at  the  same  tiine  ah  exact  survey  of  the  scenes  beneath 
him.     From  such  a  survey  he  derived  the  tfioughts  expressed 
in  the  following 

VERSES,    ON   THB   PROSPECT    OF    PLANTING   ARTS  AND 

I4E4RNINQ   IN   AMERIOA. 


The  miis^i  difl^usted  at  an  age  and  dime 

Barren  of  every  ^orious  theme. 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time. 

Producing  sabjecti  iroithy  fame. 

In  happy  climes,  where  from  the  genial  son 
And  virgin  earth  such  scenes  ensue. 

The  force  of  art  by  oMlure  eeems  outdoae. 

And  fimded  beaudes  by  the  traa. 

'     ■ 
In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence, 

Where  nature  guides,  and  virtue  rules; 

Wheie  oMi  shaU  nM  iiilkpoee  fo*  truth  and  sense 

The  pedantry  of  oomts  and  schools; 

r 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  ifs. 

The  rise  of  empire  ind  of  aits. 
The  good  and  great,  iaispiring  epic  lage, 

Tbe  wisest  headsj^  and  ooblast  baaiti. 

Not  such'fis*^ro£e  breeds  to  ber  decay — 
Such  as  she  br#d  when  ftesb  and  youog, 
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When  heav'nly  flame  did  niumate  her  day^ 
By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empife  takes  its  way: 

The  four  iirat  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  widi  the  day : 

Time's  noblest  o&pring  is  the  Uml 

T  know  not  how  Bishop  Berkley,  if  he  were  now  alin^ 
woald  be  able  to  make  his  peace  widi  your  Reviewers.  The 
predictions,  to  which  he  has  subscribed  his  name  and  lent  ids 
reputation,  are,  it  mnst  be  confessed,  of  quite  another  cast 
than  those,  wUch  these  gentiemen  have  thought  proper  to 
utter  frotai  the  Trophonian  retreats  in  which  they  reside.  The 
bbhop  may,  however,  be  partiaUy  brought  off,  and  his  cha- 
racter in  some  measure  saved  by  the  consideration,  that  he 
h^  pven  his  prophecy  in  verse,  and  may  therefore  be  fairly 
believed  intentionally  to  have  given  us  fiction,  and  not  sober 
truth- 

The  United  States  of  America,  including  Louisiana,  form 
a  territory  ^f  1^800,000  square  miles,  or  1,152,000,000  acres; 
a  larger  eili|^ite  thfiAi  any,  which  th^  world  has  ever  seen, 
except  tfce  RussiaU  and  the  Chinese.  This' territory  lies  in  a 
mgle,  solid  ntass;  in  a  form  as  near  to  a  square  •  as,  ih  a 
region  of  so  great  an  extent,  our  globe  can  w^Il  be  supposed 
to  admit. 

The  climates,  throagh  which  it  passes,  are  tmdoubtediy 
those,  which  are  most  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  mankind; 
The  seasons  are  not,  indeed,  as  mild  as  diose  of  Europe  in 
the  same  latitudes ;  and  the  temperature  b  both  higher  and 
lower.  The  difibrence,  howevw»  is-  not  such  as  to  be  of  any 
material  importatice,  either  to 'the  health  ok*  the  hapr^iness  i^ 
man.  Perhaps  the  ^  defect  is  ballanoed  by  the  superior  bright- 
ness and  serenity  of -the' sky.  This' extensive  legion  is  well 
watered.  Throughout  as  great  a  part  of  it  as  of  any  equal 
regionrof  the  globe,  and  incomparably  more  than  in  most, 
springs,  brooks,  mill-streams^  =aidd  rivers  abound.  Wells,  also, 
so  far. as  there  has  been  o(H)asion  to  make  experiments,  aire 
fbund  n^ilP'Ok^  surface,  abounding  in  good  wiater.  It  is  indeed 
doubted  whether  these  advantages  exist,  in  the  same  degree^ 
in  any:  oAer  ooimtr^  of  the  sahie  extent. 
-  The  nallgdttbii/  sapfttedby  the  ocean,  lakes,  and^vievi^*!! 
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hardly  excelled.  These  waters  are  so  sitaated,  that  they 
spread  the  means  of  coDveyance^  at  little  distances,  throngh- 
out  almost  the  whole  of  this  vast  tract  The  coast,  with  its 
windings,  extends  abont  seventeen  hundred  miles.  Tjie 
St.  Lawrence,  with  its  lakes,  famishes  a  navigation  of  between 
two  and  three  thousand.  The  Missouri,  of  which  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Ohio,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Red  river,  are  only 
mighty  branches,  is  navigable  almost  four  thousand.  When  to 
these  are  added  the  numerous  navigable  rivers,  which  every- 
where divide  our  coast  into  a  succession  of  peninsulas,  it  wiD 
easily  be  admitted,  that  few  countries  are  furnished  by  the 
hand  of  the  Creator  with  more  numerous,  more  universally 
diffused,  or  more  important  accommodations  of  this  kind. 

The  soil  of  this  vast  region  is  of  every  kind,  and  of  eveiy 
degree  of  fertility.  It  is  also  fitted  to  every  species  of  vege- 
tation found  within  the  same  climates. 

Considerable  tracts  are  lean ;  but  almost  all  of  them  are 
capable  of  being  made  fertile  by  a  skilful  cultivation.  The 
great  mass  is  fertile  by  nature ;  and  the  parts,  which  are  not, 
are  less  in  their  extent  than  the  inhabitants  will  hereafter  find 
to  be  necessary  for  furnishing  them  with  timber  and  fuel. 

Throughout  a  great  part  of  this  territory,  the  surface  exhi- 
bits all  that  is  beautiful  and  magnificent  in  landscape. 

The  mineral  productions,  which  it  contains,  are  hitherto  im- 
perfectly known.  Of  the  metals,  we  have  iron  and  lead  in  in- 
exhaustible quantities.  On  a  more  limited  scale  we  have  dis- 
covered gold,  copper,  bismuth,  antimony,  zinc,  and  cobalt 

Coal  mines  are  ahready  found,  inferior  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity to  none  in  the  world.  lime-stone,  marble,  and  gypsum, 
appear  to  be  inexhaustible.  Salt  springs  are  wrought  in  con- 
siderable numbers  throughout  a  part  of  the  regions  which  lie 
west  of  a  line  drawn  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  miles 
firom  the  Atlantic. 

The  indigenous  vegetation  of  this  country  is  various^  to  a 
degree  which  it  will  require  many  years  to  ascertain.  Most  g[ 
the  productions,  which  have  been  thought  valuable  by  man, 
except  a  part  of  those  which  are  the  result  of  agnooltare,  are 
included  in  their  number. 

The  artificial  vegetation  extends  to  almost  aQ  the  valoaUe 
prodoctioni  of  the  field  and  the  gaideiip  and  to  a  great  mvlti- 
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fade  of  such  as  are  merely  ornamental.  The  sugar-cane  is 
prosperously  cultivated  in  Georgia^  furnishes  a  large  article  of 
commerce  in  Southern  Louisiana,  and  will  soon  occupy  ii 
great  part  of  the  Mississippi  territory.  From  two  to  three! 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  on  the  southern  limit  of  t&0 
United  States,  may  be  considered  as  fitted  to  be  a  prosperoial 
sugar  country :  a  tract  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  demands  of 
die  inhabitants  for  ages  to  come.  Rice,  indigo,  cotton,  tou 
hacoo,  all  the  kinds  of  com,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  cultivated 
with  ease  and  success.  Silk  is  produced  with  sunilar  ease  and 
success  in  Connecticut,  and  may  be  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 
Wool,  of  every  quality,  is  already  furnished  in  great  quantities, 
and  is  increasing  with  astonishing  rapidity.  All  the  domestic 
animals  abound.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  variety  or 
the  plenty  of  fruits. 

The  whole  tract,  which  lies  north  of  the  latitude  of  the 
Roanoke,  except  the  flat  country  of  Virginia,  may  be  justly 
considered  as  healthy ;  and  all  the  hill  country,  which  is  south 
of  that  river.  The  inhabitants  within  these  extensive  limits 
are  well  made,  robust,  and  hardy ;  and  are  fitted  for  every 
enterprise  which  demands  energy  of  body  or  strength  of  mind. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  amounted,  ih  the  year 
1790,  to  3,950,000 ;  in  1800,   to  5,350,066 ;   in  1810,  to 
7,230,514.     In  twenty-five  years  from  1790,  that  is  in  1815, 
they  will  amount,  according  to  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  to 
8,050,642 ;  that  is,  to  150,642  more  than  double  the  original 
number.     This,  however,  is  short  of  the  real  number,  because 
the  ratio  of  increase  advances  regularly  in  an  arithmetical  pro- 
gression ;  being  least  in  the  first,  and  greatest  in  the  last  of 
the  twenty-five  years.     Accordingly,  during  the  first  term  of 
ten  years,  the  ratio  was  thirty-four  and  a  third  per  cent. ;  and 
in  the  second  ten  years  it  was  thirty-six  and  a  quarter  per 
cent     During  the  remaining  five  it  has  been  greater  still; 
although,  as  the  whole  amount  is  unknown,  the  ratio  cannot  foe 
accurately  estimated.     Probably  twenty-four  years  may  be 
assumed  as  the  period,  within  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  actually  doubled  their  numbers.    But,  as  I  would 
rather  fall  short  in  my  estimate  of  the  real  number  than  exceed 
it,  I  will  assume  twenty-five  years  as  this  period.    In  the  year 
1825,  the  number  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  will  be 
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10,700,132;  in  1850,  21,400,264;  in  1875,  42,800,528;  id 
1900,  85,610,056 :  and  this,  independently  of  any  additions 
from  abroad ;  the  allowance*  made  at  the  commencement  of 
Has  calculation,  being  much  more  than  a  balance  for  any  such 
additions.  With  thb  population*  our  territory  will  allow  more 
than  diirteen  acres  of  land  for  the  support  of  an  individual ; 
(Oar  about  eighty-seven  acres  to  a  family*  consisting  of  six  and 
a  half*  which  may  be  assumed  as  the  average  number.  It  will 
jmdoubtedly  be  admitted,  that  this  quaatity  wiU  be  more  than 
suffieieiit  tat  the  sustenaiide  of  maA  a  fiunfly. 

I  am*  Sir*  &c. 


LETTER  11. 


Enierprizef  Ingenuiijfr  InieUtgence,  Means  a/*  acquiring 
Knowledge;  Law§,\Mi^bp  Lamguager  and  LSberiy^ 
the  People  of  the  United  States.  Elxtent  of  Countrf 
yet  to  be  settled.  Institutions  of  the  Country  in  a  state 
of  Improvement.  Increase  of  Evangelical  Religion  and 
Catholicism.     Future  Prospects  of  the  United  States. 

Dbar  Sir; 

In  the  pieceding  Letter  I  have  remariced,  diat  the 
great  body  of  those  extensive  regions^  which  form  the  territory 
of  tiie  American  States^  enjoy  a  sahibrions  climate;  and  Aat 
the  inhabitants,  already  thinly  spread  over  it,  are  possessed  of 
vigoroos  constitutions.  In  this  manner  they  are  fitted  to  be 
able  defenders  of  their  country,  and  to  encounter  with  success 
those  difiiculties,  which  in  the  progress  of  human  life  so  fre- 
quently occur,  and  so  imperiously  demand  firmness  of  body 
as  well  as  resolution.  The  inhabitants  of  no  country,  it  is  be- 
lieved, imite  more  strength  with  more  agility. 

At  the  same  time  no  people  have  more  enterprise.  There 
are  two  important  facts,  which  demonstrate  this  position  in  the 
clearest  manner.  Antecedently  to  the  commencement  of  the 
restrictive  system  by  our  government,  we  were  the  most  com- 
mercial nation  in  the  world,  except  diat  of  Great  Britain! 
Every  comer  of  the  earth  was  visited  by  our  ships,  and  the 
tonnage  owned  by  the  people  of  Massadrasetts  was  probably 
greater  than  that  possessed  by  any  equal  number  of  individuals 
on  the  globe,  unless  where  the  whole,  or  a  great  proportion  of 
them,  were  inhabitants  bf  some  great  commercial  city. 

The  other  fact',  in  which  bur  enterprise  is  decisively  disco* 
vered,  is  the  conversion  o£  an  immense  wildemess  into  a  firuH^ 
ful  field.  Of  the  magnitude  of  this  work  it  is  not  expected^ 
that  Europeans  will  easily  fbrm  adequate  conceptiomr.     B^^ 
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they  mast  acki^owledge  it  to  be  tery  great ;  although  it  canaot 
be  supposed,  that  diey  should  comprehend  its  extent,  without 
actual  experience  or  inspection. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  these  are  the  objects  by  which 
the  enterprise  of  the  Americans  wiU  for  an  ind^iite,  and  it  is 
hoped  for  a  very  long  period  be  principally  demanded. 

My  countrymen  are  ako  possessed  of  their  full  share  of  in- 
genuity. This  you  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  question. 
Were  yon  to  reside  in  the  United  States  a  short  time,  and  to 
make  yourself  an  eye-witness  of  the  many  new  and  soccessfol 
modes  which  they  have  invented  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
useful  business,  and  which  diey  are  every  day  inventing,  the 
question  would  be  at  an  end.  With  this  ingenuity  they  are 
now  adding  continually  to  the  number,  kind,  and  degree  of 
their  enjoyments ;  reducing  the  prices  of  very  many  of  the 
products  of  human  labour,  and  giving  the  best  proofs  of  still 
more  numerous  and  important  improvements  of  this  nature  to 
be  made  hereafter.  From  this  cause,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
is  derived  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  manufactories  of  the 
United  States  have  within  a  few  years  risen  from  small  be^ 
ginniugs  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
From  this  cause,  also,  my  countrymen  have  built  a  vast  num- 
ber of  bridges  over  large  rivers  within  a  little  period ;  and 
have  carried  the  arts  of  building  and  navigating  ships  to  a  de- 
gree of  perfection,  which,  it  is  beEeved,  has  not  been  excelled. 

The  colonization  of  these  states  was  begun  by  civilised  men, 
and  not  by  a  horde  of  hunters  nor  of  shepherds.  Those,  who 
directed  their  affairs,  had  been  educated,  in  many  instances, 
at  universities  of  high  distinction ;  and  brought  with  them  the 
learning,  science,  arts,  and  refinements  of  their  own  conntry. 
These  men  laid  the  foundation  of  our  state  of  society.  T^e 
disadvantages,  with  which  they  had  to  struggle,  were,  I  ac- 
knowledge, numerous  and  great  Still  they  conveyed  their 
own  views,  spirit,  and  charactOT  into  the  institutions  which 
they  formed,  boUi  literary  and  civil;  and  sowed  effectudly  m 
a  soil,  where  they  could  not  fail  of  taking  root,  the  seeds  of 
future  improvement.  The  fruit,  which  they  have  abeady 
borne,  has  been  extensive  and  valnaUe^  and  they  are  now 
promising  to  'bear  much  more. 
i    Among  the  blessings,  whkk  they  conveyed  to  sneeeediBg 
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generatioiis,  the  uDiversal  establishment  of  schooiSy  for  the 
education  of  every  human  being  within  thenr  precincts,  war 
certainly  of  very  high  importance.  In  this  manner  they  laid 
the  foundation  of  thought,  ratiocination,  active  invention,  and 
good  sense,  in  every  one  of  their  descendants,  who  was  will- 
ing to  think.  In  this  manner  they  fitted  them  to  think  and 
judge  as  freemen,  and  furnished  them  with  the  proper  means 
of  becoming  Christians  upon  the  solid  basis  of  sober  convio^ 
tion.  In  a  word,  they  raised  in  this  manner  the  national  cha- 
racter, that  is,  the  character  of  the  many,  of  whom  nations 
are  everywhere  constituted,  to  a  d^r^6  on  the  scale  of  in- 
tellectual existence  not  often  reached  by  other  nations. 

The  benefit  under  consideration  has  been  chiefly  realized, 
hitherto,  by  the  people  of  New-England ;  but  is  fast  diffusing 
itself,  and  at  no  great  distance  of  time  will  in  all  probability 
be  actually  diffused,  throughout  the  Union. 

In  most  of  the  mechanical,  and  many  of  the  manufacturing 
arts,  our  workmen  have  already  acquired  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  skill,  and  the  products  of  their  labour  continually  enter 
tiie  markets  with  success.  In  these  and  other  useful  pursuits 
we  are  ako  improving  with  a  rapidity,  which  is  honourable 
both  to  the  industry  and  the  ingenuity  of  my  countrymen. 

The  circle  of  literature  and  science,  taught  at  English  uni- 
versities, is  also  taught  here ;  on  a  less  extensive  scale,  I  ac- 
knowledge, than  in  Great  Britain,  but  on  one,  which  is  per- 
haps sufficient  to  satisfy  every  existing  demand  of  utility.  As 
our  state  of  society  advances,  and  these  demands  increase, 
the  scale  of  instruction  is  regularly  enlarged,  and  within  a 
moderate  period  will  probably  reach  the  European  extent. 

Our  laws  are  substantially  the  same  as  yours ;  in  some  in- 
stances worse,  and  in  some  better.  Your  common  law  is 
adopted  *'  mutatis  mutandis,"  in  most  of  our  states.  Much  of 
your  written  law  is  copied,  as  to  its  substance,  into  our  statute 
books.  What  you  make  worse,  from  your  prejudices  in  favour 
of  ancient  customs,  we,  in  consequence  of  our  freedom  from 
those  prejudices,  make  better.  What  you  make  better  by  su- 
perior skill,  we,  for  the  want  of  it,  make  worse.  Indeed,  most 
of  our  jurisprudence  is  Uttie  else  than  a  copy  of  yours. 

The  morals  of  this  country  differ,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
naterially  in  its  different  parts.     As  a  wholo,  they  are,  I  sus- 
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pect,  at  least  as  good  as  yours,  and  in  the  best  states  mncii 
better.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  will  in  this  respect 
not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  any  other  countries.  All  the 
same  obserrations  are  equally  applicable  to  our  religion.  In- 
deed, where  the  principles  of  the  reformation  are  adopted,  it 
can  be  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  religion  and  morals 
are  exactly  parallel  in  thpir  progress,  morality  being  (»ly 
one  branch  of  religion  thus  understood. 

The  language,  spoken  in  the  United  States,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions  of  no  great  importance,  is  the  same,  llie  French 
and  Spanish  are  spoken  in  Louisiana,  and  the  Gfrennan  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  a  small  extait  in  a  few  other  places. 
These,  however,  as  a  part  of  current  speech,  will  soon  be  lost 
and  forgotten,  and  the  English,  within  fif%y  years  from  the 
present  time,  will  probably  be  the  only  lang^ge  spoken 
throughout  the  American  republic. 

The  white  population  of  this  country  is  uniTersally  free. 
This,  I  trust,  will  ere  long  be  true  of  the  black  population. 
In  1810,  near  two  hundred  thousand- of  these  people  had  been 
emancipated,  or  been  bom  in  a  state  ^f  freedom.  The  num- 
ber is  annually  increasing.  The  disposition  to  enmncipate 
slaves*  and  ibe  conviction  that  they  ought  to  be  emanripated, 
are  gidning  ground ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  will  spread  wherever  slaves  are  hbUen.  In  every  other 
respect  omr  freedom  is  as  entire  as  tfaatof  any  country,  ancient 
oj^  modem. 

If  you  admit  the  justice  of  these  summary  observations,  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  no  such  scene  has  hitherto 
been  presented  to  the  eye  of  men  as  that  which  tiie  American 
states  may  be  justly  said  to  exhibit  llie  colomsation  of  al- 
most every  country  in  the  worid,  and  of  every  country  occu- 
pying any  great  extent,  has  been  begun,  and  usually  canied 
on,  with  very  few  of  the  advantages  which  have  been  recited. 
The  colonists,  very  generally,  have  been  either  savages,  or  at 
best  but  half  civilised.  Where  they  have  not'  been  mere 
hunters  or  shepherds,  or,  in  other  words,  mere  Indians  or 
Tartars,  they  have  had.  few  arts,  and  scarcely  any  learning  or 
science.  Long  after  Canada  had  been  setded,  it  did  not  con* 
tain  a  single  man  who  could  either  construct  or  tend  a  mill. 
The  whole  colonial  population  of  Europe,  ib  its  early  ages,  did 
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not  contain  a  isingie  tribe  of  chriliaed  men,  although  they  were 
not  all  in  the  grossest  sense  savages.  Greece  had  neither 
arts  nor  sciences  till  she  gained  them  from  Phoenicia  and 
Egypt;  nor  Borne,  till  she  learned  them  from  Greece.  The' 
fiiatooUectionof  men,  in  possession  of  learning,  laws,  freedom, 
arts»  ttid  tme  religion^  who  colonized  a  wilderness,  were  de- 
rived from  Ghreat  Britain.  The  eyent  was  novel ;  its  conse- 
quences have  hitherto  been  singular. 

No  less  singular  is  the  field  of  ^  colonization.  In  a  sense  it 
is  a  worid.  It  requires  little  forecast  to  perceive,  that  the 
peofde  of  the  United  States  will  in  their  progress  fill  almost 
the  whole  continent  of  North  America;  populate,  id  the  end, 
all  Ihe  oxt^wve  regions  which  are  north  of  the  kiiigdom  of 
Mexico ;  and  station  themselves,  within  half  a  century,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  is  a  tract  larger  than 
th^  whole  Bussian  empire ;  and  from  its  cUmate,  soil,  and 
owmiercial  advantages,  is  capable  of  supporting  twice  as 
many  iidudntailts^ 

This  population,  yod  wiQ  observe,  wSl  consist  of  fireemen  ^ 
of  men  eodightened  by  &e  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  governed 
by  equitable  laws,  and  professing  the  Protestant  religion. 
They  iriil  of  course  be  intelligent,  refined,  and,  it  is  hopedy 
virtuous  and  hi^py. 

When  the  defendants  of  Noah  began  to  fill  Pertda  and  its 
environs  with  inhabitants,  **  the  whole  earth,"  we  are  told, 
**  was  of  one  language  and  one  speech."    Such,  substantially, 
is  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  colonists  of  this  western  world. 
One  language  will  ultimately  be>  spoken  throughout  the  Vast 
regions,  and  by  the  immeiise  population  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. The  only  parallel  &et  is  found  in  the  empire  of  China, 
that  is,  in  China  Proper.     In  less  than  two  centuries  the  po- 
pulation d  the  AiaieiieaB  states  will  in  all  probability  exceed 
that  of  China ;  and  the  extent  of  territory,  occupiedby  it,  wiU 
be  quadrupled'*:  .  The:  language,  spoken  in  it,  is  wonderftdly 
superior  to  that  of  the  Chinese.    It  is  written  with  alphabeticsal 
lejtterff.   It  already  includes  neariy  all  the  learning  and  scieiioe, 
and,  generally^  all  the  useful  information  found  in  the  worid. 
I9  .words,  which:  denote  different  id^as,  it  is  more  copious 
than  any  other,    l^he -people  iof  this  conntry  wiB,  therefore^ 
en)Qy  advantages  inkthreirriittercoumefiwitheioh  other,  hUnI  in 
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their  access  to  fountainfr^of  knowledge  and  imptovemeai, 
which  were  never  enjoyed  by  so  extensive  a  popvlation.  The- 
Russian  empire  will  soon  contain,  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
pioper  to  say  it  already  contains,  a  very  muneroos  popidation. 
Beside  other  disadvantages  under  which  it  labours,  it  must, 
for  a  considerable  period  at  least,  struggle  with  the  serious 
inconveniences  arising  from,  the  great  diversity  of  its  languages* 
Here  there  will  be  but  one  ;  and,  if  we  may  argue  from  our 
experience  hitherto,  it  will  probably  be  spoken  with  hardly  a 
dialectic  variation.  Let  me  request  you  to  contemplate  this 
subject  for  a  moment  Consider  how  many  minds  will  here 
be  set  in  motion  by  a  single  interesting  book,  on  any  and  eveiy 
important  subject  of  information.  How  many  useful  thoughts 
will  be  started  at  once  by  every  serious  advancement  in  know* 
ledge.  What  strong  motives  to  intellectual  exertion  will  be 
awakened  by  the  amplitude  of  the  field  of  mental  labour,  by 
the  multitude  of  those  who  will  read,  examine,  and,  in  cases 
of  real  merit,  approve.  How  vast  will  seem  the  prospect  of 
usefulness  to  the  writer,  who  feels  that  he  is  to  labour  for  such 
a  multitude ;  and  that  he  is  to  write  in  a  language,  which  every 
one  of  them  can  understand.  Must  we  not  believe,  that  the 
mind  will  put  forth  all  its  powers ;  that  its  views  will  be  un- 
usually expanded  and  dignified ;  and  that  its  efforts  will  par- 
take lai^ely  of  that  energy  and  ardour,  with  which  the  nai^ga- 
tors  of  Europe  formerly  pursued  discoveries  in  the  western 
worid,  or  with  which  warriors  have  attempted  the  conquest  of 
the  eastern  ? 

The  prospect,  which  here  opens  to  the  eye  of  contempla- 
tion, is  certainly  extraordinary :  I  think  it  is  singular.  Al* 
most  all  our  institutions,  perhaps  all  which  deserve  to  be  per- 
manent, have,  with  as  much  regularity  as  seems  compatiMe 
with  the  present  state  of  mankind,  been  in  a  course  oi  im- 
provement Manners,  laws,  learning,  and  in  some  respeets 
religion,  may  be  justly  considered  as  being  new  progressive. 
The  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  liberal  arts,  literature* 
and  science,  are  at  the  present  time  advanced,.  up<Ni  the 
whole,  beyond  any  preceding  attainments.  Agriculture  and 
domestic  economy  are  better  understood,  and  more  skiMufly 
pursued.  Roads,  bridges,  and  caiuils  are  multiplied,  and 
oonstructed  in  a  better  manner.    The  number  of  schools  and 
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ooileg«B'  is  increaring ;  and  those,  which  already  exist,  are 
mone  successfully  directed.  Judicial  proceedings  are  daily 
becoming  more  accurate,  and  more  conformed  to  the  best 
principles  of  legal  science ;  and  political  measures,  although 
for  some  time  past  in  a  state  of  deterioration,  are  yet  teaching 
US  several  valuable  lessons,  out  of  which  improvement  will  one 
day  spring.  In  spite  of  the  pride,  of  self-consistency,  it  is  now 
3cJuiowledged,  by  those  who  are  most  opposed  to  making  the 
acknowledgment,  that  a  navy  is  the  proper  means  of  our  de- 
fence and  safety ;  that  our  principal  harbours  ought  to  be  for- 
tified ;  that  our  form  of  government  is  ill  suited  to  ofibnsive 
war ;  and  that,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  war,  taxes  are 
indispensaUe.  We  are  also  learning,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed by  slower  degrees,  that  we  are  not  so  much  wiser  and 
better  than  the  rest  of  mankind  as  many  of  our  people  have 
heretofore  believed,  or  at  least  professed  to  believe.  Persons 
i>f  this  cast  are  beginning  to  suspect,  that  modesty  is  one  ex- 
cellence of  the  human  character,  and  a  proof  of  other  excel- 
lencies ;  and  that  boasting  iiirnishes  fewer  and  smaller  claims 
to  respect  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  imagine.  This 
melioration  of  our  character  will  undoubtedly  make  a  slow 
progress,  yet  I  believe  it  is  really  progressive.  The  religious 
part  cf  the  community,  also,  are  evidently  assuming  a  higher 
character.  A  Catholicism,  heretofore  not  generally  cherished 
by  rei%iou8  men,  a  Catholicism  real  and  evangelical,  far  re- 
moved from  that  gross  indifference  to  truth  and  falsehood,  to 
right  and  wrong,  so  often  boasted  of  under  the  sacred  name 
of  Catholicism,  is  fostered  and  exercised  extensively  by  men 
of  real  piety.  The  "  tithing  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin^ 
makes  a  less,  and  '*  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith '^  make  a 
much  more  prominent  appearance  on  the  roll  of  Christian  at- 
tributes. The  minds  of  good  men  are  becoming  more  expan- 
sive, their  prejudices  are  beginning  to  disappear,  and  the  be- 
b^ievolence  of  the  Gospel  is  exhibiting  itself  in  its  own  proper 
character  with  vigour  and  success.  Seen  in  a  light  more  its 
own,  and  operating  in  a  manner  more  suited  to  its  nature,  it 
is  claiming  higher  respect  from  mankind,  and  daily  finds  its 
claims  more  and  more  readily  acknowledged.  The  worid, 
bad  as  it  is,  is  willing  that  Christians,  in  some  modes  at  least, 
should  do  good;  and  to  do  good  has,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
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tent^  become  their  favourite,  and  even  their  acknowledged  em- 
ployment. 

With  all  these  objects  in  Tiew,  you  will  suffer  me  to  indu^ 
tfie  feelings  of  an  American,  while  I  contempiale  the  prospect 
which  futurity  presents  concerning  my  country.  Permit  me 
to  remind  you  of  the  extent  of  these  states ;  the  climate,  the 
soil,  the  prodoctiotts,.  the  population ;  the  character  of  the  in- 
habitants, their  arts,  ccmmierce,  education,  learning,  iwifKe, 
freedom,  laws,  manners^  morals,  and  religion.  Let  me  faring 
to  your  recollection  the  rapid  progress  of  our  population,  the 
progressive  state  in  which  most  of  the  articles,  which  I  have 
recited,  actually  exist  at  the  present  time,  and  the  promise 
which  they  give  of  superior  advancement  With  these  objeefs 
in  contemplation,  a  traveller,  passing  throus^  the  countries 
which  I  have  described,  surveying  the  scenes  which  they 
everywhere  present  to  his  eye,  and  .remembering  within  bow 
short  a  period,  and  amid  how  many  difficulties,  they  have 
been  raised  up  in  a  howling  wilderness,  will  think  it  no  extm- 
vagance  of  imagination  to  believe,  that  throughout  this  vast 
empire  villages  innumerable  :will  everywhere  speedily  adorn  iti 
8UifiEU3e  with  the  same  beauty  and  cheerfulness  which  he  be- 
holds around  him.  To  these  he  will  add  the  flonrishiug  towns, 
and  splendid  cities,  which  not  only  the  shore  of  the  ocean, 
but  the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers,  will  in  the  interior  see 
rising  on  their  borders  ;  the  seats  of  various  useful  manufac* 
ifres,  and  of  an  inland  commerce,  resembling  and  excelli^ 
that  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Everywhere  he  will  foresee  neat 
school-houses  stationed  at  little  distances,  diffusing,  each  over 
its  proper  circle,  the  education  necessary  to  eveiy  human  be- 
ing, and  contributing  to  create  a  new  national  character,  by 
elevating  the  minds  of  those  oi  whom  the  great  body  of  eveiy 
nation  is  formed.  To  these  his  fancy  will  add,  at  distances 
somewhat  greater,  the  vast  collection  of  superior  schook,  com* 
municating  more  extensive  information  to  a  multitude,  less 
indeed,  but  ^still  very  great.  Within  every  twenty  thousand 
square  miles,  his  mind  will  easily  station  a  college,  where  lite- 
rature and  science  will  shed  their  light  upon  a  number  of  vo- 
taries, sufficiently  great  to.  perform  dl  the  kinds  of  human 
business  which  demand  extensive  informatioB.  Nor  will  he 
»,  sinoe  he  sees  the  work  afaready  begun,  to  fix  here 
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tlMtese^  of  profesfiioiial  scieiice;  in  which  shall  be  taught 
whatever  is  known  by  man  concerning  medicine^  Iaw»  policy, 
and  rdigion;  or  to  superadd  those  national  institutionB,  de- 
sigiied  not  ao  much  to  teach,  as  to  advance,  the  knowledge  of 
watdu    From  what  be  has  already  seen,  he  will  easily  anti- 
eipate  the  rise  of  temples,  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God, 
diffusing^  like  so  many  stars,:  light  and  splendour  over  the 
whole  horiflon  of  his  view.    In  these  temples  a  hundred  thou- 
sand enlightened  ministers  of  the  Gospel  may  be  fairly  sup- 
posed to  teach  the  way  of  life,  through  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind, to  an  equal  number  of  congregations,  containing  at  least 
9S  many  millions  of  worshippers ;  of  human  beings,  worship- 
ping, not  the  idol  Fo,  nor  Juggernaut,  nor  Jupiter,  nor  the 
Sun,  nor  Osiris,  but  Jbuovah.    The  ministers  intended  will 
he  such  as  are  enlightened  by  learning  and  science,  and  by  the 
lieams  of  the  Sun  of  Baghteousness ;  and  will  illuminate  the 
mass  of  inhabitants,  in  mobt  lands  and  ages  covered  by  the 
cloads  of  ignorance ;  but  here  enjoying  the  means  of  that  edu* 
oation,  which  is  indispensable  to  all  men,  and  sufficient  to  raise 
Ifaem  to  the  proper  character  of  intelligent  beings. 
.    The  Chinese,  with  very  corrupt  morals,  have,  as  a  nation, 
mild  and  gentle  manners.     ICay  not  such  manners  grow  as 
effectually  out  of  firedom,  intelligence,  and  Christianity,  as  out 
of  idolatry,  ignorance,  and  islavery  ?  Particularly,  will  not  sacb 
manners  spring  up  from  these  sources,   if  my  countrymen 
sliould,  as  a  body,  come  to. understand  the  tru^  nature  of  war, 
«nd  hate  it  accordingly ;  and  should  they,  as  would  be  the  ne- 
oesssary  consequence,  prise  peace  according  to  its  inestimable 
-value  ?    The  manners  of  the  people  of  New-England,  unless 
I:  mistake,  are  already  more  gentle,  more  sdTtened,  in  the  mid- 
dle and  inferior  classes,  than  in  those  of  the  same  classes  in 
most  other  countries.     Perhaps,  also,  they  more  generally  de- 
test war.    Thd.  institutions,  which  have  given  these  charao- 
teristics  to  ^Ihe  people  of  New-England,  will  give  them  to  any 
othe#  people ;  and  these  institutions  are  spreading  both  their 
repotaftion  and  .th^ir  efficacy  through  the  United  States;  their 
progress  is  silent  indeed,  and  is  made  amid  many  prejudices 
and  difficulties ;  but,  as  I  believe,  is  reaL  Christianity  stamps 
,  an  immense  value  on  human  life,  as  the  period  in  which  the 
ibbsaings  of  immortality  are  to-be  dbtaifted.     In  this  manner 
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it  exterminates  duels,  and  all  other  wars,  beside  that,  which  ii 
purely  defensive.     From  these  two  sources  have  arisen  m&i 
of  the  coarse,  harsh,  tiger-like  feelings  of  the  baman  nnal; 
and  most  of  that  gross,  odious,  and  brutal  behaviour,  extei- 
sively  seen,  both  in  countries  which  call  themselves  civiliied, 
and  in  men,  who  challenge  to  themselves  the  character  of 
gentlemen.     Religion  is  plainly  extending  its  influence  over 
these  states,  although  much  less  rapidly  than  every  good  dub 
must  wish ;  and,  wherever  it  prevails,  softens  and  humanizes, 
both  the  heart  and  behaviour.     That  it  will  hereafter  increaie 
with  wonderful  celerity,  and  that  at  no  great  distance  of  time, 
is  the  general  belief  of  Christians.     That  it  vrill  first  shed  its 
happy  influence  upon  the  nations,  where  it  already  exists,  maj 
be  regarded  as  a  thing  of  course ;  and  here,  certainly,  as  pro- 
bably as  in  any  other  country.     Should  this  expectation  be 
realized,   both  the  manners    and   the  morals  of  the  Amed- 
cans,  as  a  people,  will  be  raised  to  a  higher  degree  on  the 
scale  of  intellectual  existence  than  the  world  has  hitherto 
witnessed. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  *'  consummation,"  so  *'  devoutly  to 
be  wished,"  the  inhabitants  of  these  states  may  be  fairly  ex- 
pected to  unite  their  efibrts  with  those  of  their  brethren,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  spreading  the  blesangs  of 
Christianity  through  the  world.     Already  they  are  ext^isivdy 
and  deeply  engaged  in  sending  the  Gospel,  and  faithful  mhui- 
ters  to  preach  it,  into  the  '*  regions  of  darkness  and  the  sha- 
dow of  death.*'    The  spirit  with  which  this  is  done,  and  the 
exertions  to  which  it  g^ves  birth,  are,  as  you  have  seen,  ra|Mdly 
increasing.     It  is  difficult  to  assign  limits  to  their  future  pro- 
gress, or  their  future  efficacy.     When  we  consider  the  bob- 
ber  of  those,  who  within  a  few  years  will  in  all  probability  vnifte 
to  accomplish  this  glorious  object ;  when  we  remember  that  the 
efibrts,  made  hitherto,  have  only  invigorated  the  disposition  \d 
make  more  and  greater  efforts ;  there  will  be  nothing  romantic 
in  believing,  that  colleges  here  may  regulariy  send  out  then* 
quotas  of  missionaries ;   or  that  ships,  extensively  fieighted 
with  Bibles,  may  convey  these  messengers  of  peace  and  good 
will  over  every  ocean,  and  to  every  benighted  comer  of  the 
globe. 

It  will  be  very  naturally  objected  to  these  obaervatioBi^  that 
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the  American  States  will  soon  be  dissevered,  and  will  then 
form  separate  empires.  These  empires,  it  will  be  further  ob- 
served, will  then,  like  those  on  the  eastern  continent,  have  dis- 
cordant interests ;  and,  like  them,  will  of  course  carry  on  a  se- 
ries of  wars,  which  will  partly  prevent,  and  partly  destroy,  that 
state  of  prosperity  here  described. 

All  this  may,  I  acknowledge,  be  true ;  and,  possibly,  to  an 
extent  not  even  dreamed  of  by  the  objector.  We  certidnly 
have  hitherto  had  sins  enough  to  merit  such  a  punishment,  and 
folly  enough  to  adopt,  and  voluntarily  to  contrive  and  execute, 
the  measures  by  which  it  will  be  effectuated.  The  causes, 
which  to  my  eye  furnish  a  rational  hope  of  brighter  scenes, 
may  cease  to  operate ;  and  the  aera  of  peace  and  prosperity 
to  the  human  race  may  be  more  distant  than  I  have  imagined. 
As  1  have  not  intended  to  prophesy,  I  shall  not  insist  upon 
the  probability,  that  these  conjectures  will  be  verified;  but 
shall  still  take  the  liberty  of  indulging  hopes,  that  events,  sub- 
stantially like  those  which  I  have  exhibited,  will  be  found  in 
the  future  destinies  of  my  country. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  mere  separation 
of  the  American  empire  into  independent  districts,  will  not, 
of  course,  either  prevent  or  destroy  the  happiness  in  ques- 
tion. It  may  retard  its  advent,  or  preclude  the  perfection 
which  it  might  otherwise  reach ;  but  it  may  also  hasten  the 
former,  and  insure  the  latter.  Small  states,  when  safe  from 
foreign  invasion,  have  been  usually  happier  than  great  ones. 
The  limited  powers  of  the  human  mind  seem,  hitherto,  to  have 
been  incompetent  to  direct  with  success  the  internal  affairs  of 
a  great  empire,  so  as  to  secure  to  its  inhabitants  that  degree 
of  happiness,  which  has  been  realized  in  states  of  a  moderate 
extent.  The  present  arrangement  of  the  American  territory 
was  intended  to  promote  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  people 
by  the  division,  and  their  safety  by  the  union  of  the  states. 
How  far  it  will  answer  this  end  is  yet  to  be  proved.  For 
aught  which  man  can  foresee,  other  divisions,  and  other 
unions,  may  be  unnecessary. 

Should  these  hereafter  take  place,  New- England  and 
New- York  will,  ahnost  of  course,  be  united  in  the  same  poli- 
tical body.  The  inhabitants  are  now  substantially  one  people. 
Their  interests  of  every  kind  arc'  inseparably  blended ;  and 
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not  a  natural  or  rational  oauae  of  dii^sion  can  be  fonnd  ii 
either  their  physical  or  moral  circnmstanoes.  Should  they  In 
Beparated  firom  their  sister  states*  diere  cannot  be  a  donbt 
that  their  oitiaens  will  hereafter  find,  in  their  local  situation 
soil,  and  climate ;  in  their  religions  and  political  systems ;  fa 
their  arts,  literature  and  science ;  in  their  manners  and  mo 
rals ;  in  their  healdi,  energy,  and  activity ;  ample,  periiapa  pe 
culiar,  sources  of  national  greatness  and  prosperity. 

I  am.  Sir,  Ccc. 


THE      END. 
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